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PARAGUAY— ITS  COKIEEBCIAL,  nTDUSTBIAL,  AVD  POLITICAL  COV- 

DITIOV, 

RBPOMT  BY  CONaVL  BAKBB,  OF  BUBN08  ATMBS. 

Our  GoverDment  has  not  had  for  maDy  years,  I  believe,  a  represent- 
ative resident  in  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  and  the  present  commer- 
eial  condition  of  that  country  is  almost  a  sealed  book  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Indeed  I  have  failed  to  find  in  the  published  re- 
ports of  the  Department  of  State  any  reference  whatever  to  its  com- 
merce or  to  its  industrial  and  political  outlook.  In  a  recent  visit  to 
Asuncion  my  attention  was  especially  called  to  the  lack  of  information 
which  exists  generally  in  regard  to  Paraguay,  owing  in  great  measure 
to  its  isolated  position ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that,  in  accordance  with 
that  provision  of  the  consular  regulations  which  requires  consuls  to 
'^communicate  useful  or  interesting  information  to  the  Department,"  it 
would  not  be  obtrusively  overstepping  the  boundaries  of  my  own  baili- 
wick to  report  such  facts  and  figures  in  regard  to  its  trade,  navigation, 
and  industries  as  I  was  able  while  thereto  procure  from  reliable  sources. 
To  Dr.  Don  Jos^  S.  Decond,  the  present  accomplished  minister  of  foreign 
relations,  I  am  especially  indebted  for  various  official  documents  and 
imbiieations  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  freely  availed  myself  of  them  in 
this  report. 

GEOGBAPHIGAL  LOCATION. 

The  Republic  of  Paraguay  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  South 
America,  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  1,000  miles  up  the  Parang  River, 
and  enjoys  ail  the  gifts  and  advantages  which  nature  has  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  the  tropical  regions  of  South  America.  Its  territory  is 
divided  into  two  great  sections — the  eastern,  which  is  Paraguay  proper, 
and  the  western,  which  embraces  the  vast  region  of  the  Ohaco,  recently 
adjudicated  to  that  Republic  by  President  Hayes  in  the  arbitration  with 
the  Argentine  Republic. 

Paraguay  proper  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Apa,  on  the 
east  by  the  Sierras  of  Amambay  and  the  Parand  River,  on  the  south  by 
Uie  Parand  River,  and  on  the  we^t  by  the  Paraguay  River.    A  g\aii(^^ 
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iit  the  atlas  will  show  that  its  location  at  the  junction  of  the  Paraguay 
with  the  Parana  Eiver,  and  locked  in  between  them,  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  quite  corresponds  to  that  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  whose  southern  extremity  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  with 
the  Mississippi  Eiver,  and  also  a  thousand  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
limits  of  Paraguay  proper  are  comprehended  between  27^  30'  and  22^ 
south  latitude,  and  between  57°  and  61°  west  longitude.  It  has  a  su- 
perficial area  of  about  10,000  square  leagues. 

The  western  division  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bolivia,  on  the  east 
by  the  Paraguay  Elver,  on  the  south  by  the  Pilcomayo  Eiver,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  same  river  and  the  line  which  separates  it  from  Boli\ia. 
As  yet  it  is  an  almost  unexplored  region,  and  its  superficial  area  has 
never  been  computed. 

DISCOVERY,  CONQUEST,  AND  SETTLEMENT. 

It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  present  condition  of  Paraguay  with- 
out first  being  acquainted  with  its  history — in  many  respects  the  saddest 
and  most  unfortunate  of  any  nation  of  modern  times.  Its  discovery 
datea  back  to  1526,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  settlement  of  New 
York  or  Boston.  In  that  year  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  great  Spanish  navi- 
gator, to  whom  North  America  is  also  indebted  for  many  of  its  early 
explorations,  entered  the  Eio  de  la  Plata ;  and,  after  surveying  the  coast 
where  Buenos  Ayres  now  stands,  proceeded  up  the  Parang  Eiver  to  the 
Great  Falls  (Salto  Grande),  in  latitude  27^  27'  S  Eetuming  from  there, 
in  1528,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Paraguay,  he  explored  that  river  and 
also  the  Bermijo.  Securing  a  quantity-  of  silver  from  the  Indians,  which 
metal  he  was  given  to  understand  abounded  in  the  country  further 
north,  he  at  once  sent  the  news  of  his  discovery  to  Spain  ;  and  it  was 
thusthat  the magnificentstreaniof  water  >vhich  he  had  explored  received 
the  name  of  "  Eio  de  la  Plata,"  o»the  false  supposition  that  it  washed 
a  country  which  was  rich  in  silver.  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
this  name  was  limited  to  the  great  estuary  which  Solis  had  previously 
called  "Mar  Dnlce"  (Sweet  Sea);  and  the  two  great  rivers  which  unite 
to  form  it  took  the  names,  by  which  the  Indians  designated  them,  of 
Parand  and  Uruguay. 

In  1535  Mendoza,  the  first  governor  of  all  the  newly  discovered  terri- 
tory, was  instructed  to  open  an  overland  communication  between  the 
Spanish  possessions  on  the  Eiver  Plata,  and  Peru,  which  had  just  been 
conquered  from  the  natives  by  Pizarro.  Captain  Ayolas  was  placed  in 
charge  of  this  expedition  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Paraguay.  After 
several  encounters  with  the  Indians,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1536,  he 
captured  their  intrenched  town  of  Lambai^e  and  obliged  them  to  sue 
for  peace.  Here  he  built  a  fort,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Asuncion,  nearly  fifty  years  before  the  foundation  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  It  appears  that  in  fulfillment  of  the  articles  of  peace,  the  In- 
dians deliveml  seven  women  for  Ayolas  and  two  for  each  soldier ;  and 
this  was  the  beginning  of  the  mixed  race  which  now  predominates  in 
Paraguay.  In  1554  Irala  completed  the  conquest  of  the  country ;  and 
among  other  laws,  which  still  further  assist>ed  in  corrupting  the  pure 
blood  of  the  Spaniards,  he  established  a  S]>ecial  system  for  subjugating 
the  aborigines;  by  virtue  of  which,  upon  application,  any  Spaniard  could, 
at  his  own  cost,  undertake  the  reduction  of  a  tribe  and  possess  it  under 
the  title  of  a  military  commissioner.  Where  the  reduction  required 
ibrce,  the  Indians,  females  as  well  a^  males,  were  divided  among  the 
soldiers,  and  were  obliged  to  render  service  to  their  owners,  sometimes 
or  a  certain  number  of  years  and  sometimes  for  life. 
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THE  JESUITS  IN  PARAaUAY. 

The  abases  under  this  iuiquitoas  system  became  so  atrocious,  that  in 
1605  Governor  Saavedra  proposed  to  the  home  government  the  humane 
idea  of  reclaiming  the  natives  by  pacific  means ;  and  Philip  III,  approv- 
ing the  idea,  sent  out  a  number  of  priests  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  who  be- 
gau  their  apostolic  work  in  1609,  and  established  in  Paraguay  the  fa- 
mous missiones^  which  for  so  many  years  after  its  separation  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  1620,  virtually  controlled  that  country.    Through  the  influ- 
ence of  their  schools  and  the  mild  policy  they  pursued,  they  succeeded 
not  only  in  obtaining  a  wonderful  ascendeuc^^  over  the  minds  of  the 
natives,  but  in  teaching  them  agriculture,  architecture,  and  many  of  the 
other  arts  of  civilized  life.  The  maguiflcent  orange  groves  which  are  now 
found  throughout  Paraguay  were  first  planted  by  them.    The  remains  of 
the  churches  and  other  edifices  in  the  interior  of  thecouutry  are  still  mon- 
Qments  of  the  skill  they  acquired  as  artisans,  but  more  than  this,  the 
language  of  the  Ouarani  Indians  was,  under  the  labors  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  reduced  to  a  written  idiom,  which  was  taught  in  the 
schools ;  and,  outside  of  Asuncion,  is  still  almast  exclusively  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Paraguayan  people.*    The  numerous  villages  {reducciones) 
which  they  established  all  through  the  interior  were  models  of  thrift, 
neatness,  and  prosperity.    But  not  content  with  thus  assisting  in  the 
physical  development  of  the  country,  they  offended  the  rulers  by  also 
undertaking,  as  was  charged,  to  control  its  politics.    At  least,  in  1706, 
it  was  represented  to  the  Spanish  King  (Charles  III)  that  they  were  at- 
tempting to  found  an  independent  government  in  Paraguay ;  and  by 
an  edict  from  the  Spanish  Crown,  the  entire  order  of  Jesuits,  after  hav- 
ing had  possession  of  the  country  for  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  were  forcibly  expelled,  not  only  from  Paraguay,  but  also 
from  the  rest  of  its  South  American  colonies.    After  their  ejection  from 
the  country,  the  misiones  were  handed  over  by  the  Government  to  the 
rapacity  of  covetous  adventurers ;  and  history  tells  us  that  in  less  than 
a  year  nothing  remained  of  these  prosperous  settlements  but  their 
rains.     The  Indians  and  mixed  breeds,  having  been  so  long  dependent 
upon  the  prudence,  forethought,  and  administrative  ability  of  their  spir- 
itual protectors,  had  lost  all  idea  of  thinking  for  or  taking  care  ot 
themselves,  and  they  at  once  relapsed  into  a  condition  of  apathy,  un- 
thrift,  and  indolence,  which  to  this  day,  in  great  part,  characterizes  the 
descendants  of  the  Guaranis. 

The  subsequent  colonial  history  of  Paraguay  is  little  more  than  a 
SQccession  of  political  disorders  and  revolutions.  During  all  these  years 
the  pricipal  industry  of  the  people  was  the  gathering  of  Paraguayan  tea 
{tferbo  moti)  and  the  cultivation  of  mandioca  and  tobacco,  nature  sup- 
plying everything  else  necessary  to  life  in  the  most  bountiful  manner. 
Under  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Spanish  Crown,  no  vessels  from  Para- 
guay were  allowed  to  trade  with  Buenos  Ayres;  and  the  result  was 
that  it  had  no  commerce  whatever,  except  with  the  small  port  of  Santa 
F^,  where  its  products,  after  paying  heavy  duties  and  high  freights,  were 
distributed  to  the  other  interior  }>rovinces.  This  want  of  contact  with 
the  outside  world  to  which  Paraguay  was  condemned,  the  tyranny  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  the  political  commotions  which  periodically  oc- 
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onrred,  the  enervating  influence  of  the  climate,  and  the  indolence  of  the 
people,  all  conspired  to  retard  the  grovtrth  of  that  country.* 

SEPARATION  FROM  SPAIN   AND  THE  DESPOTISM  WHICH  ENSUED. 

When,  however,  in  1811,  commenced  the  uprisings  in  all  the  Spanish 
coloDies  against  the  mother  country,  the  zeal  in  the  cause  of  civil  lib- 
erty manifested  by  the  Paraguayan  people  was  fully  equal  to  that  in  the 
other  provinces  5  and  they  were  not  slow^  owing  to  their  isolated  situa- 
tion, in  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  Instead  of  uniting  its  destinies 
to  those  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  Paraguay  asserted  its  own  individ- 
uality and  proceeded  to  establish  an  independent  government.  But  its 
dream  of  political  freedom  lasted  only  for  a  moment.  Its  subsequent 
misfortunes  have  no  parallel  in  history.  Caspar  Francia  was  elected 
president  in  1817  under  the  most  promising  auspices,  the  simple-minded 
people  not  hesitating  to  yield  to  him  the  same  obedience  and  fidelity 
that  they  had  done  before  to  the  Jesuit  priests ;  but  he  had  no  sooner 
assumed  the  reins  of  power  tlian  he  established  a  dictatorship  and  in- 
stituted a  system  of  tyranny  and  espionage  of  the  most  oppressive  and 
cruel  character.  He  not  only  prohibited  all  access  to  tlie  country  by 
land  or  water,  but  he  constituted  himself  its  sole  authorized  exporter 
and  importer.  Foreigners  were  especially  excluded  from  entering,  while 
he  detained  forcibly  all  who  happened  to  be  in  the  country,  not  only 
throwing  them  into  prison  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  but  leaving 
them  there  to  linger  out  a  miserable  existence.  During  the  quarter  of 
a  century  that  he  controlled  the  destinies  of  Paraguay,  the  country  was 
a  closed  book  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  discouraged  all  commercial 
pursuits ;  he  stopped  the  progress  of  agriculture ;  confiscated  the  es- 
tates of  all  who  displeased  him  ;  annulled  the  laws  of  marriage ;  sup- 
pressed religion,  and  ruled  with  such  a  relentless  despotism  that  his 
very  name  was  a  terror  to  the  people. 

Upon  the  death  of  Francia  in  1840,  another  adventurer,  named  Car- 
los Antonio  Lopez,  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  Government. 
He  did  not  indulge  in  the  judicial  murders  which  had  decimated  all  the 
best  families  under  the  rule  of  his  bloodthirsty  predecessor,  yet  he  as- 
sumed and  persistently  exercised  the  most  despotic  powers,  plundering 
the  x)eople  in  the  most  unscrupulous  manner,  and  enriching  himself  and 
his  family  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury.  Under  jealous  re- 
strictions, however,  he  was  finally  induced  to  open  the  country  to  foreign 
trade,  and  even  offered  inducements  for  the  investment  of  foreign  capi- 
tal. The  people,  once  more  left  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  indus- 
try, rapidly  recovered  from  their  former  depression.  The  fertile  valleys 
and  magnificent  uplands  again  began  to  be  dotted  with  farms  and 
esta/ncias;  and  at  last  it  seemed  that  Paraguay  was  to  take  a  fresh  start 
in  its  material  progress.  But  the  elder  Lopez  died  in  1862,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  who  proved  to  be  the  most 
ignorant,  conceited,  cruel,  and  revengeful  tyrant  among  all  the  terrible 
'  list  that  have  written  their  names  in  blood  upon  the  South  American 
continent.  He  was  not  long  in  involving  his  country  in  a  senseless  war, 
by  committing  the  most  high-handed  reprisals  upon  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
and  the  Argentine  Bepublic;  and  in  the  short  space  of  seven  years 
Paraguay,  under  the  desolating  efiects  of  his  foreign  policy,  was  reduced 
to  the  mere  wreck  of  a  nation.  Out  of  a  population  of  1,200,000  only 
300,000  remained,  and  these  were  principally  women  and  children,  hid- 

*  Th'iB  sketch  is  compiled  and  translated  fro.m  Pomins^uez^s  Hifltorv  of  the  Anren- 
tiae  Mepublic. 
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iDg  in  the  woods  and  marshes,  without  food  or  clothing.  When  the 
miserable  wretch  was  finally  bayoneted  in  a  ditch  by  his  pursuing  ene- 
mies, and  peace  was  once  more  restored  to  the  country,  it  was  the  peace 
of  desolation.  Asuncion,  the  capital,  was  in  ruins;  the  villages  were 
deserted;  the  herds  and  flocks  had  disappeared ;  agriculture  was  with- 
out laborers;  the  revenues  of  the  nation  were  insufficient  to  defray  the 
expense  of  maintaining  even  the  semblance  of  law  and  order ;  and,  what 
was  worse,  the  Empire  of  Brazil  proceeded  to  assume  a  forced  pro- 
tectorate over  the  prostrate  country,  garrisoning  all  its  forts,  and  sta- 
tioning an  army  of  brutal  soldiers  among  the  remnant  of  its  brave  and 
devot^  people. 

REORGANIZATION   AND   PRESENT   POLITICAL  CONDITION. 

It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  the  close  of  that  unfortunate  war,  and 
it  will  probably  be  as  many  more  before  Paraguay  fully  recovers  from 
its  effects.  Its  prostration  was  so  utter  and  so  complete  that  its  restora- 
tion mnst  be  the  work  of  time.  Under  the  auspices,  however,  of  the 
present  rulers,  who  have  caught  something  of  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  who  are  doing  all  they  can  to  assist  in  re-establishing  the 
oommerce  and  reorganizing  the  industries  of  the  country,  hope  seems 
once  more  to  have  dawned  upon  the  nation,  and  there  is  at  last  a  pros- 
poet  of  better  times  in  store  for  the  people  of  that  beautiftil  country,  for 
which  natnre  has  done  so  much  and  man  has  done  so  little. 

One  of  the  first  concerns  of  those  who  found  themselves  in  charge  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Government  was  its  political  reorganization  on  a  basis 
which  would  render  next  to  impossible  a  repetition  of  the  enormous 
abuses  of  x)ower  which  had  so  despotically  and  so  disastrously  character- 
ized the  careers  of  their  predecessors.  On  the  24th  of  November,  1870, 
ft  convention  proclaimed  a  new  organic  law  for  the  Republic,*  giving  the 
people  full  and  complete  representation  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
Modeled  after  that  of  the  United  States,  the  Government  is  apportioned 
to  three  different  departments — the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  ju- 
dicial. The  executive  power  is  administered  by  a  president,  and  in  case 
of  necessity  the  vice-president  succeeds  to  the  presidency ;  but  their  terms 
of  office  only  continue  for  four  years,  and  in  no  case  can  eitherof  them  be 
re-elected  except  after  an  interval  of  two  terms.  Each  district  selects  its 
own  presidential  electors,  being  in  number  four  times  that  of  the  depu- 
ties and  Senators  together.  The  legislative  department  is  divided  into 
two  Chambers — the  senators  and  deputies.  The  latter  are  elected  di- 
rectly by  the  people,  one  deputy  being  apportioned  to  each  six  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  their  term  of  ofQce  is  four  years,  one-half  being  elected 
every  two  years.  The  senators  are  selected  in  the  same  way,  one  being 
apportioned  to  every  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  and  their  term  of 
afiice  is  for  six  years.  The  supreme  court,  composed  of  three  judges, 
and  other  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  constitute  the  judicial  de- 
partment. The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion,  though  the 
free  exercise  of  other  forms  of  worship  is  fully  guaranteed  by  the  eighth 
article  of  the  constitution. 

The  country  is  divided  into  twenty-three  counties  (partidos)  which  ai-e 
governed  by  chiefs  (gefes  politicoft)  and  justices  of  the  peace,  assisted  by 
a  board  of  commissioners  {juntas  econdmico  adminiHtrativaH), 

The  salaries  of  all  officials  are  fixed  by  law  and  all  appropriations 


*  I  have  been  told  that  the  official  copy  of  the  first  constitution  of  Paraguay  was 
lost  daring  long  reign  of  terror  and  has  uever  been  found. 
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most  be  voted  by  Congress.  The  salary  of  the  president  is  $500  per 
month;  that  of  the  vice-president  $250;  members  of  the  cabinet, $150; 
senators  and  deputies  in  congress  get  $500  per  annum,  and  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  $150  each. 

POPULATION,  PAST  AND  PRESENT,  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

A  census  taken  by  the  Government  in  1876  showed  a  total  population 
of  only  293,844  souls.  It  was  reported  in  1857  to  be  1,337,439 ;  so  that 
the  total  losses  from  all  causes  during  the  Paraguayau  war  were  over  a 
million  of  men — losses  which,  considering  the  circumstances,  are  per- 
haps unparalleled  in  the  history  of  modem  wars,  and  which  prove  the 
valor  and  desperation  with  which  the  overmatched  Paraguayans  fought 
to  the  death.  As  more  significantly  showing  the  losses  by  the  war,  I 
would  add  that  in  1857  Asuncion  had  a  population  of  40,000  souls ;  in 
1876  it  had  only  16,000.  Before  the  war  the  district  of  Villa  Rica  con- 
tained 109,776  inhabitants;  in  1876  it  only  contained  11,779.  Before 
the  war  the  district  of  Pilar  had  160,411  inhabitants ;  in  1876  it  had 
only  10,969.    And  so  on  through  the  whole  list  oi partido8,* 

It  i&  estimated  that  the  present  population  of  Paraguay  is  about 
350,000  souls ;  and,  as  a  sad  commentary  on  thecondition  of  the  country, 
I  am  further  informed  that  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  is  about 
9  to  1 ;  in  other  words,  there  are  315,000  women  to  only  35,000  men.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  almost  the  entire  work  of  the  country  is 
performed  by  females.  They  are  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water." 
They  are  the  agriculturists,  the  producers,  the  traffickers,  and  the  com- 
mon laborers  of  the  nation — active,  industrious,  indefatigable,  thrifty  ; 
toiling  early  and  late ;  some  of  them  daily  tramping  to  market  bare- 
footed, through  the  burning  sands  and  the  sweltering  heat,  with  their 
stock  in  trade  upon  their  heads,  consisting  of  all  manner  of  country  prod- 
uce and  merchandise,  being  in  many  cases  burdens  sufficient  to  weight 
down  a  horse,  an  animal,  by  the  way,  which  very  few  of  them  are  wealthy 
enough  to  possess.  And  while  this  is  going  on  the  Paraguayan  men, 
who  on  account  of  their  scarcity  are  at  a  premium,  sit  idly  by  smoking 
their  cigarettes  and  drinking  caila  (the  whisky  of  the  country);  and 
when  the  return  of  sales  is  rendered  they  pocket  the  proceeds.  Of 
course,  Jhis  criticism  is  only  intended  to  apply  to  the  mixed  Guaraiu 
race  of  men  who  never  work  if  their  women  will  work  for  them.t 

GENERAL  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  general  appearance  of  Paraguay  is  far  more  attractive  than  either 
Uruguay  or  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  right  bank  of  the  river  Par- 
aguay presents  an  uninterrupted  fringe  of  dense  forests,  which  stretch 
across  to  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  country,  and  embrace  a  hun- 
dred different  varieties  of  timber  trees.  On  the  opposite  shore,  skirt- 
ing the  Chaco,  are  open  meadows  of  immeasurable  extent,  widening 
out  among  groves  of  palm  and  cocoa  trees.  In  the  extreme  southern 
limits  of  Paraguay,  the  mesopotamia  is  an  alternation  of  low  prairies 
and  vast  lagunas,  covered  with  a  rank  vegetation,  and  swamps,  which 
extend  to  the  northward  for  a  considerable  distance.  Among  the  latter 
is  the  famous  Estero  Bellaco,  the  Caruba,  the  Ipicua,  and  the  Aquara- 
cati.    Of  the  lakes,  the  most  important  are  the  Neembucti,  the  Ipoa, 

*  El  Paraguay,  Industrial  y  Comerdal^  por  B.  T.  Martinez^  1882. 
t  While  I  was  in  Paraguay  a  law  was  passed  which  provided  that  every  able-bodied 
amn  who  had  no  visible  occupation  and  refused  to  work  should  be  sent  to  the  penal 
colony,  on  the  Cbaco  aide,  aa  a  vagrant,  and  there  be  required  to  labor. 
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and  the  Ipacarai,  aboat  which  the  natives  are  fond  of  telling  9ome 
strange  legends.  The  country  is  almost  bisected  by  a  range  of  monnt- 
ains,  ranning  north  and  south,  which  in  the  north  is  called  the  Cordil- 
lera of  Amambay  and  in  the  south  is  designated  by  the  name  of  Ga&- 
gnazti.  The  latter,  on  crossing  the  Parang  River,  produces  the  famous 
&lls  of  La  Guayra.  From  this  principal  chain  there  are  many  lateral 
spurs  or  smaller  mountains,  with  intervening  watercourses,  all  of  which 
tend  to  give  a  most  pleasing  variety  to  the  natural  scenery,  and  a  health- 
ful virtue  to  the  climate. 

TEMPERATURE  AND  RAINFALL. 

Indeed  the  climate  of  Paraguay,  although  warm  in  summer,  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  exceedingly  salubrious.  During  the  winter  season 
there  are  occasional  slight  Arosts,  which  sometimes  nip  the  coffee  plants, 
but  the  general  conditions  of  the  temperature  are  subtropical.  From 
meteorological  observations  taken  during  the  years  1877,  1878, 1879, 
and  1880,  by  a  German  scientist  named  Enrique  Mageles,  it  appears 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  Asuncion  during  the  six  summer  months 
of  those  years  (the  year  is  divided  into  only  two  seasons),  that  is  to  say 
during  the  months  of  October,  November,  December,  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  was  as  follows :  The  mean  temperature  of  the  six 
8ummer  mouths  in  1877  was  82.62^  Fahr. ;  in  1878,  80.13o ;  in  1879, 
80.890 ;  in  1880,  79.70O. 

The  mean  temperature  during  the  winter  season  of  the  same  years, 
t.  e.,  from  April  to  September,  inclusive,  gave  the  following  results: 
The  temperature  of  the  six  winter  months  in  1877  was  71.820  Fahr.; 
in  1878,  70.360;  in  1379^  7l.350;  in  1880,  70.20O. 

As  the  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  months  during  the  four 
years  was  80.82o,  and  that  of  the  winter  months  during  the  same  time 
was  71.100,  the  mean  difference  between  the  two  seasons  was  only  9.72o, 
The  hottest  month  of  summer  (1880)  was  January,  when  the  mean  tern- 
pei*ature  was  83.79o,  and  the  coolest  month  was  September,  when  the 
mean  temperature  was  67.85o.  The  hottest  day  in  1S80  was  the  24th 
of  January,  when  the  maximum  temi>erature  reached  97.25o,  and  the 
coldest  day  of  that  year  was  the  29tli  day  of  June,  when  the  mercury 
fell  to  45.50^  In  1879,  however,  the  hottest  day  showed  a  maximum 
temperature  of  119. 75o,  and  the  coldest  day  showed  a  minimum  of  31o. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  observations  were  made  in  Ascun- 
cion,  and  that  in  the  interior  there  is  occasionally  not  only  hotter  but  also 
colder  weather.  I  find  from  the  weather  statistics  of  the  foui:  years  re- 
ferred to  that  there  were  twelve  frosts  in  1877,  sixteen  in  1878,  nine  in 
1879,  and  three  in  1880. 

The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  Paraguay  varies  with  the  season, 
and  also  in  different  years.  The  amount  of  rainfall  in  1880,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

SUMMER. 

MiUimetert. 

From  October  to  December,  incluBlve 407 

From  January  to  Marcb,  inclusive . .  .f 577 

984 

WINTER. 

From  April  to  June,  inclusive 304 

From  July  to  September,  inclusive 289 

590 

Total  for  the  year  1880  in  millimeters 1, 574 

or  a  little  over  5  feet  of  water.    The  rainfall  in  1879  was  1,684  milli- 
meters, or  5.2  feet ;  in  1878  it  was  1,812  millimeters,  or  5.9  feet;  while  in 
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1877,  the  enormous  qaantity  of  2,613  millimeters  was  recorded,  equal 
to  nearly  9  feet  of  water.  These  last  figures  seem  almost  incredible, 
but  persons  who  were  living  in  Paraguay  at  that  time  assure  me  of  the 
extraordinary  rains  which  occurred  during  the  summer  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  probably  this  constant  humidity  of  the  air  which,  in  spite 
of  the  heat  of  summer,  makes  Paraguay  so  generally  healthful.  There 
are  few  diseases  among  the  people  except  those  of  a  malarial  character. 

MINERALS. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Paraguay  have  never  been  developed,  and 
but  little  is  yet  scientifically  known  in  regai'd  to  their  extent.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  iron,  copper,  manganese,  gold,  marble,  building- 
stone,  granite,  &c.,  exist  throughout  the  coautry.  In  regard  to  gold, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  conditions  which  surround  the  ore.  A 
company  a  few  years  ago  was  organized  to  work  the  mines  of  Amambay, 
but  for  some  reason,  which  I  have  never  learned,  nothing  whatever  was 
done,  and  the  stories  told  of  their  richness  are  probably  in  great  part 
apocryphal. 

ARBORESGENGB  AND  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTIONS. 

But  what  Paraguay  lacks  in  the  precious  metals  is  abundantly  made 
np  in  the  wealth  of  its  vegetable  productions.  Its  forests  of  exquisite 
woods  of  construction  were  fully  represented  in  the  Paris  Expositions  of 
1855  and  1878 ;  in  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  of  1876,  and  in  the  Bue- 
nos Ayres  Exposition  of  1880,'  sectional  cuttings  of  more  than  a  huDdred 
different  varieties  of  trees  and  plants  being  on  exhibition  in  the  latter. 
I  have  already,  in  a  report  to  the  Department,  referred  to  the  wonder- 
ftd  variety  which  exists  in  the  timber  resources  of  Paraguay,  and  in  the 
absence  of  scientific  names  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  the  vulgar 
or  common  names  by  which  the  trees  are  designated  by  the  people  of  the 
country.  Seiior  Antonio  6.  Blanco,  however,  has  made  a  technic  analy- 
sis of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country,  from  which  it  appears 
that  there  are  in  Paraguay  seventy  distinct  varieties  of  trees  which  are 
suitable  for  building  purposes  and  other  constructions;  thirty-eight  va- 
rieties which  bear  fruits  useful  for  food;  four  varieties  which  are  useful 
for  tanning  purposes;  fifteen  varieties  with  coloring  properties ;  sixty-nine 
varieties  with  known  medicinal  properties ;  eight  varieties  which  produce 
material  that  can  be  woven,  and  forty-three  varieties  that  afford  indus- 
trial products. 

The  agricultural  productions  of  the  country  include  cotton,  rice,  coffee, 
beans,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  corn,  mandioca,  pea-nuts,  pease,  barley, 
sugar-cane,  plaintains,  oranges,  turnips,  radishes,  bananas,  tobacco,  &c. ; 
the  country  is  also  rich  in  bees,  cochineal,  silk-worms,  &c.  But  little 
attention  is  yet  paid  to  these  industries. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Oonsidering  the  impediments  which  bad  rulers  and  civil  and  external 
wars  have  upon  the  development  of  the  agriculture  of  a  countrj^,  it  is 
not  astonishing  that  Paraguay  should  show  so  little  progress  in  this 
fundamental  industry.  Tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops  which 
the  country  now  produces.  In  1829  its  production  amounted  to  only 
2,675,000  pounds;  in  18G0  the  crop  amounted  to  15,000,000  pounds;  but 
the  war  with  the  allies  almost  ruined  this  source  of  wealth.    It  has 
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since  somewhat  recovered  its  importance,  the  exports  alone  last  year 
amoanting  to  8,975,000  pounds.  A  large  proportion  of  the  crop,  how- 
ever, is  annually  worked  up  into  cigars,  a  branch  of  industry  which  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  women.  The  tobacco  planted  in 
Paraguay  originally  came  from  Havana,  with  the  exception  of  a  kind 
which  the  people  call  blue  tobacco  {pcti-hoby)^  the  origin  of  which  is 
onknown.  The  favoriteleaf,  however,  is  a  yellow  tobacco  {peti-pard)^ 
raised  iu  Villa  Bica,  which  possesses  about  6  per  cent,  of  nicotine. 

Sugar-cane  is  another  of  the  important  agricultural  products  of  the 
country — a  plantation  of  which  when  once  well  set  lasting  without  any 
care  or  necessity  of  replanting  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  One  acre  of 
the  cane  will  average  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  molasses. 
There  are  three  different  kinds  of  cane  under  cultivation,  though  I  am 
not  prepared  to  explain  the  difference  between  them. 

Rice  also  produces  abundantly,  yielding  three  hundredfold.  Equal 
results  are  obtained  from  the  Indian  corn  crop.  Coffee  does  well  and 
is  regarded  by  some  as  the  crop  of  the  future.  But  the  crop  most  es- 
teemed by  the  Paraguayans  is  that  of  mandioca.  it  being  with  Ihem  an 
article  of  prime  necessity,  taking  the  place  of  wiieat  flour  in  the  family 
household,  the  tuber  being  also  used  for  a  vegetable. 

The  quantity  of  land  now  under  cultivation  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  amount  before  the  war  with  the  allies,  the  great  scarcity  of  la- 
borers in  the  country  very  seriously  retarding  the  development  of  the 
agricultaral  interests.  The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  acres 
devoted  to  the  different  crops : 

Acres. 

Com,  wheat,  and  barley 210,000 

Mandioca 126,  700 

Tobacco 41,500 

Sugar  cane 23,  450 

Cotton  and  other  products  . . ,    50, 000 

Total  number  of  acres  in  cultivation 450, 650 

The  cotton  plant  grows  spontaneously  and  takes  a  wonderful  devel- 
opment, lasting  ten  or  twelve  years. 

The  orange  groves  of  Paraguay  are  scarred  indiscriminately  over 
the  country,  the  plantations  attaining  to  an  immense  growth.  Indeed, 
the  forests  are  everywhere  full  of  these  beautiful  trees  from  the  casual 
dropping  of  the  seed ;  and,  though  originally  introduced  by  the  Jesuit 
fathers,  the  fruit  has  come  to  be  not  only  an  almost  indispensable  ar- 
ticle of  food,  but  its  annual  export  reaches  to  upwards  of  ten  millions  of 
oranges,  mostly  shipped  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo. 

PARAGUAYAN  TEA. 

Paraguayan  tea  {yerba  maU)  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  produc- 
tion of  the  country.  In  former  years  its  preparation  for  market  and  ex- 
portation yielded  the  greater  portion  of  the  national  revenue.  In  1861  the 
total  amount  exported  was  upwards  of  4,000,000  pounds,  whose  official 
value  wa«  $1,899,000.  In  1862  the  total  amount  exported  was  about 
12,000,000  pounds,  whose  oflBcial  value  was  $2,700,000.  In  1880  the  total 
amount  exported  was  about  11,375,000  pounds,  though  the  official  value 
only  amounted  to  $910,000.  This  yerha  mat6  consists  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  a  species  of  holly  tree  {Ilex paraguayensis)  indigenous  to  the  country, 
vhich  grows  without  cultivation,  attaining  to  a  height  of  about  twenty 
feet,  and  is  found  throughout  Paraguay  and  the  adjacent  Brazilian  prov- 
hicM.    The  zone  of  its  prodnctioD  is  greater  than  that  of  France  awd 
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Germany  together.  It  takes  the  place  of  both  tea  and  coffee  amoDg  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay, 
Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  the  three  southern  provinces  of  Brazil.  In 
Paraguay  it  is  almost  exclusively  used  by  the  people  of  the  country. 
In  Europe  and  the  United  States,  I  believe,  it  is  yet  only  used  pharma- 
ceutically.  As  I  recently  made  a  special  report  to  the  Department  on  the 
subject  of  this  Paraguayan  tea,  in  which  I  fully  explained  the  manner 
of  its  preparation  and  use,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  further 
details  at  this  time.*  I  will  only  add  that  its  use,  instead  of  decreasing, 
is  becoming  more  general,  and  the  amount  consumed  is  annually  in- 
creasing. 

NAVIGATION   OF  THE  PARARNA  AND  PARAGUAY  RIVERS. 

The  geographical  position  of  Paraguay  north  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  west  of  Brazil  leaves  it  without  maritime  ports.  The  Pa- 
rana and  Paraguay  Rivers,  however,  afford  a  convenient  outlet  to  the 
Atlantic  sea- board ;  and  with  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and 
other  industries  of  that  country  they  will  float  a  much  greater  commerce 
than  they  do  at  present.  The  distance  traversed  by  those  rivers  quite 
corresponds  to  that  of  some  of  our  own  great  water-courses.  The  Par- 
aguay River  has  its  source  in  seven  lakes,  in  latitude  13o  30'  S.  and 
longitude  59^  2'  W.,  in  the  empire  of  Brazil,  the  "divide  "  on  which  they 
are  situated  turning  the  waters  on  one  side  towards  the  river  Amazon 
and  on  the  other  to  the  Paraguay.  The  length  of  the  Paraguay  River 
to  its  junction  with  the  Paran4  is  1,800  miles,  while  that  of  the  latter 
river  :s  1,100,  so  that  the  entire  distance  which  those  two  streams  to- 
gether traverse  is  nearly  3,000  miles.  Among  the  smaller  rivers  which 
have  their  rise  in  the  territory  of  Parguay,  some  of  which  are  naviga- 
ble, maybe  mentioned  the  river  Apa,  which  is  its  boundary  with  Brazil, 
and  the  Aquidiban,  the  Ipan^,  the  Jejui,  the  Manduvira,  the  Salado,  and 
the  Tebicuar^.  On  the  Chaco  side  tbe  priucii)al  affluents  are  the  Ber- 
mijo  and  the  Pilcoinayo,  which  latter  has  its  source  in  Bolivia,  and'after 
a  course  of  1,500  miles  empties  into  the  Paraguay'  just  below  Asun- 
cion. Tliis  river  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  for  many  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  many  attempts  have  been  maile  to  utilize  it  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  commerce  to  and  from  Bolivia;  but,  between  sand-bars,  snags, 
and  hostile  Indians,  nothin^as  yet  been  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Paraguay  is  the  continuation  of  the  Parang 
River,  which  has  its  rise  iu  Brazil,  in  latitude  16^  30'  S.,  near  the  town 
of  Goyaz,  where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Curumba.  The  entire 
extent  of  the  Parand  River  is  bout  15,250  miles. 

During  the  dictatorship  of  Francii\,  the  tyrant  of  Paraguay,  the  com- 
mercial development  of  that  country  was  impossible,  all  the  port«  on 
both  rivers  being  entirely  closed  to  all  outside  communication ;  and  the 
export  of  Paraguayan  produce  was  interdicted  under  the  penalty  of 
death.  Upon  his  death  his  successor,  Carlos  A.  Lopez,  undertook,  by 
decree,  to  open  the  ports  to  the  trade  of  the  world,  but  he  was  met  by 
the  opposition  of  Rosas,  the  corresponding  dictator  and  tyrant  of  the 
river  Plate,  who  utterly  opposed  the  opening  of  the  Parang  River  to  a 
free  commerce.  With  the  victory  of  Caseros,  however,  achieved  by 
General  Urquiza  over  Rosas,  the  Parand  and  all  the  other  rivers  of  the 
country  were  thrown  open  to  the  navigation  of  the  world,  the  United 
States,  by  special  treaty  both  with  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Para- 
guay, having  all  the  privileges  of  the  **  most  favored  nation"  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  their  commerce. 

*8ee  Consular  Reports  No.  28,  for  FeVruary,  1883. 
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There  is  osnally  a  BufiBctent  depth  of  water  between  Asudciod  and 
Bnenoe  Ayres  for  the  largest  clnss  of  river  steamers,  though  during  the 
BQDitner  season  the  bars  on  the  Parau^  are  a  little  difficalt  for  veaaels 
drawing  more  than  10  feet.  Besides  the  fleet  of  small  craft  that  navi- 
giite  the  upper  nvers,  there  are  two  well  established  lines  of  steamers — 
one  onder  the  Argentine  flag,  whose  priDcipal  office  is  in  Baenos  Ayres, 
tnd  the  other  nnder  the  Brazilian  flag,  which  extends  its  trips  as  for  up 
the  Paraguay  Kiver  as  Cnyabi.  Both  lines  have  commodious  vessels 
uhI  excellent  accommodations  for  passengers.  The  first-named  lifie 
tends  a  steamer  from  Buenos  Ayres  twice  a  week,  and  the  other  fW)m 
Hontevideo,  touching  at  Buenos  Ayres,  once  a  mouth.  There  is  a  line 
of  small  steamers  running  on  the  Upper  Paranfi  from  Gorrientes  to  the 
fuot  of  the  falls. 

ABBITAL8  AND  DEPARTURES  OP  STEAMERS. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  oflScial  statement  fh>m  the  Para- 
gnayau  authorities  of  the  uavigation  of  that  country,  but  as  all  vessels 
to  and  from  Paraguayan  ports  are  of  necessity  compelled  to  touch  also 
at  Argentine  ports,  I  have  procured  from  the  custom-house  officials  of 
the  latter  country  a  statement  of  all  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels 
from  or  for  the  ports  of  Paraguay  for  the  year  18S2,  as  follows : 


AnlTm]»  from  Pinguay. 

Depuluru  for  P«i»- 

Kind  of  VMKl 

Idomber. 

T<.ni.«ge. 

Kumbcrj  ToDnw- 

ss;— "■ 

4,3«8 

im:«o 

Ma]       isslwo 

Total 

ws 

IW.8IB 

SSB            130,  IW 

Of  the  above  only  two  steamers  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  sailing 
vessels  were  nnder  the  Paraguayan  flag. 

COMMERCE  OP  PARAGUAY. 

From  custom-house  returns  it  appears  ^hat  the  total  value  of  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  Paraguay  for  the  year  1881  was  «3,221,45*1,  the  im- 
ports being  tl,292,943  and  the  esports  $1,928,548.  The  following  table 
shows  the  total  commerce  compared  with  that  of  the  three  previous 
years: 

COMMERCE    BEFORE  THE   WAR. 

As  ahowing  the  course  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic  of 
Paraguay  daring  the  series  of  years  preceding  the  war  with  the  allies, 
the  following  table  may  not  be  without  some  interest: 


T«r. 

Uoport.. 

KiporM. 

ToUl. 

in                                                                                                            1      »2B0  W7 

»Ml.fll« 

iiiS 

1,206,619 

m «i,g3s 

■N 1       «3i;2M 

1,  «T.  735 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  foreiga  commerce  of  Paraguay  is  only 
now  just  recovering  the  proportions  which  it  had  reached  twenty  years 
ago. 

TRADE  WITH  TH£  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  country  is  without  any  direct  maritime 
commerce,  its  imports  and  exports  almost  entirely  pass  through  the 
custom-houses  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic.  Indeed,  so  far  as  its  exports 
are  concerned,  the  latter  country  is  the  real  market  for  its  products, 
while  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  purchases  are  also  made  there. 
The  following  table  will  show  its  direct  trade  with  the  Argentine  Re- 
public for  the  years  named : 

Direct  trade  of  Paraguay  with  the  Argentine  Republic. 


Year. 


Imports. 


Ezx>orts. 


ToUl. 


1870 
1877 
1878 
187B 
1880 
1881 
1882 


1713, 190 
648.054 
571. 725 
724,236 
802.805 
067,441 

1, 104, 347 


$231,  »43 
517,610 
375,707 
464.102 

46,321 
323,621 

70,341 


0045,182 
1.165,676 

047,482 
1.188,428 

840,  IM 
1,201.062 
1,174.688 


Besides  this  direct  trade,  there  is  also  a  transit  trade  with  the  Ar- 
gentine Bepublic  which  every  year  is  becoming  more  considerable.  The 
amount  of  this  transit  trade  in  1881  amounted  to  $400,453,  of  which 
#20,072  was  the  value  of  merchandise  which  passed  through  the  Argen- 
tine Bepublic  to  Paraguay,  and  $380,381  was  the  value  of  merchandise 
which  passed  through  the  Argentine  Bepublic  from  Paraguay  to  for- 
eign ports.  The  amount  of  this  trade  in  1882  was  $643,790,  of  which 
$55,131  went  to  Paraguay  and  $588,660  went  from  Paraguay  through 
the  Argentine  Bepublic  to  other  markets. 

I  have  no  means  of  determining  to  what  countries  the  transit  imports 
to  Paraguay  should  be  credited,  though  I  think  mostly  to  France  and 
Great  Britain;  certainly,  except  a  few  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  but 
little  of  it  came  from  the  United  States. 

Exports  from  Paraguay  for  1881. 


Articles. 


YerlM arrolMw^. 

Hides,  ox  andoow namber. 

Tolmoco arrobaa. 

Cigan nnmber. 

Pnaerves  and  dolcea arrobaa. 

Baaencea kilos. 

Wooda sqaare  yards. 

Orangaa almudasK 

Bark  of  the  carapai  tree airobas. 

Palm  treea number. 

Various  timber yards. 

Beana arrobaa. 

Hidea,  tanned nnmber . 

Calla  or  Paraguayan  whisky ., gallons . 

Coooanutoil arrobaa. 

Ostrich  feathers do... 

Hide  cnttines,  &o do . . , 

Sleepers  and  Joists nnmber. 

Jaborand  i arrobaa . 

Hoopa number. 

Liqaon demljohna. 


.! 


Quantity. 

Value. 

4»5,876 

$996.  752  00 

37,317 

130,609  50 

338,033 

672,060  00 

20, 009,  W\ 

24,669  52 

3,249 

4,548  60 

1,467 

4.401  00 

83,424 

16, 712  00 

479, 177 

47, 917  70 

22,495 

2,811  87 

5,130 

2, 052  00 

11,  057 

2,534  40 

2,792 

1,641  00 

200 

1.400  00 

2. 769 

1,384  50 

586 

1, 172  00 

14 

1,160  00 

978 

978  00 

1,868 

1,358  00 

603 

803  90 

19,480 

779  20 

387 

774  e« 
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Artielec. 


•- MTobaa. 

Waienneloiis Bnmber. 

Hair MTobftfe. 

Qaebnoho  wood tons. 

P*rrot« nnmbor. 

Honey airobae. 

Sug-skitifl number. 

Sogar  cjuie bondleo. 

Soap «. .arrobae. 

Orange  peel do... 

Wheels pairs. 

Planta boxea. 

Indian  com anobas. 

Booea tons. 

Onions arrobaa. 

Tallow do... 

Posts nnmber. 

Lard arrobaa. 

Peannta do... 

Planta  of  the  amanibay nnmber . 

Knit  hunmoeks do... 

Bromilia arrobaa. 

PoUtoea do... 

Onnse  planta bnndlea. 

Manmoca,  dried arrobas. 

lartkenware  of  tlM  oovntrj doxena. 

Cbeese arrobas. 

Tarop6 do... 

Wax •. do... 

Bsskets  of  the  eonntry munber. 

Peelof  thejaborandi arrobas. 

Csrpinelio  skina nnmber. 

Cbip4  or  liandioea  bread arrobaa. 

Tarope poanda. 

Coeoanuta arrobas. 

Brooms dosens. 

SUkoooooBS do... 

Sarsaparilla arrobas. 

Pork do... 


Qoimtity. 


baakets. 

Terbatea arrobaa. 

Hnir  strainers dosens. 

Skins  of  mountain  eats number. 

Ems dosens. 

Chickens nnmber . 

Kgs arroba«. 

Ccnaba dozens. 

Cotton arrobas. 

Singing  birds cages. 

Limes baigs. 

Grindatones number. 

Bariey arrobaa. 

Kioe do... 

Handioea do... 

Monkey  skins nnmber . 

Pine  apples baakets . 

Starch arrobaa. 


Total  offldal  Talue 


Yalna. 


1,321 

8,200 

44 

200 

2,474 

424 

387 

1,788 

170 

187 

13 

509 

822 

818 

147 

48 

290 

87 

180 

450 

14 

54 

52 

102 

218 

189 

18 

8 

5 

142 

19 

31 

18 

87 

88 

8 

18 

3 

8 

27 

5 

9 

8 

100 

60 

5 

88 

1 

8 

11 

5 

2 

4 

15 
9 

5,397 


$880  58 

820  08 

816  88 

800  00 

494  80 

424  00 

387  88 

358  88 

340  00 

884  00 

380  08 

264  58 

188  80 

185  48 

147  80 

128  58 

119  89 

111  08 

98  88 

90  00 

70  00 

64  08 

52  00 

51  00 

43  80 

87  80 

88  08 
80  08 
25  00 
21  80 
19  00 
18  80 
18  00 
17  40 

17  29 

18  00 
18  88 
15  00 
12  08 


00 


8,781 


10 

10 
988 
888 

10  08 

10  00 
5  00 
8 
5 
8 
6 
2  68 
288 
248 
1  60 
1  80 
80 
40 


00 
80 
58 


1,928,548  88 


*An  arroba  is  26  pounds. 


t  Almuda  is  about  8  bushels. 


A  glance  at  the  foregoing  table  wiH  show  that  the  principal  exports 
of  the  eonntry  consist  almost  exclnsively  of  yerb&,  tobacco,  hides,  or- 
anges, and  timber,  with  an  almost  innumerable  array  of  small  items, 
many  of  them  of  no  significance  except  on  account  of  their  oddity. 


Imports  and  exports  for  four  years. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Ex]>ort8. 

Total. 

igra        

1956,144 
1, 030, 408 
1,292.943 
1, 320, 152 

1,582,342 
1,168,417 
1,928,548 
1, 650, 679 

82,538,488 

1880       ♦ 

2.198,828 

1881                

3, 221, 491 

laas                 .,, 

2, 970, 831 
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The  minister  of  the  treasury  states  that  the  apparent  dimimition  in 
the  commerce  of  1883  compared  with  the  previous  year  is  only  apparent, 
since  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  official  values  of  articles  passing 
through  the  customhouses. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  revenues  of  the  Bepublic  of  Paraguay,  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
war  with  the  allies,  and  for  several  years  after,  were  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  ordinary  aemands  of  the  Government,  have  of  late  shown  a 
decided  improvement.  This  has  especially  been  the  case  since  the 
present  able  minister  of  finance,  Senor  Juan  de  la  G.  Jimenez,  took 
charge  of  that  department.  The  revenues  are  principally  derived  from 
duties  levied  on  imports  and  exports,  warehousing,  taxes,  stamped 
paper,  licenses,  the  sale  of  public  lands,  &c.  The  principal  source,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  the  custom-house  duties.  These  for  the  last  two  years 
were  as  follows : 


Sonioe.  1881.  1882. 


DtttiM  from  imporU $342,918      $388,5M 

DntkMfrom  exporto 84,027         80,439 

Warehoaaing,  &o 15,838  8.643 


Total 441,778        477.621 


The  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of  stamped  paper  in  1882  was 
$15,528 ;  from  licenses,  $9,174 ;  from  the  post-office  department,  $2,516 ; 
from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  $6,621 ;  for  taxes,  $266,476 ;  for  sun- 
dries, $31,569.    Total  receipts  of  the  treasury  from  all  sources,  $819,503. 

I  have  not  before  me  the  amount  of  appropriations  for  the  last  year, 
but  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  difi'erent  departments  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  for  the  previous  year,  not,  however,  including  the  service  of  the 
public  debt,  were  as  follows : 

Depai-tment  of  the  interior,  including  expenBes  of  Congress $103, 361 

Department  of  foreign  relations 9, 7^0 

Department  of  the  treasury 36,660 

Department  of  j  ustice,  worship,  and  education 71, 748 

Department  of  war  and  marine 47, 345 

Total 268,834 

It  appears  that  on  the  31st  of  December,  1881,  there  was  a  cash  bal- 
ance to  the  credit  of  the  Government  of  $89,254 ;  and  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1882,  of  $144,621,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  public 
treasury  was  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

The  financial  outlook  of  Paraguay,  however,  is  not  at  present  as  satis- 
factory as  those  in  charge  of  the  Government  would  wish  to  make  it. 
And  this  is  owing  to  the  incubas  of  a  large  foreign  debt,  which,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  was  incurred  just  after  the  close  of  the  late  war.  The 
total  amount  of  the  two  loans,  which  were  contracted  in  England  in  1871 
and  1872,  was  for  about  $7,000,000.  Its  ostensible  object  was  for  the 
construction  of  railways  and  other  public  works,  but  what  became  of 
the  proceeds  is  a  conundrum  which  nobody  seems  prepared  to  answer. 
It  is  generally  stated  in  Paraguay  that  the  total  sum  which  ever  reached 
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tbe  treasury  of  the  nation  was  about  $150,000,  and  those  who  conducted 
the  negotiation,  I  suppose,  pocketed  the  balance  for  their  services. 

To  be  added  to  this  amount  is  the  sum  of  $8,960,183.  with  interest  at 
tbe  rate  of  6  x>er  cent,  per  annum,  l)ein^  the  amount  ox  the  award  fixed 
by  the  mixed  commission  for  losses  and  injuries  sustained  by  Brazilian 
subjects  during  the  war. 

Ap  Argentine  commission,  with  a  similarobjectin  view,  were  recently 
in  se^oii  in  Asuncion  for  the])nrposcof  determining  the  amount  of  the 
claims  and  damages  resulting  from  the  war  to  citizens  of  the  Argentine 
Bepnblic.     I  have  yet  seen  no  statement  of  the  amount  awarded. 

I  have  before  me  the  report  of  Senor  Juan  A.  Jara,  late  minister  of 
the  treasury,  for  the  year  1882,  and  the  statement  he  makes  of  the  foreign 
debt  of  Paraguay  is  as  follows : 

Amonnt  of  Brazilian  clainiH $8,960,183  03 

Liquidated  iuterest  on  the  same 916, 283  21 

First  London  loan 4,704,000  00 

Second  London  loan 2,163,756  00 

Loan  from  th«  Ar^ntine  National  Bank 42, 589  60 

Total  foreign  debt 16,786,811  84 

The  loan  from  the  national  bank  of  the  Argentine  Republic  was  for  a 
ipecial  purpose,  and  of  course  it  will  be  duly  accommodated;  but  in 
regard  to  the  other  amounts,  the  Government  of  Paraguay  is  of  course 
without  resources  at  present,  even  to  meet  the  accruing  interest,  in  the 
payment  of  which  it  long  since  made  default. 

Besides  this  foreign  indebtedness,  for  several  years  past  Paraguay 
has  also  had  a  small  floating  or  home  debt,  which,  in  1881,  amounted  to 
$642,667.19 ;  but  since  then  it  has  been  so  reduced  in  amount  that  now 
it  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  only  reaching  to  $171,493.71. 

• 

PROSPECTS  OF  THE  FOBEION  DEBT. 

In  regard  to  the  foreign  debt,  Seiior  Jara,  late  finance  minister,  in 
his  report  of  the  date  of  July  23,  1882,  makes  the  following  statement : 

I  have  nothing  new  to  say  in  regard  to  the  foreign  deht.  It  continues  exactly  in 
the  same  condition  as  ht^retofore,  without  our  having  been  able  to  do  anything 
towards  placing  it  on  a  better  footing.  Subsequent  to  the  arrangement  which 
was  entered  into  between  the  Government  of  Paraguay  and  the  committee  of  the 
London  bondholders,  and  which  failed  through  a  want  of  compliance  with  its  stipu- 
lations  ou  the  part  of  the  latter  parties,  nothiug  has  been  formally  done  with  a  view 
to  a  resnirption  of  negotiations  with  reference  to  the  English  debt.  Tlie  Government 
awaits  freah  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  committee  in  order  to  see  if  souie  definite 
arrangMnent  of  the  debt  on  terms  mutually  satisfactory  and  practicable  may  not  be 
effected. 

In  reference  to  the  obligations  {poUcias)  issued  as  an  indemnification  of  the  losses 
and  iiHaries  which  private  parties  sustained  during  the  war  against  the  allies,  I  am 
only  able  to  repeat  what  I  bad  the  honor  to  say  in  my  last  report,  to  wit,  that  we  are 
not  able  to  attend  to  its  service  for  the  public 'and  notorious  fact  that  the  elements 
to  thAt  end  are  absolntely  wanting,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  any  accom- 
modation with  reference  to  it  which  would  be  followed  by  any  practical  results. 

The  minister  is  correct.    It  is  impossible  for  Paraguay  to  meet  those 
claims.    In  my  opinion,  however,  it  is  not  expected  by  Brazil  that  the 
amount  awarded  will  ever  be  paid  in  terms;  but  it  is  held  in  reserve, 
in  order  to  meet  any  political  complications  which  may  hereafter  trans- 
pire, by  reason  of  which  that  empire,  which  has  for  many  years  looked 
on  Paraguay  with  longing  and  avaricious  eyes,  may  have  a  pretext  for 
i&nexation  or  forcible  possession.    And  it  is  evidently  to  counteract 
tkis  Brazilian  scheme  that  the  Argentine  Kepublic  has  lately  seen  the 
IKopriety  of  also  adjusting  and  definiteJj  Bxing  the  amount  of  iudeuv- 
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nification  for  which  Paraguay  is  likewise  responsible  to  citizens  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  the  way  of  losses  and  injuries  sustained  by  the 
war.  Thus  the  latter  nation,  though  it  may  never  expect  to  receive  a 
cent  in  payment,  will  yet  have  an  equal  interest  with  Brazil  in  the  fu- 
ture destiny  of  Paraguay,  and  will  consent  to  no  encroachments  on  the 
latter  Republic,  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  integrity  of 
its  territory  or  of  its  Government. 

EFFORTS   TO  PROMOTE   IMMIGRATION. 

Meanwhile  there  is  no  better  gauge  of  the  high  hopes  which  those  at 
present  in  charge  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay  have  of  its  develop- 
ment and  destiny  than  the  earnest  efforts  they  are  making  to  promote 
immigration  and  induce  the  investment  of  foreign  capital.  Immediately 
after  the  award  to  Paraguay  of  Villa  Occidental  and  the  adjacent  Chaco 
by  President  Hayes  that  settlement  was  formed  into  an  agricultural 
colony  under  the  new  name  of  Villa  Hayes,  an  appropriation  of  ♦40,000 
having  been  made  to  further  the  end  in  view ;  and  I  understand  the 
success  which  has  thus  far  attended  the  project  is  in  every  respect  sat- 
isfactory. Dr.  Decond,  the  present  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  a  gen- 
tleman of  extensive  travel  through  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and 
a  statesman  of  far-seeing  views,  has  made  himself  especially  conspicuous 
by  hjs  writings  looking  to  the  material  progress  of  his  country  ;  while 
the  president  of  the  Republic,  General  D.  Bernadiuo  Caballero,  fully 
in  accord  with  his  advanced  views,  has  sought  to  make  them  practical. 
In  his  last  message  to  the  Paraguayan  congress  he  says : 

Under  the  auspices  of  p^ace,  the  Goverament  has  been  able  to  consider  carefaU j 
the  solution  of  varions  problems  of  high  importance  to  the  country,  and  one  of  mj 
first  duties  will  be  to  submit  for  your  approbation  a  general  project  for  the  encour- 
agement of  colonization.  I  need  not  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  this  measure.  Since 
the  late  war  our  population  has  remained  very  reduced,  with  a  most  notable  dispro- 
portion between  the  sexee.  On  this  account  the  natural  increase  of  our  population 
must  of  necessity  be  slow,  as  likewise  also  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country.  We  must  then  seek  to  increase  our  population  by  artificial  means — by  con- 
ceding to  those  come  to  establish  themselves  amoug  um  liberally  of  our  public  lands 
and  a  participation  in  the  same  advantages  that  our  neighboring  countries  offer. 

The  project  thus  submitted  was  the  organization  of  a  department  of 
immigration  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  it 
was  at  once  sanctioned  by  the  Paraguayan  congress.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  full,  but  they  seem  to  be  of  a 
liberal  character.  The  minister  is  authorized  to  establish  colonies  for 
agricultural  purposes  on  such  public  lands  as  he  may  select,  preference 
being  had  to  those  on  navigable  rivers  and  railway  lines,  or  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  projected  prolongation  ;  the  lands  to  be  subdivided  into 
lots  of  sixteen  and  eight  square  cuadras  each,  equal  to  about  eighty  and 
forty  acres  each ;  and  such  families  as  are  willing  to  immigrate  to  the 
country  on  the  conditions  specitied  in  the  law  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Government  (1)  the  expense  of  their  passage  from  the 
port  of  embarkation  to  their  destination ;  (2)  maintenance  at  the  public 
expense  for  six  months,  to  be  extended  to  another  six  months  under 
extraordinary  circumstances ;  as  also  a  habitation,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, seeds,  and  animals  for  service;  (3)  a  lot  of  eighty  acres  {diez  y 
seis  ouadraa  cuadradas)^  the  title  to  which  will  be  secured  after  having 
cultivated  it  for  five  successive  years.  Besides  this,  each  colonist  has 
the  right  to  acquire  from  one  to  four  additional  lots  at  the  price  of  $2 
for  each  cuadra,  payable  in  ten  annual  installments.  It  would  seem 
tJbat  the  terms  are  so  reasonable  that  the  populations  of  over-crowde4 
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Earope  would  gladly  take  ail  vantage  of  tbem  in  the  hope  of  improving 
their  material  coudition. 

LAW  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Besides  this  law  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  coloui8t8,  the  late  ses- 
sion of  the  Paraguayan  congress,  with  a  view  to  stimulate  tlie  pastoral 
industries,  also  passed  a  law  for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  of  the  na- 
tion, which  embrace  a  large  portion  of  its  superficial  area.  For  this 
purpose  it  divides  them,  according  to  their  advantages  and  accessibility, 
into  three  distinct  classes,  and  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Government  are 
u  foUows  :  for  lands  of  the  first  class,  t.  e.,  those  which  are  considered 
the  best,  the  sum  of  $1,500  x)er  square  league ;  for  lands  of  the  second 
dass,  $1,000  per  square  league,  and  for  those  of  the  third  class,  $80il 
p^  square  leagae,  and  the  lx>nd8  of  the  Government  will  be  received  in 
payment  od  certain  conditions  mentioned  in  the  law.  Already,  while  I 
vas  in  Paraguay,  I  met  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  foreign  nationality 
who  were  prospecting  with  reference  to  the  purchase  of  lands  with  a 
Tiew  to  embarking  in  cattle  farms. 

CATTLE  FARMING. 

For  this  industry  Paraguay,  owing  to  its  magnificent  grasses  and 
abundance  of  sha^le  and  water,  seems  to  be  especially  favorable.  In 
former  ^^ears  it  had  been  its  leading  industry,  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
in  great  part  consisting  of  horned  cattle ;  but  the  exigencies  of  the  war 
sirept  oflf  everything,  and  at  its  close  there  were  not  cattle  in  thecoun- 
^  sufficient  to  supply  the  people  with  beef.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
however,  large  numbers  have  been  driven  fiom  the  province  of  Oor- 
hentes,  Argentine  Republic;  and  now  the  number  of  horn-d  cattle  in 
Paraguay  is  estimated  to  be  about  500,000,  the  leading  estancieros  own- 
iDg  from  4,000  to  8,000  each.  Some  of  the  cattle  farms  of  the  interior 
are  remarkable  for  their  natural  beauty,  the  alternations  of  meadow  and 
parlL,  with  intervening  water-courses,  giving  them  the  appearance  of 
ealtivated  preserves.  Persons  desirous  of  information  on  this  subject 
or  the  price  of  Paraguayan  lands  would  do  well  to  address  Messrs. 
Groskey  &  Herbert,  land  agents,  Asuncion. 

SHEEP. 

There  are  but  few  sheep  in  the  country.  It  seems  somewhat  strange 
that  so  important  a  source  of  national  wealth  as  wool-growing  has  thus 
far  had  no  development.  Some  undertake  to  prove  that  the  climate  is 
too  warm  for  sheep ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  this  is  so.  According  to 
the  last  report  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  a  movement  is  now  being 
made  to  foment  this  industry  and  improve  the  breed,  and  it  may  be 
that  in  the  future  there  will  be  more  attention  paid  to  the  rearing  of 
iheep. 

RAILWAY  FROM  ASUNCION  TO  PARAGUARI. 

One  great  obstacle  to  opening  up  of  the  interior  of  Paraguay  is  the 
VMit  of  adequate  means  of  communication.  The  roads  throughout  the 
interior  are  generally  bad,  and  there  are  but  few  bridges  over  the  nu- 
Mroos  water-courses.  The  only  railway  is  that  from  Asuncion  to  Para- 
nan,  a  distance  of  not  quite  forty  miles.  This  was  completed  in  1864 
oj  the  Paraguayan  Grov^nment^  and  it  was  the  original  inteution  to 
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extend  it  as  far  as  Villa  Rica,  but  this  was  prevented  from  want  of  funds. 
It  wiis  sold  to  a  private  corporation  in  1877  for  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  and 
paid  for  in  treasury  scrip,  which  was  then  at  a  great  discount.  Though 
considerable  amounts  have  been  spent  in  repairs,  the  track  is  in  an  un- 
satisfactory condition.  The  amount  of  trafiBic  over  the  line,  however,  is 
so  inconsiderable  that  the  proprietors  do  not  feel  like  making  any  im- 
provements. The  last  report  furnished  by  Mr.  Closkey,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  business  of  the  line,  show^s  that  the  total  traffic  from  all 
sources  for  the  year  amounted  to  only  $61,207.  The  trains  run  only 
four  times  a  week,  leaving  Asuncion  in  the  morning  and  returning  io 
the  evening.  To  accommodate  the  poverty  of  the  country  four  classes 
of  passengers  are  pro^ided  for.  The  distinction  between  the  third  and 
fourth  classes  is  that  the  former  are  carried  in  box  cars  with  seats, 
and  the  latter  in  platform  cars  without  seats,  and  with  only  a  railing 
around  the  sides,  the  prices  of  the  fares  corresponding  to  the  accom- 
modations. 

In  1876  a  scheme  was  projected  by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  run 
a  railway  from  Asuncion  through  Paraguay  and  the  Brazilian  province 
of  Parana  to  Paranagu^;  and  the  proposed  line  was  even  surveyed,  bat 
in  the  midst  of  other  more  pressing  public  works  nothing  has  yet  been 
done  towards  its  construction  by  that  Empire. 

TKLEGRAPHIC   COMMUNICATION. 

There  is  but  one  line  of  telegraph  in  Paraguay  which  follows  the  rail- 
road from  Asuncion  to  Paraguari.  An  important  line,  however,  is  now 
being  constructed  to  connect  Asuncion  with  the  city  of  Corrientes,  in 
the  Argentine  Kepublic,  from  which  pointt  here  is  direct  telegraphic 
communication  with  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  opening  of  this  new  line  upon  Paraguay  will  be  of  almost  in- 
calculable advantage,  its  present  isolated  position  making  all  commer- 
cial and  business  transactions  with  other  countries  slow  and  tedious. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  A  NATIONAL  BANK. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  of  Paraguay  a  law  was  passed 
for  the  organization  of  a  national  bank  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
♦2,000,000,  the  Government  being  one  of  the  largest  stockholders.  It 
is  expected  that  this  institution,  which  will  also  be  the  fiscal  agent  of 
the  Government,  will  be  ready  for  business  next  year.  At  present  ihe 
only  bank  in  the  Republic  is  the  Bank  of  Paraguay,  with  a  capital  of 
$1(K),000,  doing  business  in  Asuncion,  and  furnishing  the  currency 
which  circulates  among  the  people.  It  enjoys  some  fiscal  privileges,  is 
exempt  from  taxation,  and  has  the  power  of  fixing  its  own  rate  of  in- 
terest. It  is,  however,  a  very  small  institution,  and  lacks  facilities  for 
doing  business  outside  the  country.  In  the  present  condition  of  trade 
the  balance  being  in  favor  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  bank  notes 
of  the  latter  not  only  pass  current  in  Paraguay,  but  are  even  at  a  pre- 
mium for  the  purpose  of  making  remittances,  the  price  of  exchange  in 
favor  of  Buenos  Ayres  sometimes  reaching  to  5  per  cent. 

DIRECT  TRADE  WITH  EUROPE. 

In  regard  to  the  commercial  outlook  of  the  country  there  is  little  at 

present  to  be  said.    The  demands  of  the  population  are  so  small  that 

i&ir  opportunities  have  yet  ofl^ered  for  profitable  trade  with  outside  na- 
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tiang.  There  have  been  various  projects  for  opening  a  direct  trade  with 
Earopeau  ports ;  and  the  well-known  Lamport  and  Holt  line  of  ocean 
steamers  have  been  approached  with  a  view  to  sending  their  steamers 
through  froDi  Liverpool  to  Asuncion  without  breaking  bulk ;  but,  in 
the  absence  of  profitable  freights,  of  course  such  a  thing  cannot  be 
expected.  Indeed,  owing  to  the  shallow  water  in  the  Paran4  at  some 
seasons,  the  scheme  would  require  the  building  of  boats  of  much  lighter 
draught  than  those  at  present  in  the  service  of  that  company.*  With 
the  development  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  possibilities  of  the 
country  there  may  ultimately  spring  up  a  demand  for  American  ma- 
chinery ;  bat  at  present  all  the  operations  of  husbandry  are  accom- 
plished with  the  most  primitive  implements  of  industry.  About  the 
only  articles  of  American  manufacture  which  I  saw  during  my  visit  to 
AsDDcion  were  a  few  plows,  spades,  and  hoes,  a  quantity  of  starch, 
iDil  De  Voe^s  kerosene  oil,  all,  of  course,  purchased  from  importers  in 
Bnenus  Ayres. 

MANUFACTUEES   OF   THE  COUNTRY. 

The  manufactures  of  Paraguay  are  still  so  inconsiderable  as  scarcely 
to  he  entitled  to  any  special  notice.  After  the  death  of  the  tyrant 
Fraucia  and  the  opening  of  the  country  to  foreign  capital  by  the  elder 
Lopez,  a  company  of  American  capitalists  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  with  corresponding  privileges  from  the  Paraguayan 
Goveniment,  not  only  for  commercial,  but  also  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, commenced  operations  in  Asunci  >n,  with  Edward  A.  Hopkins, 
esq.,  as  general  agent,  under  the  most  promising  auspices,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  tbiit  republic  in  the  line  of  various  important  industries 
fieemed  almost  a  fixed  fact.  In  a  very  short  time,  however,  the  com- 
pany became  the  victim  of  the  caprices  and  Jealousies  of  Lopez,  and 
was  dismissed  from  the  country  almost  without  notice,  to  the  utter  ruin 
of  those  who  had  invested  their  money  and  their  time  in  the  enterprise. 
Since  then  the  vicissitudes  and  misfortunes  of  Paraguay  have  prevented 
any  further  attempt.s  to  establish  manufactures  there ;  though  now 
that  the  internal  quiet  of  the  nation  is  fully  assured,  and  those  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  Government  are  aroused  to  the  importance  of  attract- 
ing foreign  capital,  I  am  informed  that  those  offering  to  engage  in  man- 
ufacturing pursuits  will  be  at^corded  the  most  liberal  inducements. 

Fiber. — A  few  years  ago  Messrs.  8.  B.  Hale  &  Co.,  American  mer- 
diatits  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  own  an  extensive  tract  of  land  a  few 
leagues  above  Asuncion  on  the  Paraguay  River,  undertook  the  prepa- 
ration of  fiber,  not  only  for  roping  and  cordage,  but  also  for  woven  goods, 
from  a  native  Paragunyan  plant  called  cazdguatd^  a  species  of  allocs,  1 
beheve,  which  grows  spontaneously  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
tests  which  were  made  by  experts  from  the  Unite<l  States  were  entirely 
satisfactory,  the  fil>er  being  equal  if,  indeed,  not  sui)erior  to  any  that  is 
produced  in  the  world ;  but  the  field  of  operations  was  so  inaccessible, 
and  so  remote  from  market,  that  the  industry  was  finally  given  up. 
There  is,  however,  a  future  for  this  fiber  equal  to  the  present  which  ma- 
nila  enjoys. 

*  Since  the    al»ov«)  was  written  I  find  the   tbUowing  paragraph    in    the   Buenon 

kfff».  Standard:  '*A  coHeagne  announcee  the  formation  of  a  company  to  run  Hteam- 

<n  fmm  Spain  to    Uraguay,  Argentine    Repablic,   and    Paraguay.     This   iH  goo<l  ^ 

wtm%  for  PaiBffuay.     The  first  steamer  of  the  company  is  in  course  of  construction 

■Ml  will  be  c^ed  Solis,  after  the  discoverer  of  the  River  Plate ;    the  second  steamer 

^n  be  ealled  the  Colon.*' 
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Pottery, — The  exceedingly  fine  quality  of  the  clays  of  Paraguay  has 
long  been  known.  Indeed,  almost  from  time  immemorial  the  natives 
have  produced  a  variety  of  red  earthenware,  consisting  of  water  jars, 
crocks,  pitchers,  basins,  piping,  drain-tiles,  roofing-tiles,  flooring-tiles, 
bricks,  &c.,  all  hand  made,  whose  beauty  was  remarkable  and  whose 
durability  almost  marvelous.  They  have  found  a  re^idy  sale  not  only  at 
home,  but  in  nil  the  neighboring  countries.  Last  year,  well-known  par- 
ties from  England,  with  a  large  capital  at  their  disposal,  brought  out 
all  the  necessary  machinery  for  embarking  in  this  business  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale ;  and,  while  in  Paraguay  1  visited  their  works  at  Aregua, 
a  station  on  the  railwaj^  about  20  miles  from  Asuncion.  The  industry 
promises  to  be  a  most  important  one  for  Paraguay. 

White  rum. — Another  manufacture,  which  if  properly  attended  might 
become  very  important,  is  that  of  the  production  of  canaj  a  species  of 
white  rum  distilled  from  the  sugar  cane,  and  strong  in  essential  spirits. 
It  is  almost  exclusively  the  drink  of  the  country,  and  is  extensively  con- 
sumed all  over  this  part  of  South  America.  Its  production  is,  how- 
ever, conducted  in  the  most  primitive  fashion.  In  one  distillery  that  I 
visited,  the  juice  of  the  crushed  cane  was  fermented  in  a  large  solid 
trough,  dug  out  of  the  trunk  of  an  enormous  tree,  while  the  condenser 
was  a  worm  set  in  a  wooden  cask.  A  German  colony,  recently  settled 
in  the  partido  of  Yaguaron,  have,  I  understand,  embarked  in  this  in- 
dustry, and  in  connection  with  it  also  that  of  the  distillation  of  essen- 
tial oils  from  the  bitter  orange,  the  lime,  the  banana,  the  tamarind, 
and  other  fruits  of  the  country.  In  Asuncion  is  an  establishment  where 
liquorif  flavored  with  the  different  fruits  of  Paraguay  are  manufactured 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  of  a  purity  and  quality  that  are  a  great 
improvement  on  those  imported  from  France. 

Rubber. — There  is  a  tree  of  the  country,  everywhere  very  abundant, 
called  Mangdic^j  or  India-rubber  tree,  from  the  sap  of  which  a  most  ex- 
cellent article  of  gum-elastic  is  manufactured.  In  Villa  San  Pedro  this 
industry  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  in  a  very  primitive 
way.  With  the  investment  of  a  little  capital  it  might  become  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  the  manufactures  of  the  nation,  the  demand  for  the 
article  abroad  always  insuring  a  ready  market. 

Tobacco  and  cigars. — I  have  already  incidentally  referred  to  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  and  cigars.  This  industry  might  readily  be  made 
to  assume  much  larger  proportions,  the  exports  of  the  article  already 
being  next  in  value  to  that  of  the  yerba  mote.  The  largest  plantations 
are  in  Villa  Rica,  though  the  product  of  those  in  Luqu^,  has  the  best 
reputation,  being  esteemed  before  that  which  is  produced  in  Bahia. 

Though  everybody  smokes  in  Paraguay,  I  cannot  say  much  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  cigars  are  made,  those  smoked  by  the  Paraguayan 
women,  and  which  are  seen  in  their  mouths  from  morning  till  nighty 
especially  being  unwieldy  and  absurd  in  their  proportions.  There  are, 
however,  several  establishments  where  nicely  manufactured  and  mer- 
chantable cigars  are  turned  out  to  the  tirade. 

Faraguayan  la<!e, — The  most  remarkable  industry  in  Paraguay,  how- 
ever, is  the  manufacture  of  lace.  It  is  a  specialty  of  the  country,  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Paraguayan  women,  and  finds  a  ready  sale 
in  all  parts  of  South  America.  The  skill  which  they  display  with  the 
needle  is  wonderful,  the  art  being  another  remnant  of  the  lessons  taught 
,  by  the  Jesuits.  The  specimens  of  edging,  inserting,  lace  handker- 
chiefs, worked  chemises,  head-gear,  mantillas,  curtains,  shawls,  tidies, 
sofa-backs,  and  even  hammocks,  which  these  women  sell  at  very  mod- 
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mte  rates,  woald  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  command  exor- 
bitant prices. 

Cotton  cloth. — ^They  also  weave  a  cotton  cloth,  which  they  use  not 
only  for  anderclothing,  but  dresses  likewise,  of  both  men  and  women. 

Puzzlerings. — I  may  also  here  mention  the  Paraguayan  puzzle-rings, 
moigt  ingeniously  worked  in  links  from  fine  gold,  a  great  curiosity  which 
every  visitor  carries  away  with  him  as  a  souvenir  of  the  country. 

ASUNCION  AND  ITS  SUBROUNDINGS. 

No  person,  however,  can  go  to  Paraguay  without  carrying  away 
pleasant  impressions.  While  its  most  sad  history  fills  him  with  pity, 
the  abundant  hospitality  of  the  people,  who,  under  exceedingly  adverse 
drGamstances,  have  proved  themselves  to  be  as  generous  as  they  are 
brave,  at  once  assures  him  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  friends.  In  Asun- 
don,  the  capital,  there  are  many  cultivated  people,  and  the  better  classes 
have  an  air  of  refinement  equal  to  that  of  any  city  of  South  America. 
Here  the  authorities  of  the  nation  all  reside.  Asuncion  possesses  a 
national  <^llege,  with  full  professorships,  and  a  number  of  municipal 
aehools  for  both  sexes.  These,  as  well  as  a  system  of  public  schools 
tiiroughout  the  interior,  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
treasury.  There  is  also  a  public  library  in  the  city,  containing  several 
tbousanil  volumes,  and  on  its  shelves,  as  well  as  on  those  of  some  of 
the  citizens,  I  was  pleased  to  observe  many  standard  American  authors, 
8ach  as  the  works  of  Kent,  Story,  Wheaton,  and  Greenleaf,  in  the  law, 
and  of  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Irving,  and  Motley,  in  history,  and  full  sets 
of  Appleton's  £ncycloi>edia. 

The  most  important  buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  Government,  the 
cathedral,  the  cabildo,  the  commendancia,  the  national  college,  the  hos- 
pital, the  central  market,  the  railway  station,  and  the  churches  of  San 
Boqne  and  of  San  Francisco.  A  tramway,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  Horrocks,  an  English  gentleman,  connects  the  port  with  the 
railway,  thus  passing  through  the  entire  extent  of  the  city.  Situated, 
aa  it  is,  on  the  slopes  of  a  beautiful  hill,  with  the  river  circling  around 
it  on  two  sides,  with  a  distant  view  of  the  Lambar6  peak  on  the  SDUth 
and  the  monotonous  grandeur  of  the  virgin  forests  of  the  Gran  Ghaco 
on  the  west,  presents  quite  an  attractive  appearance;  while  its  suburbs 
are  dotted  with  innumerable  country  seats  (quintas),  orange  groves, 
and  small  farms.  Asuncion,  however,  is  now  only  a  wreck  of  what  it 
once  was;  and  the  remains  of  the  extensive  arsenal  built  by  the  second 
Lopez ;  of  the  massive  theater  occupying  a  whole  square,  which  was 
never  i^mpleted;  of  the  magnificent  palace  which  was  commenced  just 
befine  the  war  and  whose  wonderful  architecture,  after  having  been 
'^stormeil  at  by  shot  and  shell,"  is  now  but  a  grim  and  mournful  ruin, 
are  all  suggestive  reminders  of  "  the  glory  which  has  departed." 

THE  HOPEFUL  SPIRIT  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  note  the  hopeful  spirit  with  which  the 
present  Government,  fully  appreciating  its  fallen  fortunes,  is  seeking 
not  merely  to  restore  but  to  raise  the  country  to  a  higher  level  of  civ- 
ilization and  the  people  to  an  increased  measure  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. In  this  view,  I  quote,  in  translation,  the  following  extracts 
from  the  late  report  of  the  minister  of  the  treasury: 

1  am  pleaoed  to  be  able  to  ioform  yoa  that  the  last  year,  so  far  a9  regards  our 
taanciaT  position,  hati  beei»the  most  satisfactory  we  have  bad  for  a  loni;  time.  I  do 
Mi  flaj,  bowerer,  that  we  bare  attafaed  to  the  summit  of  our  aspirations,     ^e  aT% 
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•till  far,  very  far  from  the  prosperity  that  we  wish  for.  Indeed,  scarcely  can  we  say 
that  we  have  taken  our  firHt  step  upon  the  road  of  proftress ;  and  we  should  make 
every  effort  that  our  sacrifices  toward  ho  desirable  an  end  shall  not  have  been  in 
vain. 

While  endeavoring  to  improve  our  tinanciul  condition,  we  should  not  merely  aim  to 
meet  the  outlay  required  by  the  public  service,  but  we  should  endeavor  at  the  same 
time  to  assist  the  development  of  private  wealth,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  true  national 
prosperity.  To  the  attainment  of  this  object  it  is  not  alone  sufficient  that  the  Goveru- 
ment  should  give  its  protection  and  assistance,  but  the  x^^^^P^^  '*^^  large  should  co-op- 
erate, by  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  useful  industries.  On  this  basis  the 
Government  has  sought  to  foster,  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means,  the  agriculture,  the 
commerce,  and  the  various  industries  of  the  nation  ;  not  merely  by  bestowing  upon 
them  such  guarantees  as  were  in  it«  power,  but  by  the  oonceKsiou  of  privileges  to  such 
enterprises  as  should  be  projected.  If  our  progress  has  thus  far  been  slow,  it  is  there- 
suit,  not  of  I  he  indifference  and  apathy  of  the  Government,  but  to  the  unavoidable 
ditUculties  with  which  these  three  important  branches  of  national  prosperity  have 
had  to  contend,  owing  to  the  lack  alike  of  capital  and  enterprise,  those  essential  pre- 
reqiiisiten  of  progress  and  development. 

Paraguay  offers  a  vast  held  for  the  safe  employment  of  active  capital ;  but  the  ob- 
stacles! have  referred  to  and  the  lack  of  confidence  which  has  been  caused  by  the  po 
litical  vicissitudes  to  which  the  Government  has  been  subjected  ever  since  the  late 
disastrous  five  years'  war,  and,  above  all,  the  blunders  committed  by  the  first  Govern- 
ment organized  in  the  country  after  that  overwhelming  catastrophe,  have  for  a  long 
time  paralyzed  our  progress.  It  is  difficult  to  acquire  credit ;  and  when  once  lo.st,  it 
is  more  difacult  to  recover  it.  Thanks,  however,  to  tlie  efforts  of  those  now  in  power, 
I  am  able  to  say  that  our  internal  credit  is  once  more  assured,  and,  t)wing  to  the  con- 
fidence which  this  fact  inspires,  the  development  of  our  commerce,  eur  agriculture, 
and  our  industries  has  now,  it  would  seem,  indeed  connne  ]ce<l  in  earnoMt. 

THE  president's  VIEWS  OF   THE   SITUATION. 

The  message  of  President  Cavallero  to  the  last  Paragimyan  Cougress 
exhibits  an  equally  hopeful  spirit.  I  quote,  in  translation,  a  few  of  its 
paragraphs : 

We  begin  to  experience  at  last  the  result  of  the  patient  labor  we  have  undergone 
in  raising  the  country  from  its  prostration,  in  repairing  past  disasters,  and  in  giving 
a  new  impulse  to  our  onward  march.  We  have  required  a  large  measure  of  patience 
and  self-denial  to  attain  these  results;  but, fortunately,  after  having  overcome  the 
pressure  of  hard  and  difficult  trials,  we  are  now  able  to  feel  assured  that  the  work  of 
national  reconstruction  is  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  that  the  conn  try  is  once  more 
moving  forward  with  a  steady  step  to  a  prosperous  future.  In  this  noble  work  it  is 
eonsoling  to  observe  that  the  people  themselves  have  taken  the  most  important  part. 
The  cruel  misfortunes  which  they  have  had  to  endure  for  a  time  saddened  their  spirit, 
but  they  were  not  able  to  crush  it;  and  to-day  the  noble  work  which  has  been  digni- 
fied by  their  sufferings  begins  to  exhibit  the  victory  which  peace  can  achieve  for  a 
country. 

This  transformation  is  exerting  a  happy  influence  in  behalf  of  public  order.  The 
Constitution  is  no  longer  a  dead  letter.  Its  prescriptions  art)  no  longer  faithless 
promises.  The  independent  action  of  the  ditferent  departments  of  the  Government  is 
no  longer  a  lie.  The  sacred  jguarant^es  of  life,  honor,  and  property  are  no  longer  vain 
chimeras. 

Everything  now  favors  the  advancement  of  the  country.  The  wonderful  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  the  blandness  of  the  climate,  the  development  of  its  splendid  pos- 
sibilities, all  invite  men  from  other  countries  to  come  and  iidiabit  this  new  laud  of 
promise,  and,  in  the  enjo^'ment  of  its  liberal  institutions,  make  it  their  a<lopted  coun- 
try. A  nation  is  not  precluded  from  being  great  and  prosperous  by  the  small  extent 
of  its  territory.  The  riches  of  a  nation  are  not  measured  by  its  size,  but  by  it«  culti- 
vation, if 8  civilization,  its  commerce,  and  its  industries;  and  our  every  eft'ort  should 
be  directed  to  the  development  of  the  elements  which  so  marvelously  exist  around 
us,  and  in  which  our  future  greatness  must  consist.  The  state  of  the  country  is  emi- 
nently 8atisfact<iry  ;  our  pastoral  industry  is  increasing;  our  agriculture  is  occupying 
larger  areas;  our  commerce  is  assuming  greater  importance,  and  our  industries  are 
gradually  expanding.  What  is  more,  all  the  departments  of  the  Government  are 
working  harmoniously  and  in  unison,  while  the  administration  of  justice  thnmgh 
the  courts,  those  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  move  on  with  commendable 
regularity. 
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NATIONS  BEPBESENTED  IN  PABAGUAY. 

These  extracts  exhibit  the  pluck  and  perseverance  with  which  the 
Paraguayans  are  struggling  for  a  higher  place  in  the  category  of  nations. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed,  that  at  last  a  brighter  day  is  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  that  unfortunate  country.  During  my  recent  visit  there  I 
was  pleased  to  notice  that  as  an  act  of  friendly  recognition,  not  merely 
the  nations  of  South  America,  but  nearly  all  the  leading  ones  of  Europe 
were  duly  represented  at  Asuncion,  either  through  consulates  or  lega- 
tions, and  in  some  cases  through  both ;  the  flag  of  the  United  States  alone 
utmed  fo  be  missing.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  we  could  do  nothing 
more,  we  might  at  lea«t  afford  to  give  to  that  struggling  republic  the 
oatward  assurauces  of  our  neighborly  interest,  and  the  encouragement 
of  a  closer  consular,  if  not  diplomatic,  representation.  We  had  such 
representatives  resident  there  when  tyrants  and  dictators  were  deso- 
lating that  fair  land.  Why  should  we  not  have  them  there  now,  when 
patient,  patriotic  men  are  trying  to  redeem  it8  hard  fortunes  I  We  have^ 
it  is  true,  a  representative  for  both  Paraguay  and  Urftguay,  which  are 
atboQsand  miles  asunder,  but  his  official  residence  and  the  field  of  his 
aervices  are  in  Montevideo,  a  running  visit  perhaps  once  a  year  being 
the  extent  of  his  mission  to  Asuncion.  If  lam  correctly  informed,  we 
have  had  uo  consul  appointed  for  Paraguay  since  1853,  and  I  believe 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  which,  as  an  emblem  of  republicanism 
and  populac  sovereignty,  is  a  grateful  and  reassuring  sight  to  all  strug- 
gling peoples,  has  notl)een  seen  in  Paraguay  for  many  j^ears.  Itspres- 
eoce  there  once  more  could  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  people,  not 
merely  as  a  token  of  our  good- will,  but  as  a  suggestion  of  our  own  great 
example  in  the  successful  solution  of  the  delicate  problem  of  self-gov- 
ernment. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOB  TBADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  United  States  seemed  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  the  commercrial  development  of  this  part  of  South  America ; 
nod  the  explorations  of  the  great  water-courses  which  drain  it,  by  the 
United  States  steamer  Waterwitch,  under  Capt.  Thomas  Page,  U.  S.  N., 
by  order  of  our  Government,  in  1854-'56,  are  still  remembered  by  the 
people  of  Paraguay.  They  were  made  just  after  the  navigation  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  and  its  great  tributaries  had  been  declared  free  to  the 
world,  and  they  were  conducted  in  the  interests  of  commerce.  The  in- 
formation which  Captain  Page's  report  embodies  in  regard  to  those 
rivers  is  in  many  respects  as  correct  to-day  as  it  was  at  the  time  it  was 
prepared.  Now  that  Parajguay  is  once  more  restored  to  commercial  en- 
terprise why  not  seek  to  profit  by  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  that 
eonntry  and  of  the  rivers  that  lead  to  it  f  The  first  move  to  this  end 
vonld  seem  to  be  the  appointment  of  a  consular  or  commercial  agent  to 
lepresent  our  interests  there.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  seen,  that  our  com- 
merce with  Paraguay  is  at  present  almost  nil ;  but  so  also  is  that  of  all 
^  other  manufacturing  nations.  So  far  as  foreign  commerce  is  con- 
eemed  that  country  is  really  unoccupied  ground;  and  this  is  more  than  can 
be  said  in  regard  to  any  other  that  I  know  of.  Quite  all  the  trade  of  Par- 
i^uay  in  manufactured  articles  of  prime  necessity  is  now  conducted  at 
•eeond-hand  through  the  Argentine  Kepublic.  flight  we  not,  if  proper 
eferts  were  made,  go  in  and  secure  this  trade  at  first-hand  f 

The  cotton  and  woolen  goods  sent  to  Paraguay  last  year  amounted  to 
Murly  $500,000 ;  the  hardware  and  cutlery,  including  a  few  agricaltu- 
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ral  implements,  exceeded  $50,000 ;  the  mercery  amounted  to  $68,000 ; 
the  ready-made  clothing  to  over  $60,000 ;  the  boots  and  shoes  to  $26,000 ; 
while  drugs  and  medicines,  arms  and  ammunition,  furniture  and  jew- 
ehry,  all  reached  to  considerable  amounts.  It  may  l>e  argued  that  this 
trade  is  too  inconsiderable  to  be  worthy  of  our  attention.  But  eveiything 
must  have  a  beginning,  and,  in  the  nature  of  commerce,  it  is  destined  to 
increase.  Meanwhile  it  would  be  a  great  deal  in  our  favor  to  have  ob- 
tained a  commercial  foothold  in  the  country.  To  effect  this  the  presence 
of  a  consular  or  commercial  agent,  duly  commissioned  by  our  Govern- 
ment, might  greatly  assist.  Other  nations,  ever  watchful  for  opportuni- 
ties to  extend  their  trade  and  seek  out  new  markets  for  their  manufact- 
ures, already  have  their  eyes  on  this  unoccupied  field  of  operations. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  would  state  that  in  the  estimate  I  have 
attempted  to  draw  of  the  present  condition  of  Paraguay,  and  of  its  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  political  outlook,  I  have  obtained  my  information 
where  it  was  possible  from  original  sources,  and  in  all  cases  have  given 
figures  where  I  was  able  to  find  them  rather  than  opinions,  availing 
myself,  however,  where  figures  were  not  accessible,  of  the  views  of  those 
who  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  country.  In  my  opinion,  if  those 
who  are  conducting  its  destinies  continue  faithful  and  patient,  there  is 
an  outcome  to  that  unfortunate  Republic.  The  country  is  akounding  in 
natural  resources  and  raw  materials,  but  science  and  modern  methods 
have  done  next  to  nothing  to  utilize  them.  The  people  are  nearly  all 
poor.  There  is  little  individual  wealth.  The  richest  men  have  little 
more  than  wild  lands  to  represent  their  riches.  There  are,  however, 
very  few  who  are  actually  needy;  for,  almost  without  any  exertion,  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  forests  bountifully  supply  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  In  its  new  departure,  however,  as  a  progressive  nation,  the 
first  great  want  of  Paraguay  is  population  ;  inen  especially  are  in  de- 
mand, not  merely  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  sexes  and  repopulate 
its  waste  places,  but  to  develop  its  immense  agricultural  possibilities,  to 
increase  its  pastoral  wealth,  and  to  foment  a  hundred  different  lines  of 
industry  for  which  the  country  oft'ers  marvelous  opportunities.  The  ac- 
cession from  Europe  of  a  few  thousand  skilled  workmen,  who,  unlike 
the  present  degenerate  masses,  are  willing  and  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  their  o^^portunities,  would  soon  make  their  labors  felt  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  nation ;  while  their  example,  react- 
ing upon  the  body  politic,  would  tend  to  inspire  a  coufidence  in  the 
Government,  which  if  not  capital  itself,  would  be  almost  equal  to  it; 
for  with  it,  capital  with  which  to  develop  the  waitingriches  of  thecountry 
would  speedily  begin  to  flow  in.  Without  an  increase  of  men  and  capi- 
tal the  progress  must  continue  to  be  slow;  but  with  it,  the  Republic  of 
Paraguay,  though  handicapped  and  crippled  as  she  is,  will  hapten  not 
only  to  attain  to  a  full  measure  of  prosijerity,  but,  from  her  overflowing 
horn  of  plentj',  be  able  to  distribute  a  large  suri)lus  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  • 

E.  L.  BAKER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  Ayres,  December  15,  1883. 
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REPORT  BY  VICE  AND  DEPUTY  CONSUL  DE  ZBYK. 

Tarin  is  in  a  central  position,  whence  c^ooils  nii^ht  in  the  <;hea]>e6t 
and  shortest  time  be  transported  to  any  other  part  of  Italy ;  considering 
that  the  railway  net-work  now  in  0|>eration  wa8  projected  at  a  time 
when  Turin  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  to  remain  the  capital  of  all 
Italy,  and  laid  ont  with  a  view  to  equally  subserve  war  as  well  as  |>eace 
or  commercial  purposes,  diver^njj  from  this  center  in  every  nulius  to 
all  tne  most  distant  cities  of  the  kin^lom,  with  main  lines  and  easy  con- 
nections, making  the  commutiication  between  this  and  the  more  impor- 
tant places  in  the  whole  kingdom  cheap  and  expe<litious.    Turin  is,  be- 
sides, in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  unusually  commodious  and 
by  far  the  most  frequently  visited  port  of  Genoa,  between  which  and 
our  Atlantic  coast  there  has  for  time  immemorial  always  existed  a  direct 
8hip])ing  commerce,  there  being  now  plying  the  regular  lines  of  P'lorio 
Rabattino  and   the  New   York   and   Me<literranean  steamship   lines. 
Turin  and  \icinity,  possessing  quite  extensive  establishments  of  cotton, 
hemp,  woolen,  ])aper,  &c.,  mills,  machine-shops,  cast-iron  foundries  (23), 
military  arsenal,  fire-arms,  and  gun  factory,  can  be  ])ut  down  for  the 
chief  marketing  ])lace  for  at  least  Northern  it^ly,  where,  for  a  city  of 
2r)0,(HK)  inhabitants,  there  is  almost  an  extraordinary  livelj'  trade  and 
brink  demand  for  the  staple  articles  of  almost  every  country  in  the 
world,  making  it  tor  the  resons  just  enumerated  anil  for  the  regular  con- 
flax,  at  seasons,  of  all  sorts  of  business  men,  an  eminently  fit  place  for 
the  establishment  of  a  sample-room  for  all  Italy. 

Without  wishing  to  enter  here  into  further  details  which  can  be  given 
at  length  whenever  desired  by  parties  wishing  to  commit  their  goods  to 
the  superintending  care  of  this  consulate,  I  will  merely  state  the  basis 
ujion  which,  independent  of  private  enterprise  in  which  any  American 
citizen  will  be  heartily  sustained  by  me,  I  consider  a  sample-room  can 
most  convenient! v  be  established  here. 

By  the  *)eginning  of  March,  1884,  arrangements  will  have  been  c^n- 
clnde^l  under  the  direct  control  of  this  consulate  to  receive  gooils  des- 
tined for  exhibition  at  this  sample-room,  provided  : 

(a.)  That  all  freights  will  be  prepaid  by  the  shippers,  so  that  goods 
Fhonld  be  delivered  free  of  all  charges  to  my  care  at  Turin. 

(b.)  I  will  not  be  held  resptuisible  to  shippers,  owners,  or  their  agents 
in  any  cases  of  partial  damages  or  entire  losses  of  their  goods  happen- 
ing before  their  delivery  to  my  care. 

Gooils  can  best  be  forwarded,  via  New  York  and  Genoa,  through 
Messrs.  Phelps,  Bros.  &  Co ,  54  and  50  Broad  street.  New  York,  who 
will  also  effect  the  custom -house  clearances  at  Genoa  and  the  safe  de- 
livery of  packages,  &c.,  to  me  at  Turin,  according  to  invoices,  which, 
together  with  written  Instructions  as  to  the  final  disposition  of  the 
sample  goods,  must  invariably  be  sent  to  my  address,  stating  the  exiujt 
amount  of  the  prices  at  which  the  goods  can  be  disposed  of,  in  wbi(;h 
case  the  proceeds  will,  after  deduction  of  a  reasonable  commission  for 
the  covering  of  sundry  expenses  for  storage,  insurance,  clerk  hire,  por- 
terage, &c.,  be  dul}-  remitted  to  the  shipper,  and  when  the  goods  are  to 
bereturnecl,  the  commission  for  the  sundry  expenses  must  be  remitted 
to  me  at  the  same  time  with  the  order  for  reshipment. 
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I  will  in  the  Dianipnlation  of  this  sample  and  eventually  sales  room 
be  assisted  by  Mr.  Baumberger,  late  vice-consul  at  Genoa,  whose  fifteen 
years'  experience  in  the  commission  and  importer's  business  vouches  for 
his  fitness,  who  is  besides  very  well  known  among  several  of  our  first 
mauHfacturing  firms.  With  his  intimate  knowledge  of  ttie'place,  and  of 
the  business  which  bas  to  be  transacted,  consignees  can  feel  assured  of 
having  discovered  in  the  arrangement  thus  offered  tlie  best  agency  to 
forward  their  interests  in  this  country  and  the  American  trade  will  have 
found,  in  the  establishment  of  a  sample-room  contemporaneously  with 
the  opening  of  the  general  Italian  exhibition  at  Turin,  the  most  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  very  difficult  problem  of  introducing  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  into  a  distant  and  new  market  without  the  inevitable 
expenditures  for  traveling  agents,  advertisements,  &c.,  which  are  other- 
wise to  be  reckoned  as  necessary  conditions  for  the  success  of  every  en- 
terprise abroad. 

I  append  a  list  of  articles  for  the  information  of  those  who  have  never 
traveled  or  done  any  business  in  italj',  which  will,  to  my  knowledge, 
meet  with  ready  sale  in  these  parts,  and  which  form  in  reality  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  long  schedule  of  every  sort  of  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  w^hich  are  imported  from  the  many  manufacturing 
cities  of  Europe,  and  with  which  the  American  goods  can,  I  dare  say, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  easily  compete  at  the  will  of  their  manufacturers, 
provided  they  will  endeavor  to  send  their  goods  to  this  market  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  French,  English.  Germau,  and  other  import- 
ers do,  and  which  may  thus  be  summed  up : 

The  terms  of  sale  or  payment  should  be  at  least  as  tempting  or  ad- 
vantageous as  those  usually  offered  by  the  im]>orters  of  other  countries, 
and  which  I  will  at  once  state  to  be  for  no  branch  of  trade  shorter  than 
three  months  after  the  actual  delivery  of  the  purchased  articles.  And 
I  would  not  advise,  as  it  would  be  useless  for  anybody  to  try  to  enter 
into  business  relations  with  the  Italian  tradesmen  unless  under  the  strict 
observance  of  the  just-named  condition. 

Th€  following  importations  are  mainly  recommended: 

House  furniture:  Common  walnut,  new  style  of  folding  easy  chairs 
and  sofas. 

Silver-plated  ware:  New  style,  in  fine  carving. 

(larniture  for  chimneys:  Subject,  imitation  of  old  copper. 

Mechanical  toys. 

Cheap  watches  and  clocks. 

Gas  stoves:  Heating  and  cooking  purposes. 

Wool  carpets:  Brussels,  two  and  three  ply. 

Cotton  prints. 

Petroleum  lamps:  Improved  fixtures  and  new  styles. 

Steam  engines  from  two  to  three  horsepower,  with  and  without  steam 
boilers. 

India-rubber  and  leather  beltings. 

Light  wood  working  machines:  Such  as  planing,  circular,  and  band 
saws. 

Agricultural  machinery:  Small  dimensions. 

Doors,  window-sashes:  French  st^ie  as  samples,  to  get  orders  by  for 
different  dimensions. 

Portable  forges  and  blowers. 

Portable  flour-mills. 

Hand  rock-drills. 

Hydraulic  jacks,  common  screw-jacks. 
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Screw  hoisting-machines,  differential  pulleys. 

Revolvers,  good  arms  of  precision  of  no  less  length  than  174  millime- 
ters. 
Hanting  gans:  Breech-loaders,  rifles. 

Street  locomotives,  small  locomotives,  3  to  6  horse-power,  for  agricult- 
vral  porposea. 

A.  J.  DB  ZBYK, 

Vice  and  Deputy  Consul, 
United  States  Consulate  Turin, 

Turin,  October  30,  1883. 
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EBFOMT  BY  CONSUL  GLOVJBR, 


tialement  of  direct  importi  into  Havre  from  the  United  States  for  the  quarter  ending  Septem" 

her  30,  1883. 


Agricnltnral  implementa: 

Packaf^es 568 

lllifi^tor  skins: 

Barrels 17 

Apples  (dried) : 

Barrels 756 

Cases ; 101 

Bark: 

Sacks 324 

Beef: 

Barrels 162 

Billiard  balls: 

Case 1 

Bird  skins : 

Case 1 

Black  lead: 

Barrels 27  ; 

Cases 3  ' 

BoDes: 

Sacks 218  i 

BriKtles  (pigs') : 

Bales 507 

Cases 5 

Casks 16 

Bitter: 

Tubs 400 

Cattle  hoofs : 

Sacks 10 

Cedar  wood : 

Logs 216 

Champagne : 

Cases 225 

Cigars: 

Cases 5 

9ocoa: 

Sacks 443 

Coffee:  i 

Barrels 64 

Sacks 19,470 

Copper: 

Slabs 1.091  : 

Ingots 768 

Casks 2.415 

C«tton: 

Bales 30,221 


Cotton  goods: 

Case 

Crucibles : 

Casks 

Dividivi : 

Sacks  

Drugs : 

CaMes 

Emery  paper: 

Cases .  f. 

Fish  (preserved): 

Cases 

Flour: 

Sacks  

Barrels 

Gasoline : 

Barrels 

Goat  skins: 

Bales 

Hair  (animal): 

Bales 

Hair  rope : 

Balis 

Hani  ware: 

Packages 

Hemp : 

Bales 

Herbs : 

Packages & 

Hides: 

Packages 1, 804 

Sacks 74 

Hides 8.703 

Horns: 

Sacks 1,285 

Horse  hair: 

Sacks  

Bales 

India  rubber : 

Bales 

Cases 

Iron  ore : 

Sacks  

Kid  skins: 

Bales 19 


73 
24 


50 


587 
40 

200 

107 

33 

30 

76 

127 


:i5 
128 

195 
8 

15 
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Statement  of  direoi  imparU  into  Havre  from  the  United  State$,  <f  o. — Continaed. 


Lard: 

Packages 

Tubs , 

Tierces 

Lard  oil: 

Tierces 

Barrels 

Lobsters: 

•    Cases 

Lumber: 

Beams 

Planks 

Spars 

Tons 

Machines  (sewing) : 

Cases 

Machinery : 

Packages 

Mahogany : 

Pieces 

Maize: 

Tons 

Cases 

Maple  wood : 

I^gs 

Metals  (old): 

Packages 

Miscellaneous: 

Packages 

Naphtha : 

Barrels 

Nut  wood : 

Logs 

Oats: 

Packages 

Oil: 

Barrels 

Cases 

Orange  peel : 

Sacks 

Paint,  varnibh,  &,c, : 

Cases 

Pearlash : 

Barrels 

Pearls : 

Package  

Perfumery : 

Cases 

Petroleum : 

Barrels 

Pins: 

Packages 

Pitchforks : 

Cases 


I  Potash: 

5.414  Barrels 197 

9, 520     Preserved  meat : 

16.215  Cases 3,064 

Raisins  (dried) : 

1,600  Case 1 

1,690     Rice: 

Tierces 20 

12. 999     Rice  roots : 

Bales 36t 

2. 642     Roots : 

18.708  Sacks 6 

2     Satin  wood: 

800  Logs &« 

Seeds: 

721  Sacks 135 

Case 1 

1 19     Shells : 

Packages S 

105     Silk  (raw): 

Bales 4 

1,300     Silver: 

70  Bars 104 

Spermaceti : 

17  Boxes «6 

Sponges : 

4  Bales 34 

Statiouery: 

4,690  Packages ,. 7 

Staves : 

10,521  Number 141,945 

Tallow : 

20  1  Hogsheads 1,993 

Tierces 3,851 

21  ■  Telegraph  wire : 

Cases 12 

3, 090     Timothy  seed  : 

693  Sacks 100 

Tobacco  * 

COO  ;  Hogsheads 3,818 

!  Cases 30 

378  ;  Tortoise  shell : 

'  Barrels 7 

10}  Case 1 

I  Turi)entine: 

1  !  Casks 1,118 

i  Whalebouo: 

47  :  Packages 108 

Cases 31 

62, 268     Wheat : 

Tons 10,600 

50  •  Sacks 47,79t 

i  Wool: 
134  Bales 30 


Statement  of  direct  importi  into  the  Port  of  Havre  from  the  Untied  Stales  during  the  quarter 

ending  December 'ii,  188^?. 


Apples  (dried) : 

Casea 120 

Packages 1.002 

Barrels 27 

Bark : 

Sacks 4,962 

Bales 261 

Beef: 

Barrels 85 

Tieroee 10 


Blacking : 

Buckets  .. 

Packages 

Barrels . . . 
Bones : 

Sacks  

Brandy: 

Cases  .... 
Bristles : 

Bales 


100 
52 
40 

366 

3 
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Staietmemi  of  direct  imparU  imio  the  Port  of  Havre  from  the  United  8Ute$,  4^. — CoDtinned. 


Bristles — CoDtinned. 

Casks 

Butter: 

Tubs 

Cacao: 

Sacks 

Cedar: 

Logs 

Cement : 

Barrels 

Cij^ars : 

Cases 

Clocks : 

Cases 

Clover  seed : 

Backs 4»7r)2 

Barrels 550 

Coffee : 

Sacks t 3,499  . 


8 

362 

67 

502 

7 

5 

55 


Lobsters : 

Cases 4,262 

Lumber : 

Cargo 1 

Pieces 3,715 

Machinery : 

Packages 1, 12^ 

Cases 853 

Mahogany : 

Logs 41 

Maize : 

Sacks 1,840 

Bushels 17,642 


Cases,  prepared. 
Maple  wood : 

Logs 

Pieces  

Minerals : 

Cases , 


60 

74 
45 


Copper : 

Casks cvo  j 

Blabs 1,137  ! 

Barrels   275 

Sacks 1,228 

Bars 256 

Cotton : 

Bales 149,751 

Cracribles : 

Packages 17 

Feathers : 

Cases 6 

Floor: 

Sa<ks 2,497 


98 
650 
105 


40 
17 


12 


Ciwes 

Barrels < 

Furniture : 

Cases 

ForB: 

Cases 2 

Hams: 

Cases 25 

HideR  (dry,  salted,  &c.): 

Skins 6,677 

Bales 121 

Hogsheads 4 

packages 1,18:) 

Horns: 

Sacks 1,804 

Horse  hair : 

Bales 84 

Intestines: 

Tierces 14 

Iron: 

Package,  rods 1 

Cases A 20 

Lare  work : 

Cases 11 

Lard: 

Bnckets 1,620 

Barrels 200 

Tierces 18,526 

Tubs 16,208 

Casea 638 

PackftgM 875 

Lard  oil: 

Barrels 530 

Tierces 25 

Laths: 

Boodles 648 


I  Mineral  oil : 

805  i  Barrels 

Miscellaneous : 

Cases 

Packages 1,337 

Sacks 66 

Musical  instruments: 

Packages 17 

Naphtha : 

Barrels 35,780 

Nut  wood: 

Logs 644 

Oars: 

Oars 50 

Packages 6B 

OatM: 

Sacks 266 

Oil: 

Barrels 2,066 


Cases 843 

Bucketa 33 

Tierces... 60 

Oysters : 

Cases SO 

Paper : 

Packages .* 200 

Pease: 

Sacks 113 

Popper : 

Sacks 670 

Pearlash : 

Barrels 15 

Petroleum : 

Barrels 95,979 

Pitchforks  and  handles : 

Cases 681 

Packages 1, 790 

Pitch-pine: 

Pieces 283 

Pork: 

Barrels 90 

Potash : 

Barrels 107 

Casks 10 

Preserved  firoits: 

Cases 562 

Sacks 10 

Preserved  meats: 

Packages 230 

Cases 1,388 
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Statement  of  direct  kmpofU  Mo  the  Pert  of  Havre  from  ike  United  8tate$,  4re. — Continaed. 


Rnm : 

Barrels 

Rice : 

Tierces 

Rice  root : 
Bales.. 


16 


20 


d6 


Rubber : 

Cases 4 

Satin  wood : 

Pieces 85 

Logs )i2 

Scales : 

Packages 4 

Seeds: 

Sacks 202 

Cases 2l!3 

Barrels 4 

Shells: 

Sacks 50 

Cases 3 

Silk: 

Cases 12 

Bales 2 

Silver : 

Bars 62 

Sacks 637 

Silverware : 

Case 1 

Sponges : 

Bales 261  , 

Stationery :  | 

Cases 15  I 

Stoves,  &c. : 

Packages 49  | 

Staves : 

Number 144,162  : 

Sumac  leaves : 

Sacks 27 


841 
324 

844 


United  States  Consulate, 

Havre;  December  31,  1883. 


Tallow : 

Tierces  

Casks 

Hogsheads 

Barrels 

Timothv  seed : 

Sacks  

Tobacco : 

Hogsheads 2,401 

Tierces 54 

Barrels 19t 

Box 1 

Tortoise  shells : 

Barrels 11 

Cases 9 

Vanilla: 

Cases 

Varnish : 

Cases 

Whalebone : 

Packages 

Whale  oil : 

Casks 

Barrels 

Buckets 36 

Wheat: 

Sacks 80,87t 

Bushels 23,00« 

Whisky : 

Barrels 2 

Cases It 

Wine : 

Cases 1% 

Wool: 

Bales • 77 

Workt^  wood : 

Cases f 

Zinc: 

Cases 16 

JOHN  B.  GLOVER, 

Consul. 
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640 


944 
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AMERICAH  AHD  OTHEK  PK0DUGT8  AT  OIBRALTAK. 


REPORT  BT  CONSUL  8PRA0UE. 


NAVIGATION. 


In  reporting  on  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  Gibraltar  during  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1883,  I  regret  much  to  state  that  no  mer- 
chant vessels  under  our  flag  have  entered  this  port  during  that  period ; 
nevertheless  the  steam  navigation  has  increased,  1,523  merchant  steam- 
ers of  all  nationalities  having  arrived  here,  of  which  1,172  were  under 
the  British  flag.  As  to  sailing  ships  of  all  nationalities  they  oidy  num- 
bered 138,  exclusive  of  the  usual  Spanish  and  Portuguese  lateen  coasting 
crafts. 

Besides  the  issuing  from  this  consulate  of  twelve  bills  of  health  diu*- 
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ing  the  past  quarter,  ninety -four  indorsements  to  bills  of  health  also 
took  place,  all  for  the  use  of  steamers  bound  to  United  States  ports, 
of  which  SS  were  under  the  British  iK- 

American  products. — What  producWias  been  imported  direct  from  the 
United  States,  and  which  consisted  of  leaf-tobacco,  tlour,  whe4it,  and  pe- 
troleum, was  brought  to  this  port  exclusively  by  Italian  steam  and  stiil- 
ing  vessels.  Petroleum  formed  the  principal  article,  which  cannot  be 
substituted  from  any  other  country  but  the  United  States. 

Tobacco. — Although  the  tobacco  trade  has  fallen  off  considerably  for 
the  reasons  already  often  indicated,  the  article  still  continues  to  be  im- 
ported, not  only  from  the  United  States,  but  also  from  (Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  India.  The  commercial  treaty  now  in  progress  between  Spain 
and  Great  Britain,  if  e-arried  out,  may  likely  affect  in  a  great  measure 
the  interests  of  this  place  with  regard  to  the  weed. 

Coal, — The  coal  tra<le  at  this  port  is  always  on  the  increase,  conse- 
quent upon  the  extension  of  steam  navigation,  which  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue prospering  so  long  as  no  other  substitu  e  can  be  founcf  lor  coal. 

Wheat  and  flour, — The  importations  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the 
United  States  have  been  on  a  very  mo<lerate  scale,  on  account  of  the 
great  cx>mpetition  existing  with  the  supplies  of  flour  that  are  constantly 
arrivnig  from  Marseilles  and  Algeria,  which  almost  exclude  any  profit 
being  derived  by  importing  direct  from  the  United  States,  owing  to  the 
diflerence  in  freight.  jvC?/ 


FOREIGN   WHEAT    IN   PRANCE. 


B. 


Since  1878  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  into  France  has  greatly 
iDcreas^'d,  as  besides  what  the  United  States  so  abundantly  sends  to 
her,  Australia,  and  particularly  India,  are  now  producing  so  largely 
as  to  be  able  to  send  vast  quantities  ot  wheat  to  European  markets, 
and  it  is  even  said  that  the  Argentine  Republic  is  also  likely  to  be  a 
large  exjwrter  to  Europe. 

These  circumstances  have  so  far  aff*ected  the  agricultural  prospects 
of  France,  as  to  render  those  interested  in  the  raising  of  cereals  in  that 
country  anxious  to  endeavor  to  impress  on  their  Government  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  an  agricultural  department  similar  to  that 
at  Washington ;  it  would  enable  those  interested  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits to  readily  ascertain  the  exact  consumption  of  wheat  in  France, 
together  with  all  other  statistical  information  regarding  the  condition 
of  the  crops,  stocks  on  hand,  and  everything  else  coanected  therewith, 
causing  printed  exports  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  country  at  re- 
duced rates,  that  every  one  might  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  all 
reliable  information  to  guide  them  as  to  the  true  agricultural  situation 
at  all  moments. 

HORATIO  1.  SPRAGUE, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Oibraltar,  January  5,  1884. 


«^2         CANADIAN    AND    AMERICAN    SHIPPING   AND    COMMERCE. 
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CAHADIAH,  BBITI8H,  AHD  AMniCAH  SHIFPIHO  AHD  COMMEBCE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CRAWFORD,  OF  COATIOOOK. 
CANADIAN  SHIPPING. 

The  report  of  the  minister  of  marine  shows  that  her  sjiipping  industry 
stands  fourth  on  the  list  of  ship-owning  countries,  Great  Britain  being 
first,  the  United  States  second,  Norway  third,  and  Canada  fourth. 

There  is  but  little  difference  between  the  tonnage  of  ]S^orway  and 
Canada,  and  with  only  one  tenth  the  ijopulation  of  the  United  States, 
her  tonnage  is  over  one-half. 

Among  the  list  of  vessels  on  the  registry  books  of  the  Dominion  there 
are  two  hundred  and  tifty-five  sailing  and  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
steam  vessels  built  in  the  United  States. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE   PROTECTIVE  POLICY. 

Previous  to  the  adoi)tion  of  the  national  policy  Canada  was  almost 
entirely  an  agricultural  country.  The  surplus  capital  sought  an  invest- 
ment, and  in  this,  iis  in  all  other  countries,  it  sought  that  which  would 
pay  the  greatest  per  cent,  of  profit.  In  the  absence  of  protection, 
manufacturing  industries  offered  no  inducements.  Manufactured  goods 
were  furnished  by  England  and  the  United  States  at  prices  with  which 
she  could  not  compete. 

The  Dominion  Government  followed  the  example  of  England  in  re- 
gard to  trade  and  also  the  policy  of  granting  subsidies  to  aid  in  build- 
ing up  and  maintaining  her  commerce.  She  held  out  such  inducements 
to  capital  that  the  surplus  wealth  was  largely  invested  in  ships  and 
shipping  until  she  stands  fourth  in  rank  of  commercial  nations. 

The  adoption  of  the  national  protective  policy  in  '878  has  had  the 
tendency  to  turn  capital  into  other  channels.  Under  the  fostering  care 
of  protection  manutiwjtures  sprang  up  all  over  the  Dominion,  immense 
profits  were  realized,  and  the  manufacturing  Industries  are  fast  absorb* 
ing  the  surplus  capital  of  the  country  and  drawing  large  amounts  from 
the  outside  world.  The  result  of  this  cannot  be  otherwise  than  (in  spite 
of  subsidies)  the  decline  in  her  commerce ;  less  numbers  of  vessels  will 
be  built,  and  the  same  complaint  that  is  made  in  the  United  States  will 
be  heard. 

AMERICAN   vs.  ENGLISH  SHIPPING. 

One  thing  should  be  borne  in  mind :  In  fighting  battles  with  other 
nations  we  must  meet  the  enemy  with  at  least  as  good  weapons  as  are 
used  by  them  against  us. 

When  we  look  at  England,  with  her  large  accumulation  of  wealth, 
more  than  is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  her  supremacy  as  a  manu- 
facturing nation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  stands  to-day  at  the  head 
of  the  list  as  a  commercial  nation.  She  has  at  all  times  been  readv 
and  willing  to  grant  aid  to  any  line  of  vessels,  so  there  will  be  no  chance 
for  opposition,  from  any  nation  less  liberal  than  their  own.  England 
will  maintp.iu  her  lines,  to  the  sacrifice  of  all  charges  for  freight,  so  long 
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SB  any  other  nation  or  individuals  oppose  her  with  vessels  dependent 
alone  apon  the  freight  receipts  for  their  expenses  and  profits. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  a  young  nation,  like  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  has  that  large  accumulation  of  wealtn  necessary  to  maintain, 
nDaidea,  a  high  position  as  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  community. 
Before  the  United  States  adopted  such  measures  as  tended  to  build  up 
and  protect  her  manufacturing  industries  she  stood  high  as  a  commercial 
nation,  and  her  vessels  entered  every  port  This  was  at  a  time  when  we 
dei>ended  largely  upon  foreign  nations  for  ou  manufactured  goods. 

It  takes  more  than  agriculture  and  commerce  to  make  a  prosperous 
and  independent  country. 

When  the  people  of  the  United  States  saw  the  necessity  of  protecting 
their  manufacturing  industries,  and  adopted  that  policy,  these  indus- 
tries opened  up  to  capital  new  avenues.  It  became  more  profitable  than 
cnaided  commerce,  and  that,  with  the  advent  of  railroads,  which  have 
been  aided  to  a  large  extent  by  the  General  Government  with  grants 
of  lands  and  money,  have  given  employment  to  all  the  surplus  capital, 
and  so  long  as  these  investments  are  more  profitable  and  more  certain 
to  the  investor  so  long  will  unaided  American  shipping  be  neglected. 

If  the  protective  tariff  has  built  up  our  manufactures  so  that  we  are 
able  to  compete  with  the  world ;  if  Government  aid  has  assisted  in 
building  up  the  great  system  of  railroads,  of  which  every  American  is 
proud,  why  ^ill  not  the  same  policy,  if  adopted,  restore  our  commerce? 
Then,  with  our  immense  agricultural  resources,  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, and  railways  for  transportation  to  the  sea-board,  we  shall  have 
everything  that  would  tend  to  make  the  American  nation  great. 

When  the  General  Government  extends  the  same  aid  to  commerce 
vbich  it  has  to  other  industries,  capital  will  no  longer  seek  an  investment 
in  other  countries,  but  will  be  employed  at  home. 

There  are  twoways  in  whichAmericanshippingcan  be  restored:  First, 
treat  it  as  other  nations  do  theirs.  Let  some  of  the  surplus  revenue  of 
the  country  be  used  to  subsidize  steamship  lines,  and  give  them  enough 
to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  vessels  of  other  countries.  When 
American  lines  are  backed  by  the  Government  there  will  be  no  attempt 
to  drive  our  vessels  from  the  sea.  This  would  be  using  the  weapons 
now  being  employed  against  us.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  cannot  fight  the  battles  of  commerce  as  effectually  as  she  has 
all  her  other  engagements. 

The  otiier  way  (which  would  be  only  destroying  on  one  hand  to  build 
op  on  the  other)  it  can  be  restored  to  a  limited  extent  is,  let  the  protect- 
ive duties  that  have  built  up  the  .manufacturing  industries  be  reduced 
so  low  that  capital  will  no  longer  seek  employment  in  them,  open  our 
market  to  the  foreign  manufacturers,  and  some  of  the  then  unem- 
ployed wealth  of  the  country  may  be  invested  in  ships  and  shipping. 

Outside  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures  are  the  only  av- 
enaes  open  to  capital,  and  in  those  countries  where  the  accumulation 
of  weal&  is  lin^ited,  and  before  there  is  enough  for  all  and  to  spare,  that 
iodnstry  will  be  the  most  prosperous  that  returns  the  greatest  per  cent, 
cf  profit  to  the  investor,  and  any  legislation  that  tends  to  the  building 
ap  of  one  of  these  industries  alone  will  have  a  tendency'  to  destroy  the 
others. 

J.  G.  GBAWFORD, 

Consul. 

Ckitkd  States  Consulate, 

CoaHcookf  February  9, 1884. 
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SHIPPnr 0  IHTEEESTS  OF  POET  SAEIHA. 

REPORT  BT  CONSVL  PACE. 

When  I  first  assamed  thedatiea  of  consul  at  this  port  June  1, 1869,  there 
was  no  registered  vessel  tonnage  owned  in  Port  Sarnia.  About  one  year 
from  the  above  date  the  schooner  Admiral,  a  small  trading  vessel  of 
48  tons  register,  was  built  and  owned  by  Capt.  A.  Frink  an  American 
who  had  long  resided  here.  Since  the  Admiral  was  launched  Port  Sar- 
nia has  steadily  advanced  into  notice  as  a  shipping  point,  and  to-day 
there  is  owned  and  registered  at  this  port  sail  and  steam  craft,  aggre- 
gating 5,560  tons,  valued  at  $400,000.  The  Beattie  line  of  steamers, 
which  during  the  season  of  navigation,  ply  between  Port  Sarnia  and 
Duluth,  touching  at  intermediate  Canadian  lake  ports  on  lakes  Huron 
and  Superior,  comprise  three  screw  and  one  paddle-wheel  steamer. 
These  vessels  are  staunch,  seaworthy  craft,  well  fitted  with  modem 
improvements  tor  the  safety  and  convenience  of  passengers.  The  United 
Empire,  the  last  vessel  added  to  the  Beattie  fleet,  was  built  at  this  port 
during  the  past  summer :  she  is  of  900  tons  register,  and  by  marine  men 
she  is  regarded  as  one  or  the  finest  wooden  boats  to  be  found  on  fresh 
water.  She  compares  favorably  in  point  of  strength  and  general 
beauty  of  desigu  with  our  best  American  lake  steamers,  and  to  admit 
this  is  to  confer  high  praise  upon  the  United  Empire,  for  there  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world  better  modeled  or  better  con- 
structed vessels  than  our  own  lake  steamers  and  schooners.  Between 
the  model  of  an  ocean  vessel  and  that  of  a  lake  craft  a  very  great 
difference  will  be  observed ;  the  necessity  for  this  difference  will  be 
found  in  the  comparative  sboalness  of  our  lake  harbors.  A  lake  ves- 
sel of  900  tons,  when  loa^led,  will  draw  usually  something  less  than 
15  feet  of  water,  whilst  a  ship  of  like  tonnage  designed  especially  for  the 
ocean  with  her  cargo  on  board,  will  draw  at  least  25  feet.  From  a  me- 
chanical point  of  view  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  vessel  constructed 
with  a  deep  hold  is  much  stronger  than  a  shoal  vessel,  and  is  therefore 
better  prepared  to  lesist  the  action  of  storms  at  sea.  Greater  care,  thcn^ 
is  required  on  the  part  of  our  marine  architects  to  give  strength  to  our 
shoal  vessels  than  would  be  required  if  the  depth  of  our  harbors  and 
river  channels  would  i>ermit  of  deeper  sides,  and  consequently  greater 
depth  of  hold.  The  United  Empire  was  designed  and  built  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  William  Parry,  who  came  from  Michigan 
to  this  port  especially  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Parry  also  made  plans, 
models,  and  drawings  for  three  iron  steamers  recently  built  in  Scotland. 
Two  of  these  vessels  have  reached  Canada,  coming  by  river  and  canals. 
These  vessels  being  of  a  length  greater  than  could  be  admitted  to  the  locks 
of  the  Welland  Canal,  they  were,  upon  reaching  that  thoroughfare,  severed 
in  two,  and  the  divided  sections  having  been  furnished  with  temporary 
bulkheads,  were  towed  through  the  canal  to  Buffalo,  where  they  were 
placed  in  dry-dock,  and  again  riveted  together.  From  Buffalo  they  were 
taken  to  Port  Colburn,  Canada,  where  they  are  now  receiving  cabins  and 
furniture  preparatory  to  their  engagement  in  the  freight  and  passenger 
tratic  of  the  lakesontheopeningof  navigation.  The  Messrs.  Beattie  being 
partial  owners  of  this  line  they  will  also  have  their  management,  and  they 
will  run  during  the  coming  season  in  connection  with  portions  of  the 
Canada  Pacific  Railway  on  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  These  steamers 
Iiaviug not  yet  been  measured  their  exact  tonnage  is  therefore  unknown. 
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It  is  claimed,  however,  that  when  their  cabins  are  completed  they  will 
measure  about  800  tons  each.  This,  added  to  the  tonnage  already  regis- 
tered here,  swells  the  tonnage  of  the  port  to  aboat  9,000  tons,  divided 
as  follows :  Steamers,  8,206  tons ;  sailing  vessels,  894  tons.  By  this  ad- 
dition to  the  tonnage  the  value  of  vessels  owned  here  will  be  increased  to 
at  least  $750,000. 

TAX  ON  AMERICAN  VS.  CANADIAN   SHIPPING. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  upon  this  class  of  property  in 
Canada  no  tax  whatever  is  levied,  either  by  the  national  or  municipal 
authorities.  In  contrast  to  |;his  Canadian  policy  of  permitting  ships  to 
go  untaxed,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  briefly  the  dues  and 
taxes  imposed  by  our  own  Government  upon  American  vessels  engaged 
in  the  lake  trade.  By  way  of  comparison  we  will  take  an  American 
schooner  of  400  tons  register,  valued  at,  say,  $20,000.  The  taxes  and 
dues  which  she  is  required  to  pay  to  the  custom-house  and  the  State 
are  aboat  $425.  On  the  Canadian  schooner  of  equal  tonnage  and 
value  not  a  dollar  is  exacted  on  account  of  dues  or  taxes.  The  season 
uf  navigation  on  the  lakes  is  about  eight  months,  commencing  usually 
the  first  week  in  April  and  ending  the  first  week  in  December  follow- 
ing. Hence  we  see  that  the  taxes  charged  up  against  the  American 
schooner  is  $50  i>er  month,  or  thereabouts,  fur  the  season  of  navigation. 
Should  the  vessel  be  required  to  engage  in  the  foreign  trade  30  cents 
per  ton  will  be  exacted  for  this,  which  on  a  vessel  of  400  tons  amounts 
to  $120*,  this,  added  to  the  dues  and  taxes,  which  she  must  pay  even 
though  she  remains  entirely  at  home,  swells  the  amount  to  $545.  1  his 
sum  our  schooner  must  pay  for  the  privilege  of  navigating  (sometimes 
at  a  loss)  these  inland  lakes  and  rivers  for  a  period  of  eight  months. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  vessel  property  should  be  taxed  by  the  State 
in  the  same  proportion  as  other  i>ersonal  i>roperty  is  taxed,  but  when  it 
is  shown  that  the  General  Government  already  taxes  this  property  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  all  reasonable  demands,  the  justness  of  this  claini  is  not 
apparent. 

In  further  presentation  of  the  contrast  in  the  matter  of  dues  and 
taxes  levied  upon  shipping  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  resi>ectively,  I  will  take  for  illustration  two  vessels,  one 
American  and  one  Canadian,  of,  say,  30,000  bushels  capacity  each.  These 
vessels  engage  in  the  grain  trade  betwixt  Chicago  and  Port  Sarnia,  or 
Chicago  and  Goderich.  The  number  of  round  trii>s  would  be  about 
twelve  during  the  season.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Canadian 
schooner  in  the  outset  would  have  an  advantage  of  about  $50  for  each 
trip  over  the  American  schooner  in  the  same  trade.  W  ell  may  it  be  said^ 
in  view  of  these  facts,  that  rocks  and  shoals,  and  storms  and  lee-shores 
are  not  the  only  obstacles  to  successful  navigation  on  the  great  lakes. 

CANADIAN   WRECKING  REGULATIONS. 

In  addition  to  other  obstructions  to  our  commerce,  my  report  would  be 
incomplete  should  I  fail  to  mention  once  again  the  wrecking  regulations 
of  Canada.  My  duty  to  the  interests  of  American  commerce  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  remain  silent  upon  this  subject  eveu  though  unfavorable  crit- 
cism  should  be  awarded  me  as  heretofore  by  portions  of  the  Canadian 
press. 

When  misfortune  overtakes  our  shipping  in  Canadian  waters  they  are 
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Btill  reqaired  to  employ  Gauadiau  wrecking  tugs,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  nearest  customs  collector  that  there  are  no  Ca- 
nadian wreckers  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  the  vessel  is  in  immediate  dan- 
ger of  destruction.  In  that  case  the  Canadian  customs  officer  may  grant 
a  permit,  or  rather  he  may  recommend  that  a  permit  be  granted  b^'  the 
Department  at  Ottawa  for  American  tugs  to  assist  in  the  rescue.  At 
first  thought  this  ruling  may  seem  reasonable,  and  I  am  frank  to  admit 
that  it  is  quite  a  modification  of  former  rulings  upon  this  subject,  but 
the  point  is  right  here,  the  time  occupied  in  reporting  to  the  collector 
that  your  vessel  is  stranded,  and  the  further  time  spent  in  pleading  for 
the  privilege  of  releasing  her,  is  in  many  instances  precious  time  lost. 
Immediate  aid  may  save  the  vessel,  and  one  hour's  delay  may  insure  her 
loss.  • 

Very  frequently  our  tugs  and  towing  steamers  on  their  course  through 
the  lakes  will  have  several  siiiliug  vessels  or  barges  in  tow,  and  fre- 
quently during  the  spring  and  autumn  months  these  vessels  are  over- 
taken by  violent  gales  in  this  condition.  They  often  lose  sails  and 
spars,  and  otherwise  become  unmanageable  by  the  parting  of  their  tow- 
lines  (by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence).  They  drift  helplessly 
with  the  wind  and  sea.  By  great  care  the  steamer  may  bring  her  disa- 
bled fieet  to  a  safe  anchorage,  but  the  chances  are  against  so  happy  a 
termination  of  this  struggle  with  the  elements.  In  case  the  steamer 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  shelter  for  a  portion  of  her  fleet,  the 
captain  naturally  turns  his  attention  to  the  other  portion  in  need  of  as- 
sistance, and  in  prosecuting  his  search  he  finds  one  or  more  of  them 
ashore  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  lake,  the  natural  promptings  of  hu- 
manity, to  say  nothing  of  monetary  considerations,  would  induce  him 
to  give  immediate  aid  to  the  stranded  vessel  or  vessels  j  but  right  here 
he  is  met  by  the  Canadian  wrecking  regulations,  which  compel  him 
first  to  seek  the  nearest  Canadian  customs  ofiicer,  and,  if  possible,  ob- 
tain his  recommendation  that  a  permit  be  granted  him  to  engage  in  the 
rescue.  He  telegraphs  the  authorities  and  awaits  the  reply.  If  the 
answer  is  favorable  he  again  sets  out  in  search  of  the  disabled  craft, 
but  when  he  finds  her  he  may  also  find  that  whilst  he  has  been  seeking 
permission  to  save  valuable  property  from  the  ravages  of  the  sea,  the 
winds  and  waves  have  been  carrying  on  their  work  of  destruction,  re- 
gardless of  rulings,  regulations,  or  law. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  by  Canadians  that  our  wrecking  regulations 
are  as  arbitrary  in  their  requirements  upon  Canadian  tugs  as  are  their 
rulings  in  reference  to  ours.  I  cannot  speak  authoritatively  upon  that 
point,  as  I  cannot  now  recall  an  instance  where  Canadian  steamers  have 
sought  permission  to  rescue  Canadian  vessels  stranded  in  American 
waters.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  not  frequent,  from  the  fact  that  as 
compared  to  American  vessels  Canadian  vessels  engaged  in  the  lake 
trade  are  not  numerous,  but,  by  way  of  reciprocity  in  the  matter  of  wreck- 
ing, I  would  suggest  that  Canadian  tugs  shall  be  permitted  to  come  freely 
to  our  waters,  and  that,  without  the  preliminary  of  asking  permission, 
they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  go  immediately  to  the  rescue  of  any  Canadian 
vessel  in  distress.  This  should  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  the 
Dominion  should  extend  the  same  privilege  to  us. 

SAiyTL  D.  PACE, 

OonsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 
Port  Sarnia,  February  24,  1884. 
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TBADE  AND  NAVIOATION  OF  THE  DOMIHION  OF  CAHADA. 

BY  CONSUL  LANGB,  OF  SAINT  STEPHEN.  N.  B. 

Absira^it  from  the  offixnal  returns  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Domin* 
ion  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  elided  June  30,  1883. 

TRADE. 

The  volume  of  trade  of  Canada  was,  last  year,  the  highest  reached  slDce 
the  confederation.  The  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  $98,085,804, 
and  of  the  imports,  to  $132,254,022,  making  a  grand  aggregate  of 
8230,339,826,  and  an  increase  over  1882  of  $8,983,123.  In  1808,  the 
year  of  the  confederation,  the  total  exports  were  $57,567,888;  the  total 
imports,  $73,459,644;  grand  total  imports  and  exx)orts,  $131,037,522. 

In  1883  the  total  exports  were $98,085,804 

The  total  importa 132,»i54,022 

Grand  total  imports  and  exports 230,329,826 

This  shows  an  increase  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years  in  the  exports 
of  Canada  of  about  72  per  cent;  imports,  80  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
grand  total  of  trade,  about  72  per  cent.  The  amount  of  trade  for  the 
year  1883  with  various  countries  is  as  follows : 

United  States 197,701,056 

Great  Britain 99,197,682 

France 2,834,200 

Gtrmany 1,942,851 

Spain 749,897 

Belgium 611,112 

Newfoundland 2,952,273 

West  Indies 7,492,291 

Sooth  America 2,954.628 

China  and  Japan 1,750,643 

Holland 334,800 

Italy  322,554 

Portugal 243,192 

Switzerland 336,040 

Other  countries 1,706,595 

Free  goods  were  brought  in  and  entered  for  consumption  to  the  value 
of  t31,M8,680,  being  about  one- third  of  the  value  of  dutiable  goods 
entered  for  home  consumption. 

The  following  are  the  principal  of  the  heavier  items  of  imports  classed 
among  dutiable  goods: 

Flour  and  meal $1,793,715 

Grain   1.272,345 

Carriagee 1,172,127 

Coal  and  coke 6,389,804 

Cotton  manufactures 10,044,032 

61a«,  and  manuCaotures  of 1, 176, 912 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets 1,364,558 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of 13,714,636 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 2, 032, 348 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 1,287,800 

Butter,  cheese,  lard,  and  meats 2,435,991 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of 2,916,038 

Spirits  and  wines 1,753,368 

Su^ar,  aU  kinda - 5,091,530 

MolasU 1,197,229 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 2,197,452 

Woolen  man  ofactores 10,106,501 
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Of  free  goods  the  following  are  the  imports  and  exports: 


Produce  of  mine 

The  fisheries 

The  forest 

Animals  and  their  prodace 

Agrioaltnral  prodacts 

Maniifactnrea  and  partially  manafactared  articles 


Imports. 


$709, 33« 

788,150 

1, 346. 730 

5, 044, 050 

1, 075, 140 

11, 240, 762 


Exports. 


$3,106,880 
8.856.926 
26. 648. 441 
21, 165. 418 
20, 515, 083 
4,114,424 


The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  the  two  countries  with 
which  Canada  trades  most. 

The  duty  collected  from  imports  in  1883  amounted  to  the  snm  of 
$23,172,308. 

The  amount  of  customs  duties  per  head  of  the  population  is  $5.26. 

The  percentage  expense  of  collection  of  duties  is  3.26. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  built,  registered,  and  entered  inwards  and 
outwards,  inclusive  of  coasting  vessels  in  1883,  is  as  follows :  Tonnage 
built,  73,576;  tonnage  registered,  78,229;  tonnage  entered  inwards  and 
outwards,  13,770,735.  The  quantity  of  freight  handled  by  the  last- 
named  vessels  was  3,971,393  tons  weight,  and  number  of  crews  537,668. 

Of  these  vessels  which  entered  the  Dominion  ports  2,680  bore  the 
United  States  flag  and  7,305  the  British  flag;  635  were  Norwegian  and 
Swedish,  46  were  French,  and  the  remainder  10,781  were  distributed 
among  other  nationalities.  Number  of  sailing  vessels  8,138,  and  of 
steamers  2,593. 

The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Canada,  as 
shown  by  the  arrivals  in  port,  is  38,244,  of  which  38,085  are  British  and 
158  foreign. 

The  total  tonnage  is  8,056,736,  and  crews  numbered  369,524.  Of  these 
vessels  17,782  were  steamers  and  20,462  sailing  vessels. 

Ships,  old  or  new,  sold  to  other  countries  numbered  44;  tonnage, 
23,896 ;  value,  $506,538. 

PAUL  LANGB, 

CoMuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Saint  Stephen^  February^  1884. 


COMMEKCE  AHD  IHDUSTBIEB  OF  VAHCOUVEE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FRANCIS. 

I  have  the  honor  inclosing  herewith  returns  for  the  quarter  ending 
December  31,  1883,  embracing  arrivals  and  departures  of  American 
vessels,  declared  exports,  and  summary  of  consular  business. 

American  vessels. — There  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  arrivals 
and  departures  of  American  vessels;  aggregate  tonnage,  78,774. 

Imports. — The  value  of  imports  by  these  arrivals  amounted  to 
$532,445.37,  consisting  of  general  merchandise,  railroad  materials,  and 
produce,  largely  of  the  production  of  the  United  States. 

Declared  erporis. — The  value  of  declared  exports  during  the  quarter 

to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $403,710.34,  leading  articles  being 

gold-dust,  bullion,  coal,  salmon,  and  furs.    Less  reported  exports  than 

iwporta,  $85^937.82,  which  has  been  more  than  balanced  by  shipments 

of  salmon f  J  amber,  wooly  and  oil  to  foreign  markets. 
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Mining. — Of  the  industries  of  the  province,  confined  chiefly  to  coal 
and  gold  mining,  salmon  canning,  fur  sealing,  and  lumber,  that  of  coal 
is  now  taking  the  lead  and  making  marked  progress.  The  four  mines 
in  operation  on  Vancouver's  Island  are  taking  out  daily  for  shipment 
between  1,500  and  2,000  tons,  finding  a  ready  market  and  increasing 
demand. 

The  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  has  advanced  from  $3.50  to  $4 ;  gas 
coal,  $5,  and  freights  to  San  Francisco  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  ton,  the 
latter  barely  paying  the  expenses  of  sailing  vessel  consuming  more  than 
thirty  days  of  time. 

Steam  colliers, carrying  from  1,500  to  2,500  tons,  occupying  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  days,  are  fast  supplanting  sailing  vessels  in  the  trade,  and  the 
fleet  is  to  be  increased  the  ensuing  season. 

THE   CHINESE  IN  VANCOUVER. 

Gold  mining  in  the  province  of  late  years  has  enlisted  but  little  atten- 
tion. Explorations  and  prospecting  pursued  year  after  year  in  remote 
aiifl  contiguous  portions  of  the  province  have  failed  in  discovering  any 
new  gold  fields.  Old  mining  districts,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three,  have  almost  been  abandoned  by  white  miners  to  the  Chinese,  who 
are  seemingly  content  in  taking  out  from  ^^  tailings''  one  or  two  dollars 
a  day.  Where  it  costs  the  white  miner  from  $1  to  $2  a  day  for  subsist- 
ence, the  Chinaman  will  thrive  on  rice  for  less  than  25  cent«. 

The  Chinese  merchants  of  this  city,  who  have  stores  at  nearly  every 
mining  camp,  employ'  Chinese  miners  at  nominal  wages,  and  manage  to 
secure  all  their  earnings  if  they  remain  during  the  winter  months.  In 
many  instances  these  merchants  are  known  to  import  their  countrymen 
with  conditions  of  service  for  one  and  two  years,  and  they  are  either  sent 
to  the  mines  or  farmed  out  as  servants  and  cooks  on  wages  from  $10  to 
|40  per  month,  according  to  qualifications,  in  which  capacity  they  are 
superseding  other  kind  of  domestics. 

in  Victoria  it  is  estimated  there  are  between  2,500  and  3,000  China- 
men, and  in  the  province,  in  addition  to  the  0,000  or  7,000  engaged  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  2,000  more — nearly  equaling  its  number 
of  white  inhabitants. 

The  previous  provincial  legislature  passed  a  restriction  act  similar  to 
the  one  adopted  by  Australia,  which  was  disallowed  by  the  Dominion 
Government.  The  present  legislature,  now  in  session,  have  before  it 
another  bill,  regarded  as  more  oppressive  and  objectionable,  designedly 
made  so  by  politicians,  it  is  thought,  in  order  to  meet  the  same  fate. 

Salman  canning. — Salmon  canning,  an  important  interest  of  the  prov- 
ince, offering  unlimited  resources  for  extension,  is  attracting  capitalists, 
and  several  additional  establishments  for  the  business  are  projected  for 
the  coming  season. 

Fur  sealing. — Fur-sealing,  a  no  less  valuable  industry  to  the  province 
than  canning  salmon,  and  giving  employment  to  many  hundred  Indians 
on  its  coast,  is  enlisting  increased  capital.  The  season  being  now  near 
at  hand,  vessels  are  preparing  to  leave  for  the  sealing  grounds  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island,  and  there  will  be  an  addition  of  four  or  five  to 
the  usual  fleet. 

Imports  from  Canada. — The  only  new  feature  in  commercial  matters 
is  the  increased  amount  of  goods  arriving  from  Canada  by  way  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  experience  so  tar  proving  that  the  cost  is  from 
5  to  10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  route,  and  more  exi)editious. 
The  class  of  goods  coming  are  nails,  hardware,  farming  implements, 
staple  dry-go(^,  and  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  bacon,  and  butter. 
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It  is  qnite  apparent  that  the  trade  with  the  eastern  provinces  is  in 
creasing  aoder  the  facilities  of  transportation. 

ALLEN  FKANCI8, 

Consvl. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Victoria,  Vancouver's  Inland,  January  24,  1884. 


SHip-fiiniDnra  ov  the  cltse. 


BY  OOKBVL  HARTE. 

The  returns  of  the  Clyde  ship-building  trade  for  1883  have  ju9t  been 
pablislied,  and  the  figures  show  that  the  greateBt  activity  has  charaet;r- 
ized  the  industry  during  the  year.  The  various  firms  ou  tLe  river  have 
suq)assed  all  their  previous  efforts,  tLe  figures  showing  an  amount  of 
new  shipping  largely  iu  excess  of  that  of  any  previous  year. 

Subjoined  will  be  found  tabulated  statements  showing  the  unmbBr, 
description,  tonnage,  and  effective  horse-power  of  steam  vessels,  list  of 
sailing  vessels,  &c.,  launched  dnring  the  year  on  the  river  Clyde : 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  were  launched  during  the  year  by  the 
various  firms  engaged  in  ship-building  on  the  Clyde  ^9  vessels,  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  417,881  tons. 

The  exact  bearing  of  the  returns  will,  however,  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  amount  of  tonnage  launched 
during  each  of  the  last  twenty-six  vears : 

Ton*.  Ton<i. 

1858 22,000  i  1871 liKJ.OOO 

1859 ;i'>,707  I  1872 230,340 

1860 47,833 

1861 66,801 

1862 69,987 

186:^ 12:^,262 

1864 178,505 

lB6o 153,932 

1866 124,513 

1867 108,024 

1868 169,571 

1869 192,310 


1873 232,l>2t> 

1874 262,430 

1875 211, HOO 

1876 174.r*24 

1877 1*59,710 

1878 2ir>,(>40 

1879 173, H20 

1880 242,774 

1881 :U0,t*23 

1882 395,149 

1870 180.030  I  1883 417,884 

The  majority  of  the  new  vessels  were  built  of  iron,  but  a  considerable 
number  were  constructed  of  steel,  and  every  year  furnishes  evidence  of 
the  growing  favor  of  steel  as  a  ship-building  material. 

In  1879  the  steel-built  vessels  amounted  to  18,000  tons ;  in  1880  they 
aggregated  42,000  tons;  in  1881  they  rose  to  66,609  tons;  while  last 
year  they  reached  108,254  tons.  During  the  present  year  these  fig- 
ures have  been  surpassed,  the  steel-built  vessels  reaching  a  total  of 
129,651  tons. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  earnings  of  the  52,000  artisans  engaged  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  during  the  year  amounted  to  between  £5,^)0,000 
and  £6,000,000,  while  the  sum  paid  by  ship-owners  to  the  builders  for 
new  vessels  launched  during  the  year  cannot  be  less  than  £10,000,000, 
or  an  increase  over  last  year  of  at  least  £1,000,000. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the 
trade  done  during  the  year,  the  present  outlook  of  the  industry  is  not 
by  any  means  bright.  During  the  past  two  or  three  months  nearly  all 
the  ship-builders  have  had  to  curtail  their  establishments,  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  since  July  no  fewer  than  5,000  men  have  been  discharged. 
The  tonnage  under  contract  is  far  short  of  what  it  was  at  the  close  of  1882, 
and  some  tirms  show  empty  ships.  The  vessels  on  the  stocks  at  pres- 
ent do  not  certainly  number  more  than  100,  of  all  classes,  showing  ton- 
nage of  about  200,000,  or  fully  80,000  less  than  was  the  case  at  this 
time  last  year.  The  largest  contract  on  hand  at  present  is  being  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  John  Elder  &  Co.,  for  the  (3unard  line,  who  have  or- 
dered two  extraordinary  vessels,  with  a  united  tonnage  of  about  16,000» 

I  am  further  informed  that  contracts  can  now  be  made  at  from  20«. 
to  30s.  per  ton  below  the  prices  ruling  two  or  three  months  ago,  and 
even  at  that  large  reduction  orders  are  not  coming  in. 

The  iron  workers  in  nearly  all  the  yards  have  accepted  a  re<luction 
of  10  per  cent,  on  their  wages,  and  shipwrights,  blacksmiths,  engineers, 
ship-joiners,  and  laborers  have  accepted  a  reduction  of  from  5  to  7  per 
cent. 

BRET  HARTE, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Oldsgowj  January  7, 1884. 
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THE  FBUrr  TRADE  OF  ITEW  ZEALAVD. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GRIFFIN,   OF  AUCKLAND, 

Although  there  are  few  countries  in  the  world  better  adapted  to  the 
^owth  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruits  common  to  temperate  zones  than 
New  Zealand,  nevertheless  the  colony  is  dependent  on  foreign  markets 
for  the  bulk  of  its  fruit  supply.  The  value  of  the  various  kinds  of 
fruits  imported  into  New  Zealand  during  the  year  1882  was  $599,276 
against  $G51,6I5  for  1881.  The  value  of  the  same  imports  for  the  year 
1880  was  $544,250.  The  imports  for  1882,  while  less  than  those  of  1881, 
are  larger  than  those  of  1880.  The  decline  consisted  principally  in  the 
quantity  of  dried  currants  imported.  The  indications  are,  however,  that 
the  fruit  imports  for  1883  will  be  larger  than  those  of  any  previous 
year. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  American  canned  fruits  during  1882  was 
48,855  against  $4,440  for  1881,  showing  an  increase  of  $4,415  for  1882. 
The  value  of  the  imports  of  dried  fruit,  exclusive  of  currants,  raisins, 
and  figs,  for  1882,  was  $41,400  against  $30,070  for  1881.  The  value  of 
the  imports  of  dried  currants  for  1882  was  $100,346  against  $166,770  for 
1881.  The  imports  of  raisins  for  1882  amounted  to  $111,026  against 
♦98,176  for  1881.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  fresh  fruits  for  1882  was 
♦322,700. 

THE  POPULARITY  OF  AMERICAN  CANNED  FRUIT. 

This  fruit  comes  principally  from  the  colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Tasmania,  and  from  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States. 
The  canned  fruit  put  up  in  New  Zealand  is  usually  very  good,  and  is 
sold  at  a  low  price,  but  it  is  nothing  like  as  popular  with  the  consumer 
as  that  brought  from  the  United  States.  It  is  well  known  throughout 
Australasia  that  the  tins  manufactured  for  the  American  canners  are 
all  thoroughly  tested  by  the  most  improved  method  known  to  science 
before  the  fruit  is  put  into  them.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  ma- 
chinery used  in  making  the  cans  requires  that  they  shall  be  soldered 
on  the  outside  so  that  the  fruit  cannot  possibly  be  injured  by  coming  in 
•contact  with  the  small  particles  of  lead  in  the  solder.  Indeed  all  the 
principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  preserving  fruit  have  been  overcome 
by  the  American  canners.  Sometimes  when  fruit  is  put  up  carelessly 
by  farmers  or  unskilled  persons  it  does  not  turn  out  well,  but  such  goods 
have  never  found  their  way  to  this  market,  and  it  can  be  safely  said 
that  everyone  using  American  canned  fruits  has  the  utmost  confidence 
in  them.  All  the  leading  grocers  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
New  Zealand  are  well  supplied  with  these  goods.  Pears  and  peaches 
have  perhaps  a  quicker  sale  than  apricots,  strawberries,  plums,  and 
cherries,  but  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  all  kinds  of  American  canned 
fruit.  Amongst  the  best  known  brands  are  those  of  the  (Jutting  Pack- 
ing Company,  of  San  Francisco  ;  H.  K.  &  F.  B.  Thurber  &  Co.,  New 
York ;  Krach  &  Co.,  Baltimore ;  A.  Lusk  &  Co.,  W.  T.  Colman  &  Co., 
Wilkins  &  Co.,  Shrewich,  Gray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

The  value  of  American  canned  fruits  imported  into  New  Zealand  in 
1873  was  only  $395.    In  1877  the  amount  was  $3,900;  in  1881  it  was 
^4,240 ',  but  in  1882  it  swelled  to  $8,555,  showing,  as  I  have  said  pre 
viously,  an  increase  of  $4,315  over  the  former  year. 
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The  recent  paper  of  General  Hawkins,  commissary  of  subsistence. 
United  States  Army,  on  the  sabject  of  canning  fruits  in  their  natural 
state,  has  attracted  much  attention  here.  The  fruits  referred  to  are 
especially  desired  for  the  use  of  ships  on  long  voyages  and  for  laborers 
in  the  mining  districts,  or  wherever  an  anti-scorbutic  food  is  required. 
They  are  known  by  the  name  of  "  pie  fruits,"  and  on  account  of  their 
low  price  are  very  popular  wherever  they  have  been  introduced.  The 
reason  of  their  low  price  is  that  the  process  of  preparing  them  for  the 
market  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  instead  of  the  expensive  ingredient  of 
sugar  being  used,  the  fruits  are  preserved  in  their  own  juices.  General 
Hawkins  recommends  that  canners  should  give  this  fruit  a  more  appro- 
priate name,  and  one  that  would  better  designate  its  character  and  use- 
fulness. The  name  "pie  fruit"  was  probably  given  to  it  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  principally  used  by  bakers  and  hotel-keepers  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pies  and  tarts.  It  is  certain  that  it  has  more  of  the  flavor 
and  aroma  of  fresh  fruit  than  that  prepared  with  sugar.  The  reason 
for  this,  General  Hawkins  states,  is  that  fruit  processed  in  its  own 
juice  is  modified  in  taste  only  by  the  heat  it  is  subjected  to,  and  this 
is  less  in  degree  than  when  combined  with  sugar,  and  the  time  required 
for  the  process  is  less.    He  says : 

The  general  rale  l>eing  that  aboat  twelve  minut^^  is  required  to  procesn  the  natural 
frnit,  while,  if  sirup  is  used,  one  minute  on  an  average  is  allowed  for  each  degree  of 
simp,  so  that  with  a  sirup  of  35^  the  time  of  processing  would  be  35  minutes. 

The  pie-peaches  put  up  by  the  Cutting  Packing  Comi)any  of  San 
Francisco  find  a  ready  market  in  all  the  Australasian  colonies,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Tasmania.  They  come  usually  in  one-gallon  tins, 
and  the  wholesale  price  is  about  $7.50  per  one  dozen  tins.  Messrs. 
F.  Compton  &  Co.,  of  Queen  street,  Auckland,  large  dealere  in  American 
canned  fruits,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  progress  made  in  the  art  of  cann- 
ing fruit  here,  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  can  be  obtained,  will  soon 
operate  materially  against  the  sale  of  American  fruit,  unless  better 
rates  can  be  secured  in  the  cost  of  freight  and  other  incidental  expenses 
connected  with  the  shipment  of  goods  from  San  Francisco  to  Auckland. 
The  duty  charged  on  canned  fruit  imported  into  New  Zealand  is  15 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  on  preserves  1  J</.  (3  cents)  per  pound. 

DRIED  FRUIT. 

The  duty  charged  on  dried  fruit  imported  into  New  Zealand  is  2d.  (4 
cents)  per  pound.  It  is  very  generally  admitted  throughout  the  colo- 
nies that  dried  fruit  can  be  prepared  much  cheaper  and  better  in  the 
United  States  than  anywhere  else.  The  high  price  of  labor,  and  the 
absence  of  the  necessary  apparatus  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  fruit- 
drying  industry  in  New  Zealand.  The  farmers,  however,  would  find  it 
greatly  to  their  advantage  to  employ  some  of  the  American  fniit-evap- 
orating  machines,  such  as  the  famous  Plummer  Fruit  Evaporator,  now 
80  extensively  used  in  California  and  Oregon.  By  this  process  the 
natural  flavor,  extract,  and  alcohol  of  the  fruit,  are  preserved  and  the 
jaices  concentrated,  the  moisture  only  being  driven  ofl".  Moreover,  no 
skilled  labor  is  required.  Any  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age  could  master 
the  art  of  operating  one  of  these  machines  in  a  few  days.  American 
dried  {>ears,  peaches,  and  apples  command  a  much  better  price  than 
any  other,  and  it  is  said  that  exporters  have  reached  absolute  perfec- 
tion in  packing  them.  The  retail  price  of  dried  apples  in  Auckland 
varies  from  6^.  (13  cents)  to  l^d  (15  cents)  per  pound.    Those  put  up 
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either  by  the  Alden  or  the  Plammer  process  retail  from  Sd.  (IC  cents) 
to  9d.  (18  cents]  per  pound.  The  price  of  dried  peaches  ranges  lh)m 
64d.  (13  cents]  to  lOd.  (20  cents)  per  pound  according  to  quality. 

The  value  of  dried  fruits  imported  into  "New  Zealand  during  the  year 
1873  was  $34,555.  In  1878  it  was  $43,940.  In  1831  it  was  $30,008,  and 
in  1882  the  amount  increased  to  $41,400.  The  subjoined  table  shows 
the  quantity  and  value  of  dried  fruit  imported  into  New  Zealand  for 
each  year  since  1873. 
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FBDIT  CULTURE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  cnltivatioQ  of  fruit  in  !New  Zealand,  and  especially  of  apples  and 
peaches,  is  becoming  a  very  important  industry.  The  farmers  and  nnr- 
serymen  are  planting  apple  trees  all  over  the  N^orth  Island.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  apple-farm  companies  in  the  district  of  Auckland  con- 
ducting the  business  on  a  large  scale.  Both  climate  and  soil  are  favor- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit.  As  to  soil,  apples  seem  to  do  well 
on  all  sorts — alluvial,  volcanic,  sandy,  loam,  and  on  clay  soil.  The  trees 
grow  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  hills,  in  valleys,  and  even  iu  swamps.  I ' 
have  seen  tbem  Honrish  on  heavy  limeatene  land,  where  the  lime  was 
cropping  out  at  the  top,  and  I  have  Been  them  do  almost  as  well  where 
the  soil  was  light  and  sandy.  Poor  clay  land,  that  wonld  only  produce 
stunted  fern  and  ti-tree,  has  been  made  to  grow  splendid  apples j  so  has 
semi-volcanic  land,  in  which  forests  had  been  situated.  The  Northern 
Spy,  the  Winter  Magetin,  the  New  York  Pippin,  the  Newton  Pippin, 
the  Bibston  Pippin,  the  Oninemuri  and  the  Takapuna  Rnesett  all  thrive 
as  well  here  as  in  their  native  homes.  The  last  two  apples  are  Maori  or 
native  names  for  two  superb  varieties  of  fruit,  the  scientific  or  true  names 
of  which  are  not  yet  known  in  New  Zealand.  The  Takapuna  Bussett 
is  a  large,  m&gnificeut  apple  and  a  long  keeper.  The  Ohinemuri  is  the 
finest  apple  grown  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  appearance  is  something 
like  the  celebrated  Beauty  of  Kent,  only  it  la  jucier  and  of  a  much  finer 
flavor.  It  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  dwell  further  on  this  subject, 
for  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  southern  hemisphere  better  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  the  finest  varieties  of  apples  than  New  Zealand.  The 
New  Zealand  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  apricots,  and  plums  are  also  aa- 

Serb,  and  the  strawberries  and  melons  are  amongst  the  largest  and  best 
avored  in  the  world.  Semi-tropical  fruits  also  thrive  well  here.  The 
figs  are  unsurpassed  in  richness  and  flavor,  and  the  oranges  and  lemons 
grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the  North  Island  are  quite  equal  to  those 
of  Florida  and  Cuba.    The  same  districts  also  produce  the  choicest  va- 
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rieties  of  the  citron  and  olive*  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Leys,  of  Anckland,  a  gentleman  who  has  given  much  stndy  to  the 
prodacts  of  the  colony,  for  the  subjoined  table  of  the  varioos  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  that  tlirive  well  in  New  Zealand.  The  table  is  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  ripening.  The  letter  D  signifies  desert,  and  K  sign!* 
fies  kitchen. 

A  table  showing  the  various  kinds  of  fruit-trees  in  New  Zealand,  ar- 
ranged  in  the  order  of  their  ripening: 


FORTY  BEST  APPLES. 


JoADneting  (D.). 
Irish  Peach  (D.). 
Devonshire  Qaarrenden  (D.)« 
Williams'  Favorite  (K.). 
DucheHseof  Oldenbarg  (K.). 
King  of  the  Pij^pins  (D.)« 
Lord  Saffield  (K.). 
Gravenstein  (K.,  D.)- 
C€llinii  (K.,  D.). 
Eniperor  Alexander  (K.)> 
American  Golden  Rasset  (D.). 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  (D.)* 
Hawthomden  (K.). 
Court  of  Wick(D.). 
Clavgate's  Pearmain  (D.)- 
Beauty  of  Kent  (K.). 
Blenheim  Pippin,  (K.,  D.) 


Dnmelow's  Seedling  (K.)* 
Brabant  Belleflenr  (K^  D.). 
Prince  Bismarck  (K.,  D.)* 
Alfristan  (K.). 
Reinette  de  Canada  (K.,  D.)< 
Adam's  Pearmain  (D.)« 
Hibston  Pippin  (D.). 
Newton  Pij^pin  (D.). 
Stone  Pippin  (K.)* 
Northern  Spy  (D.). 
Boston  Russet  (D.)* 
Scarlet  Nonpareil  (D.)* 
Shepherd's  Perfection  (D.). 
Winter  Pearmain  (K.). 
Winter  Mi^etin  (K.). 
Norfolk  Biffins  (K.). 
Stunner  Pippin  (D.)* 


2  Hunt's  Tawney. 
I  River's  Orange. 
1  Albert  Victor. 


SIX  NECTARINES. 


1  Roman. 
1  Balgowan. 


EIGHTEEN  PEACHES. 


1  Early  River's. 

2  Early  York. 

1  Ddgmar. 

*J  Alexandra  Noblesse. 

2  Royal  George. 

1  GrosM  Mignonne. 
1  Noblesse. 


1  Citron  des  Carmes. 

2  Jargonelle. 

2  William's  Bon  Chretien. 

1  Flemish  Beanty. 

1  Benrre  de  Capianmont. 

1  Brown  Beurre. 

2  Louis  Bonne  of  Jersey. 
1  Gansel's  Bergamot. 


1  Miller's  Mignonne. 
1  Crimson  Galande. 
1  Comet. 
1  Lord  Palmerston. 

1  Salwey. 

2  Hobb's  Late. 
1  Shap's  Late. 


TWKMTX-TWO  BEST  PEARS. 


2  Beurre  Diel. 

1  Marie  Louise. 

2  Napoleon. 

1  Passe  Colmar, 

2  Winter  Nelis. 
1  Chaumontelle. 

1  Nee  Plus  Menrris. 

1  Uvedale's  St.  Germain. 


TWENTY  SELECT  PLUMS. 


1  Early  River's 
1  July' Greengage. 
1  Early  Orleans. 
1  Denniston's  Superb. 
1  Golden  Esperen. 

1  Angelina  Bnrdet. 

2  Greengage. 

1  DauLson  Pmne. 

1  Wooliton's  Black. 

1  Keine  Claude  De  Barray. 


1  Jefferson's. 

1  Kirke's. 

1  Washington. 

1  Denyer's  Victoria. 

1  Pond's  Seedling. 

1  Prince  Knglebert. 

1  Diamond. 

1  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

1  White  Magnum  Bonum. 
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SIX   FI08. 


1  Brown  Iscliia. 

1  Green  Ischia. 

2  Brown  Turkey. 


1  Hemskerk. 
1  Moorpark. 


2  Apple-  shaped. 
2  Pear-shaped. 

THREE  BLACK  MULBERRIES. 


1  White  Marseilles. 
1  Malta. 


THREE   APRICOTS. 

1  Peach. 

SIX   QUINCES. 

2  Portugal, 


SIX    LISBON   LEMONS. 


TWO  LOQUATS. 


ONE  ALMOND  PAPEKSHBLL. 


ONE  ALMOND  JORDAN. 


FRUIT  CROP   OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Frait  growing,  however,  in  !N'ew  Zealand  is  comparatively  a  new  in- 
dustry,  and  Bome  time  will  elapse  before  the  colony  will  be  able  to  sup- 
ply the  home  market  with  fruit,  much  less  think  of  producing  it  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  export,  and  even  then  the  industry  will  not  in- 
terfere mateiially  with  the  fruit  trade  between  America  and  the  colo- 
nies. The  colonies  being  south  of  the  equator,  the  seasons  are  directly 
opposite  to  those  of  the  United  States,  so  that  when  fruit  is  out  of  sea- 
sou  here  it  is  most  abundant  in  America,  and  esi)ecially  in  California 
and  the  adjacent  States.  The  fruits  most  desired  in  New  Zealand, 
such  as  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  figs,  prunes,  and  grapes,  can  be 
raised  always  in  vast  quantities  and  with  certainty  in  California,  and, 
besides,  there  are  very  few  months  in  the  year  when  fruit  is  not  plenti- 
ful there. 

During  the  year  1882  the  fruit  crop  of  that  State  was  something 
enormous.  There  are  seven  large  fruit-canning  establishments  in  San 
Francisco,  and  one  of  these  alone,  the  San  Josl  Fruit-Preserving  Com- 
pany, put  up  last  year  3,700,000  pounds  of  fruit,  and  that  firm's  esti- 
mate for  this  season's  canning  is  7,400,000  pounds.  The  dried  fruit 
product  of  California  is  also  very  large.  During  the  year  1882  the  State 
produced  800,000  pounds  of  dried  peaches,  1,000,000  pounds  of  dried 
apples,  500,000  pounds  of  prunes,  100,000  pounds  of  dried  pe^rs,  and 
200,000  pounds  of  dried  apricots.  The  sales  for  dried  fruit,  raisins, 
&c.,  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  $2,000,000.  The  average  prices 
were,  raisins,  $2  per  box;  peaches,  7J cents  per  pound;  pears,  7  cents 
per  pound.  The  export  trade  of  these  fruits  was  fully  20  per  cent,  larger 
than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

NEW  ZEALAND  GRAPES  AND  GRAPE  TRADE. 

There  is  one  kind  of  fruit  that  does  not  grow  well  in  New  Zealand,  in 
spite  of  everything  said  to  the  contrary,  and  that  is  the  grape.  It  is 
true  enough  that  grapes  are  often  grown  to  perfection  under  glass  in 
many  parts  of  the  colony,  but  they  do  not  grow  well  in  the  open  air. 
All  the  vineyards  planted  here  within  the  last  ten  years  have  resulted 
in  either  partial  or  total  failures.  In  certain  localities,  I  will  admit,  the 
vine  has  been  cultivated  successfully  in  the  open  air;  but  it  was  under 
exceptional  circumstances  and  in  favorable  or  sheltered  situations.  The 
vine  requires  heat  in  the  summer  to  ripen  the  fruit,  and  cold  in  the 
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winter  to  ripen  the  wood ;  but  unfortunately  the  New  Zealand  clifnate  is 
without  these  characteristics^  and,  moreover,  it  is  so  moist  or  humid 
that  it  promotes  too  much  activity  in  the  growth  of  the  vine  in  the  win- 
ter, and  in  the  summer  the  fruit  is  almost  certain,  during  the  process  of 
ripening,  to  become  mildewed.  The  rainfall  is  perhaps  not  too  heavy 
to  inteifere  with  the  growth  of  the  grape ;  but  it  rains  on  too  many  days 
in  the  year.  The  chief  obstacle,  however,  in  the  way  of  vine  culture 
in  New  Zealand  is  the  absence  of  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The 
result  is  that  nearly  all  the  grapes  found  in  the  market  are  either  im- 
porte<l  or  grown  under  the  glass.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  this  delicious  fruit  always  commands  a  high  price  in 
New  Zealand. 

During  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September, 
October,  November,  and  December  grapes  could  be  exported  profitably 
to  this  colony.  The  price  of  grapes  in  Auckland  during  these  months 
ranges  from  28.  (48  cents)  to  4«.  (96  cents)  per  pound.  Of  course  in  the 
shipment  of  grapes  &om  California  to  New  Zealand  much  care  should 
be  taken  in  packing  them,  as  they  have  to  stand  a  voyage  through  the 
tropics ;  and  even  when  shipped  in  the  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  it  takes  about  twenty-one  days  to  make  the  tran- 
sit between  San  Francisco  and  Auckland,  and  about  seven  days  longer 
for  transshipment  to  Dunedin  and  Invercargill. 

The  grapes  brought  here  from  Australia  are  generally  packed  care- 
lessly in  casks,  and  on  opening  them  are  seldom  found  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  usual  method  of  packing  them  there  is  to  pile  the  fruit  2  or 
3  inches  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  cask,  and  then  force  it  dowu 
by  pressure.  Grapes  should  be  packed  in  boxes  especially  made  for 
them  The  fruit  should  also  be  dry  and  cool  before  put  into  the  boxes^ 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  sawdust  or  shavings  used  in 
packing  them  should  be  thoroughly  dry  and  clean.  The  only  shipment 
of  grapes  made  to  Auckland  from  San  Francisco  since  I  have  been  con- 
sol  here  occurred  during  the  mpnth  of  October,  1881.  It  did  not  turn 
oat  well,  and  no  attempt  was  ifiade  to  follow  it  up  by  a  subsequent  ship- 
ment. Mr.  H.  Major,  to  whom  the  fruit  was  consigned,  attributed  the 
Mlure  to  the  fact  that  the  boxes  were  not  kept  in  a  cool  place  while  on 
board  the  ship.  I  was  present  upon  opening  one  of  the  boxes,  and 
formed  the  opinion  from  the  color  and  peculiar  odor  of  the  sawdust  in 
which  the  grapes  were  packed  that  it  was  damp  or  otherwise  spoiled 
before  being  put  into  the  box. 

OfPOBTS  OF  FRESH  OR  GREEN  FRUIT. 

The  customs  authorities  here  designate  fresh  fruit  as  green  fruit,  not 
because  it  is  unripe,  but  that  it  may  l^  distinguished  from  dried,  canned^ 
or  preserved  fruit.  The  quantity  of  fresh  fruit  imported  annually  into 
Kew  Zealand  appears  to  be  steadily  increasing,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  it  is  admitted  free  of  duty.  In  1873  the  value  of  these  imports 
was  only  $123,240,  and  at  that  time  much  less  attention  was  paid  to 
fruit  culture  in  the  colony  than  at  present.  In  1877  the  valne  of  the 
same  imports  was  $222,248.  In  1882  the  amount  increased  to  $322,700. 
The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  fresh  fruit  im- 
ported into  New  Zealand  since  1873 : 
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Table  ahoming  the  quantity  and  value  of  freak  fruit  imported  into  the  colony  of  New  Zealand 

for  each  year  from  1873  to  1882. 


Year. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


QoMitity. 


721  OMea,  50.610  paokaffes... 
9,212  cases,  57,063  packages. 
810  oases,  80,588  packages . . . 
1,740  oases,  50,580  packages. 

90,174  packages 

108,000  packages 

200,988  packages 

'138,756  packages 

148,884  packages 

122,833  packages 


Value. 


$128,940 
156,700 
180.220 
161,  SOS 
222,945 
245^066 
837,225 
803,940 
854,866 
822,700 


The  oranges  and  lemons  not  grown  in  New  Zealand  are  brought  prin* 
ijipally  from  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  and  Fiji.  The  pineapples 
come  from  Fiji  and  other  Pacific  islands.  The  price  of  oranges  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November  is  from  7«.  6d.  ($1.76)  to  98. 6d.  ($2.28) 
per  case;  mandarins,  8«.  6rf.  ($1.96)  to  11«.  6d.  ($2.76)  per  case;  pine- 
apples, 8«.  ($1.92)  to  10s,  ($2.40)  per  dozen  ;  1;»ananas,  from  2d.  (4  cents) 
to  6d.  (12  cents)  per  pound.  The  Tasmanian  shipments  of  apples  begin 
to  arrive  in  April,  and  end  about  the  1st  of  November.  They  are  not 
packed  in  paper  like  the  American  ones,  and  do  not  look  as  well  nor 
keep  as  well.  The  American  apples  most  liked  in  Europe  are  the  New- 
ton Pippin,  the  Northern  Spy,  the  Baldwin,  and  Roxbury  Bussett.  The 
Baldwin  is  regarded  as  the  most  profitable  to  grow  in  America,  either 
for  table  or  market.  The  tree  is  vigorous,  and  an  early  and  abundant 
bearer.  Some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  fruit  can  be  formed  from  the 
statement  of  the  American  Agriculturist  that  a  New  York  firm  shipped 
to  Europe  in  one  year  over  40,000  barrels  of  Baldwin  apples. 

The  Pacific  mail  steamer  City  of  New  York  brought  to  Auckland  from 
San  Francisco  on  the  16th  of  October  last  1,525  cases  of  apples  and 
400  boxes  of  pears.  Each  of  these  cases  contained  about  50  pounds  of 
fruit,  and  every  apple  and  pear  was  wrapped  in  a  separate  paper.  I 
noticed  on  opening  them  that  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  quality 
of  paper  used,  and  that  the  fruit  which  kept  the  best  was  wrapped  in 
the  thinnest  and  best  paper.  The  freight  on  this  cargo  cost  40  cents  per 
cubic  foot.  The  apples  sold  readily  at  retail  from  6(!.  (1 2  cents)  to  8d.J16 
cents)  per  pound,  and  the  pears  brought  Is.  (24  cents)  per  pound.  The 
price  of  fruit  in  Auckland  is  said  to  be  fixed  by  a  syndicate,  but  whether 
it  is  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  no  dealer  will  undersell  another,  and  that 
some  of  them  will  allow  the  fruit  to  rot  on  their  hands  rather  than  take 
a  penny  less  than  the  fixed  rate  per  pound.  The  early  fruit  does  not 
keep  as  well  as  that  arriving  later  in  the  season.  The  best  keeping  ap- 
ples, however,  found  in  this  market  are  grown  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  the  are  also  they  firmest,  juciest,  and  best  flavored.  So  much  pains 
is  taken  in  packing  and  shipping  them  that,  upon  their  arrival  here, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  lost  a  particle  of  their  freshness  and  bloom. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Auckland,  N.  Z.,  October  28,  1883. 
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IKP0BTATI0H8  OF  ALCOHOL  AT  BAECSLOHA. 

BBPOBT  BT  OONSUL  BOHEUOH. 

In  the  following  article  I  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  onr  alcohol  dis- 
tillers and  merchants  to  the  important  trade  done  in  Spain,  and  espe- 
cially in  Catalonia,  in  }  or  potato  spirit,  used  principally  for  fortifying 
wines  and  the  manofactnre  of  liqneurs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  point 
oat  the  difficulties  and  drawbacks  which  our  manufoicturers  have  to 
overcome.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  immense  quantities  imported  into 
the  ^^ Kingdom  of  Spain"  during  the  last  few  years  I  give  the  following 
ligures  (^^onfy"  the  imports  at  the  port  of  Barcelona),  which  are  per- 
fectly reliable,  having  been  especially  extracted  from  the  Barcelona 
custom-house  records: 

IMPORTATIONS. 


From 
the  United 
I     states. 


1«0 

U81 

vgm, 

Itt3  (lirat  ■emester) 
Totid 


JAUrt. 
445.155 

49.758 
116, 617 

50,684 


661.714 


FrcMn 
GennMiy. 


From 
other  ooaii- 


LiUrt. 

LiUn. 

7.  SOS.  015 

l,»1.86a 

8,361,411 

1,915,960 

12.451,456 

724,779 

5. 142. 666 

1,128.291 

88,960,448 


5,600,842 


Showing  that  whilst  Germany  and  other  European  countries  have  ex- 
ported to  Barcelona  alone  38,960,790  liters,  the  United  States  have  only 
been  able  to  ship  661,714  liters.  This  certainly  seems  absurdly  small, 
considering  our  vast  resources.  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  is  that  our 
manufacturers  have  never  given  thorough  satisfaction  in  the  quality. 
Our  shippers,  as  I  understand,  have  always  sent  grain  spirit,  the  smell  of 
which  is  too  sharp  and  decided,  retaining  always  a  heavy  smell  of 
the  first  material  (and  therefore  unfit  for  ^'  cutting"  finer  grades  of  wine). 
This  1  think,  might  be  obviated  by  more  care  being  taken  in  the  dis- 
tiUing  (I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  process),  and  perhaps  an  extra 
rectifying  being  given :  although  it  would  facilitate  matters  much  more 
by  simply  exporting  the  spirit  made  from  potatoes,  as  the  German, 
Anstrian,  and  Belgian  houses.  Again,  all  these  firms  export  this  spirit 
to  Spain,  guaranteeing  38  to  39  grades  ^^  cartier ;"  whilst  our  manufact- 
urers send  a  grade  corresponding  to  36  to  38,  naturally  the  latter  is  a 
disadvantage  to  the  Spanish  buyer. 

The  casks  shipped  by  the  European  houses  are  invariably  either  hogs- 
heads of  about  firom  600  to  660  liters;  at  the  same  time  I  should  suggest 
^ood  oak  wine-pipes  of  say  516  to  518  imperial  gallons  each. 

The  duty  is  also  against  our  American  merchants,  as  European  favored 
nations  pay  21.10  pesetas,  while  America  would  have  to  pay  23.75  pe- 
setas the  100  liters.  However,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  I 
think  it  is  well  worth  our  manufacturers'  serious  consideration,  and  the 
question  ought  to  be  immediately  looked  into.  About  eighteen  months 
ago  a  distillery  opened  here,  which  is  turning  out  about  200  to  225  casks 
per  month,  almost  entirely  made  from  grain,  and  is  sold  through  Gata. 
Ionia ;  however,  it  has  not  given  the  same  satisfaction  as  potato  spirit 
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How  true  it  is  I  know  not,  but  I  understand  from  rather  reliable 
ties  that  a  great  part  of  our  maize  spirit,  shipped  to  some  of  the  no 
em  Oerman  ports,  enters  largely  into  German  potato  spirit,  and  is  1 
shipped  as  the  veritable  po^to  spirit  to  foreign  countries,  especi 
Spain.  If  so,  why  can  our  distillers  and  merchants  not  fill  fon 
wants  with  the  genuine  article? 
Very  respectfully, 

FBED'K  H.  SCHEUCH, 

Const 
United  States  Consulate, 

Barcelona^  December  20,  1883. 


Statement  showing  the  importation  of  alcohol  at  the  port  of  Bareelona. 

YSAB  1880. 


Months. 


JatmiAry... 
Tehnarj. . 

liwoh 

April 

May 

Jane 

Jnly 

▲agnst.... 
September. 
October . . . 
NoYember. 
December. 


Total. 


From 

the  United 

States. 


Fn 
Germany.    ""^^^^^ 


From 


Litert. 


74.520 
206,725 


58,941 
105,960 


445,155 


lAtert. 
358,  Z75 
650,009 
882.06:i 
019,266 
673,011 
626,705 
368,325 
253,489 
354.827 
359,088 
662.540 

1, 897, 017 


Lit 
1 
1 
2 

2 
S 


1 
2 
1 


7, 505, 015         1, 8 


YBAR  1881. 


January... 
Febmary. . 

Karoh 

April 

May 

Jnne 

Jnly 

Ansnst.... 
September. 
October... 
NoTember. 
December. 


Total. 


40,258 


40,256 


1, 185, 086 
1,422,536 
809,824 
788.356 
442,503 
420,602 
172,033 
652,210 
604,775 
689,280 
974,483 
89,643 


» 

1 

4 

a 


8,261,411  ,      1,0 


YEAB  1882. 


January  .. 
Febmary.. 

March 

April 

May 

Jnne 

Jnly 

Angnat 

September 
October . . . 
November. 
December 


Total. 


78,664 
17. 217 
18,036 


2,700 


116, 617 


1,371,846 

1, 517, 361 

1,296,263 

1, 196, 782 

1,080,025 

483,568 

620.290 

1,027,446 

786,322 

925,786 

888,802 

1,256,875 

12,451,456 


I 
1 
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Staiemmt  Mowiaf  tlu  ImporUUicn  of  ahokol  at  the  port  of  Baretlona—ConUaaDA. 
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CHANGES   IN   THE   COLOMBIAN   TARIFF. 


5tof0MMl  $hawimg  the  impartoHons  of  grain  at  the  pert  of  Baroelano — Continaed. 

FIBST  SEMESTER.  1888. 


Months. 


JMiiutry  ... 
February  .. 
Maroh 

^f.;::::: 

June 

Total 


Wheat  from— 


United  SUtee. 


Kilograms. 
8, 709, 179 
1,630,640 
5, 028. 071 
1, 525, 654 
926,525 
2,813,372 


15,138,441 


Other  conn* 
triea. 


KUogratnt. 

12, 126, 204 

12,762,299 

9, 183, 539 

4, 210, 942 

10, 813, 437 

5, 252, 635 


54,857,166 


Maisefrom— 

United  Stotea. 

Other  ooan- 
trlea. 

Eiiogratns. 

KUogrmma. 
867,  M0 

12,331 

2, 851,  an 

2.068L479 

889,'544 

1,108,964 
4,648,804 

509,181 

567,918 

1,411,006 

12,082,885 

CHAHGE8  IH  THE  COLOMBIAV  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DAW80N,  OF  BARRANQUILLA, 

1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  recent  decree  of  the  Colom- 
bian Government  imposing  duties  on  almost  everything  imported  from 
the  United  States,  except  lumber. 

THOMAS  M.  DAWSON, 

CofisuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Barranquillaj  December  29, 1883. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

[From  the  Shipping  Lift.] 

We  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  important  changes  in  the  present 
tariff^  by  decree  1067,  of  December  3,  of  the  present  year.  Space  forbids  oomment 
in  this  number  of  oar  Journal,  but  there  are  several  points  which  need  a  little  **  tooeh- 
ing  up/'  which  we  hope  to  do  in  our  next. 


DECREB. 

Abticle  1.  With  the  exceptions  established  in  par.  3  of  this  article,  customs  duties 
will  be  collected  from  the  day  that  the  **  DiarioOficial"  containing  this  decree  is  re- 
ceived, at  the  rates  of  2^  cents,  nnd  1  cent  per  kilogram.  [These  articles  were  form- 
erly/re*.] 

Far.  1.  Which  pays  2i  cents: 

Iron  wire  for  fences,  its  fastenings  and  such  posts  and  pieces  as  may  be  necessary  to 
adjust  and  stretch  it;  unmanufactured  iron;  zmc  in  sheets;  clocks  for  the  public 'use 
of  districts;  pamphlets  and  printed  books  of  whatever  class;  labels  or  advertisements 
and  notices,  even  though  framed;  machines,  the  weight  of  which  exceeds  one  tboa* 
sand  kilograms;  machines  for  agricultural  and  mining  purposes,  without  respect  to 
weight ;  sewing  machines  and  their  accessories,  such  as  plaiters,  dC'C. ;  maohineft  ftr 
cleaning  coffee,  and  their  several  parts  introduced  as  a  whole  or  by  piece ;  galvaniied 
wire  netting  for  stoves,  iron  tubes,  fans,  ventilators,  iron  roofing,  and  in  general  all 
articles  and  tools  introduced  for  the  same  object;  legal  gold  com  of  a  standard  not 
inferior  to  that  emitted  by  the  Government ;  yeast  of  barley  or  of  other  grain*  £biw 
mented  or  unfermented,  llijuid  or  solid,  for  making  beer  or  condensc»d  beer;  motors 
of  whatever  kind  and  power,  and  machines  for  manufacturing  or  mining  pnrposea; 
silver  in  bars  and  legal  silver  coin  of  the  standard  of  900sl000ths ;  lingetsof  leaa^  ana 
quicksilver  intended  for  mining  purposes ;  potash  or  caustic  soda,  the  ashes  and  salts 
of  soda,  pine  rosin  ;  printing  presses,  materials  and  implements  for  printing  ofl&oes, 
binderies  and  lithographic  establishments,  comprising  ink,  white  paper,  and  oud* 
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homrd  uaed  in  those  indnstries;  sob-carbooate  of  potMh;  sabcarhonate  of  soda;  nni- 
forms  for  the  oori>8  of  Dight-watch  of  Bosota  and  for  the  chiefs  and  officers  of  the 
Colombian  ^pard  in  active  senrioe;  ntensus  and  apparatus  for  establishing,  improv- 
iog,  and  maintaining  public  lighting. 

Far.  2.  All  articles  not  comprised  in  the  foregoing  list,  or  excepted  by  par.  3,  will 
carry  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  kilogram. 

Par.  3.  'Die  following  articles  are  free :  Effects  introduced  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment ;  bagga^  of  diplomatic  officers ;  natural  productions  of  Ecuador,  Venezuela, 
snd  Pern ;  articles  excepted  by  former  contract  stipulations  of  the  Government ;  arms 
snd  munitions  for  States ;  lumber,  timber,  sleepers,  dC'C. ;  tiles,  slates,  shingles  (with 
the  exception  of  galvanized  iron  and  zinc  in  sheets,  for  rooting,  which  will  pay  1  cent 
per  kilogram),  materials  for  construction,  as  stone,  brick,  d^c,  and  materials  fok*  the 
San  Buenaventura  Road  Company,  d:c. 

NOTE    BY  DEPARTMENT. 

Increase  of  duties  in  Colombia, — Consul  Dawson,  under  date  of  Feb- 
raaiy  6,  1884,  further  reports  a  decree  of  the  Oovernment  of  Colombia, 
increasing  the  duty  25  per  cent,  on  all  im])orts  of  the  fifth  class: 

DKCREB. 

Abticle  1.  All  merchandise  comprised  in  the  fifth  class  of  the  tariff  will  pay,  in 
Addition  to  the  present  duties,  an  augmentation  of  25  per  cent.,  of  which  article  4  of 
Law  No.  40,  of  1860,  treats;  and  in  consequence  will  l>e  graded  at  75  cents  per  kilo- 
gram. 

Article  2.  Merchandise  comprised  in  article  5  of  Law  No.  40  will  remain  with  the 
duties  actually  in  force. 

Article  3.  For  the  liquidation,  application,  and  collection  of  this  augmentation, 
dispottitions  of  articles  2  and  3  of  Decree  No.  10(57,  of  the  present  month  will  be  ob- 
served. 

Bogota,  December  19, 1883. 

According  to  the  tariff  schedule  of  Columbia,  as  published  in  Consu- 
lar Report  No.  28,  the  fifth  class,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  decree, 

reads  as  follows: 

fifth  class. 

1.  Arms  and  munitions  of  war,  fine  fisx  cloths,  like  white  or  striped  Jeans,  long 
UwDA,  Scc.f  as  well  as  **guingas"  imitating  linen  or  cotton  cloths  of  a  similar  width. 

1  Spirits,  like  brandy,  cognac,  rum,  gin,  whisky,  &,c, 

3.  AJl  articles  not  excepted  in  the  preceding  articles,  and  those  not  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  them. 


AXERICAir  VESSELS  AT  CORUHITA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  OARRIOARTB. 

It  has  happened  in  cases,  more  or  less  frequent,  that  the  receivers  of 
cargoes  of  petroleum  or  wood  coming  from  the  United  States  ports  have 
delayed  the  ships  in  the  discharge  more  days  than  were  absolutely  nec- 
essary, without  paying  the  slightest  regard  to  the  just  complaints  of  the 
captains,  and  without  reimbursing  them  in  any  way  for  demurrage  in 
the  delay  occasioned.  To  avoid  this  prejudice  I  give  as  my  advice  to 
American  owners  and  captains  who  decide  in  chartering  their  ships  for 
Comnna,  to  stipulate  in  the  charter-party  a  certain  number  of  days  for 
the  discharge,  and  not  to  accept  the  condition  ^^  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  port,"  which  is  generally  placed  in  the  charters,  as  that  is  too  am- 
biguous to  sustain  the  legal  rights  of  the  captain  thus  prejudiced  by  the 
delay. 

The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  port  are  sufficient  to  enable  ships  to 
diad^arge  quickly.    I  therefore  think -it  more  prudent  to  mention  a  num- 
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ber  of  days  in  the  charter-party,  viz :  3,000  cases  of  petroleum  or  40,000 
feet  of  timber  to  be  discharged  daily  than  run  the  risk  of  the  delay  oc- 
casioned by  the  receiver  of  the  cargo,  who  in  this  case  discharges  the 
vessel  at  liis  convenience.  Forced  consignment  of  the  ship  to  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  cargo  does  not  in  practice  give  the  best  results. 

The  port  dues  (descarga  and  obras  de  puerto)  consists  in  5.62  pesetas 
per  ton  of  1,000  kilograms  ($1.12^),  for  the  discharge,  and  1  peseta,  be- 
ing 20  cents,  per  ton  of  1,000  kilograms  for  the  loading.  These  and  other 
expenses  pertaining  to  a  ship  in  this  port  are  mentioned  in  the  pro  farmoM 
of  accounts,  and  which  for  guidance  1  copy  at  foot. 

Freights  to  take  pitwood  hence  to  the  English  Bristol  Channel  coal 
ports  can  always  be  obtained,  and  the  rate  varies  from  Sa.  6d.  to  10«. 
sterling  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.    Ballast  costs  35  cents  per  ton. 

Account  of  expenscB  of  the  American  brig  y  N,  402  tone  regtsteTf  from  Savannah,  wUk 

cargo  of  lumber. 

Pilot  in $10  00 

Maoifest  aod  stamps 4  30 

Gratuities 5  00 

Discharge  fees  on  cnst-oms 502  61 

Brokerage 20  00 

Total 541  91 

Account  of  expenses  of  the  American  brig  N  Xf  402  tons  register,  for  Cardiff,  with  a  cargo 

of  pitwood. 

Customs  documents $1  30 

Pilot  out 10  00 

Dues  on  cargo  loaded 116  00 

Gratuities 2  00 

Brokerage 10  00 

Total 139  30 

Aeoount  of  empenses  of  the  American  bark  X  X,  613  Ions  register,  from  New  York,  with 

20,082  casee,  and  500  barrels  petroleum. 

Pilot  in $10  00 

Customs  fees  on  823,120  kilograms 926  01 

Translatiou  of  manifest 5  00 

Manifest  and  stamps 4  30 

Gratuities 5  00 

Protest 58  71 

Brokerage 30  00 

Total 1,039  02 

Account  of  expenses  of  the  American  bark  X  X,  cleared  for  Cadiz  in  ballast. 

Pilot  out $10  00 

Customs  documents 60 

Banast(200  tons) 70  00 

Total 80  60 

In  addition  to  the  before-mentioned  expenses  an  interpreter  is  re- 
quired, whose  fees  vary  from  $12  to  $20,  according  to  work  done  to  the 
Kliip. 

J.  DB  CAEEIOABTE, 

Consul, 
ITnitbd  States  Consulate, 

Corunnaj  January  24,  1884. 
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SAH  BLAS,  MEXICO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LAMBERT. 
THE  POET  OF  SAW  BLAS. 

This  port  is  located  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  in  latitude  21^  32' 
24"  north  and  longitude  105o  18'  10"  west.    It  is  distant  from  Cape  Saint 
Lucas,  the  southerly  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California, 
about  273  miles;  from  Mazatlan  on  the  north  121  miles,  and  from  Man- 
zanillo  on  the  south  193  miles.    To  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  it  is  1,459  miles, 
via  Mazatlan.    The  Pacific  Mail  steamships  which  leave  New  York  on 
the  Ist  and  San  Francisco  on  the  15th  of  each  month  call  at  this  place 
for  passengers  and  freight  regularly.    Fare  from  San  Francisco:  Cabin, 
ISO;  steerage,  $35;  time  between  the  two  ports  seven  days.    A  line  of 
Mexican  steamers  ply  between  Guaymas  and  Manzanillo,  touching  at 
San  Bias  twice  a  month  each  way.    The  fare  by  this  steamer  is  $50 
cabin;  $25  steerage  to  Guaymas.    From  Guaymas  to  Nogales  on  the 
border,  it  is  290  miles.    The  fare  is  $12.90  first  class,  $  10.50  second  cla^ 
and  $8.60  third  class,  by  rail.    All  fares  and  freights  by  the  last-named 
steamer  and  railroad  are  payable  in  Mexican  money  at  an  average  dis- 
count of  15  per  cent.    From  Nogales  to  any  place  in  the  United  States 
the  fare  is  readily  ascertained  from  the  usual  railroad  guide. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  of  San  Francisco  dispatches  a 
steamship  monthly,  on  the  6th,  to  the  Lower  California  and  Gulf  ports, 
op  to  Guaymas.  Mazatlan  is  the  nearest  point  they  reach  to  San  Bias. 
Some  passengers  take  this  route  and  remain  at  Mazatlan  until  the  local 
or  Pacific  Mail  steamers  arrive  to  carry  them  down.  Freights  from  San 
FraDcisco  are  $10  and  $15  per  too,  by  sail  $6  and  $7  per  ton. 

GLDCATB. 

Along  the  seaport  towns  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  temperature 
is  agreeable,  the  thermometer  ranging  about  82^  Fahr.  at  noon  in  the 
shade  and  IQ^  at  midnight.  The  mornings  and  evenings  are  made  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  by  a  delightful  breeze  blowing  in  fi^m  the  Gulf  of 
California.  There  are  but  two  distinct  seasons  along  the  entire  Pacific 
coast,  namely,  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons.  The  former  commences  here 
aboQt  the  1st  of  November  and  continues  until  the  1st  of  July.  At  the 
last-mentioned  period  the  rains  commence  to  fall  at  very  irregular  in- 
tervals and  in  frightful  quantities.  The  atmosphere  during  that  time  is 
exceedingly  sultry  and  humid,  the  local  fevers  called  calenturas  (chills 
and  fever),  and  el  tonto  (intermittent  fever),  prevail  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

San  Bias  is  situated  on  a  low,  sandy  beach,  and^  starting  from  a  point 
a  short  distance  south,  up  to  Mazatlan  it  is  an  uninterrupted  plain,  pro- 
dacing  in  abundance  the  fruits  and  flora  of  tropical  fertility.  Water  is 
foond  quite  near  the  surfEice,  and  the  undergrowth  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  jungle  of  India.  This  belt  extends  inland  from  30  to  40  miles. 
The  nearest  point  to  the  first  table  lands  from  San  Bias  is  an  hacienda 
and  Indian  \nUlage,  called  Navarrette,  distant  about  30  miles. 

The  unfortunate  coincidence  of  sultry  humidity  and  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  sanitary  habits  among  the  msgority  class,  involuntarily  causes 
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a  stranger  to  wonder  how  the  people  preserve  such  general  good  health. 
Upon  reaching  Tepic,  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  and  Goada- 
lajara,  7,000  feet,  these  fevers  are  unknown  of  local  origin. 

EL  VMOITO  OK  FEBBE  AEMABILLA  EPIDEMIO. 

On  the  galf  coast  of  Mexico  this  fever  prevails  regularly  as  the  season 
approaches.  The  local  name  in  Vera  Cruz  is  El  Vaniito,  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  this  flfppellation,  except  that  when  the  peculiar  phase  of  vom- 
iting sets  in,  the  chances  of  recovery  are  extremely  doubtful.  Several 
cases  are  known,  however,  of  subsequent  recovery. 

I  have  learned  that  this  disease  visited  the  Pacific  coast  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  later  about  forty  years  ago.  The  information, 
however,  I  regard  more  as  traditional  than  reliable.  That  it  is  a 
stranger  to  this  coast  is  plainly  shown  from  the  absolute  ignorance  of 
the  disease  and  its  treatment,  as  manifested  by  the  medical  faculty  here 
during  the  epidemic. 

San  Bias  is  simply  the  embarcadero  for  the  large  and  populous  in- 
terior of  the  state  of  Jalisco.  Before  the  disease  assumed  its  worst  form 
it  contained  a  population  of  about  3,000  souls.  Immediately  upon  the 
fatality  being  known,  one  half  the  ix)pulatimi,  in  short,  everybody  who 
could  get  away,  left  for  the  interior,  the  custom-house  officials  included. 
Over  one-third  of  those  who  remained  died.  The  particulars  of  their 
death  and  burial  partook  largely  of  the  hurried  disposition  of  the  bodies 
after  battle  by  a  retreating  army.  And  yet  this  was  all  that  could  be 
done  at  that  time.  Bemoval  and  partial  intennent  was  performed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  revolver  or  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Peojile  who  live 
in  enlightened  communities  cannot  realize  the  trials  of  those  poor  panic- 
stricken  people  during  that  fearful  season. 

On  the  summit  of  small  hill  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  valley,  and 
distant  about  a  mile  down  the  beach,  to  the  leaward  of  the  present  town 
site,  stands  the  ruins  of  the  original  settlement,  the  San  Bias  of  the 
early  Spaniards.  It  was  abandoned  about  fifty  years  ago.  On  the  east 
side  of  this  hill  is  the  burying  ground  (campo  santo)  lo(*ated  near  the  old 
church,  made  famous  in  song  by  the  ^^  Bells  of  San  Bias."  On  account 
of  the  exposed  condition  of  many  hurried  interments  in  this  old  conse- 
crated plot,  the  merchants  and  officials  here  are  devising  ways  and 
means  to  cover  the  entire  ground  with  coal  and  timber  and  subject  it  to  a 
grand  cremation.  Afterwards  powerful  disinfectants  may  be  used. 
This  proceeding  they  hope  may  destroy  the  germ  before  another  favora- 
ble climatic  condition  returns  to  propagate  the  disease. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  THIS  EPIDEMIO. 

All  malarial  fevers  are  claimed  to  belong  to  the  same  family,  differing 
in  type,  however,  with  locality  and  the  condition  of  the  individual  for 
receiving  the  malignant  form.  That  which  visited  this  coast  last  fall,  or 
rather,  this  consular  district,  had  in  its  peculiarities,  many  of  those  re- 
marked in  the  so-called  yellow  fever  of  the  eastern  tropics,  with  this 
addition ;  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases,  death  occurred  almost  instan- 
taneously with  the  first  warning,  and  while  the  person  was  feeling  and 
looking  compartirely  well.  Vomiting  generally  appeared  simultaneous 
with  the  attack,  and  many  are  said  to  have  choked  to  death.  All  had 
the  vomit  who  had  the  genuine  fever.  Nor  was  the  vomit  considered 
&tal  at  all ;  those  who  survived  the  attack  were  regarded  favorable  for 
recovery.    It  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  pysemia,  and  attacked  the 
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Stomach  as  the  objective  point  with  more  malignity  than  the  ordinary 
^  black  vomit,"  bat  at  a  different  stage. 

The  caose  of  this  blood  poisoning  may  have  proceeded  from  arinal 
suppression  or  intestinal  hemorrhage,  both  of  which  were  also  features 
of  this  disease  during  the  subsequent  sickness.  Enlargement  of  the 
spleen  was  another  feature,  but  the  fever  was  not  intense  nor  hard  to 
oontrol.  I  am  constrained  to  believe  in  the  germ  theory,  and  that  the 
innoculation  may  have  been  so  fatal  to  the  system  receiving  it,  that 
being  taken  up  at  once  into  the  circulation  its  effects  operated  precisely 
as  any  other  deadly  poison.  Even  in  this  malignant  form,  proper 
medicines,  intelligent  doctors,  and  careful  nursing  would  have  saved 
a  very  large  part  of  the  population.  These  very  important  requisites 
did  not  exist  here.  I  shall  endeavor  to  learn  more  on  this  subject,  for 
the  percentage  of  fatality  is,  I  think,  unprecedented. 

In  order  to  observe  instructions  relative  to  consular  reports  I  have 
visited  Topic,  a  city  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  situated  inland  on  the 
first  plateau,  about  60  miles  from  this  port.    And  I  shall  select  two  of 
the  topics  embraced  within  the  pending  commercial  treaty  between  the 
sister  republics  as  the  base  of  this  letter ;  namely,  sugar  and  tobacco* 

THE  JALISCO  SUOAE  CANE  BELT. 

Immediately  along  the  beach  from  here,  even  farther  north  than 
Hazatiau,  there  is  a  belt  of  sandy  soil  ranging  from  5  to  10  miles  inland. 
Between  that  belt  and  the  foot-hills,  averaging  15  miles  in  width,  nearly 
every  acre  could  be  utilized  for  the  immediate  cultivation  of  cane  with- 
out irrigation.  I  except  this  sandy  belt,  because  very  little  of  it  is  cul- 
tivated by  the  natives.  Its  possibilities,  like  the  desert  lauds  of  Cal- 
ifornia, may  turn  out  enormous,  and  I  believe  that  will  be  the  ultimate 
result  when  once  under  intelligent  cultivation. 

The  Santiago  Biver  empties  into  the  sea  about  10  miles  to  the  north- 
ward. It  has  a  very  fertile  valley  of  bottom  land  until  it  reaches 
the  mountain  passes.  The  town  of  Santiago,  35  miles  from  here,  is  about 
midway  to  the  end  of  its  light-draught  navigation,  although  the  same 
water  course  runs  through  to  the  state  of  Mexico.  The  bottom  lands 
of  t^is  river,  added  to  the  15-mile  belt  before  alluded,  to  are  now  pro- 
dacing  cotton,  coifee,  tobacco,  two  crops  of  corn,  sugar-cane  and  rice, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  wild  tropical  fruits.  It  would  not  be  an  overesti- 
mate to  state  that  within  this  area  there  are  from  1,500  to  2,(KK)  square 
miles  of  laud,  capable  within  three  years  of  landing  in  San  Francisco 
or  New  York  the  largest  single  locality  sugar  crop  of  the  world.  I 
speak  of  its  capacity  only.  To  accomplish  such  a  work  would  neces- 
sarily require  the  organization  of  syndicates  and  the  aggregation  of 
large  capital  and  labor  forces.  The  sugar  could  be  grown  without  irri- 
gation ;  it  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  than  that 
imported  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  cost  of  the  grade  con- 
templated for  export  delivered  at  San  Francisco  would  not  exceed  3^  or 
4  cents  per  pound,  American  gold.    That  is  the  outside  figure. 

Let  it  be  understood  distinctly  that  every  enterprise  seeking  Mexico 
for  investment  must  be  absolutely  supported  with  ample  capital.  There 
is  positively  no  field  here  for  a  poor  man.  The  conditions  of  this  country 
aQd  people  are  peculiarly  favorable  for  the  employment  and  success  of 
capital. 

This  locality  has  enjoyed  a  protracted  quiet  of  twelve  years'  duration^ 
In  1872  the  General  Government  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Indian 
Ixuidit  liozado  and  party,  and  since  that  time  this  consular  district  has 
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been  under  military  discipline.  Altboa^i^h  the  district  is  governed  under 
the  laws  of  the  state,  yet  the  political  chief  and  commandant  is  confined 
in  one  person,  with  headquarters  at  Tepic.  Everything  is  quiet  under 
General  Romano's  dual  administration,  and  property  as  safe  as  any- 
where in  the  world. 

Labor  in  the  planting,  harvesting,  and  manufacturing  a  sugar  crop 
can  be  relied  on  for  25  cents,  50  cents,  75  cents,  and  as  high  as  $1  per 
day  for  skilled  hands.  It  is  patient,  obedient,  and  willing  to  work  if 
paid  promptly  and  treated  kindly.  All  the  heads  of  the  different  de- 
partments or  branches  of  the  machinery  should  be  American,  and  pos- 
sessed with  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language. 

The  sugar  crop  to-day  is  grown  in  small  places  along  the  Santiago 
Eiver,  at  some  points  up  and  down  the  coast  and  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Tepic,  where  two  well  appointed  factories  are  established.  There 
is  about  enough  manufactured  to  supply  local  demand  and  furnish  the 
neighboring  states  of  Sinaloa  and  Souora.  The  output  of  the  two  fac- 
tories may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  at  2,000,000  pounds  each.  The 
principal  product  is  white  loaf-sugar,  averaging  about  14  cents  per 
Mexican  pound,  which  is  about  3  per  cent,  more  than  our  pound.  There 
is  another  grade  of  slightly  darker  shade,  granulated,  selling  at  10  cents 
per  pound.  The  next  grade  is  the  common  ^^panoche,"  worth  4  cents 
per  pound.  These  varieties  do  not  grade  with  our  sugar.  Neither 
sirup  nor  molasses  is  ever  made  nor  u^d  by  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  venturing  the  opinion  that  at  no  very  distant 
day  there  will  be  safer  investments  and  larger  fortunes  made  by  Amer- 
ican sugar  growers  in  this  State  than  by  the  bonanza  mines  of  Nevada, 
and  those  who  have  the  nerve  to  begin  first  will  realize  first. 

There  is  an  erroneous  impression  in  the  United  States  that  no  tax  on 
realty  exists  in  this  country.  There  is  a  tax  which  only  amounts  to  a 
nominal  sum  under  present  large  and  invaluable  holdings.  It  exists  in 
every  State  of  the  Bepublic,  and  in  some  places  it  is  rat^  oppressively. 
Two-fifths  per  cent,  is  the  tax.  As  a  rule  it  brings  in  no  revenue,  and 
the  entire  Government,  general  and  municipal,  is  compelled  to  rely 
upon  their  excise  and  varied  customs  duties  for  revenue  from  the  tariff 
only. 

Land  in  any  desirable  locality  no  longer  retains  title  in  the  Govern- 
ment. Nearly  every  inch  of  the  country  is  held  by  people  who  derrain 
title  from  the  crown  of  Spain  or  former  governments  of  the  country.  Land 
is  bought  and  sold  in  large  grants  of  10,  50,  or  100  miles  square,  more 
or  less,  for  a  lump  sum,  and  not  by  the  acre.  Opportunities  frequently 
offer  themselves  of  purchasing  some  of  these  principalities  at  prices 
which  would  astound  the  land-owners  of  the  east.  Since  the  railroad 
from  this  point  to  Tepic  has  commenced  to  assume  a  tangibly  possi- 
bility there  appears  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  larg^  land- 
owners to  hold.  There  is  no  trouble  about  getting  land  even  if  40  br  50 
cents  per  acre  were  asked.  That  method,  however,  would  not  be  the 
proper  one  to  purchase  land  in  this  country. 

Persons  desiring  this  kind  of  investment  would  not  find  it  expensive 
to  send  persons  skilled  in  the  several  branches  of  producing,  manufact- 
uring^ and  selling  down  here  to  investigate  this  opportunity  from  a 
practical  standpoint. 

THE  JALISCO  TOBACCO  BELT. 

There  is  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco  grown  in  this  consular  district 
within  the  fertile  belt  before  mentioned.    It  is  of  a  good  quality  for  eigar 
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manufactore,  but  not  intelligeDtly  cared  or  properly  handled,  so  as  to 
compete  with  the  Havana  product. 

The  variety  is  native,  wild,  and  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  improved  a 
little,  possibly,  by  the  crude  methods  of  cultivation,  but,  like  the  cotton 
crop,  it  appears  to  grow  of  its  own  accord,  and  generally  outstrips  the 
weeds  in  the  struggle  for  life.  I  believe  every  one  knows  the  construc- 
tion and  oi>eration  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  plow ;  that  used  by  the  na- 
tives here  differs  only  in  being  of  a  more  archaic  design. 

When  the  plant  arrives  at  maturity  all  the  leaves  are  at  once  stripped 
off,  tied  together  in  bunches,  and  swung  over  a  pole  for  drying.  This 
done  they  are  immediately  baled,  without  picking  or  classifying,  and 
sent  to  the  different  local  manufacturers. 

It  can  at  once  be  seen  that  a  process  like  that  is  about  as  erroneous 
and  destructive  to  the  proper  preservation  and  utilizing  of  the  aroma 
and  spiees  of  tobacco  as  could  possibly  be  discovered. 

The  quality  is  very  good,  and  at  some  future  day  will  become  an  im- 
portant article  of  export  under  different  hands.  As  it  is,  they  grow 
about  enough  for  local  consumption  and  supplying  the  retail  trade  of 
this  port  on  the  arrival  of  steamships  and  sailing  vessels. 

The  yield  under  this  system  of  iilanting  averages  about  2,000  pounds 
per  acre,  and  brings  from  8  to  12  cents  per  pound.  Labor  in  its  pro- 
duction is  like  the  raising  of  cane  or  cotton.  There  is  no  temptation  of 
political,  social,  or  official  rivalry  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  labor- 
ing class  in  this  country.  They  occupy  substantially  an  equal  position 
with  the  Chinamen  of  California. 

With  Havana  seed,  skilled  cultivation  and  curing,  enough  good  to- 
bacco could  be  grown  on  this  coast  to  influence  to  a  great  extent  the 
tobacco  market  of  the  world. 

Compostella  tobacco  is  regarded  the  best.  Tepic  as  well  as  San  Bias 
cigars  owe  their  reputations  simply  to  being  purchasing  and  manufact- 
Qting  centers,  rather  than  the  growing  of  crops.  On  the  arrival  of 
Bteamsbips  and  sailing  vessels  a  lively  retail  trade  is  carried  on  between 
the  natives  and  passengers  as  well  as  officers  and  crew.  Cigars  by  the 
hundred  are  sold  from  $1.50  to  $3,  the  price  of  the  cigar  varying  only 
in  the  luck  the  different  bales  have  in  successfully  emerging  their  con- 
tents from  the  fermentation  and  premature  confinement.  These  same 
cigars,  however,  are  as  good  as  those  costing  from  $8  to  $12  imported 
from  Havana  or  made  fh)m  imported  tobacco. 

For  the  cultivation  of  this  article  smaller  tracts  of  land  might  be  pur- 
chased. It  requires  the  smallest  original  outlay  and  quicker  returns, 
but  it  must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  even  this  industry  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  capital. 

RICHARD  LAMBERT, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

8an  Bias  J  January  20,  1884. 
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REPORT  BT  CONSUL  CAMPBELL,  OF  MONTEREY. 

1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  report  on  the  agriculture  of  the  State 
of  Nnevo  Leon,  Mexico,  which  may  be  of  some  interest  to  manufacturers 
of  agricoltoral  machinery  and  farming  implements  in  the  United  States. 
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It  was  with  great  difiBcalty  that  I  could  obtain  any  approximately 
correct  estimates  of  the  productions  of  this  Stote,  as  there  is  no  account 
kept  of  anything  except  what  is  put  on  the  market  for  sale. 

The  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  is  situated  between  23^  5'  and  27^  W  north 
latitude,  and  30^  east  longitude  and  1^  26'  ^0"  west  longitude  from  the 
city  of  Mexico.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  State  of 
Goahuila;  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  State  of  Tamaulipas.  and  on  the 
southwest  by  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  Its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  284  American  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  from  east 
to  west  is  105  miles.  Its  area  is  6,695  square  miles.  The  population 
according  to  the  best  authorities  iu  1881  was  201,732. 

The  northern  part  of  the  State  consists  of  high  rolling  plains  inter- 
sected by  very  few  streams  and  covered  with  stubby  chapparal,  pal- 
metto, and  a  few  maguey  plants ;  the  balance,  and  greatest  portion,  is 
broken  by  high  mouutain  ranges  forming  many  fertile  and  well-watered 
valleys.  The  altitude  of  the  plains  and  valleys  ranges  from  1,000  to 
2,400  feet  above  gulf  level.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  climate  is  70^ 
Fahr.  The  highest  in  summer  is  96^  Fahr.,  and  lowest  in  winter  47^ 
Fahr.  The  mercury,  however,  reached  8^  ( y.  below  zero  on  the  29th  De- 
cember, 1880,  a  circumstance  which  had  not  happened  since  January  7, 
1837.  The  State  generally  is  very  healthful  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Good  wat(T  for  drinking  and  domestic  purposes  can  be  obtained  in  most 
any  part  of  the  State  at  a  depth  from  40  to  60  feet.  Besides  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains,  there  are  many  spur8,the  most  of  which  are  Cerro  de 
la  Sella  or  Saddle  Mountain,  Cerro  de  la  Mitre,  Pichaco,  Santa  Clara,  La 
Iguana,  and  Gomez  Mountains,  which  divide  the  countiy  into  many 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  refreshed  by  numerous  streams  of  crystal 
water  flowing  from  the  mountain  sides.  Some  of  these  streams  assume 
the  proportions  of  rivers,  principal  among  which  are  the  Salado,  El  Can- 
dela,  £1  Sabina,  San  Juan,  Pilou,  Monterey,  and  Lanares.  They  are 
naturally  perennial,  but  during  the  dry  seasons  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
are  exhausted  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  of  crops,  leaving  only  dry 
beds  for  m^ny  miles  below.  Fish  in  abundance,  such  as  the  trout,  bass, 
perch,  bream,  catfish,  and  eels  people  these  streams. 

SOIL. 

The  soil  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  a  gray,  sandy  loam,  very 
fertile,  but  on  account  of  the  irregularit3'  of  rains  and  lack  of  rivers 
from  which  to  irrigate  the  crops,  agriculture  receives  very  little  atten- 
tion. Many  herds  of  sheep  and  goats  are  pastured  on  these  plains, 
which  furnish  plenty  of  nutritious  grass  and  shrubs  for  their  subsistence 
all  the  year.  The  central,  eastern,  western,  and  southern  portions  are 
of  a  dark,  rich  loam  varying  in  depth  from  4  to  8  feet,  under  which  is  a 
substratum  of  lime  conglomerate.  While  the  general  character  of  the 
soil  is  of  a  dark  vegetable  loam  there  are  areas  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  white  and  yellow  sand,  which  renders  them  better  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  country  can  be  surpassed  in  the  world  for  pleasant 
and  profitable  farming.  But  there  have  been,  and  still  exist,  many  rea* 
sons  why  they  have  not  yielded  more  abundantly,  which  I  will  endeavor 
to  set  forth  plainly  and  concisely.  The  first  is  the  inefficiency  of  the 
labor.  The  lands  are  so  rich,  and  respond  so  liberally  to  little  cultiva- 
tion, that  it  has  naturally  engendered  a  chronic  indisposition  to  labor 
in  the  working  classes,  who,  contented  with  just  a  sufficiency  to  support 
them,  make  no  efforts  to  do  more.    One  able-bodied  man  cultivates  only 
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about  five  acres,  and  be  does  this  with  implements  of  the  simplest  and 
most  antique  pattern.  And  generally  they  manifest  no  desire  to  aronse 
from  their  lethargy  and  change  the  old  manner  for  a  better. 

PRIMITIVE  FARMINO. 

I  have  visited  many  haciendas,  or  farms,  and,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, found  that  they  still  plowed  with  the  forked  limb  of  a  tree,  the 
foot  of  which  has  an  iron  point  about  3  inches  long.    This  natural  plow- 
stock  boasts  of  but  one  handle,  and  is  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen.    It 
makes  a  ftirrow  about  2  inches  deep  by  3  inches  in  width.    In  addition 
to  this  Adamic  plow  a  short-handled  hoe  is  used  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  various  crops.    As  comparatively  little  small  grain  is  raised  in 
this  State,  such  machinery  as  mowers,  thrashers,  separators,  &c*,  are 
never  seen.    In  answer  to  the  question  why  the  farmers  adhered  so 
tenaciously  to  these  pristine  and  inefiftcieut  modes  of  tilling  the  soil,  I 
was  informed  by  several  intelligent  and  reliable  Mexican  gentlemen 
that  it  required  too  much  physical  exertion  to  lift  about  the  heavy  Ameri- 
can plows,  and  that  the  reason  they  preferred  oxen  was  that  horses  made 
them  walk  too  fast ;  hence  they  clung  to  the  primeval  fork  and  the  kind 
and  faithful  ox ;  besides  that  there  existed  an  almost  unconquerable 
prejudice  against  the  introduction  and  use  of  American  manufactures. 
Bat  I  am  satisfied  that  before  many  more  seasons  come  and  go  these 
prejudices  that  haunt  the  imaginations  of  this  people  will  give  way  under 
the  kind  and  conservative  and  patient  treatment  of  the  American,  and 
that  new  ideas  and  a  more  vigorous  life  will  be  instilled  by  American 
enterprise  and  competition.    Farm  labor  is  abundant  here  and  com- 
mands about  the  same  compensation  as  in  the  United  States.    An  ordi- 
Bsry  laboring  man  is  paid  for  farm  work  fh)m  25  to  50  cents  per  day,  or 
tS  a  month  and  a  peck  of  corn  a  week.    They  are  reqaircKl  to  work 
ftoni  sun  to  sun,  with  one  hour  at  noon  for  recreation.    It  requires  kind 
bat  rigid  firmness  to  control  the  laborers  satisfactorily. 

Cam. — While  all  the  farm  products  adapted  to  a  southern  climate 
can  be  grown  with  profit  in  this  State,  viz :  com,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
rice,  beans,  sugar,  and  cotton,  the  principal  and  most  profitable  crops  are 
com  and  sugar.  Corn  yields  from  30  to  75  bushels  per  acre.  Where 
the  land  can  be  irrigated  this  yield  is  certain  and  two  crops  are  pro- 
duced every  year,  but  when  they  depend  on  the  rain  the  crop  is  uncer- 
tain, and  are  never  able  to  secure  more  than  one  crop  a  year,  but  when 
the  rains  are  regular  the  land  produces  as  much  per  acre  as  when  irri- 
gated by  artificial  means.  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  if  the  farmers 
would  cultivate  deeper  and  more  thoroughly,  chat  so  much  complaint 
of  drought  would  be  uncalled  for,  and  that  they  would  find  that  the 
rainfall  would  generally  be  sufficient  to  produce  good  crops  every  year. 
Com  is  planted  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  in  hills  every  7  or  8  inches,  with 
two  grains  to  the  hill.  The  first  crop  is  planted  in  March,  and  the  second 
in  September,  and  comes  to  maturity  in  June  and  December.  It  gets 
very  little  attention  after  it  comes  up.  It  is  plowed  once  by  the  same 
stick  plow,  and  followed  by  the  hoe.  In  addition  to  the  regular  crop, 
considerable  areas  are  sowed  for  feeding  stock.  It  is  cut  in  the  tassel 
and  carrit'd  to  the  cities  for  sale  while  it  is  green,  getting  for  it  at  the 
rate  of  $75  per  acre.  The  price  of  corn  averages  $1.50  per  bushel  on  the 
Monterey  market.  Sometimes  after  a  dry  season  it  brings  as  high  as  $3. 
Strange  to  say,  as  much  com  as  is  made,  it  is  shelled  in  as  simple  and 
primitive  a  manner  as  it  is  cultivated.  They  bind  about  thirty  cobs  to- 
gether, hold  this  bundle  between  the  knees  and  with  an  ear  in  each 
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hand,  mb  them  across  the  larger  end  of  this  simple  stractare.    One 
man  can  shell  in  this  manner  about  20  boshels  in  twelve  hours. 

Sugar  cultivation. — 2Sugar-cane  is  grown  to  a  great  profit  in  any  part  of 
the  State  where  irrigation  is  available.  It  is  planted  once  in  twelve  or 
fifteen  years.  The  culture  of  this  crop,  like  that  of  com,  is  very  shallow 
and  imperfect.  The  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  State  are  best 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane,  though  it  does  weU  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  State.  The  stalks  are  generally  long  aujd  mature  fdmost  to 
the  last  joint.  It  produces  from  three  to  five  hogsheads  of  pilonciUo 
(crude  sagar^  per  acre.  This  commands  generally  4  cents  a  pound.  The 
cane  is  omshed  by  ordinary  iron  sorghum-mills  and  boiled  in  evapor- 
ating pans,  similar  to  those  used  by  small  farmers  in  the  United  States. 
The  mills  me  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  the  evaporators  are 
made  here  by  hand. 

Beans  grow  well  here,  but  com  and  sugar-cane  pay  so  much  larger 
profits  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  cultivation.  They  are  raised 
abundantly  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Coahuila,  and  keep  well  for  six  or 
seven  years  there.  In  this  state  they  are  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the 
weevil.  They  are  selling  now  at  12  cents  a  pound.  This  is,  however,  an 
unusually  high  price,  oi^inarily  bringing  5  cents  a  pound.  Bice  yields 
well  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  and  sells  at  10  cents  per  pound. 

Cotton. — Cotton  is  scarcely  cultivated  at  all.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
winters  are  too  mild  to  bring  it  to  maturity;  hence  a  very  small  quantity 
opens.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  the  lack  of  proper  management.  A 
reliable  gentleman  informs  me  that  he  has  a  small  patch  not  far  from 
Monterey  that  has  been  planted  twelve  years,  and  that  he  gathers  a  crop 
from  it  every  year.  Bight  here  is  a  dot  for  the  manufacturers  of  fertil- 
izers. From  a  few  experiments  made  by  the  application  of  ammoniated 
fertilizers  to  other  crops,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  light  applica- 
tion to  cotton  of  some  stimulating  fertilizer  would  force  it  to  an  earlier 
maturity,  thereby  overcoming  the  above-mentioned  difficulty  and  mak- 
ing the  cultivation  of  this  staple  a  success.  It  is  now  bringing  20  cents 
X>er  pound,  all  of  which  is  shipped  from  Texas.  In  the  Laguna  section 
of  the  Bepublic,  which  is  about  250  miles  west  of  Monterey,  the  planters 
are  in  advance  of  those  of  this  state  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  Uie 
introduction  of  improved  agricultural  implements.  They  are  increasing 
the  acreage  of  cotton  every  year.  So  much  for  the  staple  products  of 
this  State. 

Vegetables. — Vegetables  of  every  kind  luxuriate  here.  Irish  potatoes 
grow  so  abundantly  wild  in  the  mountains  that  the  gardeners  deem  it 
useless  and  unprofitable  to  plant  and  cultivate  them.  Sweet  potatoes 
grow  as  a  matter  of  course.  No  accurate  information  can  be  obtained  as 
to  the  quantity  that  can  be  produced  on  an  acre.  I  am  told  that  they 
will  grow  as  thick  in  the  ground  as  they  can  lie  together.  Onions  claim 
this  as  their  native  clime,  growing  very  large  and  abundantly.  It  is 
useless  to  dwell  longer  on  vegetables.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  all  grow 
as  fine  and  in  as  great  quantities  as  the  most  enthusiastic  vegetarian 
could  wish. 

Fruits. — Fruits  receive  little  or  no  care ;  they  are  entire  strangers  to 
the  plow  and  the  pruning  knUe.  Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  peaches,  ap- 
ples, figs,  pomegranates,  grapes,  and  pears  all  grow  well  with  the  least 
encouragement.  Large,  delicious  oranges  are  brought  to  this  market  by 
the  cart  load,  and  can  be  bought  a  half  cent  apiece.  Lemons  are  not 
raised  so  extensively.  The  apples  are  small,  and  of  inferior  flavor,  all  of 
which  I  am  satisfied  is  the  want  of  the  proper  cultivation.  American 
apples  are  retailing  on  the  streets  6  cents  each,  while  the  native  apple  is 
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6  cents  a  doasen.    Pecans  and  English  walnuts  are  indigenoas  to  the 
country,  and  grow  abundantly. 

Ora8se9  get  no  attention^  as  green  food  is  so  abundant  the  year  round, 
and  seems  to  be  preferable  to  cured  hay.  Several  experiments  have 
been  made,  and  alfalfa  yields  20. tons  per  acre.  It  grows  6  or  7  feet 
high,  and  can  be  cut  several  times  a  year.  We  are,  therefore,  convinc^ 
that  clover  and  grasses  of  all  kinds  would  flourish  in  this  soil. 

Tob€uxo  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  this  state,  but  I  have  been  unable 
to  procure  reliable  data.  In  the  first  place  they  do  not  know  how  to 
manage  it,  and  in  the  next  place  it  is  overlooked,  when  green  corn  will 
pay  $100  per  acre,  with  very  little  labor  and  care,  and  corn  the  same, 
and  sugar  finom  $150  to  $250  to  the  acre.  Hence  they  do  not  care  to  be 
troubled  with  tobacco,  preferring  to  bay  it  fiom  the  United  States,  and 
some  parts  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Below  I  append  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  various  agricultural  products  of  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon, 
placed  on  the  market,  and  t^eir  respective  values. 

ROBT.  C.  CAMPBELL, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Monterey^  November  9,  1883. 


Agricmltural  productions  of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  1881  and  1682. 


1881. 


1882. 


Articles. 


Con fanegas. 

PflmdUo oargaa. 

Bmu fmegaa. 

Biriey do... 

Foddaraod  straw oargas. 

Onkms arrobas. 

Bewwax do... 

Suarcane snroos. 

Wbeat fimegas. 

Tonatoea do... 

P«iehes arrobas. 

PooMgrsnates do... 

Irith  potatoes cargas. 

Chils arrobas. 

Sveet  potatoes snroos. 

Sopr arrobas. 

wney plaotas. 

Irtle arrobas. 

Tobasoo do  .. 

Xe«esl do... 

Vegetables do... 


Quantity. 

Valne. 

Qnantitj. 

1 

859.004 

$887,220 

807,840 

88,008 

279,944 

86,290 

5.511 

14,108 

7,562 

5,605 

8,910 

10, 010 

277,500 

77,245 

804,700 

103,252 

25,511 

166,490 

405 

9,110 

825 

148,640 

163,860 

284,264 

4,850 

1,180 

4,700 

1,080 

540 

1,040 

8,000 

875 

4,000 

5»000 

1,250 

6,000 

1,800 

6,800 

1,850 

1,015 

2,160 

1,180 

21,980 

5,680 

61,550 

12,000 

87,800 

18,000 

1,292.800 

150,150 

1,049,000 

111,820 

85,220 

98,060 

1,755 

4,165 

2,720 

9,806 

86,988 

28,460 

6,400 

7,000 

5,900 

1071,620 

484.900 

25,676 

21,020 

79,775 

88,985 

16,600 

266,482 

9,420 

640 

400 

1,600 

4,660 

2,880 

24,060 

88,000 

650,000 

98.960 

6,800 

76,880 

46,000 


EXPORTS  PBOM  MEXICO. 


REPORT  BT  MINISTBR  MOBQAK,  8H0WINQ  THE  EXPORTS  FROM  MEXICO  DURING 
THE  QUARTER  BNDIKQ  SEPTEMBER  30.  1883,  BT  ARTICLES,  CUSTOM-ROUSES,  AND 
COUNTRIES. 

I  inclose  herewith  copy  and  translation  of  the  report  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Hacienda  and  pablic  credit  as  pablished  in  the  Diario  Uficial 
of  the  2d  instant,  showing  the  exports  from  the  Mexican  Bepublic  daring 
the  first  qoarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1883-'84r.  Also  a  report  showing  the 
exportations  for  the  first  qnarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1882-'83,  and  the 
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average  of  one  qoarter  of  the  total  exportation  of  the  six  years 
from  1877  to  1883. 

P.  H.  MOEGAN, 
Ewooy  Extraordvnary  and  Minister  Plenipotentia 

LBaATION  OF  THE  UiaTBD  STATES, 

MexioOj  January  22, 1884. 


Statement  §kowinq  ike  exports  from  Mexico  during  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 

EXPORTS  BY  ARTICLES. 

Products  other  than  preoions  metals : 
Heneqaen : 

Hammocks |23,487  75 

Cordage 65,354  70 

Raw  material 869,930  40 

1948, : 

Wood: 

Common 60  00 

For  construction 417  00 

Fine 206,451  09 

Mulberry 70,138  26 

Dye 167,223  36 

444  5 

Coffee 365,*  4 

Hides : 

Tanned 15,133  35 

Goats 44,935  14 

Beeyes 174,929  05 

Deer 35,008  73 

Otheranimals 1,152  17 

271.1 

Vanilla 205,S 

Animals: 

Asses 15  00 

Horses 19,524  00 

Colts 2,580  00 

Mules.' 3,717  00 

Cows 88,390  50 

Other  various  animals 530  50 

114, 7 

Ixtle : 

Cordage 202  25 

Raw  material 83,173  47 

83,3 

Tobacco : 

Worked 42.376  33 

Raw  material 28,324  00 

70.7 

Sugar 50,  S 

Herb  roots 45,  t 

Caoutchouc 34,  t 

Bees'  honey 33,6 

Fruits 19,S 

Mexican  beans 18, 6 

Copper : 

In  bars 2,377  00 

Ore 16,000  00 

18,3 

darsaparilla 15,7 

Bristles - 10,4 

Pearl  shells 9,7 

Chick  pea 7,7 

Returned  merchandise  .... 7, (i 

Horns 6,€ 
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Orain $6,500  00 

Archil 3,961  12 

Mauufactures 3,07b  00 

Starch 3,000  00 

Fineiwarls 3,000  00 

Baggage  (personal) 2,800  00 

Cacao 2,756  16 

Loaf  hDgar 2,489  80 

Maize 1,753  00 

Unl 1,705  00 

Purge 1,593  20 

l)ru«8 1,237  67 

Hate 1,055  87 

Chicle 1,000  00 

Marihnano  (opium  f )  : 

Fibt»r $570  00 

Down  of  the  flower 300  00 

870  00 

Bows 735  00 

Barley 618  90 

Bark  and  tine  dast : 

Cascarilla 210  00 

Powder  of  shells 80  00 

Ordinary 320  00 

610  00 

Cocoanut  oil 608  00 

Aftil 530  00 

Coniinon  paint '..--.  509  00 

Marble : 

^     Common 455  00 

Tecali 55  00 

505  00 

LiveplanU 393  00 

Sail 260  00 

Proviwons 216  96 

Sidles 165  00 

Aiahaster,  un worked 150  00 

Mithiuerv 150  00 

Oldclotheb 150  00 

Swt^etiiieats 1«W  00 

Chocolate 124  00 

Oil 120  00 

Mexican  pepper 112  70 

Cahuauio  shells 100  00 

Cbapopote  (Mexican  asphaltum) 100  00 

Printed  books 74  00 

Lentil 60  00 

Earthenware  of  the  country 58  25 

MtHlieinal  herbs 56  00 

FfatherH 55  00 

Paiwr  money 50  00 

Bran 50  00 

Alcohol,  mexcal 45  88 

Limes 40  00 

Seed.*  of  plants c 40  00 

Cheese 26  40 

Lead 25  00 

Wheat I...  IB  00 

Objects  of  uatnral  history 10  00 

Salt  meats 9  00 

Eiiipr V  barrels 8  00 

Flour  (wheat) 6  00 

Fwlder 5  00 

Liiiie 3  00 

Vegetables 1  00 

Virions  articles 1*520  60 

Total 2.827.515  12 

221  A— MAJK 5 
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Precions  metals : 

Silver: 

Coinwl 16.360,694  71 

Bar l,15:i,905  51 

Ore 169,064  95 

Sulphuric 22,618  64 

Dust 1,715  00 

In  slags 1,500  00 

$7, 7<19, 

Gold: 

Coined 42,318  50 

Bar •■• 182,89-4  05 

Dust 7,361  19 

232, 

Foreign  coin  : 

Silver 37,041  25 

Gold 6,787  50 

,  _^ 

Total  precious  metals 7, 985, 

EXPORTS  BY  CTTSTOM-HOTJSES. 
{Quarter  ending  September  30, 1883.) 


Custom-honseH. 


Precious 


Other  effectfl. 


Tota 
tat 


Vera  C  ru K l $5, 880, 3 29  38 

Mazatlan 1.073,390  99 

Proffreaao i        64,403  50 

PaAodnlNorte !      344,441  83 

83, 376  00 

6,780  84 

119, 112  76 

500  00 

89. 395  45 

-   56, 752  29 

67,  845  00 

57,  773  43 


Tampico 

Frontera 

La  Pas 

Isla  del  CarmeD . 

SanBlan 

Matainoros 

Manzanillo 

Gnaymas 

Taxpan. 


Acapnlco 

MIer 

Salina  Cms 

Nofcales 

Piednu)  Negraa 

Campeohe 

Aacension 

AlUta 

Zapalnta 

TonaU 


Coatzacoalcos 
Todofl  Santof)  . 

Soconasco 

Guerrero 

Palominas  . . . 

Camarjico 

TMoana 


iua 
hbo 


Cabo  de  So.  Laoaa. 
Paerte  An 
Balnix  de 


igel 

l^Ha^ena. 


21,801  42 
15,015  00 
15, 140  00 
28,541  41 
4,471  00 
8, 200  00 


20,715  00 
23. 950  00 


800  00 


1,000  00 


2,200  00 


$878. 

59. 

1,010. 

10. 

177. 

172, 

27. 

112. 

11. 

42, 

5. 

«, 
58, 
34. 
24. 
23. 

», 
28. 
24. 
27, 

4, 


980  88 
796  70 
167  67 
965  60 
129  25 
821  93 
312  72 
590  20 
726  70 
235  59 
148  40 
060  00 
650  50 
720  00 
697  75 
348  03 
682  50 
909  00 
781  00 
096  00 
292  70 


17,  264  74 

16,298  80 

11. 989  36 

11.290  70 

7, 425  71 

5.380  00 

2,425  96 

2, 810  00 

504  73 

70  00 

42  00 


Total I  7,985,899  30  2,827,515  12 


$6,75 

1.13 

1.07 

35 

26 

17 

14 

11 

10 

9 

7 

6 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

a 

3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


10,81 
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EXPORTS  BY  COrXTRlES. 
^^  Quarter  ending  September  30,  ItifS'S. )    ^ 


Whither. 


PrcciooB  Olh«»r  Total 

motalti.  prwluctii.       exptntatiun. 


EnjdaDd $r».368.4nc  20 

r  D  i  tctl  State  A ;  1 .  S9:i.  9K7  05 

France o9\,H'r.i  90 

Spain n,  W3  00 

Germany 7:i,068  12 

B^ljntim 

GnatcmaU  . : 24,950  00 

Colombia 19,140  94 

Raaiiia 

San  Salvador 

Total. 7,98j,b99  30 


#415.  4K3  04 

♦5. 7SI.  979  24 

1.797,  IWI  04 

3.691.  176  09 

161,972  04 

7.VI.  71HJ  03 

246.  679  30 

26'.>,511  30 

161.734  13 

2-35,  402  25 

27,  424  00 

27.424  00 

1,540  87 

26. 490  87 

6. 438  70 

25.  579  64 

4,  640  00 

4,  641)  (K> 

4.415  00 

4,415  00 

2,  827,  515  12 

10,813,414  42 

V.omparatire  resumv  of  merchandise  exported  during  the  quarters  ending  S^'ptember 'M)^  lSf^2 

and  188:}. 


Arliclea. 


Quarter  nf      (^uart^r  of 
1883.  1882. 


AvoT-ajjeof 

onoquMiterof 

the  ttttalex- 

portntii'U  of 

the  »ix  vear» 

pant,  from 
1877  t4»  1883. 


Heiteqaen. 
Woods... 
Coflre  .... 
Hidra.... 


Vanilla 

Lire  animals 
IxUe 


Tobacco 

Sugar 

Herbroota  . 
Cioatchoac 
Be««'  honey. 
Fmito. 


Mexican  heana 
Copper 


Sirnparilla 
firistks.... 
Pttrinhellfl 
Ckieki»ea.. 
Gtain 


Aithfl 

FiM  pearls 


liOtfaocar 
Pwjte!?... 
CWrle 


IftQ. 

lm4  ....::.:;.:::::...:.:;.:;::.;::::;::::::::::::::::: 

Vegetable!! 

Ihueinal  drufES 

Tirioas  other  articles  which  are  not  specified,  as  the  expor- 
tMion  thereof  doee  not  amonnt  to  $10,000  per  annnro 


$»48, 
444. 

365, 
271, 
205, 
114, 

83, 

70. 

JSO. 

45. 

34. 

33. 

1», 

18. 

18. 

15. 

10. 

». 
7. 
6, 
3. 
3, 
1. 
— 1 
1. 
1. 


772  85 
281  71 
438  00 
158  44 
.536  50 
757  00 
375  72 
700  33 
264  03 
804  60 
8.31  49 
607  49 
296  80 
611  10 
377  00 
767  40 
473  86 
760  00 
775  50 
.500  00 
961  12 
000  00 
7.53  00 
489  80 
593  20 
000  00 
530  00 
25  00 
1  00 


38, 072  18 


$794, 

378, 

235, 

195. 

144, 

37. 

154, 

81, 

4ft, 

12. 

26. 

:f9, 

18. 

26. 

4. 

4. 

5. 

7. 

8, 

8. 

2, 

36. 

11. 
3. 
3, 


967  91 
939  24 
TiM  44 
815  79 
8ifii  25 
720  00 
793  73 
129  10 
077  05 
977  50 
782  51 
420  72 
287 
737 
750  00 
920  12 
000  10 
390  00 
830  19 
492  00 
101  56 
000  00 
645  60 
878  40 
063  00 
881  08 


75 
00 


4. 726  48  ! 
13. 283  00  : 

34,099  65 


$523. 
3!».5, 
493. 
388. 
109. 

58. 
1((2. 

03, 

74. 

10. 

2«». 
!•», 
17, 
11. 
11. 

9. 
10. 

3, 
17. 
26. 

7. 

8, 

6. 

7, 

«. 
37, 

1. 
1. 


304  87 
3-20  44 
005  10 
688  98 
511  21 
390  43 
276  21 
936  60 
943  44 
154  47 
761  16 
135  87 
850  56 

108  78 
079  6G 
821  77 
wr>  80 
778  97 
775  11 
356  99 
706  94 
642  50 
117  18 
198  18 
408  29 

109  46 
047  65 
702  35 
667  95 
816  7T 


50.082  01 


mKClOL'rt  MKTALi»- 


2, 827.  515  12     2,  346, 129  23       2, 525. 345  73 


4. 806, 167  01 

886.280  17 

48. 703  30 

6,346  00 

36  00 


SBrer: 

Coined 6,360,694  71 

Bar 1,153.005  51 

Ore 169.064  95 

Ore, aalphario 22,618  64 

Ore.  small 

Indnst 1.715  00    ... 

InsLipi 1,500  00    1 

Worked I 

Arcemtiferoas  lead ' ' 

GuU:  i  J 

Coined 42,318  50  52.835  50  | 

Bar 182.892  05         133,704  32  I 

Dual 7,361  10    


4, 126. 329  91 

855.064  la 

111.057  84 

4,554  67 

4,122  84 


213  95 
2,963  55 

182.827  19 
93, 756  66 
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I 

Comparalire  refmm6  of  merchandise  exported,  ^c. — Coutiuned. 


Articlee. 


PRECIOUS  METALS— Continned 

Forei^  coined : 

Silver 

Gold 

Amount  of  metal 

Amount  of  other  products 

Total 


Quarter  of 
1883. 


$37,041  25 
6,787  50 


7, 9)'5. 899  30 
2. 827, 515  12 


10,  813, 414  42 


Quarter  of 
^  1882. 


$44. 784  30 
26, 019  55 


6, 004,  827  14 
2, 346, 129  23 

8, 350. 956  37 


Average  of 

ouequaiterof 

the  total  ex- 

portatidn  of 

the8ix  veara 

paAt,  xmm 
1887  to  1883. 


173.234  61 
48,661  23 

5.504,506  58 
2, 525, 845  72 

8,029,932  30 


Section  7,  Mexico,  December,  1883. 


J.  M.  GABMENDIA. 


MINES  AND  MINING  IN  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  YIOSOA,  OF  LA  PAZ. 

Industrial  mirniig  production^  make  the  fairest  exhibit  among  the 
many  other  articles  exported — $002,017  value  of  silver  bullion  shipped 
from  the  only  three  working  mills  existing  in  the  several  mining  dis- 
tricts, against  the  total  computation  of  $1,199,015.26,  ca])ital]y  compares 
with  the  other  natural  resources  as  being  the  most  prominent  and  prom- 
ising branch  of  industry  for  an  early  and  lucrative  opening  of  the  coon- 
try  to  the  mining  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  mining  industry  began  to  develop  in  Lower  California  about  the 
middle  ot  the  eighteenth  century,  conquering  at  last  the  many  obstacles 
thrown  in  its  way  by  the  missionaries,  who  said  that  miners  who,  for  the 
most  i)art,  were  taken  from  the  very  dregs  of  society,  would  introduce 
disonler,  bad  habits,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  vices  unknown  among  the 
neophytes  of  the  missions. 

The  active  and  intelligent  Manuel  Ocio,*  who  had  realized  a  fortune 
in  the  pearl  fisheries,  was  the  first  to  invest  largely  in  mining  enter- 
prises. There  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  JSan  Antonio 
district  the  remains  of  an  establishment  said  to  be  his  and  called  the 
foundry. 

In  approaching  this  topic  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  territory,  I  do 
it  with  the  utmost  reserve  and  hesitation,  satisfied  of  the  insufficiency 
of  my  knowledge  to  render  such  an  account  as  would  be  valuable  or  in- 
structive in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  1  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself 
to  what  came  under  my  personal  observation,  with  a  few  suggestions 
which  hsive  arisen  therefrom. 

The  peninsula  is  divided  into  several  ridges,  the  northern  range  ter- 
minating on  the  plains  of  San  Ignacio,  running  along  the  western  coast 
to  San  Borjas,  and  from  thence  crosses  to  the  eastern  side.  A  section 
of  the  northern  range,  as  well  as  the  central  which  follows  it,  extends 
to  the  Bay  of  La  Paz,  having  on  their  western'  slopes  extensive  plains 
and  tableland. 

The  mineral  veins  in  the  mountains  which  extend  from  the  territory 
run  north  and  south,  with  an  inclination  east  and  west;  the  largest 

*Dou  Maiiiiiel  Ouio.  one  of  tbo  HohiierM  of  the  presideut  at  Loreto,  honorably  dia- 
char^^L'd  in  174^^,  devoted  himself  to  the  pearl  tishory,  and  became  theubsolate  master 
of  that  branch  of  commerce.    He  was  the  wealthiest  man  in  California  at  that  time. 
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quantity  of  the  veins  are  superficial,  being  covered  thinly  with  a  kind 
of  stone  used  for  <frindiii<^,  limestone,  &c.;  the  metallic  veins  are  deeper 
and  richer,  although  they  liave  not  been  yet  excavated  to  sutlicient 
depth  to  enable  me  to  speak  with  certainty  in  regard  to  them.  Thus 
mach  by  way  of  introdnction. 

DISTftlOT   OF  MULEGE. 

Gold,  silver,  copper, grai)hite(oxidulated  iron),  Las  Virgenes  Volcano, 
sulphur,  alum,  and  magnesia.  The  mountains  between  8an  Ignacio 
ami  San  Borga,  have  numerous  metallic  veins,  among  which  predomi- 
nates sulphurous  ])yrites,  carbonates,  and  sulplmrets  of  goKl,  silvt^r, 
and  copper,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  oxides  of  iron.  In  the  quartz 
veins  which  cross  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mission  of  Santa  (Jer- 
trudu(,gold  is  the  predominant  metal. 

LAS  VIRGENES. 

The  principal  group  terminating  the  range  of  Las  Virgenes  Mountains 
is  composed  of  three  conical  mountains,  volcanic,  surrounded  at  their  base 
by  two  large  streams,  that  of  Santa  Anna  on  the  north  and  Santa  Mai  ia 
00  the  south.  The  principal  crater  is  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  cen- 
tral mountain.  The  table  land  opposite  <m  the  northwest  is  noted  for 
its  sterility.  An  acrid  vapor,  indicating  the  presence  of  sulphnrous 
acid,  is  almost  constantly  esca[)ing  from  the  crater.  On  its  borders  and 
lower  down,  within  a  radius  of  55  meters,  the  ground  is  perforated  by 
innumerable  orifices,  emitting  sulphuric  streams,  which,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere,  form  crystallized  needles  and  threads  of  pure 
sulphur.  Fi-om  the  principal  crater  runs  a  stream  of  water  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  leaves  in  its  course  a  whitish 
sediment  similar  to  chalk,  insoluble  in  fresh  water  and  of  a  styptic 
nature,  and  presents  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  petrifying  every- 
thing with  which  it  comes  in  contact  susceptible  of  absorbing  it. 

Another  curious  circumstance  is  the  existence  of  small  fishes,  cabezonen^ 
that  are  found  in  the  reservoirs  which  the  water  has  excavated  in  the 
mountain  side.  One-fifth  of  the  ground  constituting  the  solid  snrface 
of  the  volcano  contains  caliche^  as  the  natives  call  the  earths  of  pure 
sulphur.  Under  this  covering  there  is  a  mass  of  whitish  line  and  liquid 
mud,  which  has  been  sounded  to  a  depth  of  3  meters  with  a  temperature 
of  90  degrees. 

I  must  also  mention  a  warm  spring  which  runs  from  the  side  of  a  low 
hill,  and  irrigating  with  its  waters  a  small  piece  of  land  covered  with 
wild  palm  and  fig  trees  forms  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  that  arid  and 
solitary  desert,  and  is  the  camping  ground  of  the  few  travelers  whom 
cariosity  attracts  to  the  volcano. 

The  Santa  Maria  Creek,  which  runs  around  the  southern  base  of  the 
Virgenes  ridge,  also  empties  itself  in  the  bay  of  that  name.  It  runs 
through  hills  composed  of  sulphuret  of  lime,  which  presents  itself  in 
every  form,  asi>ect,  and  color,  owing  to  the  metallic  oxides  with  which 
the  soil  is  impregnated.  Slabs  of  gypsum,  properly  alabaster,  have  been 
foQod,  of  magnificent  quality,  the  prominent  colors  being  dark  and  pale 
yellow  (produced  by  the  oxide  of  iron),  sea-green,  emerald,  deep  red,  and 
even  black. 

The  cove  of  Santa  Maria,  being  sheltered  from  the  north,  northeast, 
and  northwest^  affords  a  safe  anchorage.  Lime  and  alabaster  can  be 
found  3  miles  m)m  the  beach,  by  a  level  road. 
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ISLAND  OF  SAN  MARCOS. 

Tlie  soil  of  this  island,  which  is  situated  some  12  miles  southeast  of 
Santa  Maria  cove,  presents  the  same  aspect  and  is  composed  of  the  same 
matorials  as  those  I  have  just  mentioned.  Gypsum  is  at  the  present 
day  shipped  from  the  said  island  to  the  San  Francisco  market  by  an 
American  company. 

COMONDU   DISTRICT. 

At  the  place  called  Sance,  situated  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  La  Gi- 
ganta  Mountain,  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Juan  ranch,  and  8 
leagues  from  Loretto,  some  very  rich  copper  veins  have  been  discovered, 
entirely  different  in  their  composition  from  that  of  all  other  copper 
known.  Tbey  contain  free  copper,  that  is  to  say,  copper  in  its  metallic 
state,  sulphurous  ijyrites,  and,  it  is  supposed,  an  alloy  of  gold.  From 
the  vein  i)roperly  called  the  Sance,  worked  also  by  an  American  com- 
pany, under  the  management  of  Mr.  William  Williams,  they  have  lately 
extntcted  free  copper  plates,  some  weighing  as  high  as  from  100  to  130 
pounds.  The  metalliferous  substance  is  disseminated  throughout  the 
quariz,  together  with  free  copper  and  red  oxide  of  iron. 

There  are  other  copper  and  silver  veins. 

ISLAND  OF  SAN  .T0S6,  DISTRICT   OF  LA  PAZ, 

Some  metalliferous  veins  cross  the  island  of  San  Jos^,  the  southern 
extremity  of  which,  with  the  northern  end  of  the  island  of  Espiritu 
Santo,  form  the  channel  through  which  ships  of  a  certain  tonnage  enter 
the  beautiful  bay  of  La  Paz.  The  most  important  of  those  veins  are 
the  three  owned  and  worked  by  Mr.  Federic  Ernst,  a  very  able  and  in- 
dustrious miner,  who  has  put  up  a  five-stamp  mill  on  the  island,  and  is 
now  reducing  the  ores  by  the  lixiviation  process. 

CACACHILES  AND   LA  TRINCHERA. 

All  the  sections  of  the  ridge  bounded  on  the  west  of  the  bay  of  La 
Paz,  south  of  La  Trinchera,  and  east  of  the  Gulf  of  California  are  pro- 
fusely crossed  by  metalliferous  veins,  especially  those  of  Cacachiles  and 
Las  Virgenes  ridges,  which  contain  silver  ore  of  great  richness.  There, 
the  richest  productions  of  the  territory  ditl'er  materially  from  the  min- 
erals extracted  from  other  localities  up  to  the  present  time ;  they  are 
sul])hurets  of  lead,  silver,  chloride  of  silver  mixed  in  quartz,  together 
with  carbonates.  Sometimes  these  sulphurets  are  mixed  with  a  layer 
of  argile,  containing  metallic  oxides.  The  principal  ingredients  in  the 
matrix  are  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  In  some  instances  silver 
is  found. 

TRIFNFO  DISTRICT. 

The  works  of  the  Progress  Comi)any,  now  owned  chiefly  by  English 
capitalists,  were  commenced  about  twenty  years  ago  by  an  American 
company  of  San  Francisco.  The  mining  town  of  Triunfo  contains 
about  4,000  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  are  connected  with  or  sapported . 
by  the  mining  interest  there.  The  mill  is  composed  of  sixty  stamps,  in 
place  of  ten,  which  was  the  capacity  established  by  the  founders  of  the 
institution,  and  is  in  constant  operation.  The  present  regular  product 
of  the  establishment  i^  dbout  $45,000  per  month  in  silver  bnllioD)  which 
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C0Dtaiu8  a  small  perceut'ai^e  of  gold.     A  railroiul  counects  the  mill  with 
the  miues,  a  distance  of  about  3  miles. 

The  company  owus  some  fifteen  mines,  all  of  which  produce  ore  of  an 
average  tenor  of  about  $(>0  per  ton.  Only  three  or  four  of  these  mines 
are  operated  at  the  same  time,  as  these  produce  all  the  ores  requiied  by 
the  present  mill.    The  process  used  is  also  that  of  lixiviation. 

COST   OF   TREATING  THE    ORES. 

The  native  Mexicans  of  California  are  known  to  be  good  miners.  They 
are  sober,  industrial,  and  frugal,  and  lack  all  the  rough  elements  of  a 
frontier  ]>opulation.  They  work  in  and  about  the  mines  from  boyhood. 
Their  labor  may  be  had  to  any  extent,  at  from  90  cents  to  il  per 
day.  Wood  of  the  best  quality  is  abundant,  and  is  furnished  at  the 
mill  for  $6.50  per  cord  of  128  feet.  Timber  suitable  for  timbering 
the  mines,  strong  and  as  durable  as  white  cedar,  costs  $1  per  frame. 
Charcoal  is  abundant  for  smelting  and  refining.  Salt  may  be  had  from 
La  Paz  at  reasonable  rates,  a  distance  of  about  45  miles.  With  these 
prices,  which  are  not  likely  to  increase  at  present,  a  careful  estimate,  in- 
tended to  cover  all  possible  contingencies,  places  the  cost  for  mining  the 
ore  at  $L1,  and  of  treatment  by  lixiviation  at  $L5  ;  in  all  $26  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds. 

The  laws  of  Mexico  are  generally  and  specially  protective  to  the  min- 
ing enterprises.  That  mining  for  the  precious  metals  can  be  prosecuted 
at  a  profit,  il  is  beyond  a  qnestion  a  practical  fact.  Every  material  for 
the  treatment  of  the  ores,  if  not  produced  in  the  country,  is  free  of  duty, 
and  all  possible  convenience  is  afforded  by  the  local  authorities  here 
towards  encouraging  miners  and  mining  capital. 

JAMES  VIOSCA, 

COHHUL 

United  States  Consulate, 

La  FaZj  Mexico,  January  4,  1884. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PLXTMAOHER. 


Coffee. — ^This  article  in  1882  showed  an  exportation  of  31,027,051 
pounds,  and  in  1883  only  29,943,788  pounds,  with,  however,  a  steadily 
increasing  value;  that  of  the  crop  of  1882  being  $3,052,100.84,  United 
States  gold,  as  against  $3,119,670.59,  United  States  gold,  for  the  year 
1883;  although  in  the  latter  period  the  amount  of  exported  was  1,083,203 
pounds  less  than  in  1882. 

CacoA), — This  product  shows  a  decreased  exportation,  but  with  much 
improved  prices ;  a  great  part  of  the  crop  hiis  been  sent  to  Mexico. 
Cacao  must  ultimately  be  in  Venezuela  a  most  important  and  lucrative 
branch  of  trade. 

JOuina  hark. — The  Duiua  bark  shipped  from  this  port  is  almost  exclu- 
sively of  Colombian  production,  notwithstanding  the  immense  tracts  of 
the  **  chinchona^  recently  discovered  in  that  republic,  which  should 
give  new  imi)etus  to  the  exportation  of  bark. 

BaUam  copaiba. — ^The  year  1883  shows  an  increase  of  export  amount- 
ing to  20,000  pounds  against  1882.  This  article  is  generally  bought  in 
small  quantities  by  the  druggists  and  is  ako  exported  by  them,  giving 
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great  profits.    The  export  of  this  article  could  be  done  on  a  macb  larger 
scale  without  any  difficulty. 

•  Fustic  and  divi-divi, — Have  been  largely  exported.  The  crop  of  divi- 
divi  has  been  very  large,  and  the  ])ro8pect8  of  the  new  crop  is  very 
promising.  Both  articles  continue  to  be  largely  eitported,  and  it  is 
likely  that  they  will  be,  as  in  the  past,  a  source  of  great  profit  both  to 
ship-owners  and  merchants. 

Europe  monopolizes  the  trade  in  these  products,  and  nearly  all  foreign 
vessels  are  loaded  with  one  or  the  other  or  both. 

Hard  woods. — Other  articles  of  native  production  remain  substan- 
tially unchanged.  I  have  written  in  my  former  reports  on  the  immense 
wealth  of  hard  woods  suitable  for  blockmakers,  manufacturers  of  fire- 
arms, and  others  of  similar  occupations,  and  should  be  glad  if  the  atten- 
tion of  our  consumers  could  be  attracted  to  the^e  rich  woodlands;  i( 
would  relieve  our  country  of  the  constant  drain  upon  its  forests,  and 
may  also  be  of  financial  profit,  as  it  would  cost  less  than  in  securing 
supplies  from  our  own  country. 

Petroleum. — The  petroleum  and  mineral  wealth  of  this  consular  dis- 
trict, on  which  I  reported  fully  some  years  ago,  seems  to  be  attracting, 
great  attention  now,  as  we  had  a  competent  American  engine^ir  from 
Oil  City  here  to  investigate. 

E.  H.  PLUMACHER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

MaracaibOj  January  31,  1884. 


MAHUrACTUEE  OF  SALT  IN  OODERIGH. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CHILTON, 

The  salt  manufacture  in  this  neighborhood,  which  a  few  years  since 
was  considerable,  has  of  late  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  a  report 
of  the  industry  now,  especially  in  view  of  the  voluminous  communica- 
tions of  some  of  my  predecessors  upon  the  subject,  would  seem  to  be 
almost  superfluous.  I  submit  a  brief  statement,  however,  chiefly  with 
the  view  to  show  the  decline  of  the  production  and  the  serious  falling  oft 
in  the  exports  from  this  district,  especially  to  the  United  States,  within 
the  past  few  years.  The  cause  of  this  decline  will,  of  course,  readily  sug- 
gest itself.  The  vastly  increased  manufacture  of  salt  in  the  Unit^ 
States  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  price,  combined  with  the  existing 
rate  of  duty  upon  the  foreign  article,  virtually  closes  the  American  mar- 
kets to  the  Canadian  producer  of  salt,  except  in  inconsiderable  quanti- 
ties. "^ 

At  the  present  time  there  are  five  salt  works  in  operation  here.  At 
the  principal  works — the  International  by  name — brine  is  pumped  from 
a  3inch  hole  through  an  iron  pipe  of  the  same  dimensions  from  a  depth 
of  a  thousand  feet  into  a  tank,  where  it  goes  into  pans,  four  in  num- 
ber, where  it  is  boiled.  The  size  of  the  pans  is  120  by  32  feet.  For  fael 
wood  or  C/Oal  is  used.  When  working  at  full  capacity  the  amoant  of 
600  barrels  of  salt  per  day  is  produced.  This  is  stored  until  perfectly 
dry,  and  is  then  packed  in  barrels  of  elm  staves  for  shipment,  mainly 
by  vessels,  to  Canadian  ports.  The  bulk  not  in  barrels  is  shipped  by 
water  to  Chicago,  a  yearly  average  shipment  varying  from  1,500  to«i,000 
tons  of  fine  and  coarse  salt.  The  export  for  this  year,  however,  has 
been  far  less  than  the  usual  average  (only  some  900  tons),  owing  to  the 
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low  rates  ralinpr  in  the  Ohica«:o  market.  The  supply  of  the  Canadian 
market  forms,  of  course,  the  chief  business  of  these  works.  Their  salt 
stands  in  the  brine  KM)  per  cent,  in  the  manufactured  state,  accordinij:  to 
an  analysis  m;Mle  in  1872,  and  no  cliange  it  is  stated  has  taken  i)lace 
since;  1)8.739  of  pure  common  salt,  the  remainder  bein^:  composed  of 
magnesia  and  gypsum. 

Three  other  salt  works  here  have,  combined,  an  evaporatinor  capacity 
of  about  200,000  barrels  per  annum,  which  amonntmiglit  be  increased  to 
half  a  million  barrels  could  a  market  be  found  for  it.  At  present  they 
are  manufacturing  about  00,000  barrels  for  the  (^madian  market  and 
comparatively  none  for  the  United  States  market,  a  single  cargo  only, 
of  000  tons  of  coarse  salt,  having  been  sent  to  Chicago  this  season  by  the 
three  manufacturers  I  refer  to.  Their  mode  of  making  salt  is  upon  flat 
pans  24  by  120  feet,  with  tire  heat,  the  fuel  used  being  principally  wood. 
The  average  depth  of  the  salt  bed,  which  is  KM)  feet  thick,  is  about  1,100 
feet,  and  it  is  claimed,  not  without  reason  it  would  seem,  to  be  as  pure, 
if  not  the  purest  salt  yet  discovered  in  the  world. 

K.  8.  CHILTON, 

ConsuL 

Umted  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Goderichj  Ontario^  December  12, 1883. 


THE  JUTE  TRADE  OF  DUNDEE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL   WELLS. 

Throughout  the  past  twelve  months  the  jute  industry  of  Dundee  has 
been  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  for  some  years  baek.  This 
is  chiefly  owing  to  jute  having  remained  very  low  in  price  during  seven 
or  eight  months  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  season. 

The  quantity  of  jute  imported  direct  from  Calcutta  and  Chittagong 
(India)  into  Dundee  from  1st  January  to  30th  September,  1883,  inclusive, 
hbows  a  very  large  increase  over  last  year.  During  this  time  there  ar- 
rived in  Dundee  from  above-mentioned  ports  99  vessels — 7  steamers  and 
92  sailing  ships.  Of  this  fleet  71  came  from  Calcutta  and  28  from  Chit- 
tagong. The  aggregate  registered  tonnage  of  these  vessels  was  143,439 
tou8,  and  they  brought  cargoes  amounting  to  1,013,109  bales  of  jute. 
The  arrivals  for  same  perio<l  in  1882  were  70  vessels,  of  110,299  tx)ns, 
bringing  706,120  bales  of  jute.  Thus  showing  an  additional  33,140  tons 
and  246,983  bales  for  said  9  months  of  this  year. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  connection  with  jute  importation  into  Dun- 
dee this  year  is  the  large  number  of  vessels  that  have  arrived  from 
Chittagong.  A  few  years  ago  this  town  as  a  loading  port  was  com- 
paratively unknown,  and  very  seldom  a  vessel  sailed  from  thence  to 
Dandee  with  jute.  Of  late,  however,  the  attention  of  merchants,  ship- 
owners and  others  have  been  turned  to  this  place,  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  which  are  believed  to  be  such  that  with  proper  facilities  it  will 
«oon  outrival  Calcutta.  Merchants  hfiveon  many  occasions  acknowl- 
edged that  the  jute  loaded  in  Chittagong  is  of  better  quality  and  ar- 
rives in  this  country  in  superior  condition  to  that  brought  from  Calcutta, 
while  the  port  exi>enses  are  much  less  than  those  levied  at  Calcutta. 
This  is  a  very  important  matter,  as  a  too  large  percentage  of  the  jute 
coming  into  Dundee  from  Calcutta  within  recent  years  has  been  so 
damaged  as  to  entail  a  serious  loss  to  importers. 
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This  season  has  not  been  cbaracterized  by  qnick  passages,  which  is 
accounted  for  by  unfavorable  weatber.  Tbe  average  passage  of  the 
vessels  noted  has  been  for  sailing  ships  127  days,  and  for  steamers  57 
days.  Last  year  tbe  sailing  vessels  averaged  120^  days  and  steamers 
45  days. . 

Freights  have  not  been  high  during  the  past  year,  averaging  aboat 
$12.50  i)er  ton  for  sailing  vessels  via  the  Cape,  and  $15  via  the  Suez 
Canal.  During  the  last  three  months  they  have,  however,  been  con- 
siderably lower,  say,  $10.50  and  $13  per  ton,  respectively.  The  general 
impression  is  that  tbe  rates  will  improve  when  this  year's  new  crop  is 
ready  for  shipment.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  jute,  di- 
rect and  from  all  sources,  into  Dundee  for  the  years  mentioned : 


Yearg  eudiug  December  31 — 


1870  . 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.- 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880  . 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883* 


Direct  iniportatioD. 

--- 

Total  impor* 
tation,  all 

No.  of 

vetisels. 

Tonnage. 

Balen. 

sources. 

Tons, 

20 

30,317 

207, 208 

81,740 

57 

60.690 

473,097 

102,844 

77 

9i.450 

649,677 

127, 19» 

81 

101, 440 

709,871 

143, 15» 

62 

77, 401 

529, 197 

117, 87S 

62 

&3,252 

573, 230 

U.%«M> 

63 

87,540 

582, 249 

118.871 

50 

68,568 

456,209 

107,610 

72 

97,353 

658, 585 

128,508 

79 

101.486 

739, 172 

151,291 

60 

HI,  131 

579.635 

139. 98^ 

84 

116,101 

825,  &62 

100,271 

86 

124,617 

864,668 

108,821 

99 

143, 439 

1,  013, 109 

205^006 

*  From  January  1  to  September  30. 

This  table  shows  tbe  great  increase  in  quantity  of  jute  brought  direct 
into  Dui^dee  since  1880.  This  year's  import  it  is  expected  will  far  ex- 
ceed even  that  of  1882. 

The  extraordinary  and  rapid  development  of  the  direct  trade  between 
Calcutta  and  Dundee  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  manufacturers  and 
merchants  here,  and  to  the  splendid  facilities  provided  at  this  port  for 
quickly  berthing  vessels  and  discharging  their  cargoes. 

Tbe  prices  for  unmanufactured  jute  since  September  last  (1882)  re- 
mained low  until  May  of  this  year,  when  they  began  gradually  to  rise, 
till  they  now  stand  about  £  I  10^.  per  ton  higher  than  last  year  at  this 
date,  and  are  over  the  average  rate  of  the  past  live  years.  As  this  sea- 
son's crop  is  said  to  be  25  i)er  cent,  short  of  last  year's,  it  is  anticipated 
that  prices  will  rise  somewhat  higher  than  they  are  a  present.  Mean- 
time there  is  quite  an  excitement  in  the  jute  market  and  quotations  are 
hardening.    The  following  table  shows — 

Price  of  jute  for  1883  and  1882  at  time  specified. 


Price  per  ton. 


Quantity. 


September  30, 
1883. 


I 


Fine 

Good  medinm 

Hedinm 

Good  oomm6n 

K^ections  and  commons 


£ 
18 
16 
14 
12 
10 


«.       £ 

10  to  20 

Otol7 

OtelS 

0t«>18 

10  to  11 


«. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 


September  10. 
1882. 


£  «.       At. 

17    0t«lf    0 

14  10  to  10    0 

15  0tol4  0 
12  Otoll  0 
10    OtoU    0 
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The  questiou  of  the  cultivatiou  of  jute  in  the  Southeru  States  is  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  some  of  our  prominent  men,  and  a  ^eat  deal  of 
eommauieatioQ  on  this  subject  has  been  carried  on  with  this  office  by 
gentlemen  in  the  United  States  intere^^ted  in  the  experiments  of  grow- 
ing this  fiber  that  have  taken  place  in  Louisiana.  All  the  information 
available  at  this  office  has  been  rendered  in  reply  to  these  inquiries, 
and  in  retani  reports  and  investigations  ])ublished  by  these  parties 
have  been  forwarded  here.  The  magnitude  the  jute  industry  has  as- 
sumed, and  the  enormous  value  of  the  imports  of  the  raw  and  manufact- 
ured article  into  America,  makes  it  to  bi*  of  the  highest  commercial 
importance  that  jute  culture  in  the  United  States  shouUl  be  persevered 
in.  The  jute  plant  is  not  delicate  and  requires  comparatively  little 
labor  while  growing.  Its  cultivation,  therefore,  in  such  States  so  well 
adapted  in  soil  and  climate  as  Louisiana,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  and  Florida,  is  well  deserving  of  every  encouragement.  If  the 
machinery  known  as  the  Smith  Decorticator,  and  which  is  stated  to  have 
proved  a  decided  success,  can  be  so  perfected  as  to  proi)erly  decorticate 
the  jute  stalk,  American  plsinters  will  be  enabled  to  compete  with  the 
cheap  labor  of  India,  and  at  the  same  time  save  more  of  the  fiber,  which 
by  this  process  is  also  of  better  and  more  even  color  and  quality.  Then, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  but  jute  might  be  a  very  paying  crop 
to  raise  by  our  Southern  agriculturists,  who  are  commended  to  study 
the  practicability  of  this  suggestion. 

The  following  very  encouraging  letter,  from  the  e<litor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Trade  Journal,  has  been  received  at  this  office : 

Saint  Louis,  October  !<>,  l-^J. 

Sir:  We  send  yon  by  this  day's  mail  a  lew  copieb  of  tbo  Aineriean  Trade  J^mrnal, 
and  iihaU  fee)  obliged  if  yoa  will  distribute  them  amou^;  such  maiiufacturers  or  mer- 
chants in  Dundee  as  are  most  interested  in  the  questiou  of  the  production  of  Jut<^  in 
the  United  States.  You  will  notice  in  this  issue  that  the  quesrion  of  the  ability  of 
our  planters  to  compete  with  India  has  been  wattled,  and  that  the  Mississippi  Valley 
is  destined  to  become  the  ^n'atest  producer  of  Jute  in  the  world,  and  that  it  otters  the 
greatest  inducement  to  manufacturers. 
Yours,  &c., 

Burlaps,  baggings,  and  other  jute  goods  have  remained  low  in  price 
in  America  during  the  most  of  the  past  year,  and  manufacturers  and 
merchants  here  have  been  complaining  all  along  about  the  rate^  obtain- 
able, and  stating  that  they  have  not  been  profitable.  Notwithstanding 
this,  immense  consignments  of  burlaps  and  other  jute  fabrics  liave  been 
sent  from  this  locality  to  New  York,  Phila^lelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
wen  San  Francisco.  At  least  $0,000,000  worth  of  purely  jute  goods 
have  been  declared  to  at  this  consulate  during  the  past  year,  from  the 
coarsest  baggings  to  the  most  beautifully  designed  Brussels  carpets,  ' 
mgs,  [dush,  &c.  Burlaps  have,  however,  been  the  articles  principally 
exported,  the  total  value  of  these  alone  reaching  $4,04G,8(k>.88. 

These  facts  ought  to  stimulate  a  much  larger  production  of  jute  goods 
in  the  United  States  than  is  presently  taking  place.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  jute  manufacturing  in  America  is 
the  spinning  part  of  the  business.  Si)inners  have  to  be  trained  up  to 
their  de))artment  from  early  girlhood,  and  the  wages  they  receive  here 
h  only  about  one-third  of  what  they  get  in  America.  While  this  is  true, 
it  is  asserted  that  lots  of  yarns  could  be  imported,  dyed  and  woven  into 
cloth  in  America,  profitably  as  well  as  in  this  country.  If  the  weaving 
of  jute  fabrics  was  once  firmly  established  in  our  large  centers  of  popu- 
lation, arrangements  could  then  be  suitably  made  for  getting  the  yarns 
also  spun  cheaply.    A  firm  in  this  town  who  were  determined  not  to 
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lose  any  advantages  in  carrying  on  their  business,  ceased  sending  their 
manufactures — burlaps — to  customers  in  America ;  but  opened  up  them* 
selves  a  bag-muking  factory  in  Chicago,  and  are,  it  is  understood,  reap- 
ing a  fair  return  for  their  enterprise.  Another  Dundee  merchant 
of  the  best  standing  has  just  adopted  the  same  policy  in  every  par- 
ticular. This  shows  that  the  manufacturers  and  me  chants  here  are 
ever  on  the  alert  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  forward  their  interests. 
The  duty  on  bags  some  years  ago  having  been  raised  to  40  per  cent, 
ad  volorem,  as  against  30  per  cent,  ad  volorem  on  burlaps,  effectually 
stopped  the  export  of  bags  from  Dundee  to  the  United  States,  The 
firms  alluded  to,  believing  that  by  sending  out  their  cloth  to  Ohicago 
and  there  making  it  into  bags,  that  they  would  thereby  gain  the  full 
benefit  of  both  processes  of  production,  carried  out  such  a  scheme,  and 
can  by  so  doing  compete  keenly  with  their  American  rivals  and  yet 
realize  a  reasonable  profit. 

These  facts  go  to  suggest  the  practicability  of  Americans  imiK>rtiDg 
jute  yarns,  weaving  them  into  burlaps,  and  iheu  turning  the  same  into 
bags.  Jute- weaving  can  so  be  learned  by  any  ordinary  girl  or  woman, 
and  does  not,  like  spinning,  require  the  dexterity  of  hand  that  can  only 
be  acquired  when  very  young.  The  jute  goods  chiefly  useful  and  most 
largely  consumed  are  burlaps. 

Now,  as  the  making  of  these  goods  does  not  demand  much  artistic  or 
mechanical  skill,  and  as  the  enormous  import  of  them — 50  per  cent,  of 
the  total  production  of  Dundee — into  our  country  is  yearly  increasiugi 
our  capitalists  are  strongly  urged  to  endeavor,  as  they  easily'  can — at 
least  to  the  extent  indicated — to  add  this  industry  to  those  already 
flourishing  in  the  United  States. 

WILLAKD  B.  WELLS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Dundee,  November  14,  1883. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  ITLAIN,  OF  XASSAU. 

During  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  there  has  been  a  very 
marked  increase  in  the  importation  of  provisions  into  this  colony,  all 
coming  from  the  United  States.  The  people  of  these  islands,  at  all  times 
largely  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  their  food  supply,  are 
now  compelled  to  rely  more  than  ever  upon  that  country  for  their  pro- 
visions, owing  to  a  deficiency  of  native  products. 

DROUGHT   AND   HURRICANES. 

Drought. — The  colony  has  suffered  during  most  of  the  year  from  a 
severe  drought.  During  April  and  May  the  absence  of  rain  cause<l  the 
pine-apple  crop — one  of  our  principal  reliances — to  mature  too  rapidly, 
the  fruit,  in  consequence,  being  generally  undersized;  prices  also  were 
lower  and  the  quantity  shipped  less  than  usual. 

Hurricanes. — The  later  rains,  which  were  confidently  looked  for,  failed 
also  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  the  ordinary  field  crops  were  sab- 
stantialjy  a  failure.  Then,  as  if  to  cap  the  climax  of  our  troubles,  a 
very  severe  hurricane— the  details  of  which  were  reported  to  the  De 
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partment  at  the  time — swept  over  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  coh)ny  on  the 
8th  of  September,  uprooting  many  fruit  trees  and  stripping  the  fruit 
from  others,  until  of  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  grai>e-fruit,  and  cocoa- 
nuts  we  have  really  little  or  nothing  left  for  export. 

Sponge  ti'ade. — ^The  hurricane  also  worked  its  ravages  upon  the  sea, 
and  Irom  one-quarter  toone-half  of  the  spoFiging  fleet  was  either  totally 
destroyed  or  badly  damaged.  A  general  feeling  of  timidity  prevailed 
among^  the  sponging  population  on  account  of  the  great  loss  of  life 
during  the  storm,  so  that  for  some  time  many  refused  to  go  to  sea  again 
in  quest  of  sponges.  Thus  the  market  was  left  destitute  of  sponges  to 
a  great  extent  during  September  and  October;  shipments  fell  to  a 
nominal  point,  and  hundreds  of  laborers  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. • 

In  consequence  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  local  trade  fell  off,  all  in- 
dnstries  were  temporarily  affected,  and  no  little  suffering  was  entailed 
upon  the  laboring  classes;  indeed,  for  some  weeks  subsequent  to  the 
hurricane,  quantities  of  supplies  had  to  be  furnished  at  public  expense, 
to  prevent  widespread  suffering  and,  in  numerous  cases,  actual  starva- 
tion. Much  of  the  imported  food  will  have  to  be  furnished  to  the  lalwr- 
ing  classes  on  credit,  future  cro[)S  and  labor  being  pledged  in  payment. 

Imports  and  exports. — As  a  natural  sequence  of  this  increase  of  im- 
porti\tion  and  decreasing  exports  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London,  and 
especially  on  New  York,  has  advanced  nearly  50  per  cent,  within  the 
last  two  months,  which,  of  course,  is  unfavorable  to  trade.  There  are 
indications,  however,  that  this  advance  will  not  be  long  maintained. 
A  continuance  of  a  high  rate  of  exchange  would  result  in  such  ship- 
ments of  specie  to  the  United  States  as  might  derange  seriously  the 
cun-ency  supply  of  the  colony,  which  is  not  overlarge  at  best. 

Salt  trade. — The  salt  trade  still  remains  dull;  stock  on  hand  {abun- 
dant, but  few  shipments.  Some  large  dealers  are  trying  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  change  in  the  American  tariffs  and  are  in  correspondence 
with  extensive  packers  of  meat  and  fish  for  export  in  the  United  States, 

having  hopes  that  the  superior  curing  quality  of  the  Bahama  salt,  and 

the  practical  abolition  of  duty  on  the  foreign  salt  used  by  such  packers, 

will  8timulate  the  trade  with  this  colony. 

NEW  TRADE  WITH   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

I  notice  during  the  last  six  months  the  development  of  a  now  branch 
of  traile  between  tbis  jiort  and  the  United  States.  I  refer  to  tbe  matter 
of  Christmas  toys,  fancy  articles,  presents,  and  holiday  gomls  generally. 
Heretofore,  nearly  all  of  this  kind  of  goods,  large  quantities  of  which 
are  sold  here,  came  from  England  direct.  The  failure  of  the  British 
steamers  to  arrive  in  time  on  several  o<icasions — once  coming  into  port 
after  ilm  holidays — induced  some  dealers  to  try  the  American  market 
a. year  ago,  the  venture  proving  so  satisfactory  that  this  year  the  win- 
<iow8  and  counters  of  some  leading  merchants  are  full  of  very  attractive 
goods  of  this  sort  purchased  in  New  York,  and  which,  I  am  informed, 
are  eagerly  sought  for  and  are  atifording  a  satisfactory  i)rotit  to  the 
dealers.  This  trade,  now  fairly  inaugurated,  will  not  drift  back  again 
iuto  the  old  channels  with  the  *' mother  country." 

THE   OUTLpOK. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  year  clones,  however,  with  a  more  hope- 
ful feeling  prevailing  in  the  colony,  despite  the  disasters  of  the  past 
twelve  mouths.    The  early  vegetables,  including  potatoes,  are  beginning 
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to  corae  iu,  which  will  relieve  the  necessities  of  many  of  the  poor.  The 
sponfj^ers  are  recovering  their  courage,  their  damaged  vessels  have  been 
repaired  and  new  ones  are  being  built;  many  hav^  resumed  their  occu- 
pation, and  already,  during  this  month  of  December,  sponges  are  begin- 
ning to  come  in,  and  all  things  point  to  an  early  resumption  of  this  im- 
portant industry.  Planters  are  looking  after  their  pine-apple  fields^ 
and  are  counting  much  upon  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  of 
20  per  cent,  on  that  fruit  at  American  ports  will  make  to  their  profit 
on  the  shipments  of  the  coming  season. 

TRADE  IIICLATIONS   WITH  THK   UNITED  STATES. 

The  trade  relations  of  this  colony  with  the  United  States  are  already 
so  intimate — daily  becoming  more  so — that,  even  from  a  selfish  point  of 
view,  our  manufacturers  and  producers  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Bahamas.  These  islands  hava 
already  given  the  bulk  of  their  trade  to  the  United  States,  as  I  bavi^ 
often  shown  in  previous  reports,  the  peciple  entertain  the  most  kindly- 
feelings  toward  us,  and  the  fault  will  be  our  own  if  we  do  not,  within, 
a  very  few  years,  monopolize  the  entire  business  of  the  colony — a  mar- 
ket lying  at  our  very  doors. 

THOMAS  J.  McLAIN,  Jr., 

Consuh 
United  States  Consulate, 

NaasaVy  Netc  Providence^  December  15,  1883. 


TUNSTALL  POTTERY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSVL  LAXE. 

Although  the  United  States  tariff  laws  are  both  sadly  deplored  and 
warmly  denounced,  I  believe  the  United  States  is  still  the  most  promis- 
ing field  for  the  sale  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  this  district,  not  ex- 
cepting the  United  Kingdom  itself,  and  the  best  analysis  of  the  situation 
I  am  able  to  .make  induces  the  belief  that  the  despondency  of  manufact- 
urers lies  in  a  gradual  cessation  of  large  profits,  rather  than  in  the  alter- 
native of  suspending  business  or  continuing  at  an  actual  loss.  A  good 
harvest  now  secured  has  revived  a  hope,  deferred  even  to  heart-sickness^ 
of  an  improved  home  trade.  It  will  require  a  few  months  to  test  th6 
virtue  of  this  tardy  relief,  the  hope  of  which,  I  trust,  will  not  prove 
illusory.  But  even  if  the  hope  of  profitable  farming  under  present  sys- 
tems in  Great  Britain  is  not  chimerical  regardless  of  seasons,  its  folfiU* 
ment  will  hardly  check  the  growth  of  another  element  in  the  indnstrial 
depression  of  the  country,  viz,  foreign  competition. 

There  is  ample  of  what  might  be  termed  surplus  capacity  in  the  plant 
and  ready  resources  of  this  district  for  the  production  of  the  two  of  three 
million  dollars'worth  of  foreign  pottery  annually  consumed  in  thisconn- 
try.  !Nevertheless,  continental  wares  are  displayed  in  profusion  in  ^e 
shops  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  all  other  large  towns  which  I  have 
visited.  They  are  mostly  fancy  and  highly  decorated  goods  of  no  great 
artistic  merit,  but  they  are  fine  enough  to  be  tasty  and  attractive  with- 
out being  extravagant  in  price,  and  find  their  chief  patrons  among  those 
who,  as  connoisseurs  as  well  as  socially,  may  be  ranked  with  the  mid- 
dle class.    Intrinsically,  I  believe  they  are  inferior  to  the  best  Ene^isk 
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goods  of  a  correspouding  grade.  Many  of  thorn  exhibit  less  care  and 
completeness  in  decoration,  and  notably  in  gilding  the  work  is  otten 
done  in  a  cheaper  and  lass  (lurablo  manner.  In  the  texture  of  the  body 
and  the  general  quality  of  the  ware  itself  it  is  believed  also  that  the 
English  manufacturer  excels  his  continental  competitor,  but  from  op- 
ticjil  evidence  only  the  rivalry  in  this  particular  must  l)e  rather  vuguely 
supfK)rted  on  either  side,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  matter 
of  lottery,  decoration  is  a  very  eharitalile  agent  and  "covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.''  But  whatever  may  be  the  shortcoming's  of  the  continen- 
tal wares,  so  long  as  they  are  attractive  in  appearance  and  can  be  sold  in 
English  markets  for  less  than  the  corresponding  English  goods  they 
will  C4)ntinue  to  be  a  growing  menace  to  the  advantages  which  the  lat- 
ter should  naturally  enjoy  in  their  own  country.  And  as  the  era  of 
ceramic  decoration  is  rapidly  reaching  a  wider  if  not  a  riper  <leveh)p- 
ment  the  field  of  competition  is  not  likely  to  be  circumscribed. 

On  the  subject  of  decoration  and  artistic  pottery  a  word  of  suggestion 
to  American  potters  may  be  pardoned.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  pot- 
tery industry  can  attain  to  no  great  eminence,  or  even  commercial  im- 
l>ortance,  with  this  element  left  out  or  even  holding  a  sulvordinate  ])lace. 
There  is  no  great  industry  in  which  the  artistic  and  the  useful,  the 
higher  and  the  lower  forms  of  education  and  skill  are  brought  into  such 
sympathy  and  mutual  support  as  in  the  manufacture  of  decorative  pot- 
tery. 

Those  who  are  endeavoring  to  increase  the  importance  of  pottery  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  cannot  turn  their  attention  to  this  feature 
of  it  too  soon,  too  constantly,  nor  too  thoroughly.  This  may  seem  a 
platitude  which  might  with  equal  truth  be  said  of  any  other  enterprise. 
Bat  1  consider  it  especially  i)ertinent  in  this  department  for  these  rea- 

The  growth  of  the  artistic  element  in  the  people,  the  accumulation,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  varied  (jualities  of  taste  and  skill  essential  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  work,  are  unavoidably  slow.  There  is  no  competitive  in- 
dustry in  which  for  this  reason  the  superior  resoun^es  of  the  Old  World 
are  more  readily  at  hand.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  few  schemes 
for  the  high  employment  of  heads  and  hands  to  which,  in  a  new  country 
possessing  the  raw  materials  both  of  matter  and  mind,  the  people  and 
the  Government  can  lietter  alford  their  encouragement  and  protection. 
To  this  end,  education  more  systematic  than  mere  a])prenticeship  should 
in  some  form  be  directed.  Some  system  of  technical  instruction,  the 
advantages  of  which  would  find  esi)ecial  utility  in  the  fashioning  and 
adornment  of  clay,  ought  to  find  local  establishment  in  every  place  at 
least  where  the  industry  is  carrie<l  on.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  by  some 
provision  such  institutions  should  be  open  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich. 

The  e  is  no  doubt  that  the  root  of  much  of  the  successful  foreign  com- 
petition in  English  markets  before  mentioned  can  be  traced  to  the  tech- 
nical schools  of  France  and  Germany.  This  matter  of  technical  educa- 
tion is  now  engaging  the  serious  attention  of  the  British  Government 
through  the  agency  of  a  Parliamentary  commission,  one  of  the  members 
of  which,  Mr.  \Vm.  Woodall,the  senior  member  for  this  borough,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Potteries  and  himself  a  manufacturer.  The  labors  of  this 
oommission  have  been  almost  continuous  for  two  years,  during  which 
time  they  have  visited  the  chief  industrial  centers  of  Europe,  and  their 
forthcoming  report  will  doubtless  embody  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
information  of  great  interest  to  artisans  and  all  others  in  the  United 
States  who  would  promote  that  national  development  which  depends 
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80  much  apon  the  prosperity  of  the  artiRan  class.  I  shall  take  tb 
opportunity,  if  it  is  aftorded  me,  of  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report  t 
the  Department  of  State.  I  feel  safe  in  assuming  that  the  pottery  ii 
dustry  will  find  therein  intelligent  and  exhaustive  treatment.  I  ha\ 
in  a  former  report  (see  Goiisnlar  Report  No.  9,  p.  145)  called  attentio 
to  the  art  schools  of  this  country  as  being  something  worthy  of  emuh 
tion  in  the  Unite<l  States,  but  I  hope  at  no  distant  date  to  make  thei 
the  subject  of  a  special  report. 

EDWARD  E.  LANE, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate,  Tunstall. 
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REPORT  BY  00N8UL  GRIFFIN,  OF  AUCKLAND, 

The  large  increase  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  cement  imported  ai 
Dually  into  New  Zealand,  together  with  the  keen  competition  amongi 
the  various  manufacturers  of  native  hydraulic  limes  in  the  North  Island 
furnish  very  strong  evidence  of  the  commercial  activity  and  substantii 
progress  of  this  colony. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  cement  into  New  Zealand  during  tl 
year  1873  was  only  $116,175.  In  1879  it  was  $288,985,  and  in  1881 
was  $498,445,  and  it  1882  it  was  $501,270,  showing  an  increase  of  $11,7S 
over  1881,  and  an  increase  of  $221,285  over  the  imports  of  1879.  TL 
subjoined  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  cement  imported  inl 
New  Zealand  for  each  year  from  1873  to  1882,  inclusive: 

Table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  cement  imported  into  New  Zealand  for  each  ye 

from  lti73  to  l«rJ2,  wclutnre. 


Tear. 


1CT3. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

l»-80 

1881. 

1882. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

BarreU. 

25. 300 

$11«.l 

37, 740 

172,5 

54,536 

200.? 

i              72,  M» 

80.%  ( 

I              50, 303 

251.  ( 

!            101,769 

407,? 

70. 439 

2>^l 

11.M56 

4.11.4 

!            138, 197 

498.4 

143,  382 

610.1 

These  imports  consisted  exclusively  of  what  is  known  to  the  trade  i 
Portland  cement.  The  bulk  of  this  cement  was  manufactured  in  En; 
land.  The  favorite  English  brands  here  are  those  of  Knight,  Bevan  < 
Sturgis,  the  Victoria,  llobuison  &  Co.,  White  &  Co.,  Francis,  Son 
Co.,  and  others.  Amongst  the  varicms  brands  imported  in  1881  thei 
weie  100  barrels  of  the  ''Star"  brand,  Stettin,  Germany,  and  in  18i 
there  were  1)0  barrels  bearing  the  name  of  the  National  Portland  O 
ment  Company,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.  The  average  price  of  cement  i 
Auckland  is  ICJ*.  (#3.84)  per  barrel  of  3J  bushels  each.  A  good  artie 
of  English  cement  will  sometimes  sell  as  low  as  14«.  ($3.30)  per  barn 
and  when  the  demand  is  great  and  the  supply  is  limited,  it  will  brii 
as  much  a^  18^.  and  Ids,  ($4.32  and  $4.r>0)  per  barrel.  The  duty  chargi 
on  cement  imported  into  I^ew  Zealand  is  Is.  (24  cents)  per  barrel.    Pre^ 
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oas  to  the  invention  of  Portland  cement,  all  concretes,  including  those 
used  by  the  Romans,  had  lime  as  a  cementitioas  constituent,  and  it  is 
very  generally  admitted  by  scientists  that  the  buildings  constructed 
in  ancient  times  were  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  strength  and  dura- 
bility to  those  of  the  present  day. 

MODERN  ROMAN   CEMENT. 

Modem  Roman  cement  was  invented  by  Mr.  Parker,  in  1791.  He 
gave  it  the  name  of  Roman  cement  under  the  impression  that  he  had 
discovered  the  method  used  by  the  Romans  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
mortar,  but  his  impression  was  not  a  correct  one.  It  is  now  known  that 
the  ancient  Roman  cement  was  principally  made  from  pozzulolana,  a 
ferrugenons  ash  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  other  volcanoes.  Modern 
Roman  cement  was  first  made  from  the  septaria  nodules  of  the  clay  for- 
mations of  London.  The  stones  from  which  the  cement  was  made  yielded 
the  following  analysis: 

Carbonate  of  lime 6. 90 

Oxide  of  iron 0.  :J7 

Ka^esia 0.O2 

•  Oxide  of  magnesia 0. 12 

Silica 1.80 

Alomina 0.66 

Water 0.13 

This  cement  is  of  the  same  brownish  color  as  that  used  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  possesses  remarkable  setting  properties,  but  does  not  at- 
t^n  any  special  degree  of  hardness  or  strength. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Portland  cement  has  been  in  use  about  sixty  years.  It  was  first  made 
by  Joseph  Aspadin,  a  bricklayer,  in  1824,  and  called  Portland  cement,  on 
accoant  of  its  resemblance  to  Portland  stone.  Some  time  elapsed  before 
its  merit  was  recognized.  The  Germans  were  the  first  to  discover  its 
value  by  thoroughly  testing  it.  In  England  it  is  manufactured  princi- 
pally on  the  Thames,  the  Tyne,  and  the  Med  way  Rivers.  The  two  es- 
sential ingredients  are  chalk  and  clay.  The  clay  is  obtained  by  dredg- 
ing along  the  shores  of  the  above  named  rivers.  The  proportion  of 
chalk,  or  rich  lime,  varies  from  60  to  80  per  cent.,  and  the  clay  from  20  to 
40  per  cent.  The  two  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed  together  until 
the  whole  is  formed  into  a  creamy  mass.  The  water  is  then  run  ofi*,  and 
the  Bubstance  dried  and  broken  into  lumps  and  then  calcined  by  bak- 
ing in  ovens,  after  which  it  is  ground  into  an  impalpable  powder  and 
put  in  barrels  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  The  following  table  will  show 
within  a  moderate  divergence  of  range  the  analysis  of  the  ingredients : 

Lime 60.05 

Magnesia 1. 17 

Alnmiua 10.84 

Silica 24.34 

Alkalies l.r>4 

AMERICAN   PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

At  one  time  vast  quantities  of  Portland  cement  were  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  England,  and  the  imx)orts  are  still  large,  but  the 
article  is  gradually  being  replaced  by  cements  of  home  manufacture. 
The  American  Portland  cement  that  finds  its  way  to  this  market  is  very 
generally  admitted  to  be  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  seldom  shipped 
here  in  large  quantities.  It  is  extremely  probable,  however,  that  the 
United  States  will  soon  be  able  to  comi>ete  successfully  with  Great  Brit- 
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ain  ID  the  cement  niiirket  of  the  Aastralasian  colonies.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  again  and  agaiu  that  every  layer  of  the  clay  uaed  in  the  mana- 
factnre  of  English  Portland  cement  is  composed  of  a  different  chemioal 
constrnction,  and  that  as  a  natural  consequence  the  cement  varies  in 
quality  with  the  dilferent  layers  mixed.  The  American  manufaoturen 
do  not,  however,  labor  under  such  difficulties  ;  the  chief  excellences  at 
their  product  are  its  uniform  quality  and  standard  test  grades.  Hr. 
nenry  Keid,  a  celebratfd  English  civil  engineer  and  the  author  of  ser< 
eral  valuable  books  on  natural  and  artificial  concretes,  admits  that  th6 
American  manufacturers  are  not  wide  of  the  mark  when  they  say  tUat 
cbalk  and  fine  clay  cements  are  unreliable,  owing  to  the  variable  qtiality 
of  the  clay  used  in  the  manufactare.  He  also  says  that  the  difficult 
of  obtaining  the  finest  and  best  suited  river  mnds  or  clay  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent.  Should  coal  gas  be  superseded  by  the  eleo- 
tric  light,  Mr.  Beid  tUinks  that  the  London  cement  makers  will  loae  sa- 
other  advantage  in  the  increased  cost  of  fuel  now  obtained  on  saiA 
favorable  terms  from  the  gas  works. 

The  best  known  brands  of  American  Portland  cement  are  those  man- 
nfactured  in  Ulster  County,  ^ew  York.  At  the  International  Ezbibi- 
tion  at  Philadelphia  it  was  found  that  the  average  strength  per  sqaare 
inch  of  the  cement  made  by  the  National  Portland  Cemeut  Company, 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  manufacture.  Qen- 
eral  tiillmore  certified  to  the  fact  that  the  tests  were  made  by  mixlnc 
the  cement  dry  in  each  case  with  an  equal  measure  of  clean  sand,  and 
tempering  the  mixture  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  stiff  mason*! 
mortar,  and  then  molding  it  into  briquettes  of  suitable  form  for  obtain- 
ing the  tensile  strength  on  a  sectional  area  1^  inchs  square,  equal  to  2}. 
inches.  The  briquettes  were  kept  in  the  air  one  day  to  set,  then  im- 
mersed in  water  six  days  and  tested  when  seven  days  old.  After  ob- 
taining the  tensile  strength  iu  each  case,  the  euds  of  the  specimena 
were  ground  down  to  1|  inch  cubes,  which  were  used  the  same  day  tat 
obtaining  the  compressive  strength  by  crushing. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  crushing  and  tensile  strength  of  the 
various  kinds  of  cement  experimented  upon: 


Dtme  of  eihlblMr  ■ 


IfitloBal  PortUnd  Cement  Cumpanj-,  Eln|;>Caii.  N.T 

Toenffvr.  Grawlu  *  Co.,  au-tlin,  Qorminy 

Boinok  i  Co..  London,  knglaud 

Wouldbam  CemcDt  Compsny,  LodiIdu,  Engtiad 

Aulor's  PorUuid  Cvmeut  by  Coplij  CemnDt  Compiiiiy,  Cnpl>f ,  Pft. 

"Wimpum  Cement  and  Lime  Cam  pan  J,  NowrauUe,  Pb 

P«viDi1oLafarge,  Tdl  Cunlonofvrrlers,  FnnoB 

A,  H.L>vsn,  Loodno,  HnaUod 

TimnoU  &  Co..  London,  EnElJuid ------....,.., 

■Wm.  MoKbj.  OtUw»,  CnnBdn       

Sont&  BoeeBDkunp,  ItalTiirl,  Matbcrtuda 

IiODKUDly  tCo..  BoQlogn<nQr-mer.  Fnnoe 

lUgK  Cunent  Company,  b;  C.  X.  Bcbmldt,  RlgK,  Baulk 

BewDUi  Cunent  Compuy.  Lomiua  near  Kalmo,  Svoden 

Bruno  Bofinnrk,  PortKand,  EithUnd,  KnuU 
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AMERICAN  TESTING  MACHINES. 

All  the  recent  Earopean  authorities  on  concretes  express  a  decided 
preference  for  the  American  method  of  testing  cement  work.  The 
American  machines  were  the  first  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
the  force  to  bear  fairly  upon  the  part  to  be  tested.  Mr.  Beid  in  his  ex- 
cellent work  on  *^  Portland  Cement,  its  manufacture  and  uses,"  commends 
very  highly  Professor  Thurston's  testing  machine.  Mr.  Reid  states  em- 
phatically that  as  far  as  metals  are  concerned  Professor  Thurston's  ma- 
chine fully  recognizes  and  measures  every  known  strain,  and  proves 
scientifically  their  respective  values.    He  says: 

Ita  testing  powers  are  almost  nnlimited,  and  indicate  by  an  antographio  registry 
the  strength,  elasticity,  limit  of  elasticity,  ductility,  homogeneousnoss,  and  resilience 
of  the  snbmitted  sample. 

Professor  Reynolds,  of  Manchester,  also  declares  the  American  method 
to  be  by  far  the  best  in  use.  He  thinks  it  is  a  question  more  of  a  test 
of  tension  than  of  compression,  and  says  that  the  whole  result  is  shown 
by  Professor  Thurston's  method. 


NEW  ZEALAND  CEMENT. 

There  are  several  companies  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ce- 
ment in  New  Zealand,  and  the  product  has  met  with  such  favor  that  it 
is  now  largely  used  in  the  construction  of  the  public  works  of  the  colony. 

Dr.  Hector  is  of  the  opinion  that  New  Zealand  will  not  long  be  depend- 
ent on  foreign  markets  for  this  article.  He  has  also  great  faith  in  the 
natural  cement  stones  of  the  colony,  and  says  that  in  some  respects  they 
are  quite  equal  to  those  burnt  for  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime  in 
Europe.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Hector  for  the  following  table  showing 
the  component  parts  of  the  natural  cement  stones  at  Moeraki,  in  the 
North  Island,  and  at  Amuri,  in  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand* 
Nos.  1  and  3  are  analyses  of  the  whole  nodules,  while  Nos.  2  and  4  are 
without  the  calcareous  veins.  The  Moeraki  stones  are  hard  and  com- 
pact, of  a  mottled  gray  color,  specific  gravity  2.655,  hydroscopic  water 
60  per  cent.  The  stones  from  Amuri  are  of  similar  character.  Those 
of  England  and  France  are  given  for  comparison. 


OlrUined. 


Cvbooateof  lime 

Cartonate  of  mapiefiiii. . 
Alamfsa  and  Iron  oxidea 

BoloUeaUioa 

Saad  and  clay 


NEW  ZEALAND  HYDRAULIC  LIMES. 

It  has  been  reserved  to  New  Zealand  to  combine  a  greater  variety  of 
products  than  any  of  the  other  Aastralasian  colonies.  In  addition  to 
her  vast  gold,  coal,  and  other  raining  industries,  she  is  the  first  in  the 
list  in  th^  production  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  she  has  the  largest 
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timber  industry  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  her  horses  and  cattle 
and  sheep  are  attracting  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  people  of 
distant  lauds,  whilst  many  of  her  products,  such  as  kauri  gum,  phorminm 
teuax,  fungus,  and  tanekaha  bark,  are  peculiar  to  the  colony,  and  are 
found  no  where  else  in  the  world.  She  was  also  the  first  of  the  colonies 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime,  and  from  the  vast  areas 
of  suitable  material  for  this  product  in  both  the  North  and  South  Islands 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  industry  will  soon  be  carried  to 
large  proportions. 

J.   WILSON   &   CO.'S   HYDRAULIC   LIME   WORKS. 

There  are  now  as  many  as  four  companies  in  the  Mahurangi  district 
alone,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  limes,  the  most  exten- 
sive of  which  is  that  of  J.  Wilson  &  Co.,  situated  about  two  miles  below 
the  township  of  Warkworth  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mahurangi  river 
in  the  provincial  district  of  Auckland.  This  firm  was  the  first  to  engage 
in  the  hydniulic  lime  industry  in  this  colony.  Lime  was  produced  where 
their  works  now  stand  as  far  back  as  1851.  They  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  slaking  the  lime,  and  the  industry  >va4!!i  shortly  afterwards 
discontinued,  but  was  begun  again  in  1878?  Ai  that  time  they  had  only 
two  kilns  working  at  irregular  intervals ;  now  they  have  18  kilns  in  flill 
operation,  which  turn  out  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
bushels  of  lime  per  annum.  The  supply  of  suitable  stone  accessible  to 
the  works  is  practically  inexhaustible.  The  stone  is  burnt  as  it  comes 
from  the  quarry.  It  is  then  taken  to  the  crushing  mills  and  redaoed  to 
powder  without  being  touched  by  water.  The  machinery  consists  of  one 
of  Mottes'  universal  crushers.  The  rough  lime  is  reduced  to  ooarse 
grit  by  the  crushers  and  ordinary  mill-stones.  The  fine  lime  prodaoed 
is  taken  out  with  a  sieve  and  placed  under  the  crusher,  and  that  which 
is  too  coarse  to  .pass  through  the  sieve  is  put  into  the  hopper  and  passed 
through  the  stones  again,  and  sifted  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  article. 
The  proprietors  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  their  present  method  of 
grinding  lime,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  industry  here  could  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  American  machinery  for  work- 
ing this  x)roduct.  Mottes'  universal  crusher  is  like  a  mortar  without 
a  bottom,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  material  to  whatever  size  is  required.  The  pestle 
is  driven  by  an  eccentric  on  its  head,  which  produces  an  oscillating 
motion  and  crushes  the  stone  against  the  walls  of  the  mortar.  The  kilns 
are  all  built  of  concrete,  and  lined  with  brick.  They  are  5  feet  across 
the  top,  tapering  to  2  feet  (>  inches  at  the  base.  Between  each  kiln  at 
the  top  there  is  a  wall  18  inches  thick.  The  fuel  and  raw  stones  are 
put  into  the  kiln  at  the  top  and  the  burnt  lime  drawn  from  below  at 
stated  periods.  The  fires  are  kept,  burning  all  the  time,  except  when 
the  brick  lining  needs  repairing.  The  heat  is  often  intense  enough  to 
melt  the  brick,  but  it  has  no  injurious  effect  whatever  on  the  concrete. 

Theotherhydrauliclime  works  are  conducted  on  the  same  principle,  but 
that  of  Wilson  &  Co.  has  developed  the  largest  trade,  and,  besides,  that 
firm  claims  that  the  stratum  from  which  their  stone  is  taken  differs  in 
chemical  composition  from  all  others  found  in  the  district.  The  stratum 
is  on  an  edge  forming  as  it  were  a  large  reef  striking  west  and  dip- 
ping at  an  inclination  of  45  degrees  north.  The  stone  is  soft  and  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather  soon  falls  into  powder  like  a  piece 
of  clay.  When  broken  it  fractures  into  thin  flakes.  Between  these 
flakes  is  a  greasy  substance  resembling  black  lead,  which  causes  the 
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stoue  to  slide  down  withoat  noise.  There  is  no  ^nt  in  the  stone  nor 
the  slightest  trace  of  fossils.  The  subjoined  table,  showing  the  analysis 
of  lime  made  from  this  rock,  has  been  furnished  me  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Pond, 
the  colonial  analyst  for  the  Auckland  district. 

Analif9i9  of  ground  roehe  lime  prepared  by  J»  Wilwn  f  Co.,  5fakurangi, 

Silica  and  silicates  insoluble  in  acids 18.20 

Silica  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 1*2. 30 

Iron  per  oxide * 2. 4i 

Alumina 5.90 

Lime 60.:i2 

Magnesia 75 

Alkalies 13 

Carbonic  acid 1.00 

100.00 
THE  WARKWOBTH  CEMENT  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

This  company  has  recently  enlarged  its  works  in  onler  to  meet  the 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  their  product.  ISome  of  the  heaviest 
stmctores  in  Auckland  were  erected  on  concrete  foundations  made  of 
this  lime.  All  these  buildings  have  given  satisfaction  even  when  the 
foundations  were  laid  on  reclaimed  ground  to  the  depth  of  16  to  25  feet 
and  when  the  trenches  were  filled  with  water. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  stone  found  on  the  property  of  the 
Warkworth  Cement  Company  : 

Carbonate  of  lime 71.00 

BUiea  and  alnmina  and  oxide  of  iron 34.  ^ 

Silicate  of  magnesia 1.00 

Alkalies  and  moistnre 3.80 

100.00 

Some  of  the  limestone  in  the  Mahurangi  district  has  also  been  ana- 
lyzed by  Dr.  Hector,  and  I  am  indebted  to  that  gentleman  for  the  sub- 
joined table : 

Analytit  of  limestone  from  Mahurangi  analyzed  by  Dr.  Hector, 

Cirbonateof  lime 68.78 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 2. 29 

Iron  and  alnminum  oxides 4.58 

Siliceoos  matters 21.16 

Water 3.19 

100.00 

This  stone  is  not  wholly  unlike  that  used  by  the  Round  Top  Cement 
Works  near  Hancock,  Md.,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table: 

Table  $koteing  the  analysis  of  the  stone  used  at  the  Round  Top  Cement  Works  near  Hancock 

Md.,  U.  S.  A. 

Carbonic  acid 11.3 

Silica  clay  and  innohible  silicates 27. 1 

Alamina 1.5 

Carbonate  of  lime i>5.  0 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 5. 3 

Water  and  loss 8 

100.00 

Stones  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime  are  found  at 
Baglan  and  various  other  parts  of  New  Zealand.  The  layers  at  the 
Kaipara  Flats  occupy  a  large  extent  of  country.    The  natural  cement 
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stones  near  Whangarei  and  which  also  cover  a  large  area,  are  worked  b] 
Mr.  Decitnas  Atkinson,  are  said  to  produce  the  best  cement  ased  in  thi 
colony. 

The  New  Zealand  cements  are  more  even  in  qnality  than  the  im 
ported  artificial  cements  from  England.  On  the  29th  of  December  last 
Mr.  Pond  made,  at  my  reqaest,  an  analysis  of  a  fair  sample  of  English 
Portland  cement  in  order  to  show  its  condition  upon  its  arrival  here 
and  the  following  is  his  report  of  the  same: 

To  G.  W.  Griffin,  Esq., 

Lnited  States  Consul,  Auckland: 

Sir  :  I  herewith  forward  an  analysis  of  Portland  cement  taken  by  myself  from  t 
cask  in  Messrs.  Winstono  Bros.'  store,  Auckland  : 

ANALYSIS. 

Silica  and  silicates  insoluble  in  dilate  acid 16.^ 

Silica  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 6.  S 

Lime 60.  - 

Alumina 5.  " 

Iron  peroxide 4. 

Carbonic  acid 8. 

Sulphuric  acid 1-. 

Moisture « 

Alkalies 1— 

Loss . 

100.  c 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  POND, 
Colonial  AnaljfL 
USES  OF  HYDRAULIC  LIME. 

The  natural  prejudice  against  all  new  materials  for  some  time  pre- 
vented the  use  of  native  hydraulic  lime  in  the  construction  of  important 
works  in  this  colony.  One  of  the  first  structures  of  importance  in  which 
it  was  used  was  a  retaining  sea-wall,  15  feet  in  height  and  400  feet  in 
length,  erected  at  Mangonni,  about  three  years  ago,  for  the  Auckland 
Timber  Company.  Mr.  George  Holdship,  the  managing  director  of  that 
company,  wished  to  erect  a  sawmill  at  Mangonui,  and  found  it  neces* 
sary  to  build  a  large  retaining  sea-wall.  The  only  material  available^ 
without  heavy  expenses,  consisted  of  Wilson's  hydraulic  lime  and  the 
beach  gravel  or  shingle  so  abundant  in  the  neighborhood.  The  twc 
in^rredients  were  mixed  together,  one  part  of  lime  to  six  parts  of  gravel 
and  run  into  blocks  of  concrete  of  suitable  size.  These  blocks  wen 
used  for  the  foundation  of  the  wall,  and  for  that  part  extending  abovi 
the  action  of  the  tide.  The  wall  proved  to  be  a  great  success  and  an 
swered  all  the  purposes  of  the  very  best  stone.  The  result  has  been  U 
make  this  lime  very  popular  in  the  neighborhood.  The  following  tabh 
shows  the  tests  of  Wilson's  hydraulic  Ume  for  concrete  and  mortar : 

Breaking  tests  on  supports^  6  inches  apart,  seven-eighth  inch  round,  bar  placed  acro€9  cenler 


No. 


Description  of  material. 


A  are  of 
block. 


1  jPure groand liioe 32dA3'8 

2  I  ...    do 7  days  . 


5  parts  black  scoria  ash  and  1  part  groond 
roche. 


62  days 


Time  in 
water. 


j  SOdaj-s 
5  daj's  . 
60  days 


Brokf)  on  sup- 
ports 6  inchM 
apart. 


At  246  pounds. 
At  110  bounds., 
At  206  poondt. 


All  these  tests  were  carried  ont  with  ground  roche  used  withoat  slaking  and  set  immedlstsly  mtU 
mixing  and  without  pressure. 
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My  attentiou  has  recently  been  directed,  by  Mr.  John  Milne,  che  sec- 
retary of  the  Warkworth  Cement  Company,  to  a  building  in  Rutland 
street,  Anckland,  plastered  with  hydraulic  lime  made  by  that  company. 
Mr.  Kelly,  who  executed  the  work,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Mahurangi 
lime  answers  all  the  purposes  of  Portland  cement,  and  I  noticed  that  the 
work  exhibited  a  smooth,  clean  surface  and  that  the  leaves  and  mold- 
ings were  firmly  set. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Mahurangi  lime  do  not  claim  that  their 
product  is  equal  to  Portland  cement,  but  it  is  well  known  that  it  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  about  90  per  cent,  of  work  done  with  comen  at 
a  much  lower  cost.  It  will  not  set  as  quickly  as  Portland  cement,  but 
it  will  resist  the  action  of  fresh  and  salt  water  fully  as  well,  and  every 
part  of  it  sets  evenly  and  firmly.  The  competition  of  the  various  manu- 
facturers has  materially  reduced  the  cost  of  hydraulic  lime  here.  The 
following  are  the  rates  at  which  Wilson's  Mahurangi  hydraulic  lime  can 
be  obtained  in  Auckland,  with  cartage  added : 

Cents. 

Ground  rochCf  per  buHhel r>2 

Buogh  roche 'M 

PlattteriDg 36 

Slake 24 

CONCRETES. 

Various  kinds  of  concretes  are  used  in  New  Zealand.  A  good  con- 
crete for  foundations  and  building  purposes  and  bedding  street  tram- 
ways in  use  here  is  composed  of  1  part-  of  cement,  3  parts  of  sharp  river 
sand,  12  parts  of  shingle  or  sea  gravel  of  all  sizes  from  2  inches  down  to 
fine  gravel.  These  all  go  into  the  bulk  of  12  of  the  above  parts,  so 
that  the  proportion  is  as  1  to  12  of  the  finished  work,  or  as  1  to  15  of 
the  aggregate  separately  measured.  The  popularity  of  concrete  for 
building  purposes  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  handsome  residences 
in  Auckland  made  of  this  material.  Tbe  builders  here  recommend  that 
in  preparing  the  material  every  particle  of  the  aggregate  should  be 
surrounded  by  a  film  of  lime. 

Ck>ncretes  for  difierent  purposes  require  various  sized  aggregates,  and 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  results  from  any  given  quantity  of  lime  the 
aggregates  should  be  increased  in  regular  oi^er  from  coarse  sand  to  2^ 
inches,  or  from  coarse  sand  to  2  inches,  or  from  coarse  sand  to  1  inch,  or 
from  coarse  sand  to  three-eighths  inch.  An  aggregate  graduated  as 
described  will  make  a  perfectly  solid  mass,  having  the  least  possible 
sarfaoe  to  cover  with  lime.  Aggregates  mean  the  material  to  mix  with 
lime  to  form  the  body  of  the  concrete  or  mortar. 

Various  materials  are  used  for  aggregates.  Ked  or  black  scoria,  ash, 
burnt  clay,  river  gravel,  pit  gravel,  broken  limestone,  in  fact  any  hard 
clean  stone.  Scoria,  however,  is  regarded  as  the  best  material  to  be 
used,  especially  if  it  has  been  crushed,  and  moreover  it  can  always  be 
obtained  in  unlimited  quantities.  The  fine  particles  of  iron  and  lime 
found  in  it  doubtless  increase  its  value  as  an  aggiegate. 

The  frames  used  in  building  concrete  walls  in  Auckland  consist  of  a 
series  of  framed  side-pieces  of  a  width  equal  to  the  height  of  the  wall  in- 
tended to  be  built.  These  side-frames  are  arranged  all  round  the  build- 
ing and  are  hooked  on  to  vertical  standards  placed  in  pairs,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  wall.  The  side-frames  and  standards  are  kept  ax^art  to  the 
extent  of  the  intended  thickness  of  the  wall  by  distance-tubes  of  iron 
through  which  Iwlts  pass  holding  everything  securely.  When  the  con- 
crete is  rammed  in  the  frame  and  sufiiciently  set,  each  side  is  unhooked 
from  the  standards  and  rehooked  one  division  higher.  The  standards 
are  of  various  lengths,  admitting  of  from  four  to  six  shiftings  of  the 
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frames.  When  ready  to  be  moved  the  standards  are  unbolted  and  fas- 
tened at  the  next  required  hei^^ht.  The  distance-tubes  through  which 
the  bolts  piiss  are  inserted  at  regular  heights,  so  that  the  standards  can 
be  moved  when  required.  After  the  wall  is  finished  the  tubes  are  with- 
drawn. Many  variations  in  detail  occur,  but  the  general  principle  is 
not  changed.  The  walls  should  be  carried  up  as  near  one  level  as  pos- 
sible. According  to  the  instructions  of  Messrs.  Wilson  &  Co.,  the  only 
departure  from  this  rule  should  be  the  depth  of  the  building-fnmes. 
Each  day's  work  should  be  finished  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  This 
gives  the  builder  an  opportunity  to  shift  up  the  frames  filled  the  day 
before,  so  a«  to  have  them  ready  to  refill  when  the  men  get  back  to  the 
starting  point.  This  process  is  repeated  throughout,  thus  working  it 
like  a  spiral  stair,  having  no  end  until  the  last  course  is  finished. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Auckland^  N,  Z.y  January  8,  1884. 


THE  ITALIAlf  COCOON  CROP  OF  188S. 


REPORT  BT  CONSUL  GRAIN.  OF  MILAN, 

Although  the  statistics  of  the  Italian  cocoon  crop  of  1883  will  not  be 
made  up  before  January  1,  the  officially  registered  sales  in  the  principal 
markets  afford  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  that  crop  and  oomiMiie 
it  with  those  of  preceding  years.  The  sales  thus  registered  represent 
ordinarily  about  one-third  of  the  total  crop,  and  the  following  are  the 
figures  for  the  four  years  1880-'83: 


Markets. 


Piedmont 

Lombardy 

Tnsoany     

XJmbria  Marches 

Borne 

Naples 

Venice 


Total 


1880. 


KUofframi. 

4, 56U,  »30 

980,240 

817, 240 

1, 036,  .'KH) 

1, 323, 530 

483.000 

50,300 


1881. 


Kilogram§. 

5,151.250 

1, 203, 840 

»20,320 

836,150 

1, 702. 790 

417, 700 

34,650 


1882. 


lan. 


KUogramB.  : 
4,523,610  I 
1, 009, 290 
451.940  I 
840,730  ' 
1,881,660 
680,990 
33,370 


KUomrmM, 

(884.M 

1,07^840 

8S«,lfO 

1,054,910 

2,067,0« 

191,790 

02,400 


9, 251, 890         10, 266,  700 


8, 921, 490  !       10. 7U,  100 


It  thus  appears  that  the  excess  of  such  sales  in  1883  over  those  of 
1882  was  1,789,060  kilograms,  or  20  per  cent.  This  increase  was  prin- 
cipally in  the  central  provinces  and  in  Piedmont.  The  production  of 
Lombardy  is  about  the  same  as  in  1882.  I  may  be  permitted  to  state 
some  facts  in  regard  to  the  Italian  system  of  purchasing  cocoons  as  ex- 
planatory of  these  registered  sales. 

In  all  the  silk  districts  of  the  peninsula  there  are  cocoon  markets. 
These  are  most  numerous  where  the  production  is  greatest,  but  the  afflu- 
ence to  the  markets  is  most  when  the  industry  is  weak  and  scattered* 
In  the  strong  cocoon  centers  only  small  lots  are  carried  to  the  market, 
the  larger  ones  being  sent  directly  to  the  mills  or  bought  up  by  reelers 
on  the  spot.  In  the  weak  districts  mills  are  wanting,  and  as  buyers 
who  go  there  cannot  waste  time  looking  up  producers,  local  markets 
are  a  necessity. 

Contracts  for  cocoons  of  new  season  begin  to  be  made  generally  in 
April.  These  contracts  are  made  by  reelers  who,  either  on  account  of 
local  advantages,  special  facilities  of  payment,  custom,  or  the  necessity 
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of  Becnring  a  certain  portion  of  their  stock  so  as  not  to  take  the  risk  of 
the  market,  are  eager  to  make  sure  of  the  product  of  cocoons  of  some 
respectable  proprietors,  and  generally  of  such  as  have  their  property 
close  to  the  filature. 

Contracts  are  made  in  two  ways :  One,  the  least  resorted  to,  stipulates 
a  fixed  price.  The  other  is  based  on  » fixed  minimum  plus  a  premium 
averaging  from  10  to  30  centimes  per  kilogram  of  cocoons.  Tlie  fixed 
minimum  is  unalterable,  even  though  the  official  average  price  estab- 
lished by  the  clu^mber  of  commerce  of  the  head  market  of  the  province 
falls  below  it.  If  the  official  average  is  higher  than  the  fixed  minimum 
the  premium  is  added  to  it,  and  if  the  official  average  is  still  the  best 
of  the  two,  the  contract  is  established  on  the  official  average. 

Cocoons  come  to  market  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of 
July.  All  prices  paid  in  the  open  market  are  unalterable,  and  these, 
with  the  fixed  prices  stipulated  in  contracts  made  before  the  crop,  are 
reported  to  the  local  chamber  of  commerce,  which  appoints  a  committee 
to  examine  them  and  establish  the  official  average.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  contracts  in  which  the  price  is  subject  to  alteration.  The  committee 
is  chosen  irom  the  most  respectable  buyers  and  sellers  of  the  province ; 
that  is,  from  producers  and  reelers. 

This  system  works  well  in  provinces  like  Lodi,  Novara,  Brescia, 

Parma,  and  Cremona,  where  most  of  the  parcels  of  cocoons  are  brought 

to  the  open  market  for  sale,  and  where  consequently  the  official  average 

is  based  on  a  large  number  of  sales.    But  in  the  province  of  Milan  a 

small  quantity  only  is  sold  in  the  open  market,  and  the  greater  number 

of  contracts,  all  made  privately  at  prices  subject  to  alteration  or  at 

fixed  prices  kept  secret  by  agreement  between  buyers  and  sellers.    The 

result  is  that  the  official  average  is  established  on  a  very  small  number 

of  sales,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  injustice.    To  counteract  this,  the 

HUan  chamber  of  commerce  has  established  the  official  average  of  the 

province  by  adding  to  its  own  reports  the  official  averages  of  Lodi  and 

Como. 

There  is  a  further  objection,  that  the  averages  are  not  taken  with  re- 
gard to  the  district  where  the  cocoons  are  made,  some  districts,  espe- 
di^y  the  mountainous  ones,  yielding  a  much  better  quality  of  cocoons 
than  others  of  the  same  province. 

The  producers  hasten  to  deliver  the  cocoons,  as  soon  as  ready,  to  the 
reelers,  who  destroy  the  chrysalis  in  ovens.  This  is  never  done  by  the 
producer,  unless  he  becomes  a  speculator,  thinking  that  by  holding  he 
may  at  a  future  time  realize  a  higher  price. 

The  ailvantage  to  the  reeler  in  buying  of  a  producer  near  by  is  great 
as  the  cocoon  from  it«  nature  is  easily  <lamaged  by  transportation  and 
other  causes. 

The  official  average  prices  of  cocoons  of  the  last  cro])  in  four  leading 
markets  were  as  follows : 


MarketA. 

Green 

.    COCOOOH. 

Fratict. 
3.^580 

Yellow 
cocoons. 

COIDO 

Francs. 
3.9031 

Bercamo 

3.2680 

3.6933 

BrencU 

•      2.9ri06 

3.8960 

Hika.... 

'      3.  Iffil 

3.9410 

DUNHAM  J.  GRAIN, 

Consul. 
Unfted  States  Consulate, 

Jft/an,  November  20,  1883. 
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COITDITION  OF  PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES  OF  LYONS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PEIXOTTO. 

I  beg  to  present  the  followiug  report  upon  the  principal  industries  of 
this  consular  district  for  the  month  of  January  : 

SILK  MANUFACTURES. 

The  business  of  throwing,  weaving,  and  dyeing  of  silk  has  suffered  la 
consequence  of  the  decreased  demand  for  plain  goods.  Figured  and 
plain  velvets  have  had  an  Jictive  trade.  Cotton  tram  velvets  of  similar 
make  to  those  of  Crefeld  have  particularly  been  in  large  demand. 

CHEMICALS. 

Chemical  works  are  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition,  though  the  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  have  considerably  fallen  off  compared  with 
previous  years.  Lyons  is  noted  for  her  superior  dyes.  Silk  is  sent  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  be  dyed  in  the  celebrated  works  here.  Piece- 
goods  are  also  received  at  Lyons  from  different  countries  to  receive  the 
<<  finish  "  which  the  Lyonnais  have  such  a  marvelous  art  of  imparting. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

» 

Boot  and  shoe  factories  are  doing  well;  felt  and  straw  hats  poorly; 
iron  manufactures  of  higher  class  are  dull;  glasswares  find  aliv^y 
trade;  gas-fixtures  and  caudle-factories  are  very  active;  goldsmiths 
and  jewelers  have  no  cause  to  complain,  but  gold  and  silver  melting 
could  be  more  active.  Button  makers  have  been  particularly  basy, 
fashion  favoring  the  consumption;  and  this  is  equally  true  of  trimmings 
and  laces.  Brass  goods,  pocket-books,  oils  and  lubricating  compounds, 
church  ornaments,  and  cloth  printing  show  a  considerable  improvement. 

There  are  several  very  large  tanneries  in  Lyons,  and  the  leather  trade 
has  become  an  important  feature ;  the  shipments  to  the  United  States 
have  tripled  in  the  past  two  yeai*s,  and  the  trade  is  constantly  aog- 
menting. 

House-building  and  all  the  branches  connected  with  construction  ot 
new  edifices  continue  very  active.  A  very  large  number  of  dwellings 
have  been  constructed  during  the  past  year  and  are  in  course  of  build- 
ing. 

The  cotton  factories  are  in  a  prosperous  condition;  the  temporary  ad- 
mission of  English  cotton  thread  free  of  duty  has  given  great  activity 
to  this  branch,  especially  those  employed  in  manufacturing  cotton  and 
silk  goods,  which  has  become  a  large  industry. 

BENJAMIN  F.  PEIXOTTO, 

Cofuul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Lyons,  Fibruary  6,  1884. 
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nrXERHATIONAL  ELECTRIC  EXHIBITIOH  OF  VIElfHA  IH  1883. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  QESERAL  WEAVER, 

The  International  Electric  Exhibition,  which  was  opened  on  the  16th 
day  of  Aagast  last  in  the  Kotunda,  closed  on  the  4th  instant,  after  hav- 
ing remained  open  to  the  public  for  eighty -one  days.  The  success  at- 
tending the  exhibition  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  all  connected  there- 
with, surpassing,  it  is  affirmed,  in  size  and  interest  those  held  in  Paris 
and  Munich  in  1S81  and  1882. 

The  number  of  exhibitors  was  575,  embracing  many  foreigners;  the 
number  of  cases  receiveil  from  foreign  countries  was  5,747,  weighing  772 
tons,  besides  400  packages  of  small  dimensions  received  through  the 
packet  post.  All  these  articles  were  entered  free  of  duty,  except  when 
sold  anil  left  in  the  country. 

The  exhibits  embraced  every  class  of  objects  necessary  to  illustrate 
or  embody  electric  principles,  as  well  as  such  as  served  to  show  their 
application.  They  consisted  principally  of  electric  machines,  cells, 
piles,  batteries,  accumulators,  telegraphs,  telephones,  microphones, 
scientific  apparatus,  lights,  signals,  cables,  wires,  conductors,  collec- 
tions, books,  and  every  conceivable  appliance  for  the  application  of 
electricity. 

The  total  number  of  paying  entries  aggregated  for  the  eighty-one  days 
886,323,  being  an  average  daily  attendance  of  10,942  persons.  The 
exhibition  remained  open  daily  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  and  from  6  to 
10  p.  m.  The  entry  price  was  40  kreuzers,  or  10  tickets  for  3  florins, 
except  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  when  the  price  was  reduced  to  30 
kreuzers ;  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  half  price. 

The  aggregate  receipts  were  nearly  3^,000  florins,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
about  25,000  florins.  The  European  nations,  almost  without  exception, 
were  represented  byofiicial  commissioners  and  delegates, some  of  them, 
particalarly  Bussia  and  France,  including  those  delegated  by  the  several 
departments  of  the  Government,  having  as  many  as  ten  and  fifteen 
members.  The  United  States  was  represented  by  Lieutenant  McLean, 
delegated  by  the  Navy  Department ;  but  while  many  exhibits  bore  the 
names  of  well-known  authorities  in  electric  matters  from  the  United 
States,  these  were  generally  exhibited  by  agents  residing  in  Europe,  to 
the  end  that,  while  the  United  States  furnished  much  of  great  value 
and  interest,  she  received  publicly  but  a  small  part  of  the  credit  due  to 
her. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  exhibition 
which  attracted  general  attention,  viz :  The  electric  railway,  plying  over 
a  distance  of  2  kilometers,  between  the  Praterstern  and  the  Rotunda, 
became  from  the  first  very  popular,  carrying,  from  August  28,  269,050 
paying  passengers,  or  about  3,900  daily.  The  success  attending  this 
line  has  proven  so  satisfactory  that  the  project  of  erecting  an  elevated 
electric  railroad  in  the  city  is  now  being  seriously  discussed. 

The  applications  of  electric  light  to  domestic  use,  art,  industry,  and 
decoration  were  greatly  admired.  A  large  number  of  drawing-rooms, 
picture  galleries,  &c,  were  exhibited,  showing  theeflect  of  theEdi^^on  and 
other  systems  of  lighting.  This  feature  of  the  exhibition  proved  a  great 
attraction.  A  theater  was  also  erected  in  the  Eotunda  to  illustrate  the 
marvelous  effects  wrought,  by  electric  light,  and  both  si)ectators  and 
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artists  were  delighted  with  the  result.  There  can,  therefore,  be  but  little 
question  of  the  general  adoption  of  electric  light  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing scenic  effects  at  an  early  day,  such  light  being  in  every  way  the- 
best,  safest,  and  most  convenient,  although  possibly  for  the  present  and 
many  years  to  come  it  must  continue  more  expensive  than  gas.  Never- 
theless this  objection  cannot  prevent  its  adoption  in  these  days  of  prog- 
ress and  increased  demand  for  comfort  and  luxury,  particularly  as  most 
of  the  theaters  in  Europe  depend  more  largely  for  success  uiM)n  royal  sub- 
sidies than  upon  their  ability  to  balance  their  exchequer  or  pay  yearly 
dividends.  Consequently  the  new  theater  at  Brunn  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, and  the  new  Burg  Theatre  at  Vienna  will  follow  its  satisfactory 
example. 

The  numerous  accumulators  which  were  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  so  called  ''storage"  of  the  electric  force  were  of  great 
general  and  special  scientific  interest,  and,  although  apparently  a  mis- 
nomer, since  it  would  appear  that  the  electric  current  is  not  stored,  bat 
that  only  an  abnormal  condition  is  set  up  in  the  wire  plates  of  the  res- 
ervoir, which  returns  to  a  normal  when  the  electric  circuit  is  estab- 
lished, yet  the  results  ol)tained  are  such  as  greatly  to  modify  the  ques- 
tion and  make  it  possible  now  to  employ  electric  light  and  forces  wheiei 
only  a  few  years  ago,  their  employment  was  regarded  as  an  impossibility. 

For  instance,  an  electric  lamp  was  exhibited  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
carriage-tongue  and  supplied  by  an  accumulator  in  such  a  manner  that 
at  the  will  of  the  driver  it  could  be  illuminated  by  simply  touching  a 
button  conveniently  located  by  his*  side. 

Again,  the  transmission  of  power  was  illustrated  practically  by  driv- 
ing the  large  center  fountain  in  the  Botunda  by  an  electric  correnty 
transmitted  through  two  small  copper  wires  for  a  considerable  distance 
(probably  200  yards)  without  apparent  great  loss  of  force,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  distance  may  be  extended  almost  indefinitely,  althongh 
with  great  loss  of  power,  and  that  it  has  been  practically  demonstrated 
that  a  forty-horse  power  current  has  been  transmitted  for  15  kilometerSi 
although  at  that  distance  the  force  was  reduced  to  from  seven  to  ten 
horsepower.  This,  however,  would  permit  the  utilization  of  water-fikUs 
and  running  streams,  whereby  a  cheap  motive  power  could  be  obtained^ 
even  aft^r  a  great  loss  of  power  by  transmission.  This  would  doubtless 
remove  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  general  employment  of  electric  force, 
namely,  its  cost;  for  if  the  expense  attending  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity could  be  materially  reduced  by  procuring  a  cheap  motive  ^K)wer, 
its  application  to  many  industrial  and  commercial  x>urposes  would  result 
where  now  the  same  is  regarded  as  impracticable;  consequently  a  cheap 
motive  power  is  the  electrician's  first  desideratum,  while  the  transmis- 
sion and  storage  of  the  electric  current  are  concurrent  imi>ortant  prob- 
lems demanding  solution  at  their  hands,  since  the  latter  stand  in  close 
connection  with  the  former. 

The  establishment  of  numerous  telephones  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
hibition, where  .the  public  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee  might  enjoy  a 
practical  experiment  of  its  uses,  sui)plied  an  instructive  diversion  to  the 
public  and  a  profitable  investment  for  the  parties  conducting  the  same. 
Several  public  music  halls  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  such  as  the  opera, 
skating  park,  and  concert  rooms,  were  put  in  connection  with  the  ro- 
tunda where  those  desiring  might  enjoy  the  novelty  of  listening  to  music 
and  conversation  transpiring  several  kilometers  distant,  and  in  one  in- 
stance where  the  voice  was  located  at  a  distance  of  over  60  kilometers 
from  the  accompanying  piano.  The  eft'ect  was  very  wonderful  indeed, 
and  shows  that,  although  telephonic  science  has  made  giant  strides  in 
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the  past  few  years,  we  are  yet  only  upon  the  threshold  of  its  startling 
mysteries  and  wonderful  results. 

The  appearance  of  the  exhibition  at  night  when  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  lights,  large  and  small,  illuminated  the  great  space  of  the 
rotunda  to  a  brilliancy  equal  to  daylight,  was  most  beautiful.  The 
effect  was  enchanting.  The  busy  throng,  the  whir  of  machinery,  the 
clanging  of  bells,  the  rush  of  the  fountiiin,  and  the  gloaming  of  the 
lights,  had  it  not  been  so  actual  and  so  real,  would  have  led  one  to  im- 
agine he  was  suddenly  transported  into  a  fairy  magic  world.  In  all, 
the  exposition  was  a  great  success.  Although  no  medals  were  granted, 
juries,  experts,  societies,  and  celebrities  visited  and  examined  the  vari- 
ous objects  in  detail.  Public  lectures  on  practical  topics  in  reference  to 
electricity  with  experiments  were  given,  explanations  and  discussions 
formed  prominent  features  of  the  exhibition,  to  the  end  that  the  ])ublic 
had  a  fine  opportunity,  which  they  eagerly  embraced,  ot  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  effects  and  applications  of  electricity  which  will 
resalt  in  creating  greater  confidence  and  increasing  the  desire  to  adopt 
the  new  agent  as  a  motive  power  in  industry  and  manufacture.  While 
on  the  other  hand,  doubtless,  scientists  and  electricians  in  particular 
realizing  more  keenly  the  great  desiderata  to  complete  success,  are 
better  prepared  to  push  forward  to  completion  the  solution  of  their  dif- 
ficalt  task  of  discovering  some  method  yet  unknown  of  producing  a 
cheap  motive  power,  without  which  a  general  practical  application  of 
electricity  must  remain  in  abeyance,  or  be  adopte<l  to  only  a  limited  ex- 
tents For  although  electric  light  and  various  successful  appliances  of 
electricity  cannot  foW  to  surprise  and  delight  every  beholder,  yet  the 
temperate  and  candid  electrician  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  while 
much  has  been  done,  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  before  he  can  inscribe 
upon  his  escutcheon,  with  confidence  and  with  reason,  the  magic  word 
^* Eureka."  In  the  hope  of  approaching  still  more  nearly  the  desired 
goal,  all  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  next  international  exhibition  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia,  in  1884.  That  it  may  not  fall  behind  it^  prede- 
cessors in  interest  or  in  advantage  is  a  <^  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  " 

JAMES  UILEY  WEAVER, 

ConsulOeneral. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna^  November  24,  1883. 


HI8T0RICAL  EXHIBITION  AT  VIElfHA 

REPORT  BT  COXSUL  GENERAL  WEAVER. 

On  the  14th  instant  was  closed  the  historical  exhibition  which  had 
been  opened  on  the  12th  of  September  last  in  the  new  Rathhaus  (city 
hall)  of  Vienna,  in  commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  raising  of 
the  siege  by  the  Turks  in  1683.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  grand 
vizier,  Kara  Mustapha,  with  a  large  army.  Hushed  with  victory  and 
re-enforced  by  the  dissatisfied  Hungarians  under  Count  To'koly,  be- 
leaguered Vienna  from  the  14th  of  July  to  the  12th  of  September,  1683. 
Emperor  Leopold  I  had  fled,  and  the  defense  of  the  city  was  left  to  its 
heroic  inhabitants.  The  French  King,  Louis  XIV,  embraced  the  oppor- 
tnoity  to  intrigue  for  his  own  advantage,  while  the  folly  and  cruel  op- 
pression of  the  Catholics  had  estranged  the  sympathy  of  not  only  the 
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Hungarians  but  the  Protestauts  of  this  Empire  and  the  princes  of 
Northern  Germany.  But  the  arrival  of  the  Moslem  hordes  around 
Vienna,  with  the  prospect  of  an  unrestricted  advance  into  Christian 
Germany  in  case  Vienna  should  fall,  awoke  the  Polish  King,  John 
Sobieski,  the  Margrave  Louis  of  liaden,  and  other  German  princes  to 
the  realization  of  a  mutual  danger,  who,  collecting  an  allied  army  of 
Poles,  Austrians,  Saxons,  Bavarians,  and  others,  on  the  12th  day  of 
September,  1683,  fell  upon  the  Turks  and  defeating  them  utterly  rained 
the  siege  of  Vienna,  which  by  this  time  had  been  reduced  to  the  most 
dreadful  straits  of  want  and  suffering.  This  was  the  second  and  last 
siege  which  Vienna  sufifered  from  the  Turks,  the  first  having  occurred 
in  1529,  when  Sultan  Soliman,  after  the  capture  of  Buda-Pesth,  threw 
his  powerful,  victorious  army  upon  Vienna  and  closely  beleaguered  it 
from  the  27th  day  of  September  to  the  18th  day  of  October.  After  re- 
peated assaults  and  fearful  loss  of  life,  however,  the  Sultan,  on  account 
of  the  heroic  defense  of  the  people  of  Vienna  led  by  the  brave  general. 
Count  Salm,  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  cherished  design. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  one  can  readily  appreciate  the 
just  and  commendable  zeal  with  which  the  city  of  Vienna  entered  npon 
the  celebration  of  the  bicentennial  of  their  last  deliverance  from  the 
Turks,  especially  as  the  time  corresponded  with  the  official  opening  of 
the  large  and  beautiful  city  hall  which  had  been  erected  on  the  very 
spot  where  once  stood  the  Turkish  redoubts  and  forts,  from  which  were 
hurled  upon  the  devoted  city  hot  shot  and  every  description  of  deadly 
missiles. 

The  exhibition  consisted  of  relics  of  the  siege,  arms,  tents,  i>ortrait8, 
literature,  &c.,  gathered  from  every  possible  quarter  to  a  surprising  ex* 
tent  and  variety.  The  entry  fee  was  fixed  at  10  kreuzers  by  day  and 
60  at  night,  when  the  whole  was  lighted  by  electricity.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  visited  the  collection,  until  the  proceeds  surpassed  the  ex- 
penses by  some  50,000  florins,  consequently  the  success  attending  the 
exhibition  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  authorities  and  people  of 
Vienna. 

The  City  Hall,  whose  opening  gave  additional  interest  to  the  exhibi- 
tion, is  a  magnificent  Gothic  structure  of  great  dimensions,  costing 
fourteen  million  florins.  The  architect  is  Frederick  Schmidt,  whose 
name  is  connected  with  some  of  the  finest  architectural  monuments  of 
Vienna  and  Europe.  He  was  bom  in  Wiirtemberg  in  1825,  the  son  of 
a  Protestant  clergyman,  whose  father,  however,  was  an  architect  of  con- 
siderable renown.  The  erection  of  the  City  Hall  had  occupied  eleven 
years,  as  the  first  spade  had  been  struck  May  15,  1872.  The  style  of 
the  building  is  neither  pure  Gothic  nor  Kenaissance,  but  a  modification 
of  both  to  suit  its  secular  design,  being  as  Schmidt  himself  says  '^  the 
spirit  of  the  age,"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  wonls — the  style  corroHpond- 
ing  with  the  design,  and  the  effect  such  as  to  awake  the  admiration  of 
every  beholder. 

On  May  22, 1868,  the  city  council  offered  prizes  for  plans  for  the  new 
hall.  The  competition  became  international  and  sixty-three  projects 
were  submitted ;  of  these,  forty-one  were  by  Austrians  and  Germans, 
eighteen^by  Frenchmen,  and  four  by  Italians.  The  jury  consisted  of 
three  Austrians  and  two  foreigners.  The  prizes  amounted  to  28,000 
florins,  of  which  the  first  was  adjudged  to  Schmidt. 

The  locality  of  the  spacious  Rathhaus  is  close  to  the  Bing,  facing  the 
imperial  palace,  on  ground  redeemed  from  the  destruction  of  the  old 
walls  in  conformity  with  the  decree  of  Francis  Joseph,  pronounced  in 
1869;  and  with  the  new  adjoining  Reichstrath,  Bnrgtheatre,  UniverBitJi 
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and  the  intervening  park,  it  forniH  one  of  the  finest  prosi>ects  that 
Enrope  can  afford,  whether  considered  aesthetically  or  architecturally. 
Vienna  owes  her  present  wonderful  development  in  municipal  and  gov- 
ernmental buildings  to  the  great  good  tact  and  wisdom  of  the  present 
Emperor,  by  whose  decree  it  was  determined  to  devote  the  money  re- 
ceived from  the  redemption  of  the  grounds  formerly  occupied  by  the 
city  walls  to  the  erection  of  public  buildings  instead  of  squandering  the 
same  in  a  bootless  legal  conflict  between  the  various  im|)erial,  national, 
monicipal,  and  military  authorities  making  claims  thereon. 

JAMES  RILEY  WEAVER, 

Consul- Oeneral, 
(Tnitkd  States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna^  November  17,  1883. 


BEETROOT  8U0AE  IHDUSTBT  IN  OEEMAHT. 

MMFORT  BY  CONSUL  KIBFBR,  OF  STETTIN,  ON  THB  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  BBBT- 
MOOT  SUGAR  FACTORY  IN  STETTIN,  AND  ON  THB  QENERL  BEETROOT  SUGAR 
IWDU8TBY  OF  THB  EMPIRE. 

EXPORTS  OF  BEET  SUGAR  TO   THE  UNITED    STATES. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  the  establishment  of  a  new  beet- 
root sngar  factory  near  Stettin,  to  be  called  Zuckerfabrik  Schenne. 
Considering  the  importance  this  industry  already  has  obtained  (exist- 
ing only  since  the  beginning  of  this  century),  the  constant  and  rapid 
increase  of  it  from  year  to  year,  the  material  part  it  takes  in  augment- 
ing national  wealth,  the  new  and  remunerative  employment  it  gives  to 
tboosands  of  men,  particularly  during  winter  time;  the  large  profits  it 
yields,  as  well  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  manufacturer ;  the  considerable 
amount  of  taxes  it  pays  to  the  Government,  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
beginning  of  export  of  raw  sugar  to  the  United  States — the  home  of  the 
Bogar  cane — ^it  may  well  be  worth  while  to  pay  attention  to  a  new  enter- 
prise of  this  kind  in  our  close  neighborhood. 

THE  INDUSTRY  IN  POMERANIA. 

It  is  only  a  short*  time  since  the  beet-root  has  been  intit>duced  into 
Pomerania,  the  principal  districts  in  Germany  for  its  cultivation  nearly 
exclusively  having  been  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony  (Magdeburg 
being  especially  known  for  it),  Silesia,  Hanover,  Braunschweig,  and 
Anhalty  these  producing  together  78  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of 
erode  sugar. « 

During  the  last  twelve  years  some  factories  in  Pomerania  have  been 
erected,  which  are  paying  a  very  liberal  dividend — ^from  60  to  100  per 
eent. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  FACTORY  IN  STETTIN. 

■ 

Towards  the  close  of  last  year  the  project  of  establishing  such  a  fac- 
tory near  Stettin  was  discussed;  and  the  preliminaries  all  having  been 
fiilftlled,  the  organization  of  the  company,  Zuckerfabrik  Schenne,  took 
place  Jannary  28  of  this  year  in  this  city. 

According  to  the  statutes,  the  capital  stock  will  consist  of  900  shares 
of  500  marks  each,  making  a  total  of  450,000  marks,  with  power  given 
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to  the  board  of  directors  to  increase  the  capital  to  750,000  marks  event- 
ually. 

The  shares  are  either  beet-root  shares,  so  called,  or  cash  shares.  There 
are  614  of  the  first  kiud.  representing  307,000  marks,  and  286  of  the 
other  class,  representing  143,000  marks,  all  the  shares  having  been  sab- 
scribed  for,  and  10  per  cent.,  as  first  payment,  has  already  been  paid  in; 
only  10  per  cent,  more  besides  the  first  payment  of  10  per  cent,  will  be 
a^sked  in  cash  of  the  shares,  the  so-called  beet-root  shares;  the  balance 
due  of  80  per  cent,  will  be  compensated  by  a  deduction  of  20  pfennigs 
per  centner  of  the  roots,  to  be  delivered.  By  this  very  ingenious  plan, 
the  company,  as  will  be  seen  at  once,  secures  at  the  same  time  capital 
and  raw  material  at  a  reasonable  price  for  running  the  factory. 

The  business  of  the  company  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  and 
a  board  of  trustees  and  the  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders. 

Each  director  must  hold  at  least  30,000  marks  in  shares,  which  he  has 
to  deposit  with  the  trustt*.es  as  surety. 

The  total  expenses  for  putting  in  running  order  are  estimated  at 
797,937  marks,  equalized  by  an  income  of  750,000  marks  on  shares  and 
a  mortgage  to  be  given  for  200,000  marks,  leaving  152,063  marks  for 
carrying  on  the  business. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  plan  has  been  well  considered,  is  based 
on  sound  principles,  and  is  resting  upon  a  very  solid  foundation. 

THE  BEET-ROOT  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

In  order  to  show  the  importance  of  this  industry  to  our  farmers  and 
capitalists  more  clearly  and  conclusively,  I  inclose  a  report  conceminff 
the  manufacture  and  taxation  of  beet  sugar  in  Pomerania  and  the  states 
belonging  to  the  German  customs  for  the  year  from  August  1, 18^.  to 
July  31, 1883,  as  also  a  calculation  for  1883-^84,  published  by  the  Im- 
perial Statistical  Bureau,  and  reprinted  in  the  New  Stettiner  Zeitong 
of  January  26, 1884. 

In  perusing  this  report,  of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis,  it  appears 
that  the  possibility  to  export  German  sugar  was  shown  first  in  the 
year  1860;  that  in  consequence  thereof  for  favoring  and  promoting  it, 
the  German  Government  refunded  tlie  taxes  paid  on  sugar  mannfact- 
nred  when  exported,  and  as  the  tax  was  levied  by  an  assessment  on 
each  centner  of  beets  used  and  the  drawback  calcidated  according  to 
the  weight  of  sugar  to  be  exported,  it  happened  that  gradually,  in  an 
indirect  way,  a  premium  was  paid  for  sugar  to  be  exported,  viz:  It  was 
agreed  and  taken  for  granted  that  12.5  centners  of  beet-roots  were 
needed  for  1  centner  of  crude  sugar;  the  centner  of  beet-roots  paid  80 
pfennigs  tax,  and  9.40  pfennigs  were  returned  for  crude  sugar  to  be  ex- 
ported; by  improved  methods  of  manufacture  and  better  cultivation 
of  the  beet  root  itself,  during  the  last  twelve  years  only  11.39,  and 
even  in  tbe  last  two  years  only  10.46  and  10.47  centners  respectively  of 
beets  were  needed  for  1  centner  of  crude  sugar,  and  so  there  was  paid 
back  on  each  centner  of  crude  sugar  a  tiix  on  1.10  to  2.04  centners  of 
beet-roots  which  never  had  been  paid  for,  being  in  fact  equal  to  a  pre- 
mium paid  on  export.  The  consequence  was  that  the  manufacturers 
found  it  even  more  profitable  to  send  their  product  abroad,  and  in  1881 
we  find  from  this  consular  district  alone  an  export  of  crude  sugar  to 
the  United  States  for  $12,336;  in  1882,  for  $127,818;  and  in  1883,  for 
$78,746.81,  which  is  expected  to  be  increased  during  the  next  years. 

In  order  to  correct  this  state  of  things  a  commission  on  sugar  tax  was 
appointed  early  in  1883,  which  is  in  session  yet,  and  rednc^  as  a  tem* 
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porary  measare  the  drawback  40  pfenning  on  each  centner  of  angar 
for  two  years.  ^ 

Dnring  the  time  it  is  hoped  the  commission  will  have  finished  its  labors 
and  will  have  reached  a  final  result. 

The  tax  on  beet-root  sugar  amounted  in  1871-'72  to  36,014,691  marks; 
dnty  on  imported    sugar,  12,498,225;   drawback   on  exported  sugar. 


thiit  have  not  been  actually  paid  out  yet,  being  due  only  after  six  months, 
leaving  in  fact  only  a  net  income  for  1882-^83  of  51,643,686  marks  or  1 
to  13  marks  per  head  against  1  to  15  in  1871-'72. 

The  development  of  this  industry  in  Pomerauia  during  the  last  twelve 
years  shows  itself  best  by  comparing  the  figures  of  1871-72  with  those 
of  1883-'83. 
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In  addition  has  to  be  mentioned  the  Provincial  Sugar  Manufactory's 
refining  establishment  which  increased  the  refining  of  raw  )>eet-root 
ragar  since  twelve  years  continually  and  steadily  from  105,203  double 
centners  in  1871-'72  to  165,872  double  centners  in  1882-^83  without  using 
any  sugar-cane  or  colonial  sugar  during  the  whole  time. 

The  total  result  of  the  fiscal  year  1882-'83  shows  an  extraordinary 
increase  of  productiou'compared  with  the  last  year's,  caused  partly  by 
the  establishment  of  new  factories  and  the  enlarging  of  those  already 
existing,  partly  by  cultivation  of  the  beet  root  on  a  larger  area,  and 
principally  by  the  unusually  rich  harvest  of  those  roots. 

There  were  358  factories  in  operation,  an  increase  of  15  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  which  i>roduced  8,351,646  double  centners  of  crude 
ragaj*  against  5,997,222  the  preceding  year,  and  paid  139,954,448  marks 
taxes  against  100,351,163  marks  in  1881-'82.  For  the  fiscal  year  1883- 
^  there  will  be  in  operation  373  factories,  another  increase  of  15  over 
1882-'83. 

The  revolution  which  has  taken  place  since  twelve  years  in  the  Gidr- 
nan  sugar  industry  becomes  most  apparent  by  compariug  the  principal 
dates  of  1871 -'72  with  those  of  1882-'83. 

Quantity  of  roots  raised,  from  22,509, 182  and  87,471,537  100  kilograms. 

Quantity  of  crude  sugar  produced,  1,864,419  and  8,351,646  100-kilo- 
grams. 

Quantity  of  roots  needed  for  producing  1  kilogram  crude  sugar  de- 
(TOised  from  12.07  kilograms  to  10.47  kilograms. 

The  import  of  all  kinds  of  sugar  tumbled  down  to  66,012  from  496,332; 
the  export  increased  from  142,757  100-kilograms  to  4,725,514  100-kilo- 
(Ununs,  and  the  home  consumption  from  5.5  to  8.1  kilograms  for  every 
tingle  inhabitant. 

THE  BEET-ROOT  INDUSTRY   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

If  I  look  at  these  astonishing  results  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  root  a  new  and  large  field  of  enterprise  and  pros- 
perity would  be  given  to  our  American  people,  and  the  object  of  this 
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dispatch  is  to  call  the  attention  of  those  whom  it  may  concern  to  this 
very  important  matter.  • 

Climate  and  soil  in  many  States,  as  for  instance,  in  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Minnesota,  are  particularly  fitted  for  the  culture  of  sagar- 
beet,  and  one  hundred  thousand  acres  lying  idle  now,  if  planted  witii 
it  would  yield  a  rich  harvest;  thousands  of  men  would  get  work  ia 
the  factories  needed  for  gaining  the  sweet  jnice,  and  for  manufactur- 
ing the  sugar ;  the  genius  of  the  American  people  would  contrive  with- 
out doubt  in  a  short  time  new  machines  and  processes  to  make  thiA 
wonderful  industry  even  more  profitable  than  it  is  in  Germany ;  the 
time  will  come  when  the  beet  root  will  l>e  for  the  North  what  the  sugar- 
cane is  for  the  South,  and  sugar  factories  replace  within  the  Northern 
States  the  cotton  mills  now  springing  up  in  the  South,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  will  be  increased  materially,  not  only  by  adding  a  new 
industry  to  the  country,  but  also  by  saving  hundreds  of  thonsanda  of 
dollars  now  annually  sent  abroad. 

HERMANN  KIEFBR, 

ComuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Stettin^  February  2,  1884. 


COMMERCIAL  MUSEUMS  AHO  SAMPLE-ROOMS. 

REPORT  BT  VICE  AKD  DEPUTY  OOySUL  DEZBTK,  OF  TURIIf. 

If  it  cannot  be  brought  into  doubt  that  the  Department  of  State  was 
the  first  among  all  foreign  offices  to  transform  the  American  cousohtr 
service  into  a  vast  institution  which,  abounding  in  projects  proper  to 
each  particular  district,  sensibly  helps  the  expansion  of  American  trade 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe,  neither  can,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tnith  of  it  be  contested  that,  on  the  very  morrow  of  our  awakening  to 
such  practical  measures  as  elicited  the  just  encomiums  of  the  European 
press  and  appealed  to  the  national  pride  of  every  other  consular  corps, 
we  were  not  only  entirely  imitated,  but  if  possible  surpassed  in  eveiy 
eifort  tending  to  the  development  of  our  commerce;  for  iiroof  of  which 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  solemn  opening  (last  April)  of  the  Commercial 
Museum  at  Brussels,  as  well  as  the  following  abstract  of.  an  article  by 
Thomas  Grimm  in  the  Petit  Journal  of  Paris  (September  9)  under  the 
title  of  ^^ Commercial  Museum": 

The  luoru  I  go  [be  says]  to  the  bottom  of  stadies  on  oompotition  the  more  i  find 
thftt  aU  sorta  ot  furoigners,  especially  Germans,  come  to  us  to  learn  our  trade  and  la 
glean  the  secrets  of  onr  manuractiirers,  and  then  return  home  to  exploit  onr  prooaMfa 
and  go  offering  over  the  world  articles  superior  to  our  manufacturea.  We  have  iuH 
only  said  but  proven  that  the  Government  was  much  concerned  about  the  aitiiallleo 
brought  about  by  this  reckless  competition.  All  competition  Is  legitimate  when  It  b 
'  konebr,  but  when  it  is  dishonest  we  are  powerless  and  will  remain  so  aa  long  aa  then 
will  not  be  an  international  recognition  of  trade-marks  and  Industrie  tyuea.  I  Hkf 
to  believe  that  such  cases  are  exceptional.  From  official  documents  pabliuied  by  i|ie 
minister  of  commerce  and  communicated  to  the  several  commercial  syndicatea  ft  re- 
sults that  German  commerce  of  late  years  has  made  considerable  headway,  to  tha 
detriment  of  ours,  in  several  Central  Auierican  and  even  iu  North  American  States^ 
All  goods  destined  for  those  countries  are  shipped  via  Hamburg.  The  infisriority  of 
our  e.xport  trade  with  ('bile,  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  Mexico  is  mostly  owing  to  the  want 
of  traveling  agents  aTid  of  the  representat  ion  of  the  French  commercial  firma,  while  Ger- 
man commerce  is  duly  nipresented  iu  every  Spanish  colony.  Their  traveling  agenta 
explore  the  principal  centers  iu  the  interior  and  ports  on  the  coast;  they  soon  enter 
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iDto  relatioDB  with  the  natives,  find  out  the  style  and  taste  of  the  people,  and'obtain 
withoat  much  trouble  orders  on  presentation  of  their  sampler. 

This  state  of  thin^  has  naturally  spurred  on  the  initiation  by  our  le^^islature  of  a 
project  of  great  utihty,  which  has  met  with  the  consent  of  the  ministry  of  commerce 
towards  the  creation  of  "consular  and  commercial  museums,''  which  the  Gk)verument 
is  disposed  to  sanction,  also  samnleN  should  be  collected  for  this  uniseuni,  the  useful- 
ness of  which  is  self-evident,  of  all  foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  which 
stand  any  ways  in  competition,  with  our  own  products  of  exportation.  The  merchants 
and  inannfaoturars  conid  thus  study  the  articles  manufactured  abroad,  and  endeavor 
to  improTo  their  style  and  to  manuihcture  them  cheaper.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insist 
npoD  the  importance  of  this  plan,  the  result  would  be  a  guide  and  a  powerful  stimulus 
for  French  mauufactnreni.  By  these  means  more  important  operations  would  bo 
ventnred  on,  and  new  outlets  would  be  opened  for  us,  especially  if,  as  everything 
leads  as  to  fcfelieve  it,  our  consuls  will  enter  the  new  path  towards  which  they  are 
pnsbed,  and  will  become  the  friendly  advisers  and  loyal  agents  of  the  French  residents. 

The  creation  of  a  consular  colonial  museum,  although  an  excellent  idea,  is  not  quite 
adequate;  if  the  museum  is  establi8he<l  at  Paris  only,  how  do  they  want  it  to  serve 
the  generality  of  merchants  in  France?  A  journey  to  Paris  \h  expensive,  and  takes 
up  considerable  time.  What  is  needed  is,  that  every  cimimercial  center  should  have 
its  museum  placed  un  ler  the  direction  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  on  the  principle 
of  private  enterpise.  Finally  there  is  a  measure  which  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs 
and  commerce  are  willing  to  inaugurate — the  gathering  of  statistics  of  the  French 
commerce  abroad.  This  would  allow  the  producers  to  get  ac«niai>ited  with  the  resi- 
dence and  soecialties  of  the  various  firms  to  whom  they  coulfi  give  orders  and  send 
samples.  These  relations  were  entirely  wanting  hererofuri',  and  th**y  would  prove 
very  advantageous  for  bnsiness  transactions.  Let  us  mutually  help  and  protect  each 
other ;  nothing  is  yet  to  be  despaired  of  or  even  compromised.  We  have  overslept 
oarselves  a  little,  and  the  awakening  is  a  disagreeable  surprise,  but  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  resume  our  forward  march  with  energy,  and  to  overtake  and  even  pass  our 
rivals  and  competitors. 

Thus,  yoa  will  observe,  the  French  are  not  satisfied  with  our  plan  of 
snub  sample  rooms  of  American  goods  on  the  continent  as  Messrs.  Stras- 
barger  &  Co.  have  established  at  Hamburg  and  Coburg,  but  they  go  one 
step  farther  and  wish  to  have  consuls  to  collect  samples  of  all  goods 
and  manufactures  generally  used  in  their  several  districts,  and  to  send 
them  home  to  France  as  models  to  {)erfect,  or  at  least  to  manufacture 
by  tbem  French  goods  to  be  imported  into  said  consular  districts;  and 
still  farther,  they  want  their  s  imple  room  filled  with  such  moilels  as 
eoosols  can  collect  to  be  established  not  only  in  Paris  but  in  several 
eenters,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  the  French  manufacturing  cities;  and  even 
beyond  all,  Mr.  Grimm  recommends  the  compilation  of  commercial  sta- 
tistics of  all  French  goods  sold  abroad,  with  the  names  of  the  firms  or 
eompanies  who  actually  liought  or  who  might  be  apt  to  purchase  them, 
as  a  means  of  establishing  a  direct  intercourse  between  the  consumer 
and  producer. 

One  is  almost  out  of  breath  to  follow  the  wholesale  arrangements  by 
which  Mr.  Grimm  wishes  to  inform  French  manufacturers  how  to  sup- 
ply ooDBumers  the  worid  over,  wherever  there  is  a  French  consulate 
iocsted,  with  French  goods.  If  we  want  to  reach  similar  ends  to  those 
towards  which  the  French  and  other  people  are  forcing  their  way,  we. 
moat  employ  new  expedients  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  knotty 
qoestion  of  how  to  find  new  markets  for  our  overproduction. 

Tlie  Department  of  State  can,  in  my  humble  opinion,  oome  freely  for- 
ward and  lay  before  Congress  the  whole  plan,  with  its  wonderfully ' 
well  adapted  details,  of  a  commercial  museum  for  each  of  our  larger 
eommercial  centers,  say,  as  is  clearly-  exhibited  in  his  able  re}>ort  of  July 
11, 1883,  by  Consul  Wilson,  showing  the  whole  working  of  that  first 
museam  in  Europe,  which  the  Belgian  chief  of  state  personally  opened 
at  Brussels.  It  can  confidently  assure  Congress  of  the  beneficial  results 
it  would  bring  to  our  foreign  trade  to  have  articles  of  importation  judi- 
cioQsly  selected  on  the  markets  of  every  comer  of  the  world  and  sent 
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to  such  musenms  by  oar  consuls,  the  samples  of  these  staple  articles 
ser\iDg  as  models;  their  style  and  pattern  could  be  easily  adopted  by 
our  manufacturers,  and,  freight  and  labor  not  preventing  it,  trans- 
formed into  current  articles  of  steady  demand,  would  vivify  our  industrji 
prove  of  inexhaustible  richness  to  our  manufacturers,  and  become  the 
never-failing  means  for  vigorously  pushing  our  export  trade. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Department,  possessing  in  its  oonsuhur 
force  the  best  element,  as  regards  serviceability,  economy,  and  reliabilitji 
to  gather  the  best  material  and  otherwise  to  furnish  information  or  sng* 
gest  new  idea«,  would  be  the  proper  medium  through  which  such  mu- 
seums could  be  established  and  directed  to  the  satisfaction  of  eveiy 

merchant  and  manufacturer  in  the  United  States.  

A.  J.  DB  ZEYK, 
Vice  and  Deputy  ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

TuriUj  October  30, 1883. 
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REPORT   BT    OONBUL    WBLLS    ON   THE    SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE    WOEXUn 
CLABBSS-LABOR,  WAOBS,  FOOD  PRICES,  RENTS,  ETO.^IN  DUNDEE. 

From  careful  inquiiy  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  average  wages 
of  the  working  people  in  this  town  is  for  skilled  ^isans  $6.87  per  week 
of  54  hours'  work,  in  the  case  of  ironworkers,  and  51  hours  for  trades- 
men connected  with  house-building.  Laborers  get  $4.75  per  week  of 
57  hours.  There  are  workmen  that  make  more  money  weekly.  For  in* 
stance,  iron  shipbuilders,  some  of  whom  at  piecework  are  paid  from  $11 
to  $15,  and  several  others,  such  as  boilermakers,  who  have  about  $8JMI. 
The  earnings  stated,  however,  as  the  average,  are  considered  very  near 
the  mark.  In  the  jute  and  linen  works  women  in  the  spinning-mill  de- 
partments make  about  $2.50,  and  in  the  weaving  factories  $3.50  of 
wages  per  week  for  56  hours'  labor.  These  working  people  on  the  whole 
are  but  poorly  provided  for  in  the  way  of  house  accommodation.  There 
are  in  Dundee  8,620  houses  of  only  one  room  each,  in  which  there  is  a 
population  of  23,670,  and  16,187  houses  of  two  rooms,  into  which  are 
crowded  74,374  men,  women  and  children.  If  to  these  be  added  the 
three-roomed  houses  with  the  people  living  in  them,  it  shows  that 
118,000  of  the  140,000  inhabitants  of  this  community  live  in  honaes  of 
one  to  three  rooms.  The  rent  per  year  of  these  houses,  which  are  hi 
flats,  is,  for  a  house  of  three  rooms,  including  all  taxes  and  oonvenienoe 
of  water  therein,  but  not  upholding  gas,  $77.50,  and  for  one  of  two 
rooms  $48.  These  houses  are  engaged  for  the  year,  and  rents  are  pay- 
able half-yearly.  Eents  for  single-roomed  houses  are  from  60  to  75  cents 
per  week  and  payable  weekl^^  As  shown,  a  large  portion  of  the  popa- 
lation  of  this  manufacturing  center  live  in  houses  of  one  room  and 
two  rooms  each,  and  especially  upon  these  denizens  the  devastation  of 
infectious  diseases  almost  entirely  falls.  Statistics  proving  that  amongst 
them  nine-tenths  of  the  deaths  from  fever  in  this  town  take  place. 

Of  the  whole  population  this  year  157  per  10,000  were  attacked  by  infect- 
ious diseases,  of  whom  rather  more  than  12  per  10,000  died.  Bat  anotong 
the  population  living  in  one  and  two  rooms  183  persons  p^  10,000  were 
smitten,  and  rather  more  than  16  per  10,000  died,  while  among  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  population,  including  the  people  in  the  three-roomed 
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honaeB,  101  per  10,000  were  attacked,  and  only  4  per  10,000  died,  showing 
clearly  tbat  the  one  and  two-roomed  houses  are  great  nurseries  of  disease. 
Many  of  these  single-roomed  habitations  are  wretched  in  the  extreme, 
containing  little  furniture,  and  occasionally  are  without  even  a  bed.  In 
some  of  these  hovels  five  or  six  human  beings  are  sheltered,  with  nothing 
to  lie  on  but  the  floor,  and  covering  themselves,  when  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, witli  jute  burlaps,  which  thev  take  in  to  make  into  hand-sewed 
bags.  The  sanitary  authorities  of  this  town  do  a  great  deal  to  cleanse 
and  purify  the  entrances  to,  and  vicinity  of,  these  vile  dens,  so  that  they 
may  be  kept  healthy,  but  without  success,  as  they  continually  prove  to 
be  prolific  sources  of  all  sorts  of  contagion,  which  sometimes  spreads 
with  virulence  throughout  the  whole  community.  There  are  here  and 
there  in  Dundee  large  and  well-constructed  tenements  erected  in  airy 
localities,  in  which  working  people  can  live  with  some  degree  of  com- 
fort. Such  homes  are,  however,  not  so  numerous  as  is  desirable,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  many  of  the  dwellings  is  cheerless  and  squalid, 
with  no  bright  surroundings,  and  wanting  in  ventilation  and  proper  sani- 
tary convenience.  It  is  surprising,  considering  the  way  human  beings 
are  thus  huddled  together,  without  anything  like  an  adequate  supply 
of  fresh  air  and  often  light,  and  in  themidst  of  a  i>olluted  atmosphere, 
that  these  poor  creatures  continue  so  vigorous  physically  and  cheerful 
as  they  are.  This  melancholy  state  of  matters,  it  must  be  tvdmitted,  is 
not  due  altogether  to  the  dire  poverty  of  the  people,  but  is,  undoubt- 
edly, in  a  great  measure,  the  result  of  improvidence  in  si>ending  much 
money  for  intoxicating  liquors.  It  is  stated  that  $1,500,000  worth  of 
spirits  and  beer  is  annually  consumed  in  this  towu,  too  much  of  which 
sum,  it  is  said,  is  contributed  by  the  toiling  masses,  who  ought  to  be 
more  careful  of  their  scanty  earnings.  Apart  from  the  incalculable 
amoant  of  degradation,  misery,  and  vice  that  intemperance  entails  on 
many  of  these  poor  people,  they  cannot  afford  thus  to  squander  their 
hard- won  money,  but  should  rather  devote  it  to  procuring  that  which 
would  render  their  homes  more  pleasant  and  habitable.  Although 
habita  which  are  not  commendable  characterize  a  portion  of  the  work- 
ing classes  of  Dundee,  yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  to  report  that  there 
is  a  large  section  of  them  prudent,  economical,  and  thrifty,  and  who 
manage  to  save  money,  as  shown  by  the  figures  of  the  Dundee  Savings 
Bank,  chiefly  resorted  to  by  them.  In  1882  this  institution,  the  funds  of 
which  are  guaranteed  by  Government,  had  22,544  depositors,  having  at 
their  Credit  $3,232,815.  That  year  there  was  paid  in  $1,408,220,  and 
paid  out  $1,259,820,  showing  a  gain  of  $148,400.  A  few  of  these  working- 
men  have  sufficient  means  to  purchase  a  house  for  themselves,  instead 
of  renting  one,  but  this  is  seldom  done.  Scarcely  any  working  trades- 
men in  Dundee  possess  homes  of  their  own,  on  account  of  ground  being 
80  expensive  within  the  town's  boundary,  and  to  build  in  the  suburbs 
would  be  inconvenient,  as  being  too  far  removed  from  the  workshops.  A 
pleasing  feature  to  be  mentioned  is  the  large  number  of  old,  tried,  Hud 
fiiithful  employ^  which  are  numerous  amongst  these  working  people. 

Men,  and  women  as  well,  who  have  been  in  the  same  employment  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  are  not  uncommon  in  Dundee.  Sober,  intelligent, 
reliable,  and  decent  servants  are  respected,  esteemed,  and  their  worth 
duly  appreciated  by  employers  here,  who  exert  themselves  to  provide 
abundant  and  steady  labor  for  such.  Young  people  of  both  sexes  call 
readily  obtain  employment  in  the  jute  and  linen  manufactories  here. 
Dundee,  therefore,  attracts  workinguien  with  families  from  surrounding 
small  towns  and  rural  districts.  Boys  and  girls  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  are  engaged  in  these  mills  as  half-timers,  getting  60  cents  per 
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week  for  28  hours  work  and  education  for  two  hours  daily  in  the  schools 
counected  with  the  mills.  Those  above  that  age  are  eligible  for  full- 
timers,  and  so  can  make  the  average  wages  already  not^.  Thus  the 
joint  earnings  of  a  family  enable  them  to  live  pretty  comfortably,  and  to 
be  well  clothed.  Indeed,  it  is  noticeable  that  these  respectable  working 
people  are  nicely  and  warmly  clad.  Many  of  the  factory  girls  overstep 
this  medium  and  are  expensively  and  fashionably  dressed  on  Sunday's 
or  holidays.  There  are  ample  facilities  for  education  and  self-improve- 
ment in  Dundee.  Schools  ably  condiictod  are  numerous  and  provided 
with  ever^'thing  appertaining  to  the  imparting  ot  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge.  Still  a  large  number  of  the  rising  generation 
are  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  crime  through  not  attending  these  in- 
stitutions for  elementary  learning.  Parents  are  occasionally  summoned 
before  the  sherifi''s  court  and  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment  for 
neglecting  the  education  of  their  children.  The  invariable  excuse  of 
these  delinquents  is  that  thoy  are  so  poor  that  they  do  not  have  the 
wherewithal  to  pay  the  7  to  12  cents  per  week  demand  for  teacher's  fees, 
or  are  unable  to  furnish  their  children  with  clothes  to  ))roperly  ap[ioar 
in  school.  In  some  cases  these  pleas  are  too  true,  especially  with  widows 
or  those  in  distress. 

The  school  board  try  to  alleviate  these  unfortunate  people  as  far  as 
possible  by  collecting  clothes  or  money  with  the  object  of  dressing  the 
children.    This,  however,  is  only  but  a  very  partial  remedy  for  the  evlL 

Free  education,  as  in  the  United  States,  is  what  is  required  as  a  means 
of  reaching  the  children  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  population,  so  that 
every  child  may  have  a  chance  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  thereby 
be  more  likely  to  become  worthy  citizens  and  responsible  members  of  the 
body  politic.  The  inhabitants  of  Dundee  have  a  free  circnlating  and 
reference  library  and  reading  room,  in  which  are  upwards  of  dO,0(K)  vol- 
umes. It  is  true  that  the  kind  of  literature  mostly  read  is  of  a  light 
nature,  such  as  novels,  books  on  travel,  magazines,  &c.  Works  of  a 
higher  literary  character  and  of  a  scientific  and  educative  tendency, 
which  abound  in  this  collection,  are,  however,  becoming  yearly  more 
sought  after  and  taken  out  by  the  general  readers,  which  is  an  evidence 
of  a  higher  tone  and  taste  prevailing.  The  wealthy  in  this  community 
show  praiseworthy  public  spirit  and  generosity  in  giving  freely  of  their 
means  for  recreation  parks,  educational  and  general  philanthroiiic  pur- 
poses to  benefit  their  less  fortunate  citizens.  A  rich  lady  still  living  has 
munificently  gifted  $650,000  to  build  and  endow  a  university  college  in 
Dundee,  which  was  opened  a  week  or  two  ago  with  great  eclat  Also, 
a  gentleman,  recently  dead,  donated  during  his  lifetime  upwards  of 
$250,000  for  educational  and  benevolent  schemes. 

CLOTHING  AND  FOOD  PRICES. 

The  price  here  for  a  good,  well-made,  ordinary  suit  of  tweed  clothes* 
usually  worn  by  workmen,  when  dressed,  is$17.  Coatscan  bebougbtfor 
say  $9 ;  waistcoats,  $3.50 ;  trousers,  $4.50 ;  and  strong  boots  for  $4.  The 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  forfairly  superior  qualities  is  for  a  four-pound, 
loaf  of  wheaten  bread  14  cents.  In  cents,  the  value  of  the  pound  of  butter 
is  30,  of  sugar  7,  tea  75,  coffee  40,  ham  24,  oatmeal  3f ,  American  flour  4^ 
European  fiour  3f,  fresh  beef,  homo  fed,  24;  American  fresh  beef,  16; 
mutton,  home  fed,  20;  rice,  4;  cheese,  American  and  European,  14;  cod- 
fish, salted,  5;  potatoes,  1;  pork,  salted,  12;  American  canned  meat  or 
beef,  19;  milk,  per  pint,  4;  and  eggs,  per  dozen,  26.  The  food  of  the 
working  classes  is  simple  and  bome\y ,  cowsfetiug  ot\  it  is  understood,  for 
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breakfast  porridge  made  with  half  a  pound  of  oatmeal  and  snpped  with 
half  a  pint  of  milk,  or  tea,  or  coffee,  and  bread  and  batter,  with  perhaps 
either  an  egg^  a  bit  of  bacon,  or  a  herring.  Dinner  is  frequently  Scotch 
broth,  cook^  with  cabbage,  other  vegetables,  and  beef;  from  4  to  6 
canoes  of  the  latter  is  what  falls  to  the  share  of  the  heads  of  a  family. 
Sapper,  tea  or  coffee,  with  bread  and  butter,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
a  little  delicacy.  Mill  and  factory  girls  who  do  not  reside  at  home  but 
in  lodgings  or  rooms  are  compelled  to  live  more  plainly,  their  wages 
beinj;  insufficient  to  pay  rent,  clothe  themselves,  and  i>rocure  to  the  full 
extent  the  kind  of  fare  specified.  Animal  food  is  therefore  more  rarely 
on  their  tables.  Dressmakers,  milliners,  and  shop  girls  make  about  as 
much  money  weekly  as  the  workers  in  the  factories,  accordingly  they 
have  to  l>e  equally  careful  in  the  disbursement  of  iheir  wages;  nay  even 
more  economical,  as  they  must  necessarily  dress  better  than  those  em- 
ployed in  jute  works.  Domestic  servants'  wages  are  from  $60  to  $75 
per  aonnm,  with  board.  They  have  less  personal  liberty  than  the 
women  workers  name<l«  but  housemaids  and  such  like,  when  in  respectr 
al»le  families,  are  more  generously  fed  and  cared  for  than  factory  girls, 
seropstresseB,  or  shopkeepers,  esi)ecially  when  these  do  not  live  under 
tiie  parental  roof. 

Trade  has  been  on  the  whole  prosperous  in  Dundee  during  the  past 
year.  Working  people  in  all  bi-anches  of  industry  have  in  consequence 
had,  it  may  be  said,  plenty  of  labor.  The  iron-ship  building  business  has 
been  exceptionally  basy,  and  the  men  engaged  in  it  have  made  large 
wages.  The  building  trade  has  continued  languid  all  throngh  the  year, 
bvt  steady  and  competent  masons,  house-carpenters,  &c.,  could  generally 
ifid  constant  employment.  In  closing,  no  comparison  is  drawn  between 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the  United  States  and  this 
eoontry,  bat  the  facts  given  are  left  to  tell  their  own  tale. 

WILLARD  B.  WELLS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Dundee^  Novemberj  1883. 


STATISTICS  OF  HEW  BRUHSWICK. 

SBPORT  BY  CONSUL  LANOB,  OF  ST.  STBPHBN. 

This  Province  is  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  Qnebec  and  the  Bay 
of  Ohaleur,  on  the  northeast  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Straits 
of  Northumberland,  on  the  south  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  on  the  southwest  by  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  flat  or  undulating.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  district  in  the  northwest  bonlering  on  Quebec  and  the  river 
Reetlgoache,  no  portion  of  New  Brunswick  is  marked  by  any  consider- 
aUe  elevation.  Here,  however,  the  country  is  beautifully  diversified 
by  hills  of  500  to  800  feet  in  height.  The  soil  is  deep  and  fertile.  Of 
the  whole  acreage,  14,000,000  acres  are  set  down  as  good  laud  and 
3,CK)0,000  acres  as  poor  land. 

This  Province  contains  a  rich  and  extensive  wheat-producing  district; 
bat  the  inhabitants,  dividing  their  time  between  farming,  lumbering, 
fishing,  and  other  pursuits,  and  following  no  regular  system  of  tillage, 
have  not  until  quite  recently  attempted  to  keep  pace  with  modern  agri- 
coltoral  improvements.    Signs  of  improvement  begin  to  be  manifest 
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only  slowly,  but  the  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  the  forest  will  com- 
pel the  fajmer  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  principles  of  scientific  agri- 
culture in  order  to  farm  in  a  more  judicious  and  profitable  manner. 

Area :  27,710  square  miles  or  17,600,000  acres. 

Improved  lands :  Ij253y299  sycres. 

Lands  occupied:  3,809,621  acres. 

Under  crops :  849,678  acres. 

In  pasture:  392,169  acr<  s. 

Land  in  garden  and  orchards:  11,452  acres. 

Population  by  census,  1881:  321,233. 

PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS. 

Lumber,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peas,  beans,  buckwheat,  corn,  potift- 
toes,  and  turnips. 

Raised  in  one  year. — Wheat,  521,956  bushels;  barley,  84,183  bushels: 
oats,  3,297,534  bushels;  rye,  18,268  bushels;  peas  and  beans,  43,121 
bushels;  buckwheat,  1,587,223  bushels;  corn,  18,159  bushels;  potatoes, 
6,961,016  bushels ;  turnips,  990,336  bushels ;  other  roots,  159,043  bushels; 
grass  and  clover  seed  7,257  bushels;  flaxc$e^,  1,745  bushels;  apples, 
231,096  bushels;  hay,'oD  389,721  acres,  414,046  toDs;  butter,  6,527,176 
pounds;  cheese,  172,144  pounds;  flax  and  hemp, 26,713 pounds;  maple 
sugar,  453,124  pounds;  hops,  15,006  pounds;  grapes,  2,108  pounds; 
home-made  cloth  and  flannel,  808,462  yards;  home  made  linen,  51,466 
yards;  furs  of  all  kind,  value,  $13,895. 

Animals. — Number  of  horses,  43,927 ;  number  of  cattle,  212,560 ;  killed 
or  sold,  35,414;  number  of  sheep,  221,163;  killed  or  sold,  88,743;  num- 
ber of  swine,  59,904;  killed  or  sold,  53,087.  From  the  sheep  were  pro- 
duced 760,531  pounds  of  wool. 

MANUFACTURES. 

There  are  a  great  many  small  manufacturing  establishments  in  this 
Province,  but  only  few  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  goods  on  a  large 
scale.  The  cotton  industry  promises  to  be  the  largest  in  JSTew  Brons- 
wick,  on  §u;count  of  the  superior  facilities  for  water-power,  no  less  than 
three  extensive  establishments  being  at  present  in  operation,  with  two 
others  in  process  of  construction,  one  of  which,  the  Gibson  mill,  at  Fred- 
ericton,  will  have  a  capacity  of  60,000  spindles  when  completed. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  of  any  kind  was, 
in  1881,  $8,425,282;  number  of  hands  employed,  19,922;  amount  of 
yearly  wages  paid,  $3,866,011 ;  value  of  articles  produced,  $18,512,688. 
A  large  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested  since  these  figures,  taken 
chiefly  from  the  census  report  of  1881,  were  obtained;  but  no  means  of 
procuring  accurate  information  with  reference  to  it  are  at  present  avail- 
able. Among  the  goods  turued  out  by  the  smaller  factories  may  be 
mentioned  agricultuial  im])lements,  boots  and  shoes,  granite  mona- 
ments  and  pillars,  furniture,  locks,  axes  and  edge  tools,  confectioneriesi 
&c. 

MINING. 

The  principal  mineral  products,  with  the  average  amount  of  eack 
product  yearly,  are  as  follows:  Iron  ore,  500  tons;  manganese,  2,13S 
tons;  coal,  24,589  tons;  gypsum,  995  tons;  building-stone,  221,655  cubic 
feet. 

One-tbird  of  this  l*rovince  is  covered  by  rocks  of  the  Carboniferoa 
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period.  In  the  Grand  Lake  district,  iu  the  counties  of  Queens  and  Sun- 
bary,  there  are  upwards  of  100  sqnare  miles  underlaid  by  beds  of 
bitominoas  coal,  which  at  present  are  mined  at  a  very  limited  extent 
in  the  most  primitive  manner.  A  farmer  who  finds  a  seam  of  coal  on 
his  land  employs  persons  to  dig  out  a  certain  quantity.  This  is  bought 
op  by  agents  and  shipped  to  Fredericton,  St.  John,  and  elsewhere. 
There  is  no  system  whatever  in  mining  it.  An  American  company  has 
leased  a  tract  of  land  on  Grand  Lake,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  the  supply  will  now  be  largely  increased. 

FISHERIES. 

A  coast  line  of  410  miles  which  is  indented  by  deep  and  spacious  bays 
aad  harbors,  and  the  number  of  navigable  rivers  which  traverse  this 
Province,  make  the  fisheries  a  very  inix)ortant  branch  of  the  industry. 
Aoooiding  to  the  annual  report  of  the  department  of  marine  and  fish 
6ri«for  the  year  1882,  the  total  number  of  men  em])loyed  in  the  fisheries 
ii  9,952;  vessels,  191,  representing  a  tonnage  of  3,790,  valued  at  $98,630 ; 
iNMts, 4,491;  value,  $103,157;  value  of  nets,  354,932  fathoms,  at  $509,953; 
weiiB,  274;  value,  $97,680.  The  annexed  Table  A  gives  kind,  weight, 
and  value  of  the  fish  product. 

SHIPPING. 

The  number  of  sailing  and  steamships  employed  in  New  Brunswick 
WEters  is  1,065,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  308,980,  of  which  67  are  steam- 
ships, with  a  tonnage  of  9,922. 

Ugktt  and  fog  signals. — ^This  Province  has  42  light  and  fog  signals  for 
the  protection  of  navigation  at  its  coasts  and  rivers,  which  are  located 
M follows:  Bay  of  Pundy  district,  28;  St.  John  River  district,  14. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FOREST. 

Aecorate  information  on  the  products  of  the  forest  can  only  be  ob- 
tiined  on  lumber  cut  from  the  crown  lands,  and  only  approximate  esti- 
Bstes  on  the  quantities  of  lumber  cut  from  private  lands  can  be  given. 
(See  annexed  Table  B.) 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  lumbermen  and  those  acquainted  with  the 

ibrests  of  this  Province  that  at  the  expiration  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 

jean  all  of  the  large  and  soft  wood  timber  will  be  exhausted  and  the 

■aonfEUStarers  of  lumber  will  have  to  fall  back  on  second  growth  and 

Anall  woods  for  the  supply  of  their  mills. 

RAILWAYS. 

Tfine  hundred  miles  of  railways  have  been  constructed  in  New  Br;ins- 
wick|  and  are  operated  by  the  following  lines :  New  Brunswick  Bailroad. 
mptntiBg  443  miles.  The  Grand  Southern,  connecting  St.  John  ana 
L  Ite.  Stephen,  and  in  process  of  construction  along  the  coast  of  Maine 
I  to  Bangor,  operating  at  present  80  miles.  The  Intercolonial  (Govem- 
■wnt)  Bailroad,  operating  345  miles  in  the  Province,  and  connecting  St 
Jabn,  MoDCton,  and  the  north  shore  of  the  Province  with  points  in  Nova 
Sooftia  and  the  upper  Provinces. 

Other  lines  are:  The  Albert  45  Railway,  i  miles;  St.  Martin's  and 
Upham,  JO  miles;  Elgin  Branch,  22  miles;  Chatham  Branch,  8  miles*) 
Northern,  28  miles;  Dalbousie  Branchy  6  miles. 
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EDUCATION. 

According  to  the  aunaal  report  of  the  schools  of  New  Brunswick  the 
number  of  schools  in  the  year  1882  was  1,409;  teachers  and  assistants, 
1,436;  total  number  of  different  pupils  in  attendance  at  school  within 
the  year,  63,793.  The  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  Province  at- 
tending the  public  schools  during  the  year  ended  October  31, 1882,  was 
1  in  5.03.  Average  salaries  of  teachers  for  the  year  ended  30tb  April. 
1882:  To  male  teachers,  first  class,  $508;  second  class,  $314.40;  thira 
class,  $235.80.  To  female  teachers:  First  class,  $338;  second  class, 
$230.27;  third  class,  $185.71. 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  number  of  arrivals  of  immigrants  during  the  year  1882  for  settle- 
ment in  this  Province  shows,  through  the  St.  John  agency  of  immigra- 
tion, 310,  viz:  English,  121;  Irish,  45;  Scotch,  11;  Danes,  116;  Frencti 
and  Belgians,  8.  In  addition  to  these  by  other  inlets  there  were  263, 
making  a  total  of  564  settlers. 

The  amount  of  money  brought  in  by  these  was,  in  cash,  $44,500,  and 
the  value  of  their  effects  was  $5,390. 

The  erection  of  cotton  mills  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  immi- 
gration of  skilled  mechanics  from  the  Unit^  States,  a  class  of  immi- 
grants who  are  bringing  considerable  means  in  addition  to  their  house- 
hold effects. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  New  Brunswick  is  remarkably  healthy.  In  the  inte- 
rior the  heat  in  summer  rises  to  80^,  and  sometimes  to  95^;  and  in  win- 
ter, which  lasts  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  1st  April,  the  mer- 
cury sometimes  falls  as  low  as  4t(P  below  zero.  At  Fredericton,  tte 
capital,  situated  on  St.  John  Biver,  65  miles  from  the  southern  and  190 
miles  from  the  northern  coast,  the  temperature  ranges  from  35^  below 
to  950  above  zero,  and  the  mean  is  about  42^. 

PAUL  LANOB, 

OansML 
United  States  Consulate, 

St.  Stephen^  December  17,  1883. 


YiM  and  value  of  fisheries  of  Nevo  Brunswick  during  the  year  ldH2. 


Kinds  of  fish. 


Salmon: 

Fiokled bftrreli.. 

FresbfOnioe pounds.. 

Smoked do 

Preserved,  ill  cans do — 

Maekerel barrels.. 

Haokerel - cans  . 

Herring barrels . . ' 

Herring,  frozen per  100. . 

Herring,  smoked boxes. . 

Alewives barrels. . 

Cod cwt.. 

Cod,  tongues  and  sounds barrels . . 

Pollock cwt.  - 

Hake " do — 

Make  gounds pounds. . 

Haddock cwt . . 


Quantities. 


61 

1,014,448 

120 

38,350 

2,568 

120.642 

121,743 

17,676,200 

1, 073, 070 

23,164 

48,487 

192 

10,999 

65,376 

63,500 

16,757 


Price. 

$18  00 

20 

90 

20 

10  06 

15 

4  00 

40 

25 

400 

425 

7  00 

8  SO 

8  50 

1  06 

860 

Yalae. 
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7iM  amd  9alwe  ofJUkfrie$  of  New  Brunawiek  during  Ihe  year  18812— Con  tin  ned. 


Kinds  of  fish. 


Qaan  titles. 


Tmift... 
8mI|  ... 


Oj«ten.. 
Lokctan: 


ponnda. 
— do... 
iMUTels. 
poands. 
— do... 
— do... 
...do  .. 
— do  .. 
..  hhde. 
.barrels. 
...do... 


cans. 

Frtsh tons. 

MAsQ Il^uns. 

IkkgUHM tons. 

Ml  iMd  §at  nwnnre barrels . 


Totel,in2. 
Tols],1881. 


280,831 

284,350 

3,866 

250,706 

88,450 

2,888,624 

120.000 

85.000 

27,285 

996 

5,859 

5, 916, 575 
072 

84,028 
746 

22,865 


Price. 


$0  06 
06 

8  00 
06 
06 
06 
06 
06 

6  00 

9  00 
3  00 

15 
80  00 

65 
15  00 

50 


Valne. 


$13. 849  86 

17.061  00 

30, 928  00 

15, 042  36 

5,007  54 

170, 317  44 

7,200  00 

2,100  00 

163.710  OO 

8,964  00 

17, 517  00 

887,486  25 
29,160  OO 
55^199  95 
11, 190  00 
11,182  50 


8, 192, 388  85 
2,930,904  58 


261,434  27 


TkstTeng*  yield  of  the  fisheries  in  this  province  per  head  of  those  engaged  in  them  is  |810. 


Products  of  theforeBt. 


IMflbreatldadB. 


Cntfhmi 


Cnt  trota 


Crown  lands,  private  lands. 


jprsst  and  pine  logs snperflcial  feet 

PWiekleM do.. 


S: 


liR> 


fflMBef  pOiBg 


do... 
do... 
.Urns. 


..!  160,964.977 
200,960 
780,028 


&] 


Irfhraytlec. 


St 


.pieces. 


wood 

kbark cords. 


Total 


8^046 

80,002 

8,680 

70,000 

2,884,000 

60.999 

2,601 

187 

6 

2,004 

1,925 

18.000 


159, 000. 000 

40, 000, 000 

2,278,897 

29,000 

8.766 

35,000 

50.000 

25,000 

71,000 

4,800,000 

106,000 

24,800 

1,000 

1,000 

25,000 

10,000 

9,000 


Aggt^gtAt. 


Value. 


809,034,077 

40,200,980 

8,068,420 

20,000 

8,766 

70,046 

80.002 

88.680 

141.000 

7.184,000 

160,999 

26,901 

1,187 

1,005 

27.904 

11,925 

81,000 


$2,470,470  00 

241, 745  40 

24.558  00 

348  00 

00  00 

70,046  00 

20.000  50 

8,680  00 

1,400  00 

25, 002  00 

2,858  OO 

13, 450  50 

,    1, 187  00 

15, 075  00 

55,968  00 

60.625  00 

210  00 


8.014,706  40 


THE  WnrSS  OF  MBDOC. 


RBPOBT  BT  CONSUL  BOOSEVBLT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  classified  list  of  the  famous 
brines  of  the  Mddoc,  department  of  Oironde,  France,  showing  the  aver- 
se yearly  production  of  each  class.     « 

GEO.  W.  ROOSEVELT, 

Consul. 
Uhitbd  States  Consulate, 

Bardeauxy  February  2,  1884. 
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THE   WINES   OF   Ml^DOG. 


A  ela»9ifi&d  li§t  of  the  famom  wine»  of  the  MSdoOf  department  of  the  Qirom 

[In  OMks  of  60  gAllona.] 


Kame  of  wine. 


FIB8T  CLAttk 


ChAtean  Laflto  ... 
ChAteaa  Lfttoar. . . 
ChAtean  KargMix 


SBOOMD  CLAM. 


If onton 

Bansan-S6gl» 

BansanOflSaioo 

L6oTille-LaAC«aM 

L6oyme-Poyf6r« 

L6oTiUe-Burton 

Dnrfort-ViTena 

Lasoombeo 

Qmand-Laioze-Sarget 

GroaadLaroze 

Brane-Cantenao 

Piohon«Lon|pioTille. . . 

Piohon-Lalande 

Dnom-Beaacallloa 

Cos  d'Eatouroel 

MontroM 


THIBD  CLA88. 


Gitoonrs 

Kirwan 

D'Issan 

Lagrange 

Langoa 

Maleacot  Si  Exnpfoy. 

Brown-Cantonao 

Palmer 

LaLagnne 

Deamirail 

Oalon*S6gar 

Ferrier6 

Mis  d'Alesme-Beeker. 


rOUBTR  CLAM. 


St  Pierre 

Branaire-Duoru . 

Tfclbot 

Dohart-mllon . . . 

Pooset 

La  f oar*Camet. 

Boohet  

Beycheyelle 

Le  Priear6 

Mis  de  Therme . 


fIVTH  CLAM. 


Pontet-Canet 

BataiUey 

Orand-Puy<I«aooete . . . 
DncasseOrand-Pay  .. 

Lynch- Bagea 

Ly  nch-Monssas 

iMusac 

Monton  d'Annailliaog 

Le  Tertre 

Hant-Bages 

P6desolaax 

Belgrave 

Camensac 

Cos-Labory 

ClercMUon 

Calv^-Croizet-Bages . . 
Cuitemerle 


Commone. 


Pauillao. 
...do.... 
Marganx 


'  Paoillao. 
Marganx 


do 
St.  Jnlien.. 

..  do 

...do 

Marganx  .. 

...do 

St.  Jnlien. . 

...do 

Cantenac  .. 
Panillac  ... 

...do 

St.  Jnlien.. 
St  Estdphe 
..do 


di 


La  Garde  . . 
Caatenao .. 

...do 

St.  Jnlien.. 

...do 

Marganx  .. 
Cantenac . . 

...do 

Ludon 

Mi^anx  .. 
St  Est^phe 
Marganx  .. 
...do 


St  Jnlien . . 

...do 

...do 

Panillac  . . . 
Cantenac  . . 
St  Laurent 
St  Bst^phe 
St  Jnlien.. 
Caatenao  . . 
Marganx  .. 


PanUlac  . . . 

...do 

...do 

...  do 

...do 

...do 

La  Carde  . . 
Pauillao... 

Arsac 

Pauillao  ... 

...do 

St  Laurent 

...do 

St  Bst^phe 
Panillac... 

.    do 

Macau 
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List  of  ike  iuperior  table  elareU  of  the  M^doe, 
[In  OMks  of  00  gaDoiit.] 


Name  of  wine. 


Commnne. 


lAlande 

LoRoc 

Bocbe do 

I^ Crock J.... do 

L* Salle  de  Pes |....do 

If erney 

ChAt««o  liarbaset 

LaHA3'e 

Hooiaaant 

FMin 


St  EatApbe 
..  do 


K^ipur-Gurmmey . . . 

Lefioeeq 

Bean  ■tte-Gnttilhon 

GaateloQp 

WmuatfUtem 

La  ComiBanderle. . . 


CiiAt— B  da  CdoBibier,  Monpelovp,  Luu«ni>DeMe 

CHk  Mmtpekm 

^Basw 


•Boces 

aluileot 

GMtesu  HmiVBmm 

CkitMo  BeDeTne  St  Laabert 

CbAtona  BeUeme  Coid«illAn-BH;at 

Bmgn 

Crf  daBoM 


ChAteaa  BwsteMi. 

CkAlmaQtlaa 

Chitenn  Caronne-Stfa  Gemme. 
Gikteaa  Beaumont 


Chifenn  LuDotbe 

Ch4taMi  Laeb-«D*]re-8le.  Oemme. 

ChAteao  FonrftMi 

CMteoo  Leetoge 


ircas-Dajpit. 
BourgMe  .. 
U«Ki  Clarke 


Do 
CbAteaaX;iarke 

Pe^rrelebade 

Cbitean  Pomeya... 
Cb&tcan  Pou^Jeaox . 

Cbtwf  Spleen 

ChAtean  Manresin 
Briliette 


...do 

..do 

..do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

PanSllae  ... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

St.  Jalien.. 
StLanrent 
...do 


Average 

yearly 

prodaction. 


do 
do 
do 


Owaier,  Gd.PoiHeaaz 

Cbitean  Dapleaois 

Cbiieaii  BelAir 

CbAtcaa  LaTonr  delffons 

CbAicaa  Powell 

Cbitean  Haat-Breton,  Larigaudiere. 

Dae.  de  Villageorge 

Cbitean  Citron 

Oibtean  La  B^goroe 

Cbitean  Abel  Lanrent 

Cbit#an  DoomMia 

(Miteaa  Lagnrgne 

Cbitean  Lamottronx 


Cbitean  d*Aiiglndet 

Be.  d' Anglndet-Cantenae 
Boargide-Laebapelle  — 

Ewwaent-Oeneete 

CkAtean'Siran 

Ceaeeaiant 

V«tbriMm 

CUtcan  d'Anac 


CUUean  des  Trola-nioalina. 
Ckftteao  La  Honringne  . . . . 

Clilteau  Cambon 

Ckftteaa  Mancamps 

ChiteaaPriban 


...do.. 
..do.. 
...do.. 
Liatrac 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
..do.. 
..  do.. 
..  do.. 
. .  do  . . 
Moalis. 
...do  .. 
..do  .. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


400 

lao 

80 
100 
600 

720 
200 
120 
100 
200 
320 
800 
400 


320 


120 
140 
100 
400 


100 
120 

UO 

2M 
100 


180 
220 
400 
400 


...do  ... 

...do    ... 

Soueaans 

...do.... 

..do.... 

...do.... 

Avenaan. 

...do.... 

Marganx 

...dS... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

Caatenao 

...do.... 

...do.... 

Labarde  . 

...do.... 

...  do.... 

...do  .... 

Araao  ... 

...do.... 

..    do... 

Maoean.. 

..  do... 

...do.... 

...do  .... 

...do.... 


720 
480 
480 
400 
280 
120 
400 
440 
400 
400 
400 
000 
200 


500 
200 


500 


80 
1.200 
240 
240 
280 
100 
100 


180 

la 

100 
240 
100 
120 
500 
180 
120 
800 
200 
180 
180 


10  WINE   HABYEST   OF   FBAKCtt  x^. 

Liit  of  the  mperior  table  6laret§  of  the  JMfoo— Oontinaed. 

[In  CMks  of  go  gallant.) 


Name  of  wine. 


Commnne. 


CbAtMu  Rom  1»  Biohe . . 

OhAteaa  OironTiUe 

ChAteaa  Nezen-Lemoyn 

Cb  AtMin  d'AgftMM 

CbAte»a  de  Parempayre 


Kaoeao 

...do 

Lodon 

...do 

Parempayre 


PVMOI 


WIVB  HARVEST  OF  FEAVCE  FOR  1888. 

BSPORT  BT  CONSUL  BOOSJBVJBLT. 

The  wine  harvest  of  France  for  the  year  1883  amoantB  to  792,642^ 
gallons,  which  is  an  increase  of  113,142,000  gallons  over  that  of  It 
and,  though  considerably  below  the  yields  of  former  years,  only  sh« 
a  decrease  of  198,000,000  gallons  on  the  average  of  the  last  10  ye^ 
This,  then,  is  the  most  satisfactory  harvest  since  the  appearance  of 
phylloxera  in  the  vineyards  of  France,  the  yearly  pixMiuction  hav 
varied  between  550,000,000  and  750,000,000  gallons.  During  the  per 
from  1860  to  1869  the  total  yield  amounted  to  1,100,000,000  gallons,  f 
from  1870  to  1878,  to  1,188,000,000  gallons. 

The  fine  appearance  of  the  vineyaixls  in  the  summer  of  1883  gs 
promise  of  an  abundant  harvest.    In  some  departments  of  the  € 
the  frost  and  rain  were  hurtful  to  the  flowering,  though  the  mildnef 
the  spring  had  everywhere  favored  the  growth  of  the  vine.    Un 
unately  the  hail  caused  great  damage  in  some  vineyards.    In  other 
drought  which  prevailed  during  the  months  of  August  and  Septe 
parched  the  grapes,  and  altered,  if  not  the  quality,  at  least  the  qm 
of  the  crop.-  The  disastrous  phylloxera,  always  prevalent  in  tl 
partments  of  Aude,  Boucbes-du-Bh6ne,  Cher,  Pyr^n^es  Oder 
Khdne,  DeuX'S6vres,  and  H^rault,  last  year  extended  its  rava 
the  vines  in  the  departments  of  indre  et-Loire  and  Loiret,  wb 
mildew  depreciated  the  harvest  in  the  Oard,  Basses-Pyr^n^es,  Ys 
and  the  district  of  Aix.    In  many  localities  of  the  south  the  expe 
tried  for  renewing  the  vineyards  produced  most  serious  results 

Notwithstanding  many  unfavorable  circumstances,  56  depi 
show  an  increase  over  the  harvest  of  1882,  and  in  29  departro 
production  was  greater  than  the  average  of  the  last  10  years.  ' 
quality  of  the  harvest  is  generally  admitted. 

As  in  preceding  years,  it  has  been  necessary  to  resort  to  in 
to  supply  the  amount  neeaed  forconsumption.    Spain  contribu 
to  the  defldt.    From  a  total  of  173,866,000  gallons  of  win 
from  the  different  cpuntries  of  Europe  for  the  first  eleven 
1883, 121,000,000  gallons  were  imported  from  Spain. 

The  deficiency  in  the  production  of  the  second  wines  1 
usual,  partly  counterbalanced  by  the  making  of  wine  from  tb 
fit>m  raisins ;  the  result  of  these  two  fabrications  is  Homewh 
that  of  last  year,  the  total  being  about  82,000,000,  namely 
dregs,  23,078,000  gallons ;  wine  from  raisins,  58,982,000  gs? 


BEPEISAL8    AND    WINE    TRADE    OF    FRANCE.  Ill 

The  production  of  wine  In  Algeria,  although  a  recent  industry,  is  pros- 
perous and  invites  attention.  In  1876  there  were  in  Algeria  only  41,267 
icieK  planted  in  vines,  and  giving  a  harvest  of  4,862,000  gallons.  In 
1882  the  number  of  acres  planted  increase<l  to  96,373,  and  the  produc- 
tion reached  nearly  15,400,000  gallons. 

Id  1883  the  yield  in  the  department  of  Oironde  was  41,086,300  gal- 
lons, showing  an  increase  of  16,557,800  gallons  above  that  of  1882. 

The  yearly  production  in  the  Gironde  since  1874  will  be  seen  by  the 
J)llowing : 

GoUoot. 

W4 112,720,278 

I-^ 116,147.020 

1876 43.143,000 

1877   77,244,568 

IrTTi? 48,622,508 

1879 34,485,132 

lueO ► 36,525,170 

1^1 28,072,000 

24.528,500 

41,086,300 

GEO.  W.  ROOSEVELT, 

Consul. 
UnTTED  States  Consulate, 

BordeauXj  France^  January  22,  1884. 


TBB  EFFECT  OF  BEPRI8AL8  ON  THE  WIHE  TKADE  OF  FRANCE. 

REFOBT  OF  CONSUL  ROOSEVELT,  OF  BORDEAUX. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copy  and  translation  of  a  pe- 
tition addressed  to  the  minister  of  commerce  at  Paris,  signed  by  two 
huidred  and  sixteen  leading  wine  merchants  of  the  city  of  Bordeaux, 
t^tive  to  the  prohibition  of  American  salt  pork  into  France. 

GEORGE  W.  ROOSEVELT, 

Consul. 
dxiTBD  States  Consulate. 


TWSm.  MlklSTBB  OP  COMXSBCB, 

Pari9i 


[TfmasUtioB.] 

Bordeaux,  January  2:),  1884. 


8tt:  The  prohibition  of  the  eatrance  of  all  salt  meat  from  the  United  Stateii  of 

Aaerica  into  France  has  caosed  the  cabinet  of  Washinjj^ton  to  propose  a  law  which 

W  iMen  pneented  to  Conii^ress,  and  which  will  prohibit  the  importation  into  the 

Ciiled  States  of  several  French  articles  of  commerce. 

T^qritem  of  reprisals  alreadT  commenced  by  the  increase  of  duty  on  our  wines, 

moQiiu  the  first  decree  forbidding  the  entrance  of  salt  meat  from  America  was 

TVBMniMd,  will  now  be  completed  by  their  total  interdiction  as  well  as  that  of  all 

•Vipiiifts. 


112  EXPORTS   OF   PERSIAN   RUGS   TO    UNITED   STATES. 

The  passage  of  snch  a  law  would  crnelly  strike  commerce  in  general  and  Bordeaux 
trade  in  particnlar ;  the  effect  wonld  be  disastroas. 

To  our  great  regret  we  can  only  submit  to  you  the  deficit  that  thoee  unfortunate 
circumstances  would  cause  our  commerce  in  wines  and  spirits. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  our  city  has  promised  ns  its  support,  and  will  expose 
to  you  Jiow  many  other  interests  would  be  ruined. 

The  total  amount  of  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  from  the  port  of  Bor- 
deaux, during. the  year  1883,  was  27/216,421.35  francs;  our  wines  and  spirits  alone 
amounting  to  10,594,299.62  francs,  or  two-fifths  of  the  value,  and  our  wines  alone  to 
9,965,738.96  francs,  or  more  than  one-third. 

These  figures  are  ofiicial,  and,  from  their  importance,  you  may  judge  what  preju- 
dice our  city  would  sustaiu. 

This  sad  situation  which  we  most  seriously  dread  (for  our  informers  give  the  vote 
of  Congress  aB  certain)  would  be  the  result  of  retaliating  the  decree  against  AmericMi 
pork. 

You  are  aware,  sir,  of  all  the  measures  takeu  to  impugn  that  law — an  uytut  one  in 
the  opiuion  of  the  most  enlightened  authority  in  France,  the  Academy  of  Sciencee.; 
a  useless  one,  since  the  American  salt  meat  instead  of  coming  directly  to  us  arrive* 
through  England  and  Belgium. 

We  solicit  your  powerful  support  before  the  chamber  of  deputies,  that  the  neeee- 
sary  measures  should  be  promptly  taken  in  order  to  repeal  or  cancel  this  decree^ 
which,  without  Justice  and  necessity,  would  neatly  compromise  numerous  intereste. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Bordeaux  has  kindly  promised  to  snbmit  to  hia  Gov- 
ernment a  copy  of  this  petition. 

May  our  combined  efiforts  bring  the  result  which  we  most  desire. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be,  dec. 

[Following,  216  signatures.  ] 


EXPOET  OF  PEE8IAH  EUG8  TO  THE  XnriTED  STATES. 

BBPORT  BY  CONSUL  BENJAMIN,  OF  TBHBRAN. 

1  have  the  hoDor  to  report  tbat  the  number  of  Persian  rugs  and  car- 
pets exported  directly  to  the  United  States  during  1883  showed  a  de- 
cided  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade. 

The  aggregate  exported  by  the  house  of  Ijiegler  &  Go.  alone  reached 
some  $40,000.  The  bales  were  shipped,  it  is  true,  by  way  of  England, 
but  they  were  directed  to  the  United  States,  and  the  packages  were 
unopened  until  their  arrival  in  New  York. 

The  number  and  amount  of  textile  fabrics  and  other  Persian  prodacto 
which  reached  the  United  States  through  other  sources  daring  the  same 
period  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  but  api>ears  to  me  to  have  equaled, 
if  not  exceeded,  the  amount  shipped  by  Tjiegler  &  Co. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  knowing  that,  while  the  patterns  now  invented  for 
Persian  rugs  have  lately  been  inferior  to  those  of  former  years,  the  mgs 
made  for  the  house  of  Tjiegler  are  made  after  ancient  designs,  and  also 
that  the  aniline  dyes  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  ruin  the  quality 
of  Persian  textile  fabrics  are  now  strictly  forbidden  to  enter  ^e  do- 
minions of  the  Shah. 

S.  G.  W.  BENJAMIN. 
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REPOST  BY  CONSUL  FRISBIE,  OF  BHEIMS,  TRAX8M1TTING  A  TKAXSLATIOy  OF  AS" 
ARTICLE  FROM  LE  JOURNAL  DES  CHA'MBRES  DB  COMMERCE,  OF  PARIS,  AN  AR- 
TICLE ON  AMERICAN  SALTED  MEATS  IN  FRANCE. 

I  find  ill  the  January  number  (just  received)  of  Le  Journal  des  Cham- 
bres  de  Commerce,  of  Paris,  one  of  the  leading  and  most  influential 
commercial  journals  of  France,  an  interesting  article  on  ^^  American 
Salt  Meat,''  which  I  have  considered  would  be  of  interest  and  of  some 
Talue  to  those  interested  in  the  subject  in  the  United  States,  which  I 
have  translated,  and  herewith  transmit  as  an  evidence  of  the  commer- 
did  and  scientific  mind  of  France  on  the  subject.  The  italicis^l  por- 
tdons  of  the  translation  are  the  same  as  used  by  the  editor  for  the  pur- 
IK)8e  of  emphasizing  the  more  salient  points  of  his  article. 

JOHN  L.  FRISBIE, 

United  States  Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

KheimSj  France^  January  26,  1884. 


AMERICAN  SALT  MEAT. 

[XraiwUted  by  Consul  Frisbio,  of  Kbeims,  from  Le  Journal  des  Chambres  de  Commerce,  for  January 

1884.) 

We  welcomed  with  satisfaction  in  our  last  nnmber  the  decree  of  the  27th  November, 
abrogating  the  one  dated  February  IS,  18^51,  which  prohi.nted  the  importation  of 
taltedpork  meat  of  American  origin.  The  French  press  approved  this  measure 
rnianimoQsly,  which  gave  again  to  our  working  classes  the  means  of  procuring  ht^althj 
and  cheap  nourishment,  and  ren<lered  also  to  our  transatlantic  commerce  its  old 
activity';  effectively  it  is  by  millions  of  tons  that,  since  the  27th  November,  the 
figoree  of  the  transactions  undertaken  might  be  counted.  The  American  press  saw  in 
toia  decree,  so  long  waited  for,  a  means  to  ameliorate  in  every  way  the  political  and 
eommercial  relations  of  the  two  nations;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
Ilia  recent  message  to  Congress,  rei>orted  it  to  the  American  nation  as  one  of  the  most 
happy  resnlta  of  the  year. 

Who  coald  have  thought  that  during  the  interpellation  (which  was,  however,  ad- 
jonrued  for  a  fortnight)  an  honorable  deputy  for  Nantes,  M.  Qaudin«  would  address 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  on  this  subject,  and  would  reopen  all  the  question,  and 
overthrow  again  such  an  important  branch  of  the  Franco -American  commerce  f 

To  explain  the  unexpected  success  of  M.  Gaudin,  it  must  be  stated  that  during  the 
fbriDight's  respite  that  the  adjournment  had  given  him,  the  honorable  deputy  for 
Nantes  ^ot  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Parliamentary'  Initiative  Commission,  a 
proposition  of  law  in  five  articles  that  would  rule  the  importation  of  foreign  salted 
meats.  We  may  say,  in  parenthesis,  that  this  project  of  law  by  the  multiplied  and 
onerous  conditions  to  which  it  subjects  this  importation  is  in  reality  but  a  disguised 
prohibition  of  salted  meats. 

Bat  M.  Gaudin  has  done  still  better.  He  lias  xilayed  so  well  with  the  trichina  that 
in  bis  conferences  with  a  large  number  of  his  colleagues  he  managed  to  convince  them 
of  the  necessity  to  a<ljoum  the  importation  of  salted  meats  until  the  Chamber  shall 
have  definitely  voted  his  project  of  law. 

When  the  day  of  interpellation  arrived  M.  Paul  Bert  gave  to  M.  Gaudin  all  the 
ttaistaoce  of  his  great  influence,  and  deposed  the  following  amendment : 

"The  Chamber,  considering  that  it  is  best  to  put  ofi*  the  introduction  of  American 
pork  until  after  the  discnssion  of  the  proposition  of  law  that  has  been  submitted, 
pjwjes  to  the  order  of  the  day." 

Developing  the  interpellation,  M.  Paul  Bert  at  first  refused  to  speak  to  the  point  of 
the  question,  but  held  to  one  single  question  of  fact :  A  proposition  of  law  is  submitted 
to  the  Chamber  on  the  question  of  salted  meut«;  it  is  best  to  await  the  vote  of  Par- 
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liainnnt  before  modifying  the  stat«  of  affairs  that  ruled  iis  by  virtue  of  the  decr<^e  of 
proliibition. 

**  If  there  is  a  decision  to  be  taken  it  ought  to  be  taken  by  Parliament,  which  OQf^ht 
to  reconcile,  if  possible,  the  rules  of  hygiene  and  the  economical  conditions  of  the 
country." 

Tliercfore,  is  the  conclusion  that  the  (joverument  has  to  be  invited  to  suspend  the 
•execution  of  the  liberal  decn»e  of  the  27th  of  November. 

To  this  M.  H<5ri8son  replies  in  exposing  the  principal  conditions  which  have  detor- 
inint*d  the  Government  to  do  away  with  the  interdiction.  He  especially  recalls  the 
numerous  claims,  iis  well  from  commercial  chambers  as  from  working  men*8  syndicate 
chambers,  in  the  countries  where  the  working  class  eats,  without  the  least  danger, 
salted  pork  meat. 

The  minister  states  that  anterior  to  the  interdiction  of  1881,  never  a  single  case  of 
trichinose  Iiad  been  known  in  France. 

In  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  England,  where  the  importation  of  American  meats 
is  free,  never  has  there  been  a  single  case  of  trichinose  having  occasioned  the  death 
of  a  man. 

Sinc<^the  day  that  the  decree  was  rendered  there  has  been  a  new  experience  that 
absolutely  confirms  anterior  experiences. 

"Since  the  27th  of  November, "'adds  M.  H^risson,  "these  meats  have  been  entered 
and  circulateil,  and  I  have  never  heard  it  state^l  up  to  now  that  they  have  iirodnced 
the  slightest  bad  r««ult." 

To  suspend  the  execution  of  the  above  said  decree  would  be  to  place  our  country  in 
a  singular  situation.  Since  the  decree  that  annulled  the  int<^rdictiou  has  been  passed 
numerous  arrivals  have  been  effected,  and  others  are  on  their  way.  The  conseqnenoe 
of  the  suspension  would  be  to  greatly  trouble  the  commerce*  of  American  salted 
meats. 

Mr.  Hdrisson  finishes  as  follows: 

*'  If  the  danger  is  as  great  as  M.  Bert  declares,  it  is  not  only  American  salted  meats 
the  entry  of  which  must  be  suspended,  but  also  the  other  meats  which  we  receive 
from  every  side.  Everybody  knows  that  American  meats  arrive  in  France  from  Ant- 
werp, Liverpool,  and  from  every  side,  and  even  direct. 

**  What  is  true  is  that  trichina  does  exist ;  it  exists  almost  everywhere.     Bat  trioh« 
ina  is  one  thing,  and  trichinose  is  another  thing.     I  will  return  to  this  point  if  the 
discussion  is  to  be  prolonged,  but  I  speak  of  known  facts.     Now,  it  has  been  proved^ 
by  experiences  of  scientific  men,  by  statements  from  the  superior  committee  of  hy-^ 
gieue,  by  the  discussions  of  the  academy  of  me<liciue,  the  authority  of  whieh,  IC. 
think,  is'of  the  highest  in  such  a  matter,  that  the  salting,  if  it  does  not  kill  the  trioh — ■ 
ina.  makes  it  inert  to  such  a  point  that  it  is  harmless. 

*^It  has  been  equally  proved  that  the  cooking  as  done  in  France,  Belgium,  Switser-*^ 
land,  and  England,  was  a  sufficient  guarantee. 

*'  We  think,  therefore,  that  on  these  considerations  it  is  not  necessary  to  overthio^v 
the  decree  of  27th  November. 

**  We  have,  nevertheless,  no  repugnance  to  examine  the  proposition  of  M.  Gaadixm^ 
on  which  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  come  to  a  conclusion. 

'*  For,  if  the  Government  thinks  that  there  is  no  danger  in  permitting  the  entry 
salt-ed  meats  under  the  control  of  the  municipalities,  it  also  esteems  that  there  is 
of  an  examination  to  see  if  all  cannot  agree  on  the  precautions  and  guarantees  to 
taken:" 

M.  Peulevey,  deputy  for  Havre,  then  said  with  much  real  good  sense  that  the  pi 
occupations  which  were  gathering  around  this  question  seemed  to  him  to  belong  a 
go<Ml  deal  more  to  agricultural  protection  than  to  public  health. 

"  In  the  minds  of  a  great  many  among  us,''  he  said,  '^  this  prohibition  of  salted  mdmte 
was  advantageous  to  agricultural  interests.  It  is  estimated  that  the  price  of  swin.«» 
for  agriculturists  and  breeders,  ought  to  remain  a  great  deal  higher  with  the  decree 
of  iJ^Hl,  but,  nevertheless,  it  must  bo  recognized  that  the  prices  have  not  risou  astusd 
been  hoped;  they  are  nearly  c<mstautly  maintained  in  the  old"  limits.  .Theyhf^ve 
even  lowered;  and  do  you  know  why  t  It  is  because  of  the  circumstance  which  '(blx* 
minister  of  comiiierce,"  a  short  time  ago,  mentioned  tt)  you:  It  is  because  Frei»«3h 
pork  in  itself  is  insufficient,  that  there  was  a  considerable  entry  of  live  hogs  in  ont 
country  which  arrived  by  all  the  frontiers  of  Germany  and  Belgium,  without  counti«*tf 
the  salted  meat  that  arrived  direct  transformed  in  their  packings. 

"  Theref»)re,  the  production  in  France  was  absolutely  in  the  same  condition,  relati^^ 
to  the  consumption,  and  we  have  only  lost  in  this  our  commercial  traffic,  our  frei0^** 
and  the  work  of  our  laborers." 

Purposely  neglecting  this  side  of  the  question,  M.  Paul  Bert  exerted  himself  in  ^-^^ 
ende4ivor  to  make  out  an  interest  of  a  superior  order,  that  of  public  health,  and 
greatly  impressed  the  Chamber  in  saying: 

•'I  know  the  argument  of  millions  of  goods.     I  know  the  worth  of  the  tons  of  i 
wc/it  that  art'  on  the  docks  of  Havre  and  at  other  sea-poi-tsj  but  I  know  also 
v/jliie  of  the  hiimnn  lives  that  are  threaUn\e(V  \)y  thft  Vtv^xodwction  of  these  meats.*' 
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Thej«  words  produce<l  th*'  result  he  d*<sirod.  Th«»y  did  iiiHti;ad  of  proofw  that  M. 
Paul  Bert  coald  not  give  of  the  facts  and  perils  which  he  reported  to  the  Chamber. 
He  neither  exphiiued  uor  proved  anything.  Only  the  ne<'eHsary  result  was  produced, 
and.  by  272  votes  against  15C.{,  M.  Bert's  amendment  was  ad<»pted. 

We  consider  this  vote  as  gri'atly  to  be  regretted,  and  as  being  of  a  nature  to  con- 
siderably damage  the  commercial  relationship  between  France  and  America. 

For,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  it  is  absolutely  proved  that  the  American 
meats,  fully  cured,  kill  the  trichina  or  render  it  to  such  a  point  inert  that  it  is  with- 
out danger.  More,  the  cooking  abstdutely  kills  the  trichina;  .ind  as,  to  the  con- 
trary of  what  Germans  do,  no  one  in  France  eats  raw  meat.  The  danger,  as  for  us, 
from  tricbinose  is  absolutely  illusion ;  and,  etfectively,  never  hiw  there  beon  reported  in 
France  a  single  case  of  trichinose  caused  ny  the  use  of  American  cured  meats.  Also, 
in  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  England,  there  has  never  been  a  single  case,  for  the  in- 
habitants of  these  countries  have  the  same  cooking  habits  as  ourselves.  * 

The  prohibition  is  certainly  nothing  but  a  vexatious  measure.  During  the  period 
of  prohibition — that  is,  from  Febrnary  8,  Idil,  to  November  27,  IHS^ — the  American 
meats  have  arrived  the  same  as  formerly  in  France,  by  the  way  of  Antwerp  or  Liver- 
pool, transformed  in  their  packings  during  transit  through  Belgium  or  f^ugland. 
Notwithstanding  these  transformations  (repackings),  that  damage  the  meats,  these 
latter  have  poisoned  no  one ;  but,  in  revenge,  this  transit  has  lost  to  us  our  commer- 
•ial  traffic,  onr  freight,  and  employment  to  our  lal>orer8. 

Bnt.  as  has  been  truly  said  at  the  tribune,  the  trichina  exists  alm(»st  everywhere 
with  living  swine. 

The  only  epidemic  of  trichinose  that  has  been  known  in  France,  that  of  Crdpy-en- 
Valois,  was  from  a  hog  of  the  country,  of  which  the  skin  had  been  incompletely 
bomed. 

On  the  subject  of  epidemics  from  trichinose,  from  which  Germany  has  suffered,  M. 
Acbard,  deputy  for  Bordeaux,  during  the  discussion  of  the  interpellation,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

"M.  Paul  Bert  spoke  at  length  on  the  sanitary  condititm  of  Germany.  He  said 
that  it  was  the  intro<]uction  of  American  meats  that  had  creat-ed  this  unsanitary  con- 
dition. It  will  suffice  to  inform  yon  that  it  is  only  in  1875  that  American  meats  ap- 
peared seriously  on  the  Continent,  and  that  from  18^)0  to  1875  there  wore  Xi  trichinos- 
leml  epidemics  in  Germany.  And  you  may  remark  that  of  these  *J5  epidemics,  there 
were  29  of  them  of  which  the  cause  has  been  determined  Ut  a  certainty.  It  was 
proved  that  25  hap])ened  from  eatiug  of  pork  meat  that  had  been  killed  at  the  pork- 
Datchers;  that  4  happened  from  eating  of  pork  of  swine  killed  at  private  houses. 

*'  Therefore,  of  these  35  invasions  of  trichinose,  it  is  certain  that  29  have  l>een  de- 
termined by  hogs  raised  and  killed  iu  that  country.  Was  I  right  in  8ayjn«^  to  yon, 
day  before  yesterday,  that  there  was  a  veritable  phantasmagona  passing  before  yonr 
eyeaf 

"The  epidemic  of  trichinose  iu  Malaga  was  caused  by  hogs  raisedand  slaughtered  in 
Uimt  country ;  and  the  French  consul  declared  that  the  cases  of  trichinose  up  to  that 
date  were  caused,  without  exception,  by  pork  meat  sent  under  the  form  of  sausages 
from  the  village  of  Gilena,  province  of  Andalusia,  and  that  this  malady  had  not 
been,  up  to  the  present,  observed  in  the  same  meats  imiMU'ted  from  the  United  States. 

Liastly,  the  question  of  hygiene  has  been  disposed  of^in  a  sovereign  manner  by  de- 
cinons  of  competent  scientific  bodies,  by  decision  of  the  hygiene  consultative  com- 
mission, and  by  decisions  of  the  academy  of  medicine,  the  most  authorative  body, 
and  the  one  of  which  the  competency  is  the  highest  and  the  most  universally  recog- 
nized, as  follows: 

**The  Academy  of  Medicine,  by  a  majority  of  (Jy  vote^  out  of  72  votere,  has  decided 
that,  thanks  to  our  cooking  habits,  the  eating  of  pork  was  entirely  harmless.  It  de- 
cided that  there  were  no  |)re<;autionary  measures  necessary  to  be  taken,  no  special 
mle  to  edict,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  interfere  with  the  im])ortation  of  salted 
meals  into  France." 
This  last  decision  of  the  Academy  of  Me<licine  is  too  important  for  us  to  hesitate  in 

extracting  the  following  passage  from  the  discussion  which  preceded  the  vote  above 

mentioned: 
**ln  the  month  of  October  last  M.  Brouardel  was  sent  into  (rermany,  to  Halberstadt, 

Saxony,  to  oliserve  an  epidemic  of  trichinose  that  had  just  manifested  itself.     Trichi- 

naed  pork,  badly  examiue<l,  had  been  sold  to  the  public  as  hashed  meat  and  sausages. 

The  meat  thus  prepared  had  been  mixed  with  that  of  a  healthy  animal.     The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  ate  this  hash  raw,  spread  on  their  bread.     In  a  single  village  250 

persons  were  attacked  with  trichinose,  and  of  this  number  42  died. 
''From  the  statements  of  M.  Bronardel  it  appears  that  these  maladies  happened  about 

thiw  weeks  after  the  sale  of  the  meat;  that  is,  after  September  13,  and  that  the  in- 

diridiials  who  ate  of  this  meat  the  three  first  <lays  were  the  worst  attacked,  bnt  the 

meat  boncht  and  eaten  the  four  following  days  caused  less  and  less  numerous  victims. 
"M.  Colin  explained  this  fact  as  due  to  the  iniluence  of  the  salt,  which  progressively 
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enfeebled  and  finally  paralyzed  the  reproducing  energy  of  the  trichina.  He  adds  that 
one  cannot  rely  on  putrefaction  to  destroy  these  parasites;  they  live  and  multiply  in 
the  most  different  situations. 

**  M.  Brouardel  again  adds  other  statements.  For  example,  the  sex  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  influence  on  the  development  of  the  trichina,  but  children  seem  to  remit 
trichinose  better  than  adult  persons.  The  cooking  of  trichinaed  meat  takes  away  all 
unhealthy  character.  A  family  ate  sausages  from  the  trichinaed  meat  of  the  animal 
-without  a  single  member  of  the  family  feeling  any  the  worse,  l)ecause  they  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  let  it  remain  for  five  minutes  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  However, 
the  cook  who  ate  some  as  well  as  the  family  was  ill.  She  acknowledged  later  on  that  she 
had  taken  a  piece  of  cme  of  the  sausages  and  ate  it  raw.'' 

M.  Brouardel  next  puts  the  question  to  know  if  doctors  are  not  sometimes  called  to 
treat  patients  suft'ering  from  trichinose  without  recognizing  the  disease.  He  described 
the  three  different  symptoms  or  conditions  of  the  disease  as  follows:  1st.  Gastro-in- 
testinal  disorders,  diarrhea,  «&.c.  2d.  Muscular  pains,  prostratipn,  stupor.  3d.  Ca- 
chexy, physiological  misery. 

''The  examination  of  suspected  meat  is  practiced  in  Berlin  with  a  perfectly  sure 
method.  It  is  not  the  same  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  and  notwithstanding  tbe*^  i^'my 
of  18,000  persons  charged  to  inspect  swine  meat,  accidents  like  the  one  at  Halberstadt 
may  again  happen,  either  because  of  the  negligence  or  the  want  of  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  inspectors. 

''The  only  sure  manner  to  prevent  trichinose  consists  in  cooking  the  pork,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  impose  this  on  the  Germans,  who  like  to  eat  raw  pork.  In  this  is  the  danger 
for  Germany.    This  danger  does 'not  exist  for  us,  because  of  our  cooking  habits." 

We  may  further  remark  before  closing  this  article,  because  it  is  an  essential  point, 
that  all  trichinose  epidemics  have  been  due  to  the  eating  of  fresh  meats  and  never  to 
that  of  salted  meats. 

There  is  no  guarantee  against  fresh  meats  but  by  the  cooking;  while  against  the  trich- 
ina of  salted  meat  there  is  first  the  curing  and  then  the  cooking  after.  There  is,  there- 
fore, in  this  last  case,  two  guarantees  instead  of  one.  The  trichina  that  on  a  chance 
may  have  resisted  an  insufficient  curing  is  not  able  to  resist  even  a  little  cooking.  I^ 
therefore,  our  representatives  would  be  logical  in  their  entire  prohibition  they  snonla 
prohibit  still  more  rigorously  than  salted  meats  all  meats  (pork)  living  or  slaughtered, 
cooked  or  raw,  smoked  or  potted,  of  all  countries.  They  must  forbid  with  quite  as 
much  vigor  the  sale  and  consumption  of  our  French  pork.  They  must  massacre  with- 
out mercy  every  pig  in  France  for  fear  of  catching  tne  trichinose  in  eating  a  slice  of 
fresh  pork  insufficiently  cooked. 

The  same  logic  of  our  deputies  will  soon  bring  about  the  result  that  we  may  not 
drink  any  more  wine  or  alconol;  to  never  go  out  in  a  carriage,  in  a  boat,  or  in  a  rail- 
way car,  for  fear  of  accidents  which,  these  latter  at  least,  are  not  rare  nor  contestable 
as  those  of  the  trichina. 

Is  it  to  this  that  our  representatives  wish  to  arrive  ?  We  shall  see  when  the  project 
of  law  proposed  by  M.  Gaudin  is  discussed.  Our  readers  will  find  further  on  the  text 
of  this  project  of  law,  as  well  as  the  new  decree,  called  the  suspension  decree,  and 
the  report  of  l^e  minister  of  commerce,  showing  the  motive  of  the  decree  of  suspen- 
sion and  invoking  a  precedent. 

We  will  follow  attentively  the  discussion  of  the  project  of  law,  but  we  must  say 
that  the  micrographic  inspection  that  forms  its  base  seems  to  us  too  costly  and  even 
absolutely  impracticable,  because  of  the  army  of  employes  and  pfficers  it  would  neces- 
sitate. (This  inspection  necessitates  in  Germany  18,000  employes  and  officers,  and 
costs  40,000,000  francs  per  year.) 

We  hope  and  trust  that  our  deputies  will  not  be  influeuced  by  the  vote  of  surprise 
that  has  been  torn  out  of  them,  and  which  contradicts  the  decisions  seriously  taken 
on  the  advice  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Science  has  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  the  origin  of  trichina,  but  hereunder  is  a 
fact  that  may  become  a  useful  indication. 

The  great  breeding  of  hogs  is  done  in  America  on  the  immense  plains  of  the  West. 
The  forests  are  cleared,  trees  cut  down,  the  rubbish  is  burned,  and  corn  is  grown  on 
which  the  hogs  destined  for  slaughter  are  fattened.  This  breeding  amounts  to  the 
figure  of  35,000,000  hogs.  It  is  not,  therefore,  as  in  Europe,  the  closet  emptyiugs 
(filth)  that  fattens  hogs  for  pork,  but  corn* 

That  is  perhaps  the  explanation,  absolutely  experimental,  of  this  fact  officially 
stated,  that  the  causes  of  trichinose  reported  in  Europe  are  caused  by  European-bred  hog$. 

The  Government,  whose  mission  it  is  to  defend  the  general  interests  of  the  country, 
cannot  let  itself  be  influenced,  under  such  conditions  as  these,  by  considerations  or 
quibbles  of  speculators. 

The  counter  result  of  this  action  is  already  showing  itself.*   A  bill,  said  to  be  a 

"retaliation  measu re,'' has  just  been  introduced  in  the  United  States  Congress.    It 

Authorizes  the  President  to  cause  to  be  examined  all  products  arriving  from  the  conn- 

tr/efi  that  have  prohibited  certain  American  goods  because  of  hygiene,  and  to  forbid 
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the  importstion  into  the  United  States  any  of  theoe  prodiicto  that  might  be  considered 
as  injurious. 

We  hope  that  the  French  cabinet  may  avoid  the  realization  of  this  threat  that 
would  close  almost  completely  the  United  States  markets  to  our  exnortations,  which 
are  already  so  tried;  and  that  it  may  give  satisfaction  to  the  real  interests  of  our 
eonntry,  interests  that  are  evident  to  every  person  who  will  study  the  question  without 
prejudice. 


ALLEGED  SHIPMEHT  OE  AMERICAH  WHEAT  TO  BOHEMIA 

REPORT  BT  CONSVLQEySRAL  WEAVER,  OF  VIENNA. 

The  New  York  Herald,  on  the  16th  of  December  la«t,  published  a 
cablegram  from  Vienna,  that  a  cargo  of  5,000  tons  of  American  wheat 
hsA  arrived  at  Laabe,  on  the  Elb^,  Bohemia,  being  the  first  American 
wheat  that  had  ever  entered  Austria. 

Being  very  desirous  of  learning  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  alleged  ship* 
meDt«  I  at  once  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Herrmann,  our  agent  at  Bei- 
chenberg,  who,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter,  writes  me, 
under  the  date  of  the  24th  instant,  as  follows : 

After  mskiuK  the  minutest  inquiries  resiiecting  the  importation  of  American  wheat, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  successful  in  that  information  which  I  have 
desired.  The  inclosed  original  correspondence  from  various  forwarding  houses,  who 
are  most  likely  to  know  alM>ut  the  subject,  will  show  you  how  far  apart  their  opinions 
are.  While  one  positively  asserts  that  American  wheat  has  been  imported  into  Bo- 
hemia, another  denies  this  statement,  while  yet  others  say  that  it  has  been  shipped 
into  Germany  only,  but  not  passed  the  frontier.  The  Commercial  Agency  of  the  Im- 
perial Royal  Northwest  Bahn  at  Laube  are,  I  believe,  the  most  reliable  informants,  and 
the  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  whole  that  no  American  wheat  has  been  im^ 
ported,  into  this  country. 

All  the  informations  are  based  on  grain  and  rye,  but  not  wheat. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  no  American  wheat,  but  only  American 
rre,  has  been  imported  as  yet  into  this  empire,  although  large  quantities 
of  wheat  have  been  sent  up  the  Elbe  to  the  very  frontier  of  Austria. 

It  is  probable  that  the  entry  duty  of  50  kreuzere^  per  metrical  centner 

S~7  cents  per  220  pounds),  equivalent  to  5^  cent^  per  bushel,  required  to 
paid  when  crossing  the  Austrian  frontier,  has  been  sufficient  to  shut 
oat,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  importation  of  American  wheat  into 
this  country,  whereas  the  duty  on  rye  is  only  half  that  on  wheat,  viz., 
25  krewzers  per  metrical  centner. 

JAMES  RILEY  WEAVER, 

Consul' General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna^  January  26,  1884. 


CATALOHIAH  JACKS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  80HEU0H. 

Daring  the  past  year  I  have  been  addressed  by  several  stock  raisers 
and  agricultural  societies  in  thedifterent  States  in  regard  to  Gatalonian 
jacks,  and  their  suitability  for  exiK)rtation  to  the  United  States.  I 
tboaght  it  best  to  gather  as  much  information  on  the  subject  as  possible, 
aod  compile  it  in  a  short  report  which  might  answer  for  all  parties 
iDterested. 
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Tbe  stallion  donkeys,  or  '^japcks,''  as  they  are  commonly  caLl4 
this  province,  and  more  especially  those  from  the  district  of 
have  been  long  "celebrated  for  their  large  size  and  excellent  qualiti 
mule-getters.  Most  of  the  farmers  in  the  district  of  Vich  1 
donkeys,  and  it  is  estimated  that  from  forty  to  fifty  are  eligible  foi 
every  year. 

These  jacks  are  mature  at  the  age  of  two  and  one-half  years 
retain  their  vigor  until  they  are  fourteen  years  old. 

The  average  height  of  a  Vich  jack  at  three  years  of  age  is  t 
14^  hands  of  4  inches,  but  some  are  to  be  found  as  high  as  16  han 

The  price  of  donkeys  has  increased  considerably  during  the  las 
years  on  account  of  the  great  demand  there  has  been  for  them.  Y 
ones,  say  from  two  to  three  years  old,  have  fetched  from  $200  to 
each  the  past  season. 

The  food  of  donkeys  in  this  distrii:5t  consists  of  barley,  oats,  n 
beans,  locust  beans,  chaff,  and  green  stuff. 

The  climate  of  Vich  is  fairly  temperate,  the  winter  temx>er 
ranging  from  40°  to  60®  Fahr.,  and  summer  temperature  7(P  to  80 

These  donkeys  have  been  sent  to  India,  Australia,  Cape  of 
Hope,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  and  have  been  fou 
adapt  themselves  easily  to  di^erent  climates. 

The  first  lot  exported  as  an  experiment  to  the  United  States  cout 
of  six  jacks,  shipped  by  order  of  William  HaU,  of  Charlestown,  in 
ber,  1848.  In  the  following  year  28  donkeys  were  shipped  to  the  S 
In  the  year  1852  another  lot  of  26  jacks  were  sent,  and  in  June  last  ( 
12  donkeys  were  shipped  to  New  York  (via  Marseilles)  for  a  dea 
the  State  of  Kentucky. 

There  are  not  many  opportunities  for  shipping  donkeys  ft'om 
direct  to  the  States.  They  have  generally  to  go  to  Marseilles  bj-  stej 
and  there  they  are  transshipped  by  steamer  to  New  York.  Charges 
Barcelona  to  Marseilles,  $8,  and  from  Marseilles  to  New  York,  i 
$25  per  head,  exclusive  of  boxes  and  keep  during  voyage.  One  at 
ant  must  accompany  every  six  animals. 

FRED'K  H.  SCHEUCH,  Com 

United  States  Consulate, 

Barcelona^  Spain^  February  0,  1884. 


CSHSUS   OF    DSITMARK— THE    TElTDEirCY    OE    THE  POPULA' 
EBOM  THE  BUBAL  DISTBICTS  TO  THE  TOWITS  AHD  CITIE 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RYDER,  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

I  have  herewith  the  honor  to  transmit  a  short  synopsis  of  tl 
turns  recently  made  public  by  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  census  t 
in  the  year  1880  of  the  population  of  the  Danish  Kingdom. 

Upon  a  close  examination  of  the  diflPerent  sections  of  this  volumi 
statistical  work,  with  its  innumerable  mass  of  figures,  giving  an  e 
rate  r^sum'^  of  the  population  and  its  increase,  as  also  of  its  rel 
redistribution  in  the  towns  and  rural  districts,  together  with  the 
ous  subdivisions  of  sex,  age,  the  marriage  state,  occupation,  and 
tary  condition  of  the  people,  it  will  be  seen,  on  comparing  them 
previous  returns,  that  the  progress  which  has  taken  place  in 
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branohes  has  not  been  one  of  sudden  fits  and  starts,  but  must  rather  be 
reviewd  in  the  light  of  a  steady  and  regular  progressive,  economical, 
aud  social  iuiprovenient  in  all  directions. 

From  the  various  sections  of  these  tables,  the  following  results  may 
be  extracted:  First,  that  a  considerable  increase  has  taken  place  in 
the  population  during  the  last  deceunium  (1870-^80),  namely,  of  185,526 
souls  (1,980,257  as  against  the  previous  census  with  1,794,733). 

Although  this  increase  does  not  fully  come  up  to  that  of  the  former 
decennial,  still  but  few  other  European  states  can  show  a  higher  rate 
of  increase,  namely.  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Greece,  the  remaining  states  being  behind,  some,  indeed,  very  far  below 
Denmark  in  this  respect. 

The  increase  of  population,  which  in  previous  decenniums  was  larger 
in  Jutland  than  in  the  islands,  is  now  about  equal  for  both  these 
divisions  of  the  kingdom ;  and  as  regards  the  islands,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  whereas  the  island  of  Fyer,  previous  to  1840,  constantly  showed 
the  greatest  increase,  whilst  the  islands  of  Zealand,  Gotland,  and  Fals- 
ter  were  remaining  stationary,  ever  since  that  date  there  has  been 
a  steady  tendency  towards  the  reversing  of  such  order  among  the 
islands,  and  that  Zealand  now  occupies  the  first  place  in  its  increase  of 
population.  This  advance  on  the  part  of  Zealand,  as  plainly  shown  by 
the  tables,  will  be  found  to  be  intimately*  connected  with  the  very  large 
increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  latter  years  in  its  chief  town, 
Copenhagen.  The  increase  of  i>opuIation  in  the  capital  during  this 
period  has  been  at  a  rapidly  augmenting  rate,  namely,  from  0.46  per 
cent,  yearly  during  the  years  1801  to  1840,  to  1.20  per  cent,  from  1840 
to  1860,  to  1.67  per  cent,  from  1860  to  1870,  and  lastly  to  2.62  from  1870 
to  1880. 

A  similar  movement  is  likewise  to  be  noticed  in  the  provincial  towns 
throughout  the  country,  although  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  is  seen 
in  the  increase  of  the  capital.    Nevertheless,  here,  as  in  most  of  the 
European  states,  is  to  be  observed  the  constant  tendency  of  the  popula- 
tion to  migrate  towards  the  towns  at  the  cost  of  the  rural  districts. 

Thus,  on  comparison  with  the  census  of  previous  periods,  a  constant 
decline  will  be  found  in  the  percentage  of  increase  of  i)opulation  through- 
out the  rural  districts;  for  whereas  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  there  was  a  regular  increase  of  0.97  per  cent.,  a  gradual  falling 
<^  took  place  in  the  following  deceunium  until  it  reached  0.92  in  I860- 
^0,  and  is  now  reduced  to  0.61  per  cent,  in  1870-'80. 

The  result  of  this  movement  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  much  smaller 
relative  difference  between  the  populations  of  the  towns  with  those  of 
the  rural  districts  as  in  former  times.  Thus  while  the  population  of  the 
rural  districts  in  1801  was  3f  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  towns  collect- 
ively throughout  the  kingdom — and  even  in  1840  nearly  4  times  as  large 
— the  i-elative  positions  in  1860  were  only  as  3^  to  1 ;  and  now  in  1880 
as  2 J  to  1.  The  change  is  most  notable  in  Jutland  where  the  rural 
population  in  1801  Vas  9  times  as  large,  whilst  in  1880  it  was  only  5^ 
times  over  those  of  the  towns. 

As  regards  the  density  of  population  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  the 
neighboring  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  Finland  with  their  large  tracts 
of  sparsely  populated  lands  have  a  much  less  dense  population  than 
Denmark  in  1880;  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  fertile  Pyrenean  pen- 
insula, as  well  as  Greece,  Hungary,  and  Scotland. 

On  the  other  hand  Saxony  and  Belgium  maintained  a  density  of  popu- 
lation four  timeS'  as  great  as  that  of  Denmark ;  England  and  Wales, 
three  and  a  half  times;  the  Netherlands,  two  and  a  half;  and  Alsace, 
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Lorraine,  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  and  Italy,  twice.  The  extremes  in  the 
different  countries  are  to  be  found  in  Finland,  with  282  inhabitants  per 
square  mile,  and  Belgium,  with  9,975,  Denmark  occupying  the  ninth 
place  in  the  list  of  sixteen  countries,  with  2,753  per  square  mile. 

As  regards  the  relative  proportions  existing  between  the  two  sexes 
of  the  population,  these  are  given  in  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1880 
as  1,0()<)  males  to  1,036  females. 

The  female  sex  have  thus  in  Denmark  the  same  superiority  in  nambers 
as  is  to  be  observed  in  most  of  the  European  states ;  nevertheless,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Denmark  is  overlargely  represented  by  the  females. 

Besides  the  United  States  of  America,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Belgiauii 
where  the  male  population  has  the  ascendency,  it  is  only  in  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Hungary,  and  Prussia  where  the  population  of  females  is 
proportionately  less  than  in  Denmark. 

Again,  on  comparing  the  results  of  the  four  last  censuses,  it  is  shown 
that  in  the  average  numbers  of  members  composiiig  a  family  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline ;  namely,  from  5.03  members  in  1840  to  the  respect- 
ive numbers  in  the  following  three  censuses  of  1860,  1870,  and  1880  of 
4.85,  4.82,  and  4.75,  this  decline  being  most  visible  in  the  suburban  dis- 
tricts. 

The  numbers  of  both  sexes  entering  the  marriage  state  can  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  other  lands,  these  being  given  with  352  married 
men  and  340  females  per  1,000  of  each  sex. 

As  regards  the  sanitary  condition,  whilst  the  weekly  returns  of  death- 
rate  in  the  towns  and  the  average  longevity  of  the  population  compares 
very  favorably  with  those  of  other  countries,  it  cannot  at  the  same  time 
be  conceded  that  here  as  in  other  lands  the  sad  scourges  of  idiocy  and 
lunacy  are  found  with  each  succeeding  census  to  be  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease, there  being  now  given  in  the  census  of  1880,  idiots,  2,627,  and 
lunatics,  3,288,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  1,248,  and  the  blind,  1,294;  and 
finally,  the  several  means  of  subsistence  of  the  Danish  population  is 
devoteid  under  the  following  heads,  namely,  the  professional  and 
literary  classes  with  131,978  inhabitants;  the  pensions  with  18,682; 
capitalists  with  25,693;  agricultural  classes  (proprietors,  tenants,  as 
also  farm  laborers),  together,  with  930,612 ;  industry  and  commerce  wiUi 
586,925;  seamen  and  fishermen  with  57,437;  daily  laborers  and  me- 
chanics with  174,863;  workhouses  and  asylums  with  31^399;  the  agri- 
cultural interests  being  thus  shown  to  be  of  prominent  importance  for 
the  kingdom. 

HENRY  B.  RYDER, 

Consul. 

Consulate  op  the  United  States  of  Amebioa, 

Copenhagen^  November  5,  1883. 
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TRADE  OF  RIGA. 

REPORT  BT  CONSULAR  AGENT  BOMBOLDT. 
SHIPPING  CHARGES  AT  RIGA. 

I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  some  observations  regarding 
certain  charges  to  which  vessels  coming  with  cargo  are  subject  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  customs  of  this  port: 

Address — Oammission. — If  stated  in  the  charter  party,  "  Ship  free  from 
address,"  such  is  not  paid  by  the  ship  at  .this  port;  but  in  the  neigh- 
boring port  of  Libau  this  clause  does  not  exempt  the  ship  from  payiug 
same,  and  consequently  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  following 
daose  inserted  in  the  charter-party,  viz :  *^  Ship  free  from  address,  even  if 
the  customs  of  the  port  should  stipulate  otherwise." 

Lighterage. — For  ships  chartered  to  Riga,  or  as  near  as  they  can  safely 
get,  owners  might  be  under  the  impression  that  all  lighterage  would 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  receivers  of  the  cargo,  but  unless  the  charter 
Btipulates  '^  all  lighterage  at  Eiga  and  the  roads  to  be  at  merchant's 
expense,"  the  ship  would,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  port,  be  held 
liable  for  all  costs  of  lighterage. 

The  draught  of  water  on  the  bar  at  Boldera  (the  outer  port  of  Eiga)  is 
between  17  and  18  feet,  and  on  the  bar  near  Eiga  town  14  to  15  feet. 

Freight  payment  in  cash  at  current  rate  of  exchange  means,  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  the  port,  the  rate  of  exchange  for  three  months' 
bills,  which  is  generally  about  I  per  cent,  less  than  the  rate  for  short 
bills;  and  if  it  is  understood  that  the  freight  is  to  be  paid  in  ^^  cash,"  the 
charter  ought  to  provide  this,  with  the  following  clause :  ^^At  the  rate  of 
exchange  for  short  bills." 

NAVIGATION. 

The  winter  of  1882-'83  was  unusually  long,  and  navigation  was  closed 
firom  the  latter  part  of  December  until  the  3d  of  May,  when  the  first 
steamer  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  ice.  From  tliat  time  to  the 
1st  of  October  there  arrived  at  this  port  921  steamers  and  842  sailing 
vessels,  the  greater  part  being  steamers. 

The  British,  Grerman,  Scandinavian,  and  Dutch  flags  were  mostly 
represented.  The  German  steamer  fleet  in  the  Baltic  has  augmented 
very  ronch  during  the  last  few  years.  I  regret  not  to  be  in  a  position  to 
report  any  visit  in  this  port  of  any  ship  flying  the  American  colors. 

EXPORTS  AND   IMPORTS. 

The  export  trade  was  very  brisk  for  a  couple  o{  months  subsequent 
to  the  reopening  of  the  navigation,  and  consisted  mostly  of  grain  (oats, 
rye,  barley,  hemp,  and  linseed),  wheat  (in  very  small  lots),  flax,  hemp, 
fir-deals,  battens,  sleepers,  and  timber.  The  exports  during  the  sum- 
mer have  fallen  ofl'  somewhat. 

The  harvest  has  been  pretty  good  in  this  district,  and  a  lively  export 
business  is  anticipated  this  season  in  grain,  hemp,  and  flax.  For  steam- 
ers the  freights  have  ruled  low,  whereas  for  sailing  vessels,  owing  to 
scarcity  of  tonnage,  the  rates  for  wood  cargoes  have  gone  up. 

Petroleum. — The  imi>ort  from  the  Cnited  States  is  on  the  decrease, 
owing  to  the  Russian  oil  gaining  the  field  in  consequence  of  its  being 
about  25  per  cent  cheaper,  although  the  American  product  is  consid- 
ered superior  in  quality.  * 

AgricuUural  implements^  tools,  &c.,  from  the  United  States  are  appre- 
ciated in  this  market  and  find  a  ready  sale. 
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The  railways  in  the  interior  connected  with  this  i)ort  have  lately  re- 
duced their  tariff  on  grain,  and  from  this  cause  a  larger  export  iu  the 
autumn  may  be  looked  for.  The  railways  to  Liban  may  also  likely  fol- 
low suit,  and  it  is  under  contemplation  there  to  have  elevators,  after 
the  American  system,  erected,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  increasing  basi- 
ness  in  every  way. 

Exhibition. — Duiing  this  summer  a  local  artisans  and  trades  exhi- 
bition was  held  in  this  city  and  wa«  very  well  supported  with  exhibits 
flrom  this  and  neighboring  districts. 

PET.  BOMBOLDT, 

Consular  Agent. 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Riga,  October  1,  1883. 
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TJtANSLATED  FROM  THE  OERMAN  OF  P.  8ER0K,  SHIP-BROKER  AT  ST.  PETMJUIBUM0, 

BY  OOJrsXTL'QENERAL  8TANT0K. 

Navigation  for  1883  opened  on  the  3d  (15th)  of  May,  and  on  the  26th 
November  (7th  December)  the  last  steamers  left  our  port. 

There  arrived  from  abroad,  in  all,  1,955  steamers  and  sailing  \e&a^iBf 
which  are  divided,  according  to  number  and  capacity,  among  the  fol- 
lowing nations: 


Whence. 


SnKlisb.... 
Oerman 

BAIliBh     . . . 

Korweji^iaii 
Swedish  ... 
Bnsalan  . . . 

Dotoh 

Austrian  .. 

French 

Italian 


Total. 


Divided  as  foUowB : 


Ships. 


744 

425 

262 

208 

190 

104 

«4 

6 

8 

4 


590, 919 

174, 251 

111,  102 

69.891 

39,052 

28.720 

26.791 

3,488 

1,378 

1,042 


Steamers. 

Tooa. 

680 

587,201 

283 

153,286 

106 

00,887 

40 

13.994 

100 

32,168 

14 

6.385 

25 

17,542 

66 

n^ot 

142 
166 

st» 

168 

9&,m 

30 

CMI 

Total 1    1,955  :    1,054,643 


1,267 


90 

89 

6 

8 

4 


l,8lt 
1.0tt 


901,003 


6M  j  158,Mt 


Of  these,  115  steamers  (90,867  tons)  and  69  sailing  vessels  (27,274 
tons)  cleared  in  ballast  for  other  Baltic  ports. 

Of  the  vessels  which  arrived,  10,  with  3,587  tons,  remained  here,  being 
destined  far  inland  navigation.  Seven  Bussiau  ships  with  1,487  tons 
wintered  here  in  Gronstadt. 

Compared  with  preceding  years  the  figures  are  as  follows: 


Total. 


Divided  as  follows: 


Tear. 


Ships. 


1880 2,889 

1881 1,904 

J882. 2,193 

JSn. 1.965 


Tons. 


1,119,601 

841. 107 

1. 006, 595 

1,054,648 


Steamers. 


Number.  I    Tons. 


1,188 
1,009 
1,069 
1.257 


784,674 
646.786 
794f  S44 
601,008 


Sailing 


Number. '  Toaa. 


1,701 

8W  ,  lfl,«i 
1,194  .  «l.ffl 
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Although  the  namber  of  ships  arriviDg  this  year  was  less  thau  in 
preceding  ones,  the  tonnage  at  the  disposal  of  our  exx>ort  trade  was  con- 
siderablj  larger.  Fewer  vessels  left  in  ballast,  and  the  number  of  small 
ve^fiels  was  greatly  reduced. 

Of  the  two  principal  articles,  grain  and  wood,  the  export  was  7,847,003 
tchetverts  and  90,094  standards.  Of  the  total  export  87  per  cent,  was 
cat  Tied  by  steam  and  13  per  cent,  by  sailing  vessels.  In  the  preceding 
year  the  proportion  was  76  per  cent,  to  24  per  cent. 

The  reason  why  so  few  sailing  vessels  were  employed  was  not  an 
absence  of  demand,  but  on  the  contrary  because  of  a  lack  of  such  ves- 
sels, for  ou  the  whole,  as  will  be  manifest  later,  they  commanded  higher 
freights  than  steamers. 

The  activity  in  the  grain  trade  toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  year, 
in  sales  for  delivery  in  spring  and  the  early  summer  months,  induced 
many  of  our  leading  firms  in  January  to  secure  vessels  for  the  east  coast 
of  Great  Britain  at  2s.  and  for  the  Continent  at  2h.  3d.  per  quarter  of 
wheat,  several  steamers  being  chartered  for  three  consecutive  trips. 

The  succeeding  dullness  and  the  consequent  retrogressive  movement 
in  all  grain  markets  caused  later  oft'ers  of  vessels  at  these  prices  to  be 
declined. 

From  the  extensive  activity  in  all  ship-yards  it  would  appear  that 
there  are  plenty  of  steamers  to  meet  the  usual  demands  of  the  trade. 
Throughout  the  season  freights  moved  within  narrow  limits,  and  even 
the  usual  rise  for  the  last  autumn  trips  was  feeble,  and  only  devils  were 
forced  to  make  a  decided  advance. 

Steamships  Irom  Cronstadt  commanded  at  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion, for  London,  Is.  9d.  to  Is.  lO^d.;  to  the  east  coast  of  Grent  Britain, 
1«.  lOid.;  to  the  Continent,  between  Hamburg  and  Havre,  2*.  l^d.;  to 
Bouen,  2s.  *iid.  per  quarter  of  wheat  of  490  pounds.  Other  cereals  in 
proportion  according  to  London  and  Baltic  piinted  rates. 

Towards  the  end  of  5lay  these  rates  could  no  longer  be  maintained, 
ships  being  offered  for  London  and  the  east  coast  at  Is.  0</.,  for  the  Con- 
tinent at  Is.  9^.,  and  towards  the  middle  of  June  contracts  for  Ivondon 
were  made  at  even  Is.  4:^d.  In  the  l>eginning  of  July,  Is.  dd.  was  paid 
for  the  east  coast,  2s.  for  the  Continent,  2s.  3//.  for  Kouen,  and  these 
rates' prevailed  until  the  end  of  August,  when  2h.  was  paid  for  the  east 
coast,  2«.  3d.  tor  the  Continent,  and  2s.  6d.  for  Rouen. 

A  further  improvement  took  place  in  Se|>tember,  when  2s.  4Jf/.  for 
the  east  coast  and  2s.  7W.  for  the  Continent  were  paid.  This  was  the 
maximum,  and  from  this  time  on  the  rates  declined  to  2s.  l^d.  and  2«. 
ad.^  closing  in  October  at  east  coast,  2s.  3d. ;  Continent,  2^.  6d.\  Rouen 
2i.9d. 

Contracts  tor  grain  for  Bremen  and  Bremerhaven  were  closed  at  17 
and  16  marks  per  last. 

Flax  freights  opene<l  in  May  and  June  at  20s.  for  Hull,  22s.  iid.  for 
Leith,  and  25«.  per  ton  for  Dundee;  soon  fell  off  2s.  0/7.,  reassuming  in 
aatuuin  the  former  prices.  To  Antwerp  and  Dunkirk  freights  were, 
until  the  beginning  of  September,  pretty  steady  at  30  francs  per  last, 
whence  they  rose  gradually,  closing  at  40  francs. 

Wood  freights  tegan  in  spring  at  30h.  to  29s.  for  London  and  27h  6d. 
lor  Hull,  rising  in  July  to  32s.  Ed.  and  30^.,  in  August  to  35s.  and  32s. 
6d,^  whilst  towaixls  the  close  of  the  season  kos.  and  42/?.  6d.  for  London 
and  Hull  were  promptly  paid  per  St.  Petersburg  standard  of  105  cubic 
feet. 

Trade  with  the  Baltic  was  dull  throughout  the  season,  and  was  effect- 
uated with  Stettin  and  Liibeck  by  the  regular  boats  exclusively. 
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Orain  freights  varied  between  12  and  19  marks  for  Stettin,  and 
and  15  marks  per  last  for  Liibeck. 

For  Stockholm  and  Southern  Sweden  freights  opened  with  from 
to  14  marks,  to  Soundparta  with  from  14  to  15  marks  per  last  of  gra 
rising  in  Augnst  from  3  to  4  marks,  at  which  level,  with  few  variatioi 
they  remained  to  the  end.  To  East  Jutland,  ftx)m  20  to  26;  to  Bi 
Norway,  from  20  to  27  marks  per  last  of  grain  were  paid. 

STEAMERS  FROM  OITY. 

Merchandise  freights  were:  Stettin, 28;  Copenhagen  ^anchorage), 2 
Hamburg,  25  marks,  with  10  per  cent. ;  Amsterdam  ana  Rotterdam, 
florins;  Antwerp  and  Dunkirk,  50  francs  and  15  per  cent;  Malmo, 
crowns;  Gothenburg,  30  crowns;  Ghristiania,  35  crowns.  All  in  fl 
per  last,  but  in  many  instances  considerable  reductions  had  to  be  mad 

Orain  shipments  from  the.  Nevsky  paid  5  marks,  flax  for  Dunki 
5  francs,  and  for  Scotland  5«.  advance  on  the  above  quotations  fire 
Cronstadt.  For  Hamburg  via  the  Putifoflf  Port  (new)  grain  freigh 
varied  from  19  to  22  marks  per  last. 

Sailing  vessels  from  Cronstadt,  before  the  new  deal  arrivals  from  tl 
interior,  were  difficult  to  place,  even  at  30«.  for  London  and  27«.  6d.  i 
coal  x)orts;  Holland,  21  to  22  florins,  and  60  francs  to  Bordeaux. 

During  July,  however,  30«.  and  32«.  6d,  had  to  be  paid  to  coal  ports,  ai 
23  to  24  florins  to  Holland;  60  francs  to  Northern  France;  71  francs 
Bordeaux;  and,  ultimately,  40«.  and  42«.  6(2.  were  paid  to  coal  i)on 
and'46«.  to  London,  per  St.  Petersburg  standard. 

SAILING  VESSELS  PROM  THE  OITY. 

Freights  opened  at  28.  9d.  to  the  eastern  co^t  of  Great  Britain,  • 
to  Channel  ports,  3s.  Sd.  to  the  Continent,  per  quarter  of  wheat;  27«.l 
per  ton  of  flax,  12«.  6d.  per  ton  of  oilcake,  to  Scotland ;  22  marks  p 
last  of  oilcake  to  East  Jutland ;  23  marks  per  last  of  bonedust  to  Hai 
burg ;  12^  florins  per  80  cubic  feet  of  deals  to  Holland.  The  lack 
small  suitable  vessels  was  soon  perceptible,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Ja 
the  east-coast  ratio  was  3«.,  and  at  the  commencement  of  August  Ss,  6 
with  a  proportionate  increase  for  Channel  and  continental  ports.  ^ 
the  same  time  the  rates  for  Scotland  were  14«.;  coaling  ports,  L3«.  64 
east  coast  of  England,  14^.  6e2.,  per  ton  of  oilcake,  and  to  the  Norbott< 
1^  crowns  per  cool  of  meal.  The  rise  continued,  reaching  its  height 
September,  with  26s.  6d.  to  east  coast  of  England,  2U.  to  the  east  coa 
of  Scotland,  and  20s.  to  coaling  ports,  per  ton  of  oil-cake;  25  florins 
Holland  per  100  poods  of  naphtha;  30  marks  to  Western  Sweden, 
marks  to  the  Danish  islands,  per  last  of  oil-cake;  23  marks  to  soai 
ports,  24  marks  to  West  Sweden,  25  marks  to  East  Jutland,  per  2,0 
kilograms  of  rye,  and  16  florins  to  Holland  per  last  of  deals.  Short 
before  close  of  navigation  a  slight  decline  took  place,  the  last  vess( 
being  forced  to  accept,  for  coaling  ports,  oil-cake  at  ISs.  6d.;  boneda 
17«.;  crushed  bones,  19«. 

The  sea-canal  was  used  during  this  season  by  34  steamers  and  1 
sailing-vessels,  with  a  draught  of  from  16  to  17  feet,  English.  The  i 
ported  merchandise  delivered  at  the  Putiloflf  Harbor,  as  well  as  1 
grain  loaded,  was  carried  back  and  forth  in  lighters,  so  that  this  p 
has  actually  no  value  but  for  merchandise  destined  for  immediate  si 
ment  per  rail  to  the  interior.  Lighter  rates  were  not  cheaper  than  th 
^vm  Cronatadt. 
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Work  ou  the  canal  and  the  Gatuyefsky  basin  progresses  rapidly,  so 
that  it  is  probable  that  by  next  autumn  vessels  drawing  firoui  18  to  20 
feet  can  come  up  to  the  Neva. 

The  canal  begins  at  Gronstadt  and  follows  a  straight  line  of  about  20 
versts  (7  versts  equal  4  English  miles)  to  Putiloff  Harbor,  where  it 
divides  in  two  branches,  the  northern  one  of  which  leads  to  the  GutH- 
yefsky  basin,  about  5  versts  further.  The  southern  branch  is  intended 
for  barges  and  lighters  only.  One  third  of  (he  length  of  the  canal  is 
protected  by  dike«.  It  has  a  width  at  the  water-level  of  350  and  at 
the  bottom  of  210  feet,  and  is  projected  for  the  unobstructed  piissage 
of  vessels  drawing  20  feet<. 

The  Gatuyefsky  basin  has  a  superficial  area  of  50,000  square  fathoms, 
and  725  fathoms  of  docks  on  the  east  and  northern  sides  for  loading  and 
unloading. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  customs  buildings,  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion,  are  completed,  this  harl>or  will  probably  be  the  port  of  discharge 
and  loading  for  most  vessels  arriving  with  a  miscellaneous  cargo. 

The  tracks  surrounding  the  basin  connect  with  the  railways  leading 
to  the  interior.  For  those  vessels  arri\ing  with  coal  and  iron,  which 
cannot  berth  directly  at  the  coal  depots  and  factories,  Gronstadt  must 
continue  to  be  the  port  of  discharge,  as  also  the  port  for  loading -with 
deals  and  the  principal  part  of  the  grain  shipped.  It  is  indeed  pro- 
I>osed  to  create  other  harbors,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  whole  ship- 
ping trade  at  Gutuyefsky,  but  there  is  no  prospect  that  this  will  be 
effected  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  prospects  of  next  year's  freighting  business  are  favorable,  inas- 
much as  there  is  a  sufficient  stock  of  grain  to  meet  even  a  lively  foreign 
demand,  but  higher  rates,  in  consideration  of  the  ample  ship-room  for 
ordinary  conditions  now  existing,  can  hardly  be  expected. 

Contracts  for  the  coming  year  have  already  been  closed  with  steam- 
ers for  several  consecutive  trips,  beginning  with  the  opening  of  navi- 
gatioDy  from  Gronstadt,  at  following  rates:  Eastern  coast  of  England^ 
1$.  9<f.,  and  28.  for  the  Continent  (between  Hamburg  and  Havre),  ana 
at  1«.  lO^d.  to  the  east  coast,  2ft,  l^d.  to  the  Continent,  2«.  4^(2.  to  Chan* 
nel  ports,  2s.  l^d.  to  the  west  coast  of  England,  28. 10^//.  to  Ireland  per 
quarter  of  wheat.  Other  grain  in  proportion ;  and  at  these  rates  there 
are  more  ships  than  wares.  Contracts  tor  the  delivery  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain  at  Stetti  have  been  closed  by  the  regular  packets  at  14 
marks  per  lash. 

Sailing  vessels  also  were  placed  at  3«.  per  quarter  wheat,  from  city^ 
for  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  at  128.  6d.  per  ton  of  oilcake  to 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  with  the  usual  options. 

St.  Pbtersbubg,  December^  1883. 


smp-BuiLDnrG  oir  the  ttke. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LOCKE    OF  NEWCASTLE. 

For  years  past  the  river  Tyne  has  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  greatest  shipbuilding  districts  in  Great  Britain.  Her  banks^ 
from  Newcastle  to  the  coast,  contain  no  less  than  nineteen  great  yards, 
in  which  are  built  vessels  of  every  description,  from  a  steam  launch  to 
a  twin-screw  steel  steamer  of  3,500  tons.  These  yards  are  furnished 
with  all  the  most  improved  machinery,  with  the  very  latest  inventions 
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in  every  branch  of  the  trade,  and  the  Tyue  ship-builders  point  w 
pride  to  the  stanch,  seaworthy  vessels  they  turn  out,  a  pride  that 
not  unwarranted,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  current  we 
one  of  the  Tyne  firms  has  received  an  onJer  for  the  construction  oi 
large  twin-screw  steamer  for  use  in  Her  Majesty's  service.  - 

That  the  ship-builders  have  utilized  their  advantages,  during  the  pi 
year  especially,  is  shown  by  a  glance  at  the  official  returns  of  the  amoo 
of  tonnage  launched  on  the  Tyne  during  the  year  ending  December « 
1883,  which  show  that  in  that  time  tliere  were  turned  out  159  vesse 
whose  gross  tonnage  aggregated  216,673.  The  Clyde,  the  greatest  shi 
building  river  in  the  world,  whose  banks  are  but  a  succession  of  yan 
launch^  in  the  same  time  326  vessels  of  417,881  tons,  there  being 
Arms  building  on  the  Clyde,  while  on  the  Tyne  there  were  but  19,  o 
of  which,  the  Palmer  Iron  Ship-building  Company,  launched  a  great 
amount  of  tonnage  than  any  one  firm  on  the  Clyde. 

But  the  Tyne^  while  the  largest,  is  not  the  only  ship  building  port 
this  consuhir  district.  There  is  the  river  Wear,  on  which,  notwil 
standing  there  is  in  progress  an  engineer's  strike  which  has  lasted  s 
mouths,  and  is  likely  to  continue  as  long,  126  vessels  of  212,313  to 
were  launched ;  the  river  Tees,  which  launched  44  vessels  of  81,7 
tons;  West  Hartlepool,  39  vessels  of  67,065;  Whitby,  8  of  13,662,  ai 
Blyth,  5  of  5,869  tons,  making  a  grand  total  of  381  vessels  of  597,2 
tons  launched  on  the  Tyne  and  within  this  consular  district,  against  3 
vessels  of  417,881  tons  on  the  greatest  ship-building  river  in  the  worl 
placing  this  coast  at  the  head  of  the  list  by  55  vessels  and  179,396  toi 

Following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  vessels  built  in  this  consul 
district,  and  on  the  Clyde,  during  the  year  1883: 


^i»*"<^*-  I    firiM.     i  vowels. 


Namber  .  Namb«r      6tm 

toai 


Blver  Tyne 

Biver  We«r 

Hirer  Tees 

Hartlepool 

Whitby 

Blyth 

Totals 

Clyde 

Northeast  coast  over  Clyde 

Clyde,  increase  of  tonnage,  1883  over  1882 

l^ortbeast  coast,  increase  of  tonnage,  1888  over  1882. 


The  business  on  the  Tyne  has  been  steadily  growing,  the  output 
1880  having  been  148,713  tons;  1881,  177,165;  1882,  208,406,  and  18^ 
21(>,573  tons.  Perhaps  a  large  part  of  the  increase  of  the  past  year  m 
be  attributed  to  something  else  beside  the  legitimate  demand  to  supl 
loss  by  wrecks  and  permanent  withdrawals.  The  preceding  year  ^ 
one  of  unusual  acti%ity.  There  was  a  great  demand  on  all  sides  for  v 
sels,  particularly  for  iron  steamers  for  carrying  purposes.  Large  ord< 
were  given  in  1882  which  could  not  be  filled  during  that  year  on  accot 
of  that  increased  activity.  Consequently  the  vessels  were  comple^ 
and  come  under  the  returns  of  1883.  Whether  or  not  the  haste  to  ba 
in  1882-'83  was  justifiable  is  a  question  that  is  just  now  very  serioai 
agitating  the  minds  of  the  shareholders  in  the  many  steamship  co 
panics  organized  at  that  time. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  proposition  to  make  iron  take  t 
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piaoeof  wood  in  ahip-bnilding  was  severely  ridiculed  and  the  proposers 
acoflfed  at  aa  dangerous  dreamers.  But  exi>erience  has  shown  not  only 
that  iron  ships  ai-e  safer  than  wooden,  but  that  they  are  si)eedier  and 
better  adapted  in  every  way  to  the  re<iuireineiits  of  (»oiniuerce.  But 
even  iron,  at  the  very  height  of  its  popularity,  is  to  be  supplant^l  by 
a  more  formidable  rival — steel.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  every- 
where iu  favor  of  this  change,  and  last  year  stn'^eral  of  the  firms  on  the 
Tyne showed  their  estimation  of  its  devMirability  by  building  of  steel, 
where  two  years  ago  they  would  have  used  iron  in  the  construction  of 
the  same  class  of  vessel.  In  all  the  list  of  vessels  launched  on  this 
coast  last  year  not  one  of  wood  is  mentioned. 

The  figures  given  in  the  table  above  make  a  very  gratifying  showing 
in  cold  black  aiul  white.  Not  only  has  the  increase  in  vessels  and  ton- 
nage been  very  large  here,  but  in  every  ship-building  port  in  the  king- 
dom. 2few  firms,  anxious  to  rea])  the  goldeu  harvest  of  the  two  pre- 
oeiling  years,  established  yards  at  every  available  spot,  no  less  than  five 
having  begun  operations  on  the  Tyne  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

Was  there  any  necessity  for  additional  yards!  Did  the  legitimate 
demands  of  commerce  call  for  this  great  increase  to  the  already  enor- 
moiw  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  t  From  the  (piayside  comes  the  reply 
of  vessel-owners :  "We  cannot  leave  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  except  at  "a 
loss";  and  they  prove  the  truth  of  their  statements  by  taking  their 
vessels  oat  of  commission.  There  are  at  the  i)resent  time  over  an  hun- 
dred steamers  laid  up  along  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  the  owners  refusing 
to  load  them  with  the  certainty  of  dead  loss  staring  them  in  the  face. 
The?  hope  by  lessening  the  amount  of  carrying  tonnage  to  three,  rates 
up  to  a  living  figure.  If  that  does  not  succeed,  they  will  lie  idle  until 
spring,  which  they  hope  will  revive  all  branches  of  the  trade  and  ena- 
ble them  to  once  more  do  a  business  at  least  remunerative  enough  to 
keep  them  from  the  actual  loss — so  much  actual  money  out  of  jKHjket — 
they  would  suffer  if  they  undertook  a  voyage  now.  But  it  is  acknowl- 
edged on  all  sides  that  the  outlook  for  vessel-owners  for  the  coming 
season  is  gloomy  enough.  They  say,  bitterly,  that  the  ciirrying  trade 
is  overdone ;  that  even  in  the  best  of  times  ratios  could  not  be  main- 
tained at  anywhere  near  their  old  point,  because  there  is  more  tonnage 
offered  than  there  is  freight  to  be  carried.  Or,  a-s  a  prominent  shipping 
merchant  aptly  put  it,  *'  The  number  of  vessels  destroyed  and  the  in- 
crease of  business  during  the  pa^st  two  years  have  not  justified  the  addi- 
tions that  have  been  made  in  that  time  to  our  merchant  marine.^ 

It  is  not  oidy  on  the  quayside  alone  that  this  feeling  obtains.  The  ship- 
yards that  a  year  ago  this  time  were  teeming  with  busy  workmen  are 
DOW  working  half,  and  even  quarter  forces.  Instead  of  all  the  stocks 
fall  of  vessels  in  various  stages  of  com]>letiou,  the  work  being  pushed 
to  the  utmost  to  fill  the  numerous  orders  on  the  books,  there  is  many  a 
stock  without  a  vessel,  and  many  an  order  book  without  an  order, 
^ole  yards  are  lying  idle.  Where  there  is  work  the  hours  of  labor 
bave  been  cut  down,  and  wages  reduced.  Notices  have  been  given  of 
still  farther  reductions,  and  on  the  last  week  in  this  month  and  the. first 
in  March  the  following  scale  of  time  wages  will  go  into  eftect  in  nearly 
every  yard  from  Blyth  to  the  Tees:  Cari)enters,  .">«.  (W7.  ($l..'i2)  per  day; 
joiners,  5«.  4d.  ($1.28);  spar-makers,  5«.  2d.  ($1.25);  riveters  and  caulk- 
^6$,  ($1.20);  smiths  and  riggers,  4«.  M.  ($1.14);  painters,  4*.  7d. 
(•UO);  fitters,  4«.  Cd.  ($1.08);  sail-makers,  4«.  4rf.  ($1.04);  hoiders-on 
and  drillers,  4«.  (96  cents);  strikers,  3*.  id.  (80  cents).  Piece-work  will 
be  reduced  about  20  per  cent. 

The  workmen  are  not  dissatisfied  with  this  reduction,  but  accept  it,  in 
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almost  every  instance,  cheerfally ,  and  are  glad  to  be  able  to  keep  their 
places  even  at  these  fifjures.  They  see  the  number  of  men  dropping  off 
eaeh  week  as  fast  as  the  work  in  hand  is  finished,  and  they  see  bat  few 
keels  being  laid.  With  the  number  of  vessels  in  commission  and  out  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  expect  continuous  work  at  the  old  figures. 

From  present  indications  1884  will  see  a  marked  falling  off  in  tiie 
amount  of  tonnage  launched  here  and  at  other  ports  in  this  district. 
True,  through  some  cause  not  now  apparent,  there  may  be  a  revival 
from  this  depression  Inter  in  the  season.  But  this  is  not  looked  forward 
to  with  any  degree  of  hopefulness  even  by  the  most  sanguine.  The 
measures  taken  by  ship-builders  everywhere,  the  wholesale  discharge  ot 
workmen,  and  the  sweeping  reduction  of  wages  show  that  they  have 
but  little  hope  for  the  improvement  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs, 
in  the  near  Aiture  at  any  rate.  All  the  larger  firms  are  industriously 
drumming  for  orders,  but  they  come  in  very  slowly,  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  for  vessels  of  inferior  size  and  quality.  Competition  is  aa> 
usually  strong,  and  contracts  are  being  made  at  unusually  low  figures^ 
But  with  all  this  the  great  depression  continues,  and  to  all  appearances 
will  continue  for  months  to  come. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  ship-building  in  this  district  during 
the  past  year,  the  condition  of  the  trade  at  the  present  writing,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  immediate  future. 

ROBINSON  LOCKE, 

ConguL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne^  February  12,  1884. 


VOETH  OF  EirOLAirD  IBOIT  TRADE. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  LOOKS,  OF  NEWOASTLEON'TYNB. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  an  extract  from  the  Newcastle 
Chronicle  referring  to  the  North  of  England  iron  trade,  and  giving 
the  current  market  prices  of  iron  per  ton,  as  decided  by  the  board  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration. 

ROBINSON  LOCKE, 

OonsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Newcastle-onTyney  January  24, 1884. 


THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  IRON  TRADE. 

■ 

[From  the  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,  January  24,  1884.  J 

The  folio wiug  document  was  issued  at  Darlington  yesterday : 

board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  for  the  manufactured  iron  trad! 

of  the  north  of  england. 

January  23,  1884. 

Gentlemen  :  We  append  copy  of  Mr.  Waterhouse's  report  for  the  two  moDths  end- 
ing December  31,  1883,  containing  the  selling  prices  of  iron. 
Your  obedient  servants, 

J.  R.  WINPENNY, 
EDWARD  TROW, 
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44  Gresham  Street,  £.  C,  January  22,  1884. 

To  ike  dUtiraiaii  and  memhen  of  the  Board  of  Conciliaium  and  Arbitration  for  ike  J/ami- 

factured  Iron  Trade  of  ike  Iforik  of  England : 

Gkntlbmek:  HaTing  collected  from  the  firms  and  companies  belonging  to  or  a«60- 

dated  for  this  purpose  with  your  board  the  retoms  of  their  sales  of  maDufactured 

•iron  daring  the  two  months  ending  December  31,  1H83,  and  having  verified  the  fiame 

by  an  examination  of  their  books,  I  certify  the  average  net  selling  price  per  ton  to 

have  been  £5  17«.  lid. 

Beneath  are  statements  of  the  different  classes  of  iron  sold,  and  the  averagt*  net 
selling  price  of  each : 

Salee  during  tke  two  monike  ending  December  31, 1883. 


Weight  invoiced. 


Description. 


Tons.    I    cwt.        qrs.         Ibe. 


510  i         11  0  '         22 


PlAtcA 74,893!  11  0  0 

14,227  I  11  1  5 


Percent-       Aveniee 
•ge  of     net  price  per 
total.  ton. 


0.47  '     £5    9    3.23 
68.11  5  19  10.93 


12.03  ,        «    0    5.36 
20,079  ;  14  1  '  11  I        19.39  6    9    1.24 


Totid 109,220  i  7  3  10  |      100.00  5  17  11.84 


I  am,  gentlemen,  yoar  obedient  servant. 


EDWIN  WATERHOUSE. 


This  return  shows  a  decline  of  2«.  8d.  per  ton  upon  the  previous  one  sent  out  ui>  to 
the  end  of  October.  The  wages  are  not  affected  thereby,  as  Dr.  Watson  haH  an  award 
under  consideration,  the  sliding  scale  not  being  in  existence.  If  the  sliding  scale  had 
remained  in  force,  the  decline  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  a  r^uction  of 
wages  at  the  present  time.  There  is  a  decline  under  each  head  in  the  production  for 
the  last  two  months  of  1883  except  for  rails,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  late  days  at  the 
end  of  the  year  affecting  the  output,  as  the  works  did  but  little  for  the  last  month  ot 
the  year.  The  return  made  twelve  months  ag^  gave  the  net  average  selling;  prices  at 
£6  8«.  6d.  There  was,  therefore,  a  redaction  of  prices  on  the  year  of  10«.  7d.,  a  very 
considerable  decline.  The  forthcoming  award  will,  it  is  believed,  be  affected  more 
or  lesB  by  the  present  return.  The  production,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  the  return 
iasned  to  the  end  of  October,  was  117,365  tons,  as  against  109,220  tons  in  the  present 
return. 


PETEOLEUM  AHD  TOHHAOE  DUES  IH  MALTA. 

REPORT  BY  OONaUL  WOBTHINGTON. 

I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  summary  of  information  I 
have  obtained  concerning  the  basiness  in  American  petroleum  in  Malta. 

Petroleum  oils  are  not  subject  to  any  duty,  and  are  treated  as  "free 
goods."  There  are  no  Government  charges  for  wharfage  and  lighterage, 
and  the  only  obligatory  document  vessels  have  to  prepare  for  and  lodge 
at  the  custom-house  is  a  manifest  of  imports,  but  no  papers  or  infor- 
mation are  claimed  for  any  description  of  exports. 

The  small  charge  for  custody  of  x)etroleum  oil  in  Government  ware- 
houses amounts  to  id.  (one  cent)  per  case;  a  case  contains  two  "tins" 
of  5  gallons  each. 

The  amount  of  American  petroleum  imported,  exported,  and  consumed 
in  Malta  for  the  year  1882  is  as  follows: 

,  Cases. 

Remaining  December  31, 1881 41,179 

Imported  from  the  United  States 43,038 

Imported  from  Tunis 80 

Imported  from  Greece 3,969=  47,087 

Exported 12,900 

Cominmed  in  Malta  (282,380  gallons) 28,238 
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The  brands  of  petroleum  received  from  the  United  States  and  most 
used  in  Malta  include  "Gaslight/'  "Atlantic,'^  "Peerless,"  "Pratt^g 
Eadiant,''  and  "Pratt's  Astral." 

The  present  prices  at  which  the  importer  (I  take  his  last  invoices). 
gets  petroleum  from  the  United  States,  landed  and  put  in  his  stoie- 
house  in  Malta,  all  expenses  paid,  are  five  shillings  and  fivepence  half- 
penny per  case,  or  13  cents  per  gallon. 

The  wholes-ale  merchants'  selling  price  per  case  is  five  shillings  and    ' 
seveupeuce  per  case,  or  13J^  cents  per  gallon. 

Tlie  retail  selling  price  at  the  shops  to  consumers  is  six  shillings  pw 
case,  or  14J  cents  per  gallon. 

The  slight  difference  between  price  per  gallon  at  which  the  retailer 
buys  and  sells,  i.  e.,  one  cent  per  gallon,  seemed  a  strangely  small  proflt| 
but  was  accounted  for  in  two  ways. 

First.  The  market  price  having  dropped  since  the  purchase  of  the 
last  cargo  received  here. 

Second.  A  systematic  diluting  of  the  article  practiced  by  the  small 
dealeis. 

Petroleum  oil  is  in  very  general  use  throughout  the  islands  for  illu-  ' 
minuting  purposes.    The  poorer  classes  in  the  towns  buy  it  by  the  lamp- 
ful,  it  being  brought  to  their  doors  by  peddlers  who  sell  it  in  as  smiul 
quantities  as  even  a  penny's  worth.  Otherconsumersbuy  itby  the"tiii.* 

In  the  chief  city  of  the  islands,  Yaletta,  a  gas  company  lights  the 
street^s  and  ])ublic  buildings  and  hotels  with  coal  gas,  charging  at  the 
rate  of  $1.50  per  thousand  feet. 

The  tonnage  dues  charged  in  the  port  of  Malta  are  as  follows:  E^eiy 
ship  or  other  sea-going  craft  discharging  in  these  islands  any  qaantity 
of  goods  shall  pay  tonnage  dues  at  the  rate  of  3d.  (or  6  cents)  per  ton* 

Steamships  shall,  even  when  they  shall  not  have  discharged  any  gooda^ 
pay  port  dues  regulated  as  follows :  If  the  tonnage  of  the  ship  does  not 
exceed  400  tons,  £1 ;  if  it  exceeds  that  limit,  but  does  not  exceNed  800 
tons,  £3. 

The  Government  "office  fees"  are:  Certificates  under  the  official  seal^ 
each  '2s  6d. ;  sheets  of  printed  official  forms,  each,  2d. 

Merchant  steam-vessels  exclusively  chartered  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment, and  English  war-ships,  are  not  subject  to  the  payment  of  port 
dues. 

JOHN  WORTHINGTON, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Maltaj  October  6, 1883. 

.  i 
J 


JAPAHESE  FISH-OIL. 

BEPOBT  ST  CONSUL  TAN  BVRBN,  OF  KANAOAWA. 

Our  invoice  record-books  show  such  a  rapid  increase  in  the  exports* 
tion  to  the  Unite<l  States  of  ^<  fish-oil,"  in  its  different  forms,  that  Ihav6 
thought  it  might  prove  a  matter  of  interest  to  our  people  to  know  some* 
thing  of  its  method  of  preparation  and  uses. 

It  is  obtained  from  a  small  tish  called  ^'iwashi"  (promoanoed  d-wa-sU)^ 
found  in  enormous  shoals  aloui;  the  Japanese  coasts,  especially  in  tte 
ricinity  of  Nam  bu,  on  the  north  of  the  main  island.    The  largest  catchei  \ 
are  wade  iu  winter. 
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The  ordinary  process  of  trying  is  the  one  employed.    The  fish  are 

placed,  with  a  little  water,  in  large  iron  kettles  over  a  hot  fire  and 

thoroughly  boiled.    The  contents  are  then  poured  into  sniull  filtering 

bags  of  paper,  outside  of  which  are  similar  ones  of  strong  cloth.    A 

number  of  these  are  placed  in  a  press  which  forces  out  the  oil  through 

the  pores  of  this  double  envelope.     Usually  two  qualities  of  oil  are  ob- 

taioed,  the  finer  of  the  color  of  ordinary  table  sherry,  the  other  a  dark 

brown.    The  first  is  secured  by  a  double  trying  and  filtering.    The  re- 

sidaamremaifiing  in  th*^  bags  after  pressure  resembles  soft  brown  soap. 

This  is  known  in  commerce  as  ''fish-stock,"  ''fish- wax,"  "fish-oilcake,^' 

"fish-tallow,"  '« fish-oil  foots,"  and  "soap-stock." 

Before  the  importation  of  kerosene  this  fish  oil  was  largely  used  in 
Japan  for  illuminating  purposes.  In  its  diflerent  forms  it  is  now  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles,  and  in  softening  the 
hemp  ased  in  rope-making. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  its  exports  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  taken  from  the  customs  reports: 

Yen. 

ISeO 10,620.81 

lft<l 3,09H.02 

18«2 105,783.07 

Id83(fir8tteii  months  only) ..  13;],  858. 33 

The  demand  from  the  United  States  seems  to  have  been  recognized 
here  for  the  first  time  in  1882,  when  the  value  shipped  to  New  York, 
via  Suez,  declared  at  this  consulate  general,  was  $1,615.98,  Mexican, 
while,  daring  the  past  year  (1883),  the  declared  export  to  the  United 
States  from  this  port  has  risen  to  $40,211.06,  Mexican. 

Still  another  valuable  article  is  obtaine<l  in  the  ])reparation  of  the  oil, 

namely,  a  rich  manure,  which  consists  of  the  bones  and  skin  of  the  fish, 

the  residnum  left  in  the  boilers  after  the  fat  is  removed.    It  is  known 

here  as  "kaw,"  and  is  said  to  be  of  more  value,  as  a  fertilizer,  than 

gaano. 

I  cannot  ascertain  thnt  any  of  this  is  sent  away  from  the  country, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondere<l  at,  as  the  prime  necessity  of  the  Japanese 
fkimer  is  fertilizing  material. 

TH08.  B.  VAN  BUREN, 

Consul' OeneraL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Kanagawa^  Japan^  January  19, 1884. 


BUTTERIHE  AHD  OLEOMAROARIHE  IH  HOLLAND. 

MEPOBT,  BT  CONSUL  ECKSTEIN,  OF  AMSTERDAM,  ON  THE  IMPORTS  OF  AND  TRAF- 
FIC IX  OLEOMARGARINE,  AND  THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  EXPORTS  OF  BUTTER- 
JNE,  IN  1883. 

It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  transactions  in  the  articles  of  margarine 
and  bntterine  in  the  markets  of  this  country,  in  1883,  were  exempt  from 
the  dejiressed  and  unfavorable  condition  attiiching  to  the  general  com- 
merce and  industries  of  the  country  during  the  year  in  question. 

The  imports  of  margarine  from  the  United  States  were  considerably 
larger  than  in  18H2,  and  also  from  Knropean  countries  of  prodnction; 
and  so  has  the  manufacture  of  artificial  butter  been  progressive  and 
prosiierous,  as  the  exports  of  the  products  have  increased  during  the 
year  by  several  millions  of  kilograms. 
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The  folio wiug  is  a  statement  showing  the  total  imports  of  marga 
in  the  Netherlands  in  1883,  the  quantity  sold  and  delivered,  and 
stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year,  viz : 


Whence  imported. 


From  United  SUteB 

From  Austria  and  France  (estimated) 


Total 

Sold  and  delivered  in  1883 

Stock  on  hand  December  31, 1888 


Tierces.  .  Kilog 


122,000      18. » 
lft,M 


f    84.0( 
-    82,M 


Formerly  the  market  was  sabject  to  constant  and  great  flactnati 
in  the  price,  but  during  the  past  year  it  was  characterized  by  m 
more  steadiness. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  change  in  the  price  occurred  rather  sadde 
when  early  in  the  year.  In  January,  prime  American  goods,  previoi 
held  at  and  even  over  100  florins  per  100  kilograms,  declined,  and  ' 
soon  thereafter  i^old  at  85  florins,  which  remained  the  ruling  figure 
some  time. 

A  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  butterine  in  England,  the  princi 
market  for  the  article,  caused  a  further  decline,  so  that  in  July  onlj 
florins  could  be  realized  for  same  or  highest  grade  American  proda< 

Along  in  September  the  trade  became  quite  animated,  and,  in  coi 
quence  of  a  temporary  decrease  in  the  imports,  the  price  rose  again 
90  florins,  not,  however,  to  be  long  maintained,  but  soon  to  come  dc 
again  to  82  and  80  florins,  at  which  latter  figure  it  stood  at  the  closi 
the  year. 

The  total  value  represented  by  the  imports  of  margarine,  Ameri< 
and  foreign  product,  in  1883,  is  estimated  at  about  20,000,000  florins 

The  stock  remaining  on  hand  at  the  end  of  year  consisted  almost 
clusively  of  inferior  goods,  of  which  about  5,000  tierces,  a  great  d 
whereof  is  said  to  be  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of  butterine,  were  h 
for  account  of  American  makers. 

Amongst  the  most  noteworthy  facts  appearing  from  the  figures  in 
foregoing  review  of  the  year's  transactions  are:  that  the  importances 
value  of  the  markets  of  this  country  can  hardly  be  overestimated  by  • 
manufacturers  and  exporters  of  margarine,  and  the  great  extent  to  wh 
these  markets  are  now  being  supplied  by  Euro|>ean  producers  of 
article. 

But  it  is  not  only  that  our  manufacturers  are  now  met  here  by,  i 
will  henceforth  have  to  encounter,  formidable  European  competition, 
account  of  the  quantity  of  the  goods,  but  more  particularly  in  coi 
quence  hereof:  that  the  quality  of  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
European  product  has  recently  been  so  very  much  improved.  This 
fers  more  especially  to  Austriau  margarine,  various  brands  of  wh 
rank  now  about  as  high  and  command  about  the  same  prices  as  pri 
American  goods.  In  this  connection,  I  deem  it  further  deserving  tc 
stated  that  the  butterine  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country 
quite  extensive,  and  are  being  constantly  more  and  more  developed 

Large  amounts  of  capital  are  invested  therein,  and  no  exertioi 
wanting  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  not  only  to  retain  bat,  if] 
sible,  to  increase  the  high  reputation  their  product  already  enj 
wherever  known  or  in  the  trade. 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  state  how  desirable  an  object  it  would  a 
to  be  for  all  interested  parties  in  the  United  States  to  maintain,  or, 
can  be  done,  to  increase  their  sliare  m  lYie^  \,T«A^\\i  c^\x^1\otl« 
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I  likewise  hold  it  to  be  annecessary  to  explain,  in  detail,  the  reasons 
why  I  believe  this  should  be  done,  or  point  out  how  it  may  be  accom- 
pMed. 

I  persuade  myself  that  these  are  matters  which  are  quite  as  well,  if 
not  mach  better,  understood  at  home.  But  assuming  this  to  be  the  case, 
it  appears  rather  inexplicable  how,  nevertheless,  it  happened,  in  the 
ooone  of  the  past  year,  and  not  uufrequently  either,  that  good  cause 
foroomplaint  was  given  respecting  some  of  the  marks  of  margarine  of 
wellkDown,  long-established,  high  reputation,  failed  in  reality  to  come 
"np  to  the  mark,"  after  the  highest  figures  had  been  realized  for  them, 
and  when  the  goods  came  to  be  ^^  worked  up"  in  the  butterine  factories. 

I  will  not  further  enlarge  upon  this  so  important  point,  as  it  covers  a 
fiust  which  I  would  much  prefer  to  have  no  occasion  to  allude  to,  but 
ftd  that  I  could  hardly  do  justice  to  the  subject  in  hand  without  men- 
taoning  it. 

Fnrtiiermore,  it  is  done  upon  the  suggestion  of  parties  here  heavily 
engaged  in  the  business,  who  handle  the  American  product  exclusivelyf 
and  who  claim  that  their  interests  in  the  matter  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  producers  and  exporters  of  the  article  in  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  and  as  a  warning  or  admonition,  I  would  offer  the  fol- 
k>wing  few  further  remarks,  and  which,  I  trust,  may  be  appreciated. 

It  is  one  of  the  strongly  marked  and  peculiar  chai*acteristics  of  the 
people  of  this  country  who  are  engaged  in  important  affairs,  such  as 
inancial  operations,  manufacturing  or  merchandising,  &c.,  to  be  un- 
commonly cautious,  hesitating,  and  slow  ere  they  ever  bestow  great  or 
fiill  confidence  in  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  in  business  in- 
tttconrse  or  with  whom  they  are  obliged  or  desire  to  have  commercial 
relations. 

However^  their  confidence  once  gained,  is  not  easily  shaken  or  lost 
again,  bat  if  ever  forfeited  and  withdrawn,  it  becomes  far  more  difiicult 
to  be  reestablished,  than  it  was  to  gain  it  in  the  first  place,  which  is 
ilways  difficult  enough. 

D.  ECKSTEIN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulatb, 

Amsterdam^  January  19,  1884. 
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REPORT  BT  OONSVL  POTTER, 

^'^WKH  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL. — ViBWS  AND  ACTION  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN  OOV- 
^^WONT.— The  SCHOOL  buildings,  their  DIVISIONS  AND  uses;  what  THE 
•''nj)INOS  CONTAIN  AS  CONVENIENCES  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS. — GO>'ERN- 
*ttT  OF  THE  SCHOOL ;  ITS  MUSEUM ;  WHAT  18  SOUGHT  TO  BE  ACCOMPUSHED  BY 
''tt  I8TABLISHMENT  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. — PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION  ;  TERMS  OF  AD- 

*J««03r,  Ac 

OPBNINO  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

^6  spacious  and  beautiful  buildings,  which  have  been  in  process  of 
^'^on  for  more  than  three  years,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  this 
^brated  and  growing  school,  was  formally  opened  on  the  15th  day 
w  December  last,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  by  the  immediate  repre- 
^talive  of  the  Prussian  Government,  his  excellency  Baron  Gossler, 
^^^ot^  of  the  department  of  education  and  worship.    There  were  pres- 
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ent  a  large  number  of  distinguished  personages  and  high  state  officii 
from  different  parts  of  Prussia,  and  the  occasion  was,  in  many  wa; 
interesting. 

The  minister  was  assisted  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  for  the  d 
by  his  excellency  Baron  von  Bardeleben,  president  of  the  province 
Bhenish  Prussia,  and  by  the  following  officials:  Mr.  Lueders,  ch 
counselor  for  the  department  of  education ;  Mr.  von  Schiirtz,  chief  coii 
selor  for  the  Government,  district  of  DUsseldorf ;  bis  honor  the  majM 
Mr.  Kiiper;  the  deputy  mayor,  Mr.  Schiiller,  and  the  aldermen  ai 
councilmen  of  the  city  of  Crefeld ;  Mr.  Heimendahl,  privy  counsel 
and  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  members  of  th 
body;  the  head  masters  of  the  high  school;  the  clergymen  of  all  reli 
ions  denominations,  and  the  professors  of  the  Royal  Textile  School. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  characteristics,  origin,  and  growth  of  tl 
school  may  be  of  interest  as  well  as  useful  to  those  who  are  encouragii 
at  this  time  the  establishment  of  a  similar  institution  in  the  Unit< 
States.  Although  this  school  has  been  in  existence  but  a  comparative 
brief  period,  its  usefulness,  in  promoting  and  improving  the  textile  i 
dnstries  in  this  locality,  has  been  so  marked  as  to  be  recognized  throug 
out  the  German  Empire.  It  is  said  to  be  now  the  largest,  best  a 
pointed,  and  most  progressive  of  any  similar  institution  in  Europe. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  school  is  regarded  as  a  most  importai 
clement  in  giving  character,  life,  and  energy  to  manufiictures  and  trai 
in  textiles  in  this  part  of  Prussia,  and  its  foundation  is  in  every  w: 
creditable  to  the  active  commercial  community  which  has  done  so  mu^ 
to  bring  it  into  existence. 

Mr.  Alexander  Heimendahl,  president  of  the  Crefeld  Chamber  of  Co 
merce,  has  been  tireless  in  hard  work  and  perseverance  in  its  beha 
and  to  this  gentleman  is  largely  due  the  credit  for  the  great  succc 
attending  the  enterprise. 

ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF   THE   SCHOOL. 

In  the  year  1878  the  Prussian  minister  of  commerce,  in  complian 
with  requests  embraced  in  a  report  and  petition  submitted  by  the  Oi 
feld  Chamber  of  Commerce,  appointed  a  commission  to  visit  Franc 
Belgium,  p]ngland,  Italy,  and  other  countries  which  had  attained  esp 
cial  success  in  any  branch  of  textile  manufactures.  This  commissio 
consisted  of  officials  and  experts  who  represented  the  Prussian  Goven 
ment  and  the  Crefeld  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  were  instructed  t 
investigate  and  thoroughly  study  the  systems  of  technical  educatio 
prevailing  in  those  countries,  and  to  i)articularly  note  the  latest  in 
provements  in  methods  of  textile  manufacture. 

The  report  subsequently  submitted  by  this  commission  to  the  Pra 
sian  Government  induced  the  minister  of  commerce  to  decide  in  fav< 
of  the  establishment  of  a  textile  school  to  be  located  at  Crefeld.  Th 
city,  which  had  the  distinction  of  expending  more  money,  in  proportic 
to  its  population,  for  educational  purposes  than  any  other  town  in  Pm 
sia,  oftered  the  Government  an  eligible  site  for  the  buildings  and  150,0 
marks  toward  their  construction.  The  earnest  convictions  of  the  ci 
zens  of  this  extensive  manufacturing  community  were  thus  made  ma 
fest  as  to  the  necessity  of  establishing,  upon  a  comprehensive  scale 
central  school  for  weaving. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings  alone  have  been  something  more  th 
760,000  marks,  of  which  sum  the  Prussian  Government  fumist 
525,000  marks;  and  nothing  appears  to  have  been  omitted  to  mt 
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their  ailaptation  perfect  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  con- 
structed. With  a  view  of  giving  a  more  cx)rrect  idea  of  their  elevation 
and  arrangement  than  can  l>e  done  by  a  written  description,  I  have  ap- 
pended to  this  report  three  photographic  views  in  perspective,  and  a 
ground  plan  showing  the  divisions  and  uses  to  which  the  several  floors 
of  the  huildings  are  devoted. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  while  the  people  of  Germany  are,  in  a 
sense^poor,  and  their  Government,  with  no  surplus  revenue,  feels  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  the  exercise  of  frugality  in  every  branch  of  its 
administration,  it  nevertheless  regards  it  as  sound  national  economy  to 
makeliberal  appropriations  in  aid  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  an  institution  for  techuical  culture  "Of  this  description. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  commemoration  of  the  golden  wedding  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  the  conmiercial  community  of  Crefeld  contributed 
means  to  establish  a  fund  for  granting  stipends  to  talented  poor  schol- 
ars; and  later,  when  it  was  decided  to  add  to  the  weaving-school  de- 
partments for  dyeing,  printing,  and  finishing,  the  liberality  of  the  same 
contributors  was  again  exhibited  by  raising  the  considerable  funds 
demanded  by  the  Government  to  meet  tlieir  proportion  of  the  increased 
expenses  incurred  by  reason  of  the  addition  of  the  departments  named. 
The  means  for  paying  the  ordinary  running  expenses  of  the  school 
are  derived,  in  part,  from  public  sources — the  state  paying  one  half, 
while  the  city  of  Crefeld  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  provide,  in  equal 
proportions,  for  the  remaining  half. 

When  the  school  has  a  full  attendance  the  fees  from  scholars,  although 
the  sum  is  but  a  trifle,  comparatively,  will  pay  a  largo  part  of  the  cur- 
rent expenses,  the  deficiency  to  be  supplied  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, the  city  of  Crefeld,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  not  amounting, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  more  than  50,000  marks  (812,000)  annually. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1879,  the  school  was  opened  and  instruction 
was  commenced  with  II  scholars.  In  six  months  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  24.  The  full  complement  of  students  for  the  weaving-school 
is  150.  At  this  date  135  students,  from  all  parts  of  Germany  and  from 
foreign  countries,  are  in  attendance  in  the  weaving  department  and  are 
receiving  instruction  in  the  various  branches  which  exhibit  the  latest 
improvements  in  textile  manufactures. 

The  minister  representing  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  said  the  Govern- 
ment highly  appreciated  the  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  the  school  by 
pablic-spirited  citizens,  and  he  was  especially  gratified  to  note  the  sub- 
stantial results  already  seemed  by  the  harmonious  working  of  state 
officials  with  those  of  the  city  and  commercial  community  of  Crefeld, 
and  he  designated  the  occasion  which  was  being  c6mmemorated  Jis  one 
of  great  honor,  not  only  to  that  city,  but  to  the  whole  of  Germany. 

In  order  to  show  how  highly  the  Government  valued  the  services 
rendered  the  state  by  the  four  gentlemen  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  active  and  successful  work  in  securing  the  establishment  of 
this  school,  which  promises  so  well  in  favor  of  German  industries,  the 
Emperor  has  conferred  upon  them  decorations  and  orders  of  high  honor. 

DIVISIONS  AND   USES   OF  THE   SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  were  constructed  in  accordance  with  plans  prep.ared 
by  the  city  architect  of  Crefeld,  Mr.  Burkart.  The  main  structure  has 
two  high-studded  stories  with  a  deep  mansard  roof  and  large  dormer 
windows.  There  are  two  wings,  between  which  are  located  the  exten- 
rive  weaving  sheds.  The  main  building  is  lO.'J  feet  long ;  the  wings  are 
183  feet  deep  and  38J  feet  wide. 
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On  the  ground  floor  is  situated  the  dwelling  apartments  of  the  janito 
the  instruction  room  for  the  weaving  school  (two  for  decomposition  ai 
two  for  lectures),  the  library,  reading  room,  physical  laboratory,  ai 
the  departments  for  dyeing  and  finishing ;  also  a  teaching  room,  priva 
studios,  chemical  laboratory,  and  the  dyeing  and  finishing  works,  wi 
their  machinery  and  appliances. 

On  the  second  floor  are  situated  the  larger  rooms  which  are  de^ot 
to  drawing,  the  series  of  rooms  for  the  textile  museum,  the  apartmeu 
of  the  principal  professor,  offices,  and  work-shops  for  joiners  and  n 
chanics.  ^ 

The  rooms  immediately  under  the  mansard  roof  (third  story)  a 
arranged  for  studios  for  drawing  and  designing. 

The  weaving  sheds  cover  a  space  of  8,650  square  feet,  and  have  in 
roofe  supported  by  strong  iron  trusses  to  which  is  attached  the  shaftii 
for  driving  machinery.  The  sheds  contain  at  this  time  60  hand  ai 
power  looms,  all  of  different  construction,  and  representing  the  late 
systems  of  manufacture.  They  also  contain  all  known  kinds  of  anxj 
iary  machinery  connected  with  weaving. 

Every  kind  of  weaving  known  can  here  be  studied,  and  it  is  a  marki 
characteristic  of  this  institution,  when  compared  with  similar  esta 
lishments,  that  it  was  not  designed  for  the  purpose  of  developing  ai 
particular  branch  of  weaving,  but  embraces  all  branches  and  kinds 
textile  manufacturing  in  silk,  wool,  cotton,  linen,  jute,  &c. 

AGOOMMODATION  FOB  TEAOHEBS  AI9D  STUDENTS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  number  and  kinds  of  looms  and  oth 
machinery  now  in  active  use : 

Hand-looms  for  weaving — 

Cotton  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Linen  goods 

Half-silk  goods 

All  silk  goods '. 1 

All  silk  velvet  goods 

Auxiliary  machines  and  all  accessories  for  hand  looms I 

Power  looms  for  weaving — 

Cotton  goods 

Half  woolen  goods 

All  woolen  goods 

All  linen  goods • 

Jnte  goo<&  

All  silk  goods 

All  silk  velvet  goods 

All  silk  ribbons 

Preparing  and  auxiliary  machines  for  power  looms S 

Each  loom  represents  a  difierent  construction  or  system. 

Two  Cornwall  boilers  with  30  square  meters  of  heating  surface  an* 
improved  fittings ;  one  12horse- power  compound  engine  and  one  4-hor8< 
power  gas  engine  furnish  the  necessary  power  for  driving  the  pow« 
looms,  and  for  the  dyeing  and  finishing  departments,  as  well  as  for  ui 
in  the  laboratories  and  the  heating  apparatus  of  the  building. 

Leather  belting  and  wire  and  cotton  rope  are  used  for  driving  t) 
machinery. 

The  entire  building,  including  weaving  sbeds,  is  lighted  with  elc 

tricity  (Edison^s  method).    For  this  purpose  there  is  used  oue  12  hors 

power  double  gas  engine  (Otto  &  Langen  system),  and  two  dynam 

electric  machines  (Schuckert's  system),  which  are  located  in  the  cell 

of  the  bailding. 
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The  school  has  at  this  time  a  library  of  1,200  volames  which  treat  ex- 
dusirely  apon  sabjects  taught  in  the  school.  It  is  also  supplied  with 
jooniaki  and  other  periodical  publications  which,  are  devoted  to  matters 
eoDDected  with  textile  industries.  These  are  accessible  to  teachers, 
adiolars,  and  also,  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  to  the  public. 

The  dyeing  and  finishing  school  has  a  large  collection  of  chemical  and 
physical  apparatus.  Connected  with  this  school  are  bleaching,  finish- 
ng,  and  dye  works  completely  fitted  up  and  furnished  with  the  supe- 
rior modem  machinery  and  appliances,  and  such  as  are  in  actual  use  in 
the  best  equipped  establishments. 

Hie  museum  connected  with  this  institution  contains  a  most  interest- 
ing collection  of  samples  of  textiles,  embroidery,  needle-work,  laces, 
tapestry,  &c.,  and  exhibits  the  entire  history  of  this  kind  of  art,  from 
the  tenUi  century  down  to  the  present  time.  This  collection  was 
gathered  after  many  years  of  labor,  by  that  eminent  artist,  Mr.  Kraut, 
of  Berlin.  After  the  collection  was  completed  it  was  purchased  by  the 
ProssiftD  Government  for  the  Crefeld  school,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  of  the  kind  \i\  existence. 

The  museum  also  contains  a  large  collection  of  all  kinds  of  raw  mate- 
rial, showing  the  peculiar  textile  products  and  fibrous  plants  of  differ- 
eotcooDtries.  The  student  in  this  school  is  thus  enabled  to  study  the 
textile  art,  ab  initio  adfinem^  and  to  trace  in  the  processes  of  manufact- 
^  all  the  various  changes  that  take  place  from  the  time  the  seed  is 
placed  in  the  ground  until  the  fiber  of  the  plant  springing  from  it  is 
converted  into  the  finished  fabric. 

The  collection  of  samples  of  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  cotton 
grown  iu  America,  contributed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
ve  regarded  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  museum. 

« 

aoYEBNMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  school  is  governed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  mayor  and 
^ty  mayor  of  the  city  of  Crefeld,  who  act  as  president  and  vice- 
president;  one  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  two  members  of 
the  city  council,  chosen  with  reference  to  their  qualifications  for  this 
special  duty;  the  counselor  of  the  administration  for  the  district  of 
Ciefeld,  and  the  principal  professor  of  the  school. 

Professor  Emil  Lemke,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  is  a 
pnctical  man  of  great  experience,  and  in  all  matters  appertaining  to 
textile  industries  is  said  to  be  the  most  accomplished  and  learned  pro- 
fawr  in  Europe. 

There  is  an  able  corps  of  assistant  teachers,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
Pn)fe8sor  Hohlbaum.  There  are  three  teachers  for  drawing  and  de- 
ligoiog,  one  for  drawing,  three  for  decomposition,  four  for  practical 
vetvingy  one  foreman  of  mechanics,  and  one  master  joiner. 

Mr.  I^ulze,  one  of  the  teachers  of  drawing  and  designing,  and  who 
^  VIS  notil  a  recent  date  connected  with  the  !^yal  Museum  of  Art  and 
bdostry  in  Berlin,  fills  the  position  of  custodian  of  the  Boyal  Textile 
Unseam  belonging  to  this  school. 

The  school  for  dyeing  and  finishing  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
'Lioge,  with  one  assistant  teacher  and  one  master  dyer  and  finisher. 

AIMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  object  had  in  view  by  the  founders  of  this  school  were — 
First  To  improve  the  quaUty  of  and  methods  for  producing  textile 
itoiEiy  and  to  develop  the  science  and  art  connected  with  every  brauQYi 
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of  tbeir  inannfacture.  It  was  believed  that  this  end  conld  be  siicce 
fully  attained  by  providino:  the  ineans  for  educating,  in  a  thorougl 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  manner,  j'oung  men  to  become  foremi 
designers,  engineers,  and  manufacturers  in  all  of  the  various  brand 
of  business  connected  with  weaving  and  textile  industries. 

Second.  To  afford  young  men  who  intend  to  become  merchants 
clerks  an  opportunity  of  ol)taining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  methc 
of  manufacturing,  so  that  they  may  have  a  trained  judgment  to  rely 
in  passing  upon  the  quality  and  value  of  textile  goods. 

Third.  To  give  a  thorough  education  in  chemistry,  b^^  technical  a 
practical  teaching,  to  those  who  may  desire  to  pursue  that  scien 
especially  in  connection  with  textile  manufacturing,  as  the  business 
life. 

Fourth.  To  teach  young  men  who  desiri^  to  become  merchants  in  d^ 
and  colors,  oi*  wha  wish  to  adopt  as  a  tra<le  the  business  of  dyers,  prii 
ers,  or  finishers,  the  methods  and  processes  of  manufacturing  coU 
and  mordants,  and  qualify  them  for  testing  and  fixing  the  values 
natural  and  artificial  colors  for  dyeing  and  printing  purposes ;  also 
qualify  them,  by  actual  working  experience,  to  be  master  manufacture] 
dyers,  bleachers,  printers,  and  finishers;  and,  finally,  to  teach  the 
how  to  make  use  of  such  acquired  knowledge  in  the  business  affairs 
practical  life. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  school  is  the  introduction  and  i 
struction  in  their  use  of  small  engines  for  "  home  work.''  This  h 
been  done  with  the  humane  view  of  enabling  house-weavers  and  hoir 
workers  to  more  successfully  compete  with  power- loom  weaving  in  si 
and  velvet  goods,  which  is  now  being  rapidly  extended  to  large  fc 
tories. 

An  experimental  department  has  also  been  added  to  the  school,  I 
the  sole  purpose  of  making  experiments  with  small  motors  and  i)OWi 
looms  in  order  to  determine  which  is  the  most  priictical  and  economic 
method  of  x>roviding  suitable  power  for  what  is  termed  *' house 
dustry." 

The  plan  of  instruction  has  two  divisions. 

Division  A. — Instruction  in  drawing  and  desig^iing. 

First  course. — First  year:  Thorough  instruction  in  drawing  and  pai 
ing  subjects  for  weaving,  printing,  and  other  branches  connected  wi 
textile  manufactures,  from  sketches,  from  models,  and  from  natai 
also,  geometrical  and  machine  drawing. 

School  for  designs. — Second  course^  second  year:  Drawing  lessons  co 
tinned,  and  composition  of  designs  for  textile  stuffs,  geometrical  ai 
machine  drawing.  Lectures  on  textrine  art  and  history.  This  cour 
is  for  designers,  form  or  pattern -cutters,  engravers,  and  for  industri 
and  art  drawing,  and  is  especially  designed  to  enable  students 
become  professional  designers  and  inventors  of  artistic  patt'erns  f 
weaving  and  printing. 

After  having  passed  the  second  course,  scholars  showing  the  nea 
sary  talent,  are  permitted  to  enter  the  department  for  drawing  ai 
painting  from  nature,  and  to  make  designs  for  practical  use.  Schola 
particularly  talented  are  allowed  to  enter  this  department  during  tb 
second  years'  course. 

Instruction  in  Division  B. 

First  course. — First  year:  Lectures  on  fibers  for  spinning,  and  on  t 

elements  of  weaving,  principles  of  decomposition,  and  the  arrangemc 

and  GttiDg  up  of  looms  for  prodviciug  plain  and  fancy  goods  and  p 
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temswitb  "small  repeat,''  made  by  means  of  a  shedding  machine; 
practical  weaving  of  plain  goods,  velvets  and  fancy  goods,  in  cotton, 
wool, linen,  and  silk,  on  hand-looms;  keeping  of  factory  books;  calcn- 
lation;  lectures,  and  machine  elements. 

Semd  course. — Second  year :  Knowledge  of  decomposition :  prepar- 
ing looms;  composition  and  calculations  for  fancy  goods  on  Jacquard 
looms;  practical  weaving  of  velvets  and  fancy  goods  from  various  mate- 
rials, on  hand-looms;  practical  work  in  weaving  cotton,  wool,  half  wool, 
linen, jute,  and  silk  goods;  also,  silk  velvet  on  power  looms.  Lectures 
on  the  construction,  fitting  up,  and  treatment  of  hand  and  power  looms 
and  other  machinery  and  appliances  for  weaving ;  making  constructive 
drawings  for  these  lessons,  &c. 

Lectures  on  engines,  spinning  and  finishing  machinery,  taking  down 
and  putting  up  looms  and  auxiliary  weaving  machinery,  practiciil  ex- 
ercises on  mechanical  looms,  on  the  forge,  an<l  in  the  machine  and 
joiners'  shops. 

TEBMS   OF   ADMISSION. 

Only  such  scholars  as  are  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  who  have 
had  the  advantages  of  at  least  the  culture  of  goo<l  common  schools,  are 
admitted.  A  higher  age  is  recommended  unless  designing  is  to  be  pur- 
sued as  the  principal  study.  -iiiiPfl 

If  applicants  present  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  culture  and 
character  they  are  admitted  without  examination,  otherwise  they  must 
pass  an  examination  which  will  show  that  they  are  in  possession  of 
such  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  properly  comprehend  the  char- 
acter and  object  of  the  lessons  they  are  to  receive. 

The  usual  time  for  admission  is  Easter.  Admission  can,  however,  be 
secured  at  other  times,  for  exceptional  reasons. 

The  school  year  is  from  Easter  to  Easter,  and  two  years  are  required 
for  a  complete  course  in  any  one  department. 

Scholars  who  intend  to  make  a  special  study  of  a  particular  branch 
may  be  admitted  for  a  shorter  period.  The  course  of  study  for  such 
students  is  fixed  by  the  principal  professor. 

SCHOOL  FEES. 

For  natives  of  Prussia,  as  follows : 

If  ark  n. 
One-half  year: 

Firetconree 60        $15  00 

Second  coune 90  22  50 

In  the  Btadios 50  12  50 

For  natives  of  Germany,  not  Prussians : 

Markp>. 

One-half  year: 

Firat  course 90  $22  50 

Second  course 120  2ir  00 

In  the  studios 75  19  00 

For  students  from  other  countries : 

Mark!«. 
One-balf  year: 

First  course 150        |:J7  50 

Second  course 200  50  00 

Inthftstudios KX)  25  00 

School  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance. 
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Scholars  in  the  weaving  school,  who  desire,  in  the  same  course,  to 
participate  in  the  lessons  for  dyeing  and  finishing,  will  be  admitted  on 
the  following  terms: 

ICftTks. 

Pruaaians,  for  a  period  of  six  months 100  |25  QO 

Germans,  not  Prassians,  for  a  period  of  six  months .' 150  37  50 

Foreigners,  for  a  period  of  six  months 250  62  50 

Terms  for  instruction  in  certain  special  branches  must  be  arranged 
for  with  the  principal  professor. 

Every  scholar  entering  the  school  must  agree  to  remain  for  a  period 
of  at  least  six  months. 

Samples,  patterns,  and  the  necessary  materials  for  weaving  are  pro- 
vided free  of  charge.  The  expenses  incurred  for  the  material  used  in 
weaving,  and  for  practical  exercises,  are  covered  by  the  sale  of  the  goods 
produced. 

Colors  and  other  materials  used  in  the  studios  must  be  provided  or 
paid  for  by  the  scholars. 

For  admission  to  the  school  application  must  be  made  to  the  princi- 
pal professor,  Mr.  Lemke,  to  whom,  also,  should  be  sent  testimonials  as 
to  qualifications,  previous  occupation,  &c. 

Every  student  who  has  taken  a  course  of  one  full  year  receives  a 
diploma  or  testimonial  when  he  leaves  the  school.  Semiannual  notices 
of  progress  are  also  issued. 

In  particular  cases  honorary  prizes  and  diplomas  are  granted. 

T.  W.  POTTER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Ore/eldj  January  17,  1883. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SHAW,  OF  MAKCHEaTEB. 

The  new  technical  schools  which  have  already  been  established,  and 
others  which  have  been  projected,  in  various  towns  in  the  United  King* 
dom  promise  to  become  very  valuable  factors  in  the  great  problem  of 
the  leading  manufactures  of  the  future. 

Liberal-minded  and  weathly  citizens  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
these  schools,  and  give  their  best  attention  to  all  details  connected 
therewith.  The  main  object  in  view  in  establishing  them  is  t>o  educate 
the  young  in  all  the  practical  manipulations  necessary  to  work  up  raw 
materials  into  finished  articles.  It  is  hoped  that  theory  and  practice — 
elementary  principles  being  supplemented  by  competent  instructors  in 
the  workshop — may  be  combined,  and  the  student  gradually  taught 
the  best  methods  in  dealing  with  any  line  of  manufactures  his  taste 
may  lead  him  to  perfect  himself  in.  The  result  must  be,  that  carefully 
trained  and  practical  workmen  and  students  will  be  turned  out,  ftiUy 
competent  to  most  intelligently  take  their  places  as  skilled  mechanics 
in  their  chosen  pursuits. 

The  influence  which  a  large  number  of  specially  trained  and  skilled 
operatives  will  exert  in  the  mill  and  workshop  of  the  near  future  most 
be  of  very  great  service  to  English  manufacturers.  The  good  seed  now 
being  sown  in  this  country  in  this  connection  will  doubtless  bear  vala- 
»ble  fruit  in  due  time.    The  tendency  ot  this  kind  of  useful  and  practi- 
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cal  instractioQ  is  in  the  direction  of  edacating  the  yoang  to  take  an 
interest  in  mannal  labor,  and  to  fally  equip  the  student  for  an  active 
occapation,  where  his  great  ambition  will  be  to  develop  the  methods 
and  machinery  employ^  in  his  favorite  pursuit.  In  this  way  the  true 
dipity  of  labor  will  be  popularized,  and  this  is  a  point  worthy  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  who  have  the  education  and  discipline  of 
the  young  in  their  charge.  The  higher  the  intelligence  of  the  oper- 
atives, the  better  will  be  the  work  they  will  be  able  to  turn  out.  This 
view  is  becoming  more  and  more  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
all  manufacturers  in  this  country,  hence,  the  lively  interest  which  is 
now  being  taken  in  technical  and  other  schools  specially  designed  to 
aid  the  operatives  of  the  future.  In  my  special  report  on  the  cotton 
trade  of  Lancashire  made  last  year  I  called  attention  to  this  important 
subject,  and  I  now  forward  the  prospectus  of  the  Manchester  Technical 
School  and  Manchester  Institution  as  a  carefully  prepared  and  sug- 
gestive publication.  This  embodies  the  work  of  some  of  the  ablest 
promoters  of  tectinical  education  in  England,  and  will  furnish  much 
valuable  information  in  this  connection.  High-class  work  of  an  artistic 
and  costly  character,  which  will  call  for  skilled  operatives  in  all  its 
details,  is  to  be  the  demand  of  the  future.  As  wealth  increases  the 
taste  and  culture  of  the  x)eople  will  call  for  the  best  productions  in  all 
that  enters  into  the  surroundings  of  their  daily  lives.  To  meet  this 
demand  every  promising  means  should  be  employed,  in  order  that  our 
industries  may  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  and,  if  possible,  outstrip  all 
competitors.  This  cannot  be  done  without  careful  instruction,  patient 
<^ipline,  and  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  best  possible  opportuni- 
ties for  the  student  to  early  perfect  himself  in  all  the  intricate  details 
of  manufactures.  I  herewith  send  a  copy  of  the  little  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  record  of  the  opening  exercises  of  the  technical  school,  and 
I  feel  confident  it  contains  matter  well  worthy  of  being  printed  along 
with  this  report.  At  this  time,  when  so  much  is  being  done  in  foreign 
countries  in  the  way  of  technical  instruction,  such  able  criticisms 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  general  interest. 

ALBERT  D.  SHAW, 

Consul. 
United  Statss  Constlate, 

Manchester^  December  6,  1883. 


MANCHESTER  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

[Reprinted  from  the  Manchester  ExAmiDer  of  September  28, 1883.] 

The  formal  opeuing  of  the  Manchester  Tifichnical  School  yesterday  was  an  incident 
of  DO  little  interest  to  the  district,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  fatore  of  the  trade.    The  presence  of  Mr.  Samnelson,  M.  P.,  an  old  and  earnest 
advoeate  of  technical  education,  together  with  so  many  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Oov- 
emment  commission,  would  alone  have  made  the  occasion  interestinj?,  and  we  were 
beforehand  prepared  to  accept  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Samnelson,  Dr.  Koscoe,  and  Mr. 
John  Slaj^g  as  to  the  importance  of  the  new  college  they  last  ni^ht  assisted  in  open- 
ing.    It  18,  as  Mr.  Samnelson  said,  a  very  much-needed  institution;  if  it  begins  ite 
life  late  in  the  century  it  is  not  too  late ;  and,  as  more  than  one  of  Mr.  Samuelson's 
coUeagnes  pointed  out,  it  has  a  vast  amount  of  intinitely  useful  work  awaiting  it. 
Tbe  work,  no  donbt,  had  been  attacked  on  this  side  and  on  that  bv  the  institution 
aj^D  which  the  Technical  College  was  founded.     The  old  friends  of  the  Mechanics^  In- 
stitute^ will  not  willingly  let  the  remembrance  fade  of  the  excellent  results  it  can  claim 
to  its  credit,  and  are  to  be  excused  if  they  resent  the  idea  that  Lee<1s  and  Bradford 
and  Nottingham  were  beforehand  with  Manchester  in  establishing  practical  training 
schools  for  the  arts  and  handicrafts  of  daily  life.    The  institute  is,  in  all  truth,  enti- 
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tied  to  the  respectful  regrets  which  will  in  many  cases  undoubt-edly  mingle  with  the 
new  hopes  arising  oat  of  the  change  which  has  been  made  in  the  old  constitution. 
It  served  the  working  class  population  of  the  town  well  in  its  day.  When  free  libra- 
ries were  extended  into  almost  every  populous  township,  and  the  classes  under  the 
science  and  art  department  became  an  adinnct  to  every  considerable  school,  and  board 
schools,  moreover,  began  to  include  in  their  curriculum  the  subjects  on  which  the 
older  institution  established  it«elf  as  a  teaching  agency,  the  Mechanics'  Institutes,  not 
in  Manchester  only,  but  in  all  the  large  towns,  found  their  reason  for  existence  dis- 
appearing. That  is  how  the  case  presented  itself  to  the  directors  of  the  ManchestiT  In- 
stitute this  time  last  year,  when  they  came  to  the  conclusion  to  convert  it  into  a  tech- 
nical college  for  the  practical  education  of  the  workmen  of  the  future  in  the  staple 
trades  of  the  district  around. 

We  could  not,  we  confess,  have  expressed  surprise  if  in  the  speeches  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  technical  education  commission  at  last  night's  meeting  there  had  been  a 
savor  of  reproach  as  well  as  regret  that  Manchester  had  not  earlier  instituted  a  teoh- 
incal  school ;  but  there  appeared  to  be  on  all  sides  a  disposition  to  rejoice  over  an  accom- 
plished fact  rather  than  to  impute  neglect  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  or  to  deny 
the  credit  which  is  due  to  the  gentlemen  who  tried  to  make  the  Mechanics'  Institute  the 
best  substitute  for  such  a  school  that  could,  under  the  circumst-ances,  be  supplied. 
Technical  schools,  indeed,  grow,  and  do  not  spring  into  existence  fully  equipped.  It 
was  so  in  those  very  continental  towns  which  were  held  up  to  us  as  models  of  imita- 
tion, and  as,  it  must  be  said,  worthy  models  of  imitation.  When  we  look  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  origin  of  such  of  them  as  can  be  identified,  the  fact  reveals  itself 
that  the  most  successful  are  the  training  schools  which  have  developed  from  humble 
beginnings  in  proportion  as  the  want  increased  which  was  first  created  b^  their  in- 
fant efforts.  If,  indeed,  the  comparison  were  pressed  invidiously,  we  might  claim 
that  the  English  artisans'  proficiency  and  native  artistic  instinct  wore  among  the 
main  causes  of  the  establishment  of  the  schools  of  design  that  have  done  so  mach 
for  some  of  the  old  French  and  Belgian  cities.  It  would  be  an  idle  effort,  however, 
to  invite  the  reply  that  the  schools  in  foreign  towns  have  enabled  the  foreign  artisan 
to  seize  upon  and  retain  the  secret  of  a  cunning  and  deftness  and  adaptability  which, 
by  the  general  evidence  of  the  technical  education  commissioners,  our  artiticers  have 
allowed  to  pass  from  them.  Yet  the  man  would  stamp  himself  as  hopelessly  pessi- 
mist, as  well  as  strangely  ignorant  of  the'  Knglish  workman,  who  ventured  to  argue 
that  this  faculty,  however  it  may  be  described,  which  diHtiuguished  the  continental 
from  the  British  artisan  was  irretrievably  lost.  The  faculty  exists,  if  the  knowledge 
is  dormant.  It  is  proved  by  the  results  of  the  schools  of  design  encdnraged  by  the 
South  Kensington  department  that  the  faculty  returns  when  the  knowledge  is  sup- 
plied. It  was  precisely  on  these  lines,  as  we  read  it,  that  Mr,  Samuelson's  instructive 
address  was  based.  The  country  depends  for  its  (greatness  and  its  prosperity  upon 
its  manufacturing  industries,  and  we  must  maintain  those  industries  against  the  in- 
creasingly keen  competition  of  continental  nations.  We  must  try  to  meet  that  com- 
petition within  the  limits  which  wages  and  prices  impose  upon  us',  by  putting  more 
artistic  skill  into  our  work,  not  merely  in  its  superficial  appearance,  but  in  the  de- 
tails of  its  production.  That  passes  somewhat  beyond  the  bounds  of  Mr.  Samuelson's 
remarks,  possibly;  but  nevertheless  it  does  not  misrepresent  his  argument,  or  the 
arguments  of  his  ifellow  commissioners,  in  favor  of  the  multiplication  in  the  mana- 
factuiing  centers  of  schools  of  technical  education  akin  to  that  which  has  now  been 
fairly  founded  in  Manchester.  By  their  aid  we  have  everything  to  gain.  The  com- 
mission, Mr.  Samuelson  said,  were  of  opinion  that  England  continues  to  hold  the 
position  she  always  held  in  the  forefront  of  the  nations  of  the  world  ;  but  still  thera 
16  the  obligation  incumbent  upon  the  country  of  seeing  that  its  laurels  remain  fresh, 
and  that  its  supremacy  is  not  impaired  by  carelessness,  neglect,  or  want  of  progres- 
sive knowledge  in  the  workshops  at  honip.  In  fine,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  the  for- 
eigner continue  to  enjoy  his  exceptional  advantages  of  a  valuable  technical  educa- 
tion ;  and  in  that  matter  must  provision  ourselves  as  he  is  provisioned. 

But  while  we  offer  our  cordial  congratulations  to  the  Manchester  Technical  School 
upon  its  formal  opening,  we  shall  only  be  doing  it  kindly  service  to  remind  its  friends 
and  snpport4>rs  that  all  the  fruits  we  and  they  hope  to  gather  from  the  grafting  oper- 
ation which  has  just  been  made  can  only  come  as  the  result  of  time.  Impatience  ia 
Eanlonable  among  those  who  are  eager  to  see  signs  of  the  harvest  of  the  seed  they 
ave  hfdped  to  sow ;  but  patience  will  need  to  be  long  and  enduring  before  the  bright 
prospect  Mr.  Samuelson  and  Mr.  Magnus  opened  up  to  us  here,  or  Mr.  Slag^  dwelt 
upon  the  other  day  at  Rochdale,  is  realized  as  the  outcome  of  the  new  school  in  Man- 
obester.  The  MechaLics'  College  should  be  able  to  send  into  the  workshops  of  the 
countrymen  in  every  way  better  fitted  than  their  predecessors  to  practice  the  in- 
dustries they  intend  to  follow,  but  years  must  pass  before  the  diffusion  of  kndwledge 
becomes  appreciably  rpc^is^i^A^l^  ^^  ^^"  superior  native  work  which  shall  meet  the 
eye  in  every  corner.  Tt^^  experience  of  those  more  than  all  others  concerned  with  the 
progress  of  tij^iflenfuft^^/iticatiioD.  in  itself  a  very  much  simpler  thing,  may  be  cited 
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ODtioD  ftgaintit  hasty  expectationn  and  premature  jiidgtnents.    NotwitbstandiD^  the 
ireatAdTsncc  which  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  country,  Mr.  Mnndella, 
vbo  is  always  hoi>efuI,  ackuowhidges  that  two  generations  must  disappear  before 
Eoglutd,  even  from  the  elemeutar^'  point  of  view,  can  be  called  an  educated  nation. 
Ttouf^  every  addition  to  the  number  of  the  practical  schools  which  have  sprung  up 
of  late  years  in  the  busy  North  is  a  distinct  st«p  in  a<lvnnce,  needless  disappointment 
will  be  avoided  if  due  regard  is  given  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  not  one  or 
two  generations  only  must  pass  away  before  the  students  of  the   technicul  colleges 
liave  formed  a  population  of  artistic  workmen,  sncii  as  is  described  as  existing  in 
tliose continental  cities,  where  the  advantages  of  a  thoroiij^h  training  in  the  theory 
Juid  practice  of  the  arts  and  sciences  have  been  freely  enjoyed  for  centuries.     Mean- 
while the  directors  of  the  Manchester  College  may  be  protitably  reminded  that  the 
Ottfol  field  they  have  taken  up  will  need  to  be  sedulously  cultivated,  and  with  uu- 
rtmiUiug  care,  if  it  is  to  remain  their  own.     While  we  wonhl  discourage  their  critics 
'^hoireapt  to  be  too  hasty,  we  wonhl  not  have  them  forget  that  they  have  rivals,  and 
Icptimate  rivals,  in  other  e^lucational  agencies  which  are  rising  and  developing  around 
tJmQ.    The  object  of  the  Manchester  Technical  School  is  to  supply  the  best  means  of 
turaing  out  the  best  workmen  in  every  department  of  industry  which  concerns  the 
locality.    With  liberal  support  from  the  public,  the  experience<l  gentlemen  to  whom 
tttfotarewill  be  committed  ought  to  be  able  to  accomplisb  their  very  desirable  pur- 
pon.    Bat  there  are  competitors  rising  up  at  home,  we  may  even  say  next  door.     The 
popolar colleges  are  entering  into  competition  with  them  from  above.     They  are  every 
7^  increasing  their  means  of  supplying  technical  eitucation  in  the  industrial  arts  to 
tbe  stndeni»  whose  bent  is  for  the  practical  rather  than  the  classical  lines  of  study. 
1^  more  progressive  of  the  school  boanls  are  axipronching  them  from  below.     The 
auxiliary  schemes  for  education  in  manual  labor,  which  have  been  adopted  in  some  of 
<Mirown  board  schools,  point  to  an  increasing  t<Mi<iency  on  the  part  of  the  educa- 
^nalantborities  in  onr  large  towns  to  make  the  elementary  school  the  stepping  stone 
tea  school  of  technical  instruction.    The  race  is  to  the  swift.     We  wish  good  speed 
te  the  Technical  School  which  has  grown  out  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.     It  is  at 
^y  rate  a  race  in  which  the  results,  however  they  fall,  must  be  satisfactory  in  the 
"iini.   The  greater  theemnlation,  the  greater  the  net  gain  to  the  public  in  the  course 
^  time. 


Address  by  Mr.  B.  Samuelsox,  M.  P. 

|l*he  Manchester  Technical  School  was  formally  opened  last  evening  by  Mr.  Bem- 

^T\d8aniuel8f>n,M.  P.,  chairman  of  the  Royal  CommisHion  on  Technical  Education. 

^^r  readers  are  familiar  with  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  Technical  School  has 

j^wnootof  the  Mechanics'  Institution.    The  scho<»l  really  came  into  existence  in 

^'^^oember  laat.    Since  that  time  the  work  of  perfecting  the  structural  and  other  ar- 

^ijgementa  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution  has  gone  steadily  on,  and  is  now  practically 

*^iabed.    Meanwhile  a  number  of  classes  have  been  held,  and  the  prizes  won  by  the 

^^dentflwere  distribnteil  last  night.    The  new  sesnion  begins  on  Monday  next.    The 

^^aitments  will  be  as  follows:  Day  and  evening  commercial  and  scieiJtitic  school  for 

*^^a;  science  school;  classes  for  drawing  and  design  ;  technical  school.    There  was 

J^ciowded  attendance  last  evening.    The  president,  Mr.  Oliver  Heywood,  occupied 

^1^  cbair,  and  he  was  supported  by  John  Slagg,  M.  P.,  Dr.  Roscoe,  Mr.  Philip  Magnus, 

■■^^.Swipe  Smith  (member  of  the  Royal  Commission),  Dr.  Greenwood  (vice-chancellor 

J5f  Victoria  University ),  Mr.  George  Lord  (president  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 

^-^■iiiierce).  Dr.  Watts  (chairman  of  the  council),  the  mayor  of  Manchester  (Mr.  Alder- 

^**ii  Hopkinson),  Mr.  T.  G.  Ashton  (Hon.  Secretary),  Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave,  Mr. 

^Jj^Biea  Hey  wood,  Mr.  James  Murgatroyd,  Mr.  John  Craven,  Mr.  James  Worthingt^n, 

^».  Barton  Wright.  Mr.  Samuel  Armitage,  Mr.  Alderman  Bailey,  Mr.  W.  Gee,  Mr.  W. 

Aieliaidaon  (Bolton),  Mr.  A.  J.  Pearce,  Mr.  W.  P.  Norris,  Mr.  F.  Smith  (Manchester and 

^^Ubid  E()oitable  Co-operative  Society),  and  others. 

Thsebatrman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  the  period  of  transition  was  now 

^^und,  and  it  was  the  Manchester  Technical  School  which  was  being  opene<l  that 

*^li^    On  the  27fli  December  of  last  year  the  Manchester  Mechanics'  iuHtitution  be- 

^*^by  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Technical  School  and  Mechanics' 

*^>ititatioti,  and  a  new  council  was  appointed,  consisting  of  ex-officio  members  belong- 

■JJS  to  the  town  council  and  members  representing  various  other  public  bodies  in 

^•nebester  and  Salford.     On  the  council,  too,  were  representatives  of  the  Victoria 

V*^«*ily,  the  Owens  College,  the  scho<d  board,  the  schools  of  art,  and  the  various 

^''tenes  of  the  place.    A  sum  of  £7,400  had  been  promised  in  subscriptions  and  do- 


I 


^^    ^sxtendioff  over  a  period  of  three  years.     Originally  £7,500  was  asked  for.  so 
lid  la  many  eaaes  with  very  great  generoaity,  and  iu  a  manuerlbo  give  them  gceaX 


^practically  the  sum  which  the  community  was  then  invited  to  give  had  beeu  gVvew, 
^«  manv  caaea  with  vemrreBt  areneroaitv.  and  in  a  manner  to  crive  thein  i^ceait 
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encouagement  in  their  work.  [Applause.]  Of  the  £7,400,  the  debt  upon  the  « 
stitutioD — incurred,  let  it  always  be  remembered,  in  the  endeavor  to  promote  a 
develop  technical  ciaaseB — absorbed  £2,i^00,  alterations  would  take  about  £1,50 
mechanical  and  engineering  department  about  £800,  other  departments  £30C 
some  £3,000,  a  thousand  a  year  for  three  years,  was  tiie  amount  which  was  dc 
requisite  to  meet  the  actual  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  establishment.  He  had  1 
frankly  that  the  council  had  found  the  work  to  grow  under  their  hands,  and  i 
now  certain  that  the  sum  originally  asked  for  and  supplied  by  the  public  won] 
suffice  for  the  work.  A  further  sum  of  about  £2,&00  was  needed  to  give  ade« 
development  to  their  plans,  and  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  proposals  with 
dence.  In  other  worcfs,  the  £7,400  would  probably  substantially  do  that  whlol 
originally  purposed,  but  £2,500  more  might  be  set  against  the  old  debt,  whic 
practically  been  extinguished,  so  that,  in  order  that  the  school  mif  ht  be  abeol 
free  from  debt,  this  £2,000  odd  should  be  forthcoming  in  further  subscriptions, 
building  had  lent  itself  satisfactorily  on  the  whole  to  the  alternations  required,  i 
were,  however,  not  yet  complete.  Thirty.-one  classes  had  been  established  in  ac 
subjects,  18  in  technology,  19  in  commercial  subjects,  and  6  in  drawing  and  d< 
leaking  a  total  of  74.  Over  hiOO  individual  students  attended  the  classes  in  sc 
and  technology,  and  400  attended  the  classes  for  commercial  subjects  last  aei 
He  wanted  to  give  prominence  to  the  desire  which  the  couucil  felt  that  they  sb 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  be  free  of  anxiety  upon  money  matters,  and  he  1 
this  statement  would  bring  contributions,  and  would  have  the  effect  of  encoun 
the  public  to  give  the  school  a  larger  amount  of  help.  Slowly  the  instituti 
technical  schools  was  taking  root  among  us ;  one  town  after  another  was  mi 
in  the  matter,  and  this  indicated  that  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  members  o 
Technical  Commission  had  something  to  tell  us  which  it  was  worth  our  whi 
listen  to,  and  he  hoped  that  what  would  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  commissioners 
ent  would  be  helpful  to  the  council  in  indicating  how  they  might  still  further  ey 
their  usefnlncHs.  The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  convinced  htm  that  a 
and  increasing  number  of  artisans  were  feeling  the  need  of  technical  schools 
he,  and  those  who  worked  with  him,  were  anxious  to  supply  that  need.  Some  p 
might  say,  and  with  truth,  that  a  great  deal  more  money  must  be  spent  upoi 
school  if  any  real  good  was  to  be  achieved.  Manchester  was  moving  in  the 
direction,  and  as  the  £7,500  which  the  council  had  asked  for  had  been  provided,  h 
every  reason,  regarding  the  character  of  that  meetius  and  of  those  present,  tc 
confident  that  this  work  was  one  that  was  taking  a  hold  upon  the  interests  and 
pathy  of  the  community.  The  work  was  certainly  deserving  of  eucouragemeni 
support.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Reynolds  read  the  following  report  upon  the  results  of  the  examination  of. 

''The  council  have  to  report  that  the  results  of  the  examinations  in  connection 
the  science  and  art  department  and  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  i 
an  advance  upon  those  of  last  year,  and  that  during  the  past  four  years  then 
been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  successes  of  the  students  at  the  science  and  ai 
aminations,  as  the  following  comparison  will  show: 


Years. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


Honors. 

Advanced. 

Elementary. 

First. 

Second. 

First. 

Second. 

First. 

Second. 

1 

0 

15 

42 

61 

125 

0 

4 

12 

38 

61 

181 

0 

7 

19 

59 

83 

178 

2 

8 

33 

61 

83 

182 

Ti 


Increase  over  1880, 119 ;  increase  over  1881,  77;  increase  over  1882,  9. 

ART. 


Years. 


Excel- 
lent. 


t  Passed. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


1 

12 

1 
23 

14 

43 

8 

30 

18 

52 

Increase  oyer  1880,  85;  increase  over  1861, 13 ;  increase  over  1882,  38. 
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The  eoancil  have  also  to  report  that  there  is  a  slight  increase  over  last  jear  in  the 
mmnber  of  oertificates  obtainea  at  the  examinations  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
lostitote.     There  is,  however,  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  medals  obtained, 
aamely^  four  gainst  seven.    It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  school  can  always 
maintain  a  high  standard  against  the  increasing  number  of  students  who  sit  for  these 
examinations,  because  many  of  them  are  either  experts  or  studente  from  colie^^es  of 
high  eeientlfic  standing.    It  may  be  noted  that  the  three  highest  medals  of  the  insti- 
lute  in  the  ordinarv  grade  for  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  were  awanled  to  stu- 
dents of  this  school,  and  that  the  first  silver  medal  in  honors  was  awarded  to  a  stu- 
dent of  the  school  class  in  carriage-building.    Mr.  John  Fox,  a  student  of  long  stand- 
ins  with  us,  has  been  successful  in  obtuiDing  a  royal  exhibition  for  three  years, 
vMue  £150,  tenable  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin.     He  has  also  suc- 
eeeded  in  obtaining  the  Allan  and  Newton  memorial  prize  of  £5  12«.  Hd.  in  books, 
which  is  annually  awarded  by  the  science  and  art  department  in  competition  to 
nembera  or  sons  of  members  of  trade  societies  coiiueotcd  with  the  engineering 
tndea,  in  the  snjects  of  steam,  machine  rou.struction,  mathematics,  and  theoretical 
ind  applied  mechanics.    Mr.  W.  A.  Rogerson,  the  hohler  of  the  MancheHter  and  Sal- 
iard.  Equitable  Co-operative  Society's  local  exhibition  at  the  Dublin  Hoyal  College 
of  Science,  has  pursued  his  stndieM  with  such  diligence  as  to  be  siicccsMfuI  in  obtain- 
ing the  second  scholarship  of  the  college  of  £r>0  a  year  for  two  years,  and  has 
farther  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Whitwortb  Hcliolarship,  value  £1(K).     Two  other 
rtadents  of  the  school,  namely,  Mr.   James  BraclHliaw,  who  has  recently  obtained 
tn  ippointment  under  the  Indian  state  railways  as  insi>ector  of  machinery  for  Leeds 
^strict,  and  Mr.  F.  V.  Whitehead,  have  also  been  snccesafnl  in  obtaining  Whitwortb 
■eliolarships,  each  of  the  value  of  £100.    The  council  has  again  to  acknowledge 
the  kind  liberality  of  the  Manchester  Eqnitable  Co-operative  Society,  and  of  the 
pnndeat  of  the  school,  Mr.  Oliver  Heywoo<l,  for  their  contributions  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  two  £50  local  exhibition*^.     The  Equitable  Co-operative  Society's  exhibition 
bttbeen  awarded  to  Mr.  Edward  Gardner,  and  that  of  Mr.  Hey  wood  has,  with  Mr. 
Heywood's  consent,  been  given  to  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Peace,  in  renewal  of  his  exhibition 
lor  another  year  at  the  Owens  College.     It  is  most  satisractory  to  note  that  the  career 
•f  the  etndents  who  during  the  past  two  years  have  held  thene  local  exhibitions  has 
teen  in  all  respects  most  satisfactory.    They  have  all  secured  most  creditable  positions 
in  the  examinations  of  their  respective  colleges,  and  have  also  won  substantial  pecuni- 
1^  rewards.    The  council  regret  that  the  science  and  art  department  should  not  per- 
■it  these  one-year  local  exnibitioners  to  compete  for  the  royal  exhibition   and 
Mtional  scholarships.     Such  a  regulation  seems  opposed  to  all  sound  policy,  since 
it  moit  be  desirable  to  encourage  the  best  prepar€»d  students  to  compete  for  and 
hold  these  thrie  years'  exhibitions  or  scholarships  in  order  to  complete  their  edu- 
ttfm.   Three  stndents  of  the  school  were  this  year  offered  by  the  department  of 
•cieDee  and  art  free  studentships  for  three  years  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
Ixndon,  without  maintenance  allowance,  but  the  condition  that  they  should  live  in 
lAndon  made  the  offer  in  each  case  totally  useless,  and  thus  none  of  these  stndents 
•oold  8?ail  themselves  of  it.    This  difficulty  would  be  overcome  if  the  department 
would  sffree  to  recognize  such  of  the  duly  qnalified  local  colleges  of  science  as  are 
miUble  for  the  reception  of  such  students.    The  school  has  been  very  successful  in 
•bUining  some  of  the  chief  exhibitions  of  the  Union  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  In- 
stitutes.   Mr.  W.  Utley  has  gained  the  Roscoe  exhibition  of  £10  for  three  years, 
l(r.  Edward  Gardner  the  Thomasson  exhibition  of  £10  for  three  years,  and  Mr.  £. 
Bentz  the  Mather  exhibition  of  £10  for  two  years.    All  these  are  tenable  at  the  Owens 
College  evening  classes.    The  first  scholarship  in  commercial  French  has  been  a  warded 
to  Alexander  Anderson,  and  the  first  scholarship  in  commercial  (German  to  Mr.  William 
Hnlme.    The  first  prize  for  shading  from  the  cast  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  James 
Blaio,  the  first  prize  for  an  original  drawing  of  a  group  of  flowers  to  Mr.  Max  Hempel, 
udthe  first  prize  for  an  original  design  for  a  wall  bracket  to  Mr.  R.  Dickenson.    Mr. 
W.H.  Utley  would  also  take  the  special  magnetism  prize,  but  is  disqualified  by  reason 
of  his  taking  the  Roscoe  scholarship.     The  scholarship  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  and 
printing  is  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson.    The  following  students  receive  free 
etDdentship  of  the  institution  for  one  year,  entitling  them  to  join  three  ordinary  Science 
Claaseeor  the  School  of  Art :  Thomas  Savage,  Ernest  Bentz,  W.  C.  Burton,  A.  Frankish, 
J.  Boddy,  W.  H.  Utley,  Herbert  Turner,  W.  Hulme,  R.  H.  Cmess. 

Hr.  Samuelson,  who  was  received  with  applause,  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the 
working  people  of  the  country  were  taking  a  great  and  increasing  interest  in  the 
qoeition  of  technical  instruction.  The  commission  to  wbioh  reference  had  already 
been  made  was  engaged  in  a  work  of  great  importance  to  the  English  workingman. 
"I^yliad  undertaken  to  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  the  industrial  schools  of  this 
sod  other  countries  were  prepared  to  carry  out  the  great  work  in  which  they  were 
^S^ged,  and  to  inform  themselves  and  the  public  what  was  the  resnlt  of  the  training 
firen  io  those  schools.  He  wished  them  to  remember  that  England  depended  upon 
ite  position  as  a  great  manufacturing  country.    Some  nations — the  Americans,  for  in- 
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stauci! — liad  within  tlu*m.Hclvfs  everything  rrciuired  to  feed  and  clothe  their  |»eoplp. 
The  same  might  he  siiid  of  France,  and,  iuidet^d,  of  every  Honthrni  country,  where  the 
wants  of  human  heings  were  much  Icsh  than  in  this  comparatively  oold  northern 
clime.  To  those  conntiies  it  was  not  of  so  nnn'h  iniportaure  whether  they  wcro  able 
to  attain  or  maintain  an  industrial  position,  hut  that  was  not  the  case  with  England. 
After  we  had  ma<le  thi'  most  of  everything  thatour  soil  prod  uceil,  we  were  still  obliged 
to  obtain  from  other  nations  food,  which,  besides  grain,  included  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee, 
and  generally  the  articles  which  furnisheil  the  breakfast  table,  to  the  extent  of  some- 
thing  like  170,000,000  per  annum,  and  the  textile  fabrics  which  we  pnxhiced  were  in- 
sufticient  t-o  the  extent  of  something  like  00,000,000  i>cr  annnm  to  clothe  our  people. 
In  other  words,  we  wore  indebted  t^)  foreij^n  nations  lor  from  220,000,000  to  2:H),OOO,O00 
sterling  per  annum  for  the  means  of  clothing  and  feeding  our  people.  The  Agnres  he 
had  mentioned  did  not  include  hops,  wines,  spirits,  or,  indeed,  anything  that  could 
be  considered  luxuries,  but  simply  those  things  which  might  be  o^insidered  eaeential 
to  the  comfort  of  the  people.  In  order  to  pay  for  these  things  the  soil  of  Eugland 
produced  in  coal  and  iron  and  wool,  and  in  the  labor  which  was  put  into  thoi«  articlet 
to  render  them  tit  for  export,  the  sum  of  60,000,000  per  annum.  The  result  was  that 
to  the  extent  of  something  like  110,000,000  or  1*20,000,000  per  annum  they  were  indebted 
to  foreign  nations  until  we  could  repay  them  bv  our  work  as  artisans  and  oarrien. 
Fn)m  that  they  would  see  that  every  family  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  for  the  work 
we  do  for  foreign  nations,  would  be  deprived  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  extent  of 
eomethinu^  like  £15  or  £16  per  year,  and  as  the  large  proportion  of  that  deprivation 
would  fall  upon  the  working  classes,  he  ventured  to  think  that  the  amount  would  be 
nearer  £20  or  £25  i>er  year,  rather  than  the  lesser  sum  he  had  mentioned.  UnleM,  then, 
we  could  maintain  the  positi<»n  which  we  hold  as  a  great  industrial  nation^  atarvatioii 
was  literally  staring  us  in  the  face!  It  was  thei-efore  natural  that  they  should  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  commission  of  which  he  was  a  member.  As  one 
result  of  the  inquiries  made  by  that  commission,  he  lielieved  that  England  still  held 
a  position  of  supremacy  amongst  the  industrial  nations.  They  had  found  that  FVanoe, 
Italy,  and  more  es])ecially  Switzerland  and  Germany  had  made  groat  progreaa  in  in- 
dustrial arts,  greater  progress  perhaps  than  we  ourselves  had  done.  They  had  excel- 
lent machine  shops  and  ketones,  but  there  was  in  the  main  no  great  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  which  we  were  excelled  at  this  moment  by  the  foreigners,  and  we  had  in 
our  great  factories  technical  schools  which  in  their  way  were  not  to  be  equaled  by 
any  nation  in  the  world.  [Applause.!  At  the  same  time  they  had  found  that  the 
nations  of  the  Continent  had  attained  the  position  at  which  they  had  arrived  in  a 
great  measure,  thanks  to  their  technical  schools,  and  they  hatl  come  to  the  conolu4iun 
that  as  they  now  had  workshops,  if  not  quite  equal,  at  any  rate  nearly  equal  to  onn, 
and  as  they  hail  technical  schools  which  were  sown  broa<lcast  to  an  extent  whidi 
wo  ha^l  not  yet  equaled,  it  behooved  us  to  look  well  to  our  laurels,  and  to  take  can 
that  if  we  wcro  defective  in  anything  which  could  contribute  to  keep  us  in  the  fon 
front  we  should  lose  no  time  in  supplying  it.  He  said  that  we  were  still  in  the  first 
rank  as  an  industrial  nation,  and  he  could  give  figures  to  prove  it,  but  he  would  only 
mention  the  one  fact  that  <luring  the  year  1862  we  exported  machinery  from  this 
countrv  to  the  extent  of  twelve  millions  sterling.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
remember  that  that  machinery  was  exported  t^  countries  which  were  to  use  it  in 
rivalry  with  ourselves.  [Hear,  hear.]  We  all  knew  that  wages  were  higher  with 
us  than  on  the  Continent,  that  the  hours  of  labor  were  longer  on  the  Continent  than 
they  were  with  us,  and  it  was  an  encouraging  fact  that  with  all  this  we  shonld  be 
in  the  position  which  he  had  descri1>ed.  He  thonght  we  were  apt  to  depreciate  what 
was  being  done  here.  In  the  weaving  schools,  and  generally  in  the  schools  for  textile 
manufactures  which  they  had  seen  abroad,  the  best  machinery  and  that  upon  which 
the  greatest  reliance  had  been  placed  was  generally  that  which  had  emanated  from 
our  own  workshops.  [Applause.]  There  were  some  fallacies  in  regard  to  the  queetioii 
of  technical  education  abroad,  and  the  most  remarkable  one  was  that  foreign  work- 
men were  better  educated  than  our  own.  That  was  true  to  this  limited  extent,  that 
in  all  that  related  to  art  manufactures  the  education  of  the  workman  in  France  and 
Belgium  was  spread  over  a  larger  area  than  it  was  with  us,  but  it  did  not  hold  good 
with  other  countries,  and  to  suppose  that  the  average  workman  of  the  Continent  had 
received  a  superior  technical  education  to  that  of  the  workman  of  this  country  was 
a  mistake  altogether,  and  one  which  he  thought,  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  onr  own 
workmen,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  uncontradicted.  It  was  desirable  that  onr 
workmen  should  understand  that  they  really  were  not  behind  in  this  respect,  and  that 
if  th«'y  would  only  put  their  slioulders  to  the  wheel  they  had  as  good  a  chance  at  thin 
moment  of  acquiring  a  sound  technical  education  as  the  workmen  of  any  other  coun- 
try. [A])plause.]  He  siiid  as  good,  but  he  might  have  said  a  l>etter  chance,  becansp 
there  was  not  in  any  country  in  the  world,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  any  system  by 
which  rt^wanls  were  h«'M  out  to  working  men  to  educate  themselves  technically  like 
the  rewards  which  were  held  out  by  the  Science  and  Art  De]mrtment  or  the  ("ity  and 
OuUdfi  of  London  Institute.     [Applause.]    But  having  said  this  of  workmen,  be 
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boand  to  add  that,  with  regard  to  the  manage r8  of  great  indiiHtrial  UNtabliHbment«, 
the  sources  open  to  them  of  acquiring  technical  knowIe<1ge  on  the  Continent  were 
soperior  to  tnoae  which  prevailed  in  thiH  country,  and  when  ho  spoke  of  technical 
knowledm  he  included  in  that  term  more  than  was  ordinarily  included  in  it,  because 
he  consiciered  a  knowledge  of  languages  and  of  commercial  geography  was  as  much 
a  part  of  the  technical  instruction  of  a  manufacturer  as  instruction  in  mathematics 
and  chemistry.     [Applause.]    Foreign  workmen,  he  said,  had  not  at  this  moment 
means  of  technical  instruction  equal  to  ours,  but  all  foreign  countries  were  earnestly 
endeavoring  to  give  that  instruction  to  their  workmen,  and  unless  wo  proHted  by  the 
opportitnities  we  had,  and  the  further  opportnuities  which  the  rising  generation 
would  have,  we  should  in  this  respect  be  left  behind.     And  this  applied  not  only  to 
the  umtiona  of  the  Continent,  but  also  to  the  United  States  of  America,  whose  manu- 
iJMitnrers  and  eoffiueers  he  must  consider,  at  any  rate  in  all  the  mechanical  arts,  as 
our  greatest  rivals.    Another  feature  which  was  deserving  of  notice,  and  which  had 
been  noticed  by  the  persevering  and  anxious  guardians  or  elementary  instruction  in 
thisoity,  was  the  teaching  of  handicraft  in  elementary  schools,  and  those  who  had 
tsken  it  np  were  satisfied  with  the  experiment,  and  believed  that  the  induence  of 
inatmction  in  schools  in  the  use  of  tools  was  destine<l  to  make  progress  and  to  be  of 
gnmt  utility  in  various  ways,  not  the  least  of  which  was  that  it  would  make  the  boys 
appreciate  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  be  less  ready  to  rush  iut4>  commercial  employ- 
BMot.     [Applause.]    The  Manchester  Technical  School,  and  other  iunritutions  of  a 
like  nature,  showed  that  not  only  the  manufacturers,  but  the  industrial  population 
<Mr  thia  eonntey  were  alive  to  the  great  advantages  which  they  would  gain  from  tecb- 
nieal  inatmetion.    What  there  was  in  Manchester  existed  also  in  Nottinghaun,  Shef- 
fieldy  Birmingham,,  Bradford,  Huddersfiold.  Lee4ls,  and,  above  all,  Glasgow.   The  Allan 
Glen  School  might  well  serve  as  a  type  of  the  day  school  which  was  connected  with  the 
Mancheater  school,  and  in  the  Andcrsonian  University,  and  other  institutions  of  a  kin- 
dred kind,  there  were  admirable  examples  of  the  instruction  which  artisans  might  ob- 
tain in  evening  clasaee.  The  Oldham  Science  School  also  afforded  another  excellent  ex- 
ample.    He  bud  no  doubt  the  small  sum  of  money  which  Mr.  Hey  wood  had  stated  would 
he  required  in  order  to  make  the  school  complete  would  he'eanily  supplied,  but  all 
towns  were  not  so  fortunate  as  Manchester,  and  even  in  Manchester  it  was  desirable 
that  institutions  of  that  kind  should  not  be  dci)endent  npon  entirely  v<duntary  con- 
tributions [applause^ ;  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  u  great  point  would  be 
gained  if  the  municipal  corporations  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  enabled  to  con- 
tribute out  of  the  rates  such  a  sum  as  might  bo  necessary  to  supplement  voluntary 
elEort  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  maintaining,  and  extending  institutions  of  that 
kind.    [Applause.]   It  might  be  useful  if  he  indicated  what  was  the  l>est  courtie  to  be 
pursued  by  a  young  man  who  intended  to  adopt  an  industrial  pursuit.    The  students 
must  be  divided  into  two  classes,  (1)  those  who  in  after  life  would  take  prominent 
positiona,  such  aa  masters  or  managers,  and  (2)  those  who  would  be  workmeu  or  fore- 
men.   Tliere  were  two  extremes  to  be  avoided.    On  the  Continent  the  students 
nmained  at  the  technical  school  until  they  were  twenty-one,  twenty- two,  and  some- 
times twenty-three  years  of  age.    Nothing,  in  his  opinion,  could  l>e  more  fatal  to  our 
industrial  position  than  to  follow  this  example;  but  we  must  also  avoid  the  other 
extnmi^  wnioh  was  that  of  sending  a  boy  at  the  ago  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  into 
theworKshop  entirely  unprepared  oy  any  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  Hubjects  with 
whieh  he  would  have  subsequently  to  practically  deal.    Our  first  object  ought  to  be 
to  improve  our  secondary  schools  and  introduce  into  them  instruction  in  foreign 
Isagiiaaea  and  economic  geography,  which  were  essential  to  every  commercial  man ; 
sad  if  to  that  were  added  instruction  in  mathematics  and  some  of  the  physical  sci- 
saecs,  the  boys  would  be  well  prepared  for  technical  instruction  in  colleges  like  the 
Owens  College,  where  he  would  let  the  students  remain  nntil  they  were  about  nineteen 
ran  of  age,  when,  well  armed  with  theoretical  knowledge,  they  could  enter  the 
isetorv,ana,  if  they  were  wise,  continue  their  studies  in  the  evening  classes  like  those 
Aimiiiied  at  the  Manchester  Technical  School.    If  they  did  all  this,  the  young  men 
of  Hsndiester  would  fit  themselves  better  for  an  industrial  career  than  they  would  if 
they  adopted  the  course  pursued  in  Germany  and  France.     With  regard  to  those  who 
were  to  be  workmen  and  foremen,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  could  remain  at 
■ehool  until  they  were  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  seventeen  years  of  age ;  and,  therefore,  he 
re|oioed  to  think  that  in  our  admirable  board  school  boys  of  fourteen  years  of  age  had 
opportnuities  of  obtaining  instruction  in  the  rudiments,  at  any  rate,  of  those  sciences 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  career  to  which  they  would  hereaft^T  dnvote  them- 
Klves;  and,  if  he  had  sny  recouimeudution  to  make  to  those  interest«Ml  in  sch<M)l- 
hosrd  education,  it  would  be  that  particular  stress  should  he  laid  upon  the  toaehing  of 
mechanical  drawing  in  those  hcIiooIs.    [Hear.]   Then,  when  these  lads  went  to  work, 
let  tbeni  continue  their  stu<lies  in  the  evening  sch4H)ls.     He  thought  that  by  means  of 
•cholarships  more  extensive  means  should  he  provi<led  to  enable  young  men  to  ]iass 
frum  the  schools  to  such  institutions  as  Owens  College.    [  Hear,  hear.]    Unfortunately, 
the  most  important  subjects  taught  in  technical  schools  were  not  always  the  best 
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Saying  ones,  and  he  thought  it  was  most  desirable  that  the  teachers  should  not  be 
ependent  entirely  ux>on  \%'hat  was  called  **  payment  by  resnlts" ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
with  that  view  that  he  was  anxions  that  there  should  be  some  permanent  provision  npon 
which  teachers  might  rely,  for  if  this  existed  a  better  style  of  men  would  be  secared 
as  teachers.  He  believed  that  it  was  of  great  importance  that  the  higher  technical 
colleges  should  be  situate  in  what  he  might  call  an  industrial  atmosphere,  because  it 
was  desirable  that  both  the  students  and  the  teachers  should  live  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere. It  was  desirable  that  the  teachers  should  never  *4ose  touch"  of  the  indnstriea 
which  were  founded  upou  the  sciences  which  they  taught.  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
the  necessity  for  theoretical  inHtrnctiou  was  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  in 
this  city  and  in  all  our  large  indnstrial  c^'uters.  and  he  felt  convince<l  that  if  all  those 
who  were  engaged  in  industrial  pursuitH  would  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
would  endeavor  to  perfect  themselves  in  nil  points,  not  merel3'  of  practice  bnt  of  theory 
also,  this  country  biul  no  need  to  fear  that  it  would  decline  from  the  great  industrial 
position  which  it  held  at  the  ])n?sent  moment.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Slagg,  who  wns  received  with  applause,  said  he  regarded  the  estahliHhment  of 
a  technical  8ch(K>l  in  Manchester  as  a  very  im]>ortant  and  ho]>efuI  event.  [Hear,  hear.] 
Manclienter  was  generally  regarded  as  lM*ing  in  the  forefront  in  all  that  related  to  com- 
mercial progress  and  euterprise,  but  in  this  nintter  they  had  not  been  so  quick  in  their 
movements  as  some  of  their  neighbors;  but  he  hu<i  no  doubt  that  now  they  had 
taken  up  the  subject  and  recognized  its  inipoi-tiince,  they  would  go  heartily  to  work 
to  perfect  and  establish  a  system  of  eiluoation  which  would  do  them  the  utmost 
cre-<lit.  He  exjircHHed  8uq>rise  that  any  one  should  still  be  found  to  impugn  the  utility 
of  technical  education,  but  he  would  ask  them,  did  we  contribute  our  full  share  in 
uianufactunMl  materials  which  wc  ought  to,  and  which  we  used  to  make  in  very  much 
larger  quantities  than  they  did  now.  We  had  in  this  country  an  enormous  tnule  in 
the  exportation  of  machinery,  and  if  we  sent  machinery  to  our  compefitors  to  enable 
them  to  compete  with  us  on  the  best  terms,  they  had  a  parallel  duty  imposed  npon 
them  of  using  their  own  machinery  in  the  best  way  and  keeping  pace  with  the  cou- 

Setition  which  we  have  had  our  share  in  cnMitin^.  He  was  able  to  indorse  what  Mr. 
amuelson  had  said  on  the  subject  of  the  industries  of  this  country,  that  in  the  staple 
mechanical  branches  we  had  no  substantial  rivals  abroad.  An  exception  had  been 
made  in  artistic  and,  to  some  extent,  in  scientific  jiroductions,  and  in  the  application 
of  design  to  industry,  and  of  chemical  science,  to  dyeing  and  other  cognate  indua- 
tries,  we  had  much  to  learn,  and  he  was  happy  to  find  that  the  appliances  provided 
by  that  institution  were  calculated  to  supply  those  deficiencies.  He  tmsted  the  em- 
ployers of  labor  would  be  induced  to  assist  the  school,  and  if  they  did  the  institntion 
would  speedily  take  the  prominent  position  which  it  deserved  to  occupy.  Mr.  Sam- 
aelson  had  mentioned  one  or  two  items  which  were  likely  to  be  mentioned  in  the  re- 

Sort  of  the  commissioners.  Another  matter  which  would  probably  \w  included  in  that 
ocument  was  a  suggestion  for  an  application  of  local  rates  for  the  furthenmce  of 
technical  educaticm.  Those  gentlemen  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
establishing  that  school  mnst,  he  was  sun\  be  tired  of  going  to  the  same  small  group 
of  people  for  their  supplies.  He  did  not  conceive  it  right  that  in  a  town  like  Mmd- 
ohester  education  should  be  dependent  to  such  a  large  extent  on  voluntary  aid.  The 
sooner  they  obtained]  some  contributions  from  the  public  funds  towards  that  inatita* 
tion  the  better  it  would  be.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  library  rmte  of  one 
penny  in  the  pound  produced  in  this  city  £9,000  a  year  to  be  spent  upon  librai^  pnr- 
poRes,  and  even  a  smaller  sum  than  that  would  be  a  valuable  aid  to  tnat  school.  He 
hoped  that  one  of  the  conclusions  of  the  conmiission  wouhl  be  a  rcTcommendation  to 
Parliament  to  impose  a  rate  for  that  very  laudable  object.  [Cheers.]  He  eoncluded 
by  congratulating  the  meeting  upon  the  happy  augury  which  was  presented  to  the 
Manchester  public  by  the  establishment  of  that  technical  school.     [Applanse.] 

I^fessor  Roscoe  jMinted  out  that  they  did  not  intend  in  that  school  to  teach  a  trader 
nor  even  the  economic  use  of  a  machine.    They  would  teach  the  principles  on  which  & 
machine  was  constructed,  and  the  method  upon  which  it  might  be  used,  and  enable  tk 
man  who  had  to  use  that  machine  to  obtain  a  technical  knowledge  of  its  purposes  and 
processes.    In  the  various  schools  on  the  Continent  they  had  seen  many  of  neat  ex- 
tent, in  which  very  excellent  work  was  being  done,  but  he  did  not  think  they  had 
seen  better  schools  than  existed  in  this  country.     We  were  now  on  the  right  road, 
and  we  only  requirefl  the  institutions  now  in  existence  to  be  extended  in  order  that 
we  might  be  able  to  do  as  good  a  work  as  was  being  done  on  the  Continent.    On  the 
Continent  the  technical  schools  were  mainly  state  establishments.    In  England  that 
is  not  the  case,  if  exception  was  made  of  one  or  two  schools  in  the  metropolis  which 
might  be  classed  in  that  way.    What  was  wante<l  was  that  the  people  should  demand 
state  aid  for  so  laudable  an  object,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Slagg  and 
other  members  of  Parliament  who  would  help  him  would  be  able  to  inforce  the  de- 
mand.    [Cheers.J 

Mr.  Magnus  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  establishment  of  that  school  filled 
np  a  lacuna  in  the  educational  institutions  of  this  city  of  which  they  might  well  Ih9 
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prcmd.    They  were  supplying  a  want  which  was  very  genera]  ly  felt  in  other  larse  towns 
ID  the  kingdom.    They  had  an  excellent  grammar  school — one  of  the  best  in  tlie  conn- 
try — where  valnable  scholarships  existed,  and  besides  this  they  had  a  nni  versity  which 
affords  facilities  for  higher  instruction,  for  original  research/ and  for  what  Prof.  Kay 
Lankeater  aptly  called  the  *' creation  of  new  knowledge).''    \\liat  seemed  to  him  to 
be  wanted  was  further  facilities  and  opportunitit-s  for  the  instruction  of  artisans  in 
those  snbjeota  germane  to  the  occupations  in  which  they  were  every  day  engaged,  and 
this  want  the  establishment  of  this  school  would  be,  he  believed,  the  means  of  meet- 
ing.    Speaking  of  their  university  he  did  not  believe  that  there  would  be  any  kind 
of  competition  whatever  between  a  school  like  that  and  the  university.    Indeed,  he 
believed  that  the  day  classes  of  that  school  would  l>e  found  to  be  important  feed- 
ers for  the  classes  of  the  Owens  College,  to  which  the  students  would  go  to  obtain 
the  higher  instruction  which  it  was  not  the  object  of  that  institution  to  provide. 
Moreover,  he  anticipated  that  the  establishment  of  that  school  would  enable  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  university  to  maintain  that  high  standard  of  teaching  which  was  so 
essential  for  its  success  and  development.    In  that  school  it  would  be  the  aim  of  the 
technical  teacher  constantly  to  keep  in  view  the  reonirements  and   wants  of  his 
pupils,  and  to  address  his  teaching  as  far  as  possible  to  tne  satisfaction  of  those  wants. 
One  eonld  not  glance  at  the  comprehensive  programme  of  instruction  of  that  insti- 
tution without  appreciating  the  great  advantage  a  school  like  that  would  afford 
in  enabling  workmen  and  foremen  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their 
tradeu    The  eagerness  with  which  such  knowledge  was  received  when  offered  in  a 
£9rm  in  which  it  could  be  readilv  assimilated,  was  shown  by  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  classes  which  had  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  in  almost 
all  the  great  industrial  centers  in  this  country.    This  he  ascribed  to  some  extent 
to  the  depression  of  trade,  but  still  more  to  the  effect  of  the  education  act  of  1870, 
which  bad  <Mdled  into  being  a  class  of  fairly  well  educated  and  intelligent  operatives, 
who  felt  a  desire  for  and  the  necessity  of  further  instruction,  and  who  themselves 
knew  what  kind  of  teaching  was  best  adapted  to  their  own  wants.    Nowhere  had  he 
found  a  system  of  eyening  technical  instruction,  which,  for  its  thoroughness  and  com- 
pleteness, could  compare  with  that  which  for  many  years  had  been  carried  out  by  the 
science  and  art  department,  and  which  recently  had  been  supplemented  by  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  examination  in  technology.    [Applause.  ]    It  was  true 
that  in  many  towns  on  the  Continent  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  these 
flanes  wss  vastly  in  excess,  he  might  say  incomparably  in  excess,  of  the  number  at- 
tending such  classes  in  any  towns  of  the  same  population  in  this  country,  and  this  he 
ascribed  to  the  fact  thst  abroad  the  manufacturers  took  very  much  greater  interest 
than  they  did  here  in  the  education  of  the  workmen  they  employed.    Things  in  this 
coontry  were  beginning  to  mend,  and  he  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
fliSDafactorers  in  different  towns  would  trv  to  rival  one  another  iu  the  opportunities 
they  offered  and  in  the  facilities  they  aflforded  to  the  workmen  they  employed  for 
•cientific  and  technical  instruction.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Swire  Smith  said  he  thought  that  the  Mauchedter  people  might  be  fairly  con- 
pstolated  on  the  work  of  elementary  education  being  very  efficiently  done  in  the  city, 
knowing  that  it  was  the  basis  upon  which  all  other  education  must  be  built.  But  he 
would  point  out  that  even  iu  Lancashire,  of  those  entered  on  the  registers  of  the 
Mhools,  only  68  per  cent,  were  in  average  attendance.  In  Manchester  he  believed 
the  average  was  73,  but  did  that  not  show  that,  although  they  had  done  so  much, 
there  was  yet  very  much  to  be  done  even  in  regard  to  elementary  education  f  In  the 
Cinton  of  Zurich  the  average  was  95,  and,  further,  they  found  that  in  Switzerland 
snd  Qeimany  when  children  left  school,  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age — gener- 
tUy  the  latter — they  were  required  to  attend  school  two  evenings  a  week  for  two 
jetiB,  so  that  they  should  not  forget  what  they  had  learned.  Between  the  ages  of 
thiTteen  and  twenty -one  there  were  in  Manchester  40,000  young  people,  but  he  found 
that  in  the  total  the  attendance  at  night  schools  was  10,000.  This  was  cause  for  groat 
eoufwtalation,  but  still  there  were  .^,000  youm;  people  of  an  age  to  profit  by  evening 
instruction,  and  whom  we  might  fairly  assume  had  time  to  attend  classes.  What  baa 
heeooM  of  them  f  Perhaps  most  of  the  girls  were  employed  at  home  in  domestic  mat- 
ten  for  their  improvement^  but  he  did  not  think  they  conld  give  so  gooil  an  account 
of  the  gjreat  proportion  of  the  boys.  There  were  no  operatives  of  Europe  who  had 
note  leisora  time  than  those  of  Manchester,  and  probably  there  were  none  in  the 
worid  who  worked  so  hard  and  so  efficiently ;  but  he  might  fairly  plead  on  behalf  of 
thecooncil,  and  of  all  who  were  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Manchester,  that  at  least 
iope  portion  of  those  30,000  should  enroll  themselves  in  the  evening  classes  connected 
with  the  teclinical  school.  He  denied  that  the  English  working  people  were  deficient 
in  taste.  Englishmen  had  as  good  a  faculty  for  art  and  design  as  had  the  foreigners, 
hat  not  the  same  chance  of  developing  it.  What  we  needed  was  that  advantases 
•hoold  be  given  by  which  the  people  could  cultivate  the  talents  which  they  undouDt- 
^f  posseMed.  [Applause.  1 
Mr.  Samuelson  then  distributed  the  prizes  which  had  been  gained  at  the  GoT^m- 
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xnent  science  and  art  examinations,  the  examinations  of  the  Union  of  Lancashire  a 
Cheshire  Institutes,  and  the  technological  examination  of  the  City  and  Onilds  of  Lc 
don  Institute,  after  which  the  mayor  of  Manchester  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  1( 
Sauraelson  and  his  colleagues. 

Dr.  Watts,  in  seconding  the  motion,  which  was  cordially  adopted,  said  he  was  en 
nently  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  canvass  for  that  institution.  He  never  was : 
ceived  with  more  heartiness  and  never  had  fewer  refusals,  and  on  the  whole  it  h 
been  a  work  of  delight.  He  had  no  more  doubt  about  the  extra  £2,000  coming  th 
he  had  about  the  £7,400  already  got.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Samnelson  responded,  and  proposea  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chatrman,  whi 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Lord,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 
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RSPOBTJBT  OONBUL-QENMBAL  WBAYER,  OF  VIENNA. 

I  have  recently  received  a  commanication  from  a  citizen  of  Milwa 
kee.  Wis.,  requesting  certain  statistical  data  in  reference  to  the  prodti 
tion  and  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Austria,  in  order  to  enable  bim  ^ 
prepare  a  report  on  the  tobacco  raised  and  consumed  on  the  globe. 

As  I  should  regard  the  granting  of  the  above  request  a  violation 
paragraph  570  of  Consular  Regulations,  and  the  instructions  containi 
in  your  ciitsular  dated  March  31, 1883, 1  beg  to  transmit  the  data  songl 
to  the  Department  to  the  end  that  such  disposition  may  be  made  there 
as  may  appear  proper. 

The  production  and  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Austria,  as  compile 
from  official  sources  for  1882  and  1881,  were  as  follows: 


Classification. 


1882. 


18BL 


Prodaetioii kilograms .. 

CigMV: 

Home  mannfactnred number 

Imported do 


2,490,000 


^.m,[ 


1, 141, 707, 005 
4, 542, 680 


1,007,902.1 
4.788,1 


Total  cigars do 


1.146,310,504         1,072,001,1 


Cigarettes do 

Snuff kilograms. 

Smoking do 

Value  of  sales florins.... 


122,690,635 

2,190,535 

23. 921, 471 

66,939,202 


81,068.^ 

2.168.1 

28. 6M.! 

68.240.1 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale 
tobacco  in  Austria  is  a  Government  monopoly,  and  that  only  by  speci 
permit  of  the  Government  can  manufactures  of  tobacco  be  importe 
while  the  importation  of  raw  tobacco  is  exclusively  under  the  directi< 
of  Government  officials. 

In  1882  the  importation  of  leaf  tobacco  for  Government  mannftustii 
was  6,124,400  kilograms,  against  10,121,500  kilograms  in  1881 1  and  fl 
exportation  of  raw  tobacco  in  1882  amounted  to  4,098,700  kilograin 
against  6,597,100  kilograms  in  1881. 

It  might  be  remarked  also  that  as  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco  do 
not  exist  in  this  country,  chewing-tobacco  does  not  form  any  part  of  tl 
manufactures  of  Austria. 

JAMES  EILBY  WEAVER, 

ConBul-ChiufrdL 

XTkited  States  Consulate-Genebal, 

Vienna^  December  29, 1883, 
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REPORT  BY  aONaVL  WBLBH,  OF  FLORENCE, 

Knowing  that  the  relative  coudition  of  the  indnstrial  classes  in  the 
United  States,  as  compared  with  the  industrial  classes  in  other  conntries. 
is  at  this  time  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  the  people  of  the  Unitea 
States,  I  venture  to  submit  to  the  Department  the  following  statements, 
as  the  result  of  investigation. 

The  tables  appended  will  show  the  salaries  and  wages  given  from  the 
highest  civil,  military,  and  naval  officer  to  the  ordinary  uneducated 
day-hiborer. 

These  tables  are  collected  from  official  and  reliable  sources. 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  control  by 
law  the  right  of  employing  women  and  children  has  been  open  since 
1875,  and  attempts  have  be(Bn  unsuccessfully  made  to  pass  a  law  to  con- 
trol such  labor. 

Both  on  the  14th  February,  1877,  and  the  25th  July,  1879,  circulars 
were  addressed  by  the  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce 
to  the  prefects  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  replies  to  the  circulars  were  not 
such  as  to  indicate  that  the  employers  would  be  willing  that  a  law  con- 
trolling  fem.Hle  and  children's  labor  should  go  into  foix^. 

The  Government  then  decided  to  submit  the  question  to  the  different 
chambers  of  commerce  in  a  circular  dated  November  20,  1883,  viz: 

Ist.  Whether  the  employment  of  children  should  not  be  entirely  for- 
bidden until  the  age  of  nine  years  had  been  reached. 

2d.  That  they  then  should  only  work  a  half  da3%  five  or  six  hours  per 
day,  until  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

3d.  Whether,  after  that  age,  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  prohibit 
their  employment  on  Sunday's  and  at  nighttime  until  the  age  of  six- 
teen. 
The  opinions  expressed  b}'  the  diff'erent  chambers  of  commerce  may 

be  described  as  follows: 
Ist  To  prohibit  entirely  the  employment  of  children  at  manual  labor 

imtil  they  may  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  ten  years;  to  forbid  their  em- 
ployment on  Sunday's  or  at  night-time  until  they  may  have  arrived  at 

the  age  of  fifteen  years. 

2d.  To  organize  committees  in  the  provinces  to  superintend  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law. 
It  is  to  be  hoi)ed  that  such  action  will  be  taken  that  the  employment 

of  children  may  be  controlled,  and  then  many  at  present  unavoidable 

slmses  done  away  with. 
In  regard  to  employment  throughout  Italy  at  present,  women  work 

at  spinning  and  weaving  (silk,  cotton,  and  wool),  in  hemp  and  paper 

millg,  and  in  this  district  principally  in  making  straw  plaits  and  braids. 

They  are  also  largely  employed  in  the  fields  and  vegetable  gardens  or 
-  tmdL  patches. 

One  finds  children  working  at  all  trades,  but  few  are  under  ton  years 

of  age. 
The  average  hours  of  work  are :  Fifteen  hours  from  the  twenty-four  in 

the  summer,  with  two  hours  for  meals  allowed  from  the  fifteen;  twelve 

hoars  from  the  twenty-four  in  the  winter,  with  one  hour  and  a  half  for 

meals  allowed  from  the  twelve. 
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Except  in  foandries,  where  the  necessity  exists,  and  night  and  day 
hands  are  emplo^-ed,  night  work  after  9  o'clock  is  the  exception. 

Sandays  are  universally  used  by  the  working-classes  as  days  of  rec- 
reation; and  the  more  important  holidays,  with  what  are  called  name 
days,  or  the  day  of  the  saint  the  children  take  their  names  from,  are 
strictly  observed,  particularly  in  the  Sonth  of  Italy. 

In  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Florence,  women  are  paid  from  10  to 
22  cents  per  day,  children  from  10  to  40  cents  per  week,  or  for  odd  jobs 
10  to  17  cents  per  day ;  the  ordinary  labor  of  men  is  valned  at  from  SO 
to  60  cents  per  day. 

In  woolen  mills  the  hands  employed  are  males  to  females  as  60  to  40. 
In  cotton  mills  women  predominate  in  the  same  ratio.  In  the  straw 
trade  80  women  are  employed  to  every  20  men. 

In  regard  to  the  general  health  of  the  working  classes  in  Tuscany  it 
can  be  said  to  be  good.  However,  certain  trades  produce  certain  dis- 
eases, just  as  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  and  here  in  the  cities 
and  towns  a  lack  of  proper  nourishment  may  add  to  the  tendency  to 
disease. 

Drunkenness  prevails  but  to  a  slight  extent  among  the  working 
classes.  The  prevailing  vice  is  gambUng.  Gambling  is  nourished  by 
the  Italian  Government  in  its  weekly  lotteries,  which  are  always  at- 
tractive to  the  poor. 

The  predominating  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  Tuscany 
the  working  classes  pay  much  attention  to  their  religious  duties,  al- 
though swearing  and  obscene  language  are  dreadfull}^  prevalent. 

The  food  of  the  workmen  is  simple  in  the  extreme  and  its  staple  through- 
out Italy  is  the  polenta,  which  corresponds  to  our  Indian  meal.  A  cup 
of  bad  coffee  in  the  early  morning  serves  till  noon,  when  a  meal  of  bread 
beans,  cooked  in  olive  oil  or  hog's  grease,  or  polenta,  boiled  or  fried,  with 
a  small  allowance  of  wine,  is  eaten,  and  the  pranzo,  or  dinner,  is  taken  in 
the  evening  when  work  is  finished,  and  is  of  very  much  the  same  nature 
as  the  noon-day  meal,  with  the  exception  that  some  salted  fish  or  pork 
is  added,  with  cabbage  or  other  greens. 

I  append  a  table  showing  about  the  amount  of  food  eaten  by  an  adult, 
and  the  approximate  cost  thereof. 

Fresh  meat  is  but  seldom  eaten,  even  by  the  skilled  mechanic.  Vege- 
tables and  fruit,  however,  are  at  times  so  plentiful  as  to  be  accessible  to 
the  poorest.  Maccaroni,  which  is  popularly  supposed  in  America  to  be 
the  staple  food  of  Italy,  is  in  reality  only  accessible  to  the  compara- 
tively rich. 

The  farmers  and  farm-laborers  in  Tuscany,  in  many  cases,  arrive  at  a 
great  age,  and  are  generally  very  healthy.  In  the  cities  the  average 
life  is  lower. 

A  dispatch  sent  the  Department  under  date  of  the  13th  DecembeTi 
1883,  and  numbered  47,  wUl  have  given  an  insight  into  the  death-rate 
and  the  prevailing  diseases  in  this  district. 

The  table.  No.  3,  will  show  the  approximate  number  of  people  employed 
in  the  several  industries,  and  with  soldiers,  Government  and  railway 
employes,  and  prisoners  theyconstitute  about  one-sixth  of  the  population. 

The  laboring  classes  are  generally  well  and  neatly  clad,  taking  usually 
the  thrown-ofi'  clothes  of  their  superiors  and  arranging  them  to  fit  tbem* 
pelves.  The  local  costumes,  which  were  very  picturesque,  are  tbinga 
of  the  past,  except  in  some  few  localities  in  the  South. 

The  working  classes  are  not  well  housed :  indeed,  they  are  miserably" 

Loused^  living  in  the  country  in  damp,  badly  ventilated  hovels,  and  in. 

the  cities  crowded  together  in  large  but  badly  ventilated  and  drained 
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hoaaeB  in  the  worst  quarters.    With  all  these  drawbacks  they  are  cleanly, 
and  may  also  be  said  to  be  healthy. 

The  working  classes  cannot  be  said,  as  yet,  to  be  educated,  but  more 
attention  is  given  each  year  to  the  education  of  the  masses. 

Enlisted  or  drafted  men  in  the  army  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  colors 
until  able  to  read  and  write,  and  a  system  of  schools  throughout  the 
oonntry  is  about  to  be  adopted  for  the  compulsory  education  of  all  chil- 
dren. Steps  in  this  direction  have  to  be  taken  cautiously  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  strong  prejudices  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
a  liberal  education,  and  in  the  minds  of  some  against  any  education 
whatever,  except  that  which  is  inculcated  by  the  Ohurch. 

WM.  L.  WELSH, 

CansuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Florenoej  Italy^  Febr%Mry  11,  1884. 


B^ort  an  $alarie8  and  waget  in  Italy,  particularly  the  dUiriot  qf  Florence, 

CIVIL  OFFICERS. 


Gnde. 


JIMilry  ^tkeinUrior. 

Straeter-gMMral  of  the  priaons 
Shielonchtof  of  divisioii 


▲ooomrrAim. 


UntHurtbkfi 


Ghikt 


UMDBB  OmCBIS. 


CMi. 


C^VK  etrvice. 


ClM«. 


First.. 

Second 

Fint... 

Seoond 

First.. 

Second 

First.. 

Second 

First... 

Second 

Third. 


First.... 
Second.. 
First.... 
'  Second . 
Third.. 
First.... 
Second. 


First 


and  ooonaelon 

■ad    oooBselors*    second 


Second 
Third. 
First.. 
Seoond 
First.. 


Second 
First.. 


Second 


i 


Per  ye«r. 


Lire. 


9.000. 00 
7,000.00 
6,000.00 
7,000.00 
6,000.00 
5,000.00 
4.500.00 
4.000.00 
3,500.00 
8,000.00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 


6,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,500.00 
4.000.00 
3.500.00 
3,000.00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 


4,000.00 
8,600.00 
8,000.00 
2.600.00 
2,000.60 


DoUsis. 


1,800<M> 

1,400  00 

1.200  00 

1,400  00 

1,200  00 

1,000  00 

900  00 

800  00 

700  00 

600  00 

600  00 

400  00 


1.200  00 
1,000  00 
900  00 
800  00 
700  00 
600  00 
600  00 
400  00 


800  00 
700  00 
600  00 
500  00 
400  00 


12,000.00'      2,400  00 

i 

10, 000. 00 
9,000.00 
7,006.00 
6,000.00 
5.000.00 

4,500.00 

4,000.00 ; 

8,500.00  ! 


2.000  00 
1,800  00 
1,400  00 
1,200  00 
1,000  00 

900  00 
800  00 

700  00 


Remarks. 


And  perquisites. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Dwelling,  seiT»nts,per» 
qnisites.  sad  enterw 
tainment  Aind. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dwelllng,serTaats,aad 

perqofiites. 
Do. 
Do. 
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MtftH  M  talariM  and  wafw  ia  Jktly,  jMvUwIarly  tkt  MlHel  tf  JtarnMe— ConUi 
CIVIL  OfflG&BS-CoalliiDed. 


Under  *»orattTl«* .. . 
AaeonntasU 

Clorta 


.  FInt... 
Third. I 


00000 

soo  DO 

400  CM 
«D0  00 


id  pwqDii 


Oak* 


DadcrHcreUrUa 

Clerki 


Arehittt  qftta 
CklararchlTM  kceptn . . . . 
Fint  >TcliI*«  kMpan . . .. 
ArcblTe>  keepan 

Dndar  BTchlTM  koepan  . . 


.  Flnit... 

.  Flat... 

Third.; 
■  Fint... 

Tlilrd  .'. 


B«ipUabfi>r  wfurfnl  dlHun. 


PvUiemimii. 
Cklafiof  poIlM 


■  Plrrt... 
'.  FInt  ill 


4.000.00  I 

(.uoaoo 

8,000.00 


8,000.00  I 
3,000.00  I 

I,  Ha  00 


id  pcrqniallt* 


id  pMqiilill«« 


Vlse-iiupcctora,  UI  caWRorj..- 

D(>1put«,  td  eiWoiy 

Tioe^DipMlora.  1st  tMtegBtf  . . 

Dalcnirg,  3d  nMEorr 

Vlw  iupMtoT*,  Ul  Mtegvry  .. 
JMagatet,  Sd  att^gory 


.  nr»t... 

Third.! 
.  Flrat... 
.  Flnl... 


000  00 
000  00 
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Ciu*. 

P«j««. 

BMMika. 

Urr. 

„^ 

BmiI. 

HOW 
HMO 

S,JW 

S.0« 

1,800 
1.400 

''mo 

-Z    Hiatal        t  fOsd 

An.5^^»U.«. 

iS 

Do. 
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Btfort  on  mEoHm  »nd  tMf « In  Italy,  particularly  the  ditlrtct  of  Fhrmoe--CoiMavt 

^KUY— Cantinaed. 


SargBsat . . . 
CcrpuraL  m:  _ 
Corporm]  tnjmpBtw,.. 
Corporal  .. 


OaraHnifrt. 

Vtniui 

Oouter  m^nhftl 

Btjgitdla 

TJM-brlodier 

Cuvbtiifiir 

Appmitl«  _„ 


I'ni/tnoTt  and  liadun  tfmQUarT/ 

Fn>rMwiT*    of    Uteratare    kod 

AuliUmta  profenaarB  of   tlteT' 
TrofeHon  or  («»hBn  of  draw- 


T  touh-  I  First  . 


Mi^tarjf  juttiet. 
uto-genenl . . 


FUul  advacKto 

SabttltDM  Oboi]  adra 


iDspector  ohemlat  --■ 

])lr«tar  Ebimilt 

-CUef  apotbHitHe*. .. 


Aeeomtattli  of  mrtilUry  a 

Andllor 

Cmnptnllen 


First  .. 
First.. 


3,0IX) 
S,IUM 

i,{ioo 


B.OW 

a,  MO 

3,000 
3.  MO 


AccordlDf     tA     H 
AndponinliltM. 
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«  Mlarta  m4  «■««  fa  lUdt,  parlkmlvlg  Me  4Mrfa(  0/  fTnwM*— CoDtiiiii«d. 

ASHT  OmCKBS-CoBUiiDed. 


al  »JUr  tf  artattry  aitd 


CUrfcninplilcal  cnglnMi . . 
6«|nphlal  angiiieor 

CtWlnpccnphiul  olBcD 

Tipiinpblal  offloer 

iidMutoOon 

C»Wtol 


Fin*    . 
Flnt.  . 


idMnisL 


PsraoUltai.  Ml  Jin,  or 


1&8 
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TiafofMr  of  dn  vtBK .  ■ . 


pnfMur  of  dtMring  . . 

lupwlDT  aod  cuptkin  of  port 

C«pUlo  of  purt 

Cflcai  of  port 

«lmk 


TTadeT  tcchnloal  olHovr  .. 


IFndoT  ftmnDkn    . 


Flt*t... 

Third.! 


Tblid.. 
Flrit"' 


1,000.  w 


1.  lie  DO 
fltD.OO 

SU.O0 
47s.  00 

3U.D0 
I,1U.IXI 
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SUkdO 
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!b-S;;;i;^\^iiitaiii;:::::-:- 

£ 

ffi 

KAILVAT  UfPLOSft. 


■>ploj««. 

ClMi. 

P«r 

fMT. 

aamMAa. 

^. 

— 

F,™. 

isr::::: 
SSf:::: 

«s 

4,100.M 
■,PO«.M 

tSfS 

i.an.M 

fii 

!:%!:: 

ND.M 
HO.M 

t,MO.DO 

lis 

10,  OM.  IM 

tstus 

LntM 

;:IH 

uiioo 

TKIM 

ao«DO 
«ooo 

ISO  M 

IH 

aoooo 

HON 

i,Ma  00 

l.MM  0« 

'mom 

TMN 
ITflOO 
MO  00 
24C00 

ISS 

■•aS 
is 

410  00 

ss 

«00  00 

?ls 
is 

000  00 

HO  00 

480  00 

MO  00 

Dol 

IKJ":;:: 

g 

S: 

Flr«t 

Thiiri.:::: 

Do.     « 

Ipr^.;::::::::::::::::::::: 

»» 

St 

ntM 

st 

F»QTtt.... 

IWm. 

a 

Fifth 

Do. 

Do. 

is 

2,IM 

00 

M> 
00 

m 

00 

on 

FInt 

Bit.:::: 

...do 

^^•t(lkH»i.H«ni<lRMejror; 

S^ 

«i«SIlZ^ndSr; ::::::::;: 

Do. 
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Aporl  Ml  Mlorlet  atMf  wagei  in  Jloly,  jMrMcKlarly  the  iittiiet  o/  Flereoee — Contiiiiwi 

RAIL  VAT  BUPLOYSS— Gontlnaed. 


Einploj 

.. 

ClBH. 

PerytiW. 

RenurkjL 

Un. 

DolUr.. 

ouot  uaoD 

Foutth,... 
First 

8™.nd... 

F«i>ion>Rw2S;« 
Da. 

1.200.00            -M  00 
2,700,OU!           MO  00 

CUakt 

AMlKtojita,  rccliitTare  g 

TC'S'.'.tSff 

Flr»t 

B«»i.d.... 

T.m.Z 

240  00 
IIS  DO 

Do. 

r  mercbvLdiBa. . . 


',SU:::\ 

Flnt 

IK':::. 

geuHid.... 

Fmirth... 

IS?oj:::: 

Pint 

SecoDd.... 

«;;;; 

IBS':;;;: 

SS,.:::: 

Thlra 

Tine 

Second.... 
Third 

F^i'.'.'.'.'.'. 

sal::: 

Fourth.... 

SSa:::: 

Third 

ForcDtD,  •npFrlDtendent 

™rt.".'.V. 

«,«oa.oo 

1 800. 00 


3,400.110 
3,HM.0O 
%10«.00 


3,  MO.  00 
1,000.00 
%400.00 


£,100.00 
1,400.00 

2.100.00 


124  00 


4M00 
BOOOt 

soooo 


T20  00 

«woo 

Tatoo 

MOW 
MO  DO 
4MM 
StOOO 
WOM 

aw  DO 

HOM 
480  00 
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•«  $alarie$  amd  Mtagei  im  Italg,  particularly  the  distriot  of  Florence — Continoed. 

RAILWAT  SMPLOYKS— Continued. 


Bmployte. 


Chief  |K»intaB«B. 
VSrai  poiataBME  . 


GoardiMis 


)  coardiana 

Chief  oitelegfmpbie  Mrriee. 


lampeeton  and  aecretaiiM 

A(Oco>antantfl 

Clerk'a  aoeooatanta 


Chief  clerks 

Tek^CT^hio  clerks. 
Tlel^prapliie  elerka 


D«ilTha»#rer8 

Meehaaiea'  walekmeB 


WirecBaida. 


WarebooM  keeper 


Am^aUmt  keeper 
Chief  clerks  .... 
Clerke 


Coal  earners. 


Class. 


First. 


8ec<Mid. 

First... 

Sec4nid. 

Thiid. 

First... 

SeooBd 


First... 

Second 

Third.. 

First... 

Second. 


Second. 
First... 
Second, 


First... 
Second. 
Third.. 


First  .. 
Second. 


First  .. 
Second. 
Third.. 
First  .. 
Second. 
Third.. 


First  . 

Second. 

Third.. 


Per; 

irear. 

Lire. 

Dollars. 

1,080.00 

210  00 

900.00 

192  00 

1.M0.00 

312  00 

1.890.00 

204  00 

1.060.00 

210  00 

1.006.00 

219  00 

683.50 

130  70 

02a  60 

124  10 

547.50 

109  60 

511.00 

102  20 

474.50 

04  90 

584.00 

116  80 

647.50 

100  60 

140LOO 

29  20 

7.200.00 

1,440  00 

8,000.00 

720  00 

8,000.00 

600  00 

1,800.00 

860  00 

1,500.00 

800  00 

2,100.00 

420  00 

],8oaoo 

860  00 

1.600.00 

800  00 

i.soaoo 

240  00 

l,005wOO 

219  00 

1,800.00 

860  00 

1,500.00 

300  00 

1.006.00 

219  00 

1,02&00 

206  00 

01160 

182  50 

730.00 

146  00 

3,000.00 

720  00 

8.000.00 

600  00 

2,700.00 

640  00 

2,400.00 

480  00 

2,100.00 

420  00 

i,8oaoo 

360  00 

1. 500. 00 

300  00 

1,200.00 

240  00 

730.00 

146  00 

730.00 

146  00 

Pension  after  16 
service. 
Ua 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.  • 
Do. 
Do. 


Smpleyte. 


Jtnlmay  wortoJtoyt    mattrial  and  traction 

Adjasters 

Ttoscfs 

Tsolksepsfft 

tfteelyard-nakers 

ForiLMs 

Bffuittrs  . 
Bheksnitha'iMiistMiito'.l'.'/.!.'iii.'ii!!il" 

Cerptnmithe 

Irsa^Msderi 

Carpeaters 

^fl^B 

Fanisheni 

Ttrukiaakers 

MMp-aakon 

Stonier  hands 

Kzttuners 

laoiatiag  hands 

Miibsrs 

falwsri 

Oaaids 

Bsflw^y  dys€>    waCsWaf  and  traetUn, 

A4|Bal«rs 

n •. 

221a— XAB 11 


Per  day. 


Lire. 


Dollars. 


2. 40  to 
1.80  to 
2. 00  to 
2. 60  to 
2. 40  to 
L60to 
2. 00  to 
3. 00  to 
2. 40  to 
1.60  to 
2. 40  to 
2. 00  to 
2. 00  to 
1.00  to 
2. 20  to 
8. 00  to 
2. 60  to 
2. 20  to 
1.80  to 
2. 20  to 


1.20  to 
2. 00  to 
2. 00  to 
3.80(0 


5.20 
6.00 
5.20 
4.00 
0.00 
6.00 
2  60 
5.50 
5.00 
5.50 
3.60 
6.00 
4.60 
6.00 
4.00 
3.40 
2.80 
3.20 
4.40 
3.00 


5.00 
4.30 
8.40 
4.80 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


48  to 
36  to 
40  to 
62  to 
48  to 
32  to 
40  to 
Outo 
48  to 
32  to 
48  to 
40  to 
40  to 
20  to 
44  to 
60  to 
52  to 
44  to 
86  to 
44  to 


04 
20 
04 
80 
20 
20 
62 
10 
00 
10 
72 
20 
92 
20 
80 
68 
56 
64 
88 
60 


0  24  to  1  00 

0  40  to  0  84 

0  40  to  0  68 

0  76  to  0  96 


Eemarks. 
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Aywrt  on  talarisM  and  aagtt  in  Itolf,  parthmlarlf  the  dlttrUit  of  Floreiue — Continne 
RAILWAY  KMPL0Y£S— GKNERAI.  TBADX8. 


Lin.  DoUiin. 


ly  dtpolt — maltriai  and  traetion — CoDt'd 


AHlitut    

14  ijtbt  gourd* 

liay  piiirdB  .,..,.... 

Iron-pJuwr 

Iton-winer 

TrepatinitigtuiDdB... 
Oorpornl  h^oiiIct  ... 


»to     3.eu  ,     d  jfllo 


90  la     3. 00        D  M  M 


GSNERAL  THADBS. 


ApochHuin'  emplojt* 

Bar-lfiiaMa 


2.Mto 

4.m' 

OSOlo  090 

u  Wlv  OTO 

0  70  to  I  00 

OMIO  OM 

0  SO  to  0  70 

0  10 1«  0  10 

OMto  OTO 

OMto  070 

outs  0  80 

0  20(0  049 


OMto 
OUto  0»l 


ii'^SS" 


L7Kto     2.70       OUto  OU 
3.WV1     ^.1%\    «tbV>  tn 
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Rtfort  •■  Mtlarwf  awi  w«f m  la  JUUg,  partteulmrlg  tA«  dlitrict  »f  .PlaraM*— Continued. 
Per  d>;. 

Dollan. 


1.7Bb> 

3.TS 

SO  lo      I.  T5  I      0  90  ta    0 


IMU    1  M 
I  WU    1  «0 

L  ntd  3  w 


liOO 

a.«oi4i 

s  M  -     n  «a  to  ]  00 


to    4.  m     g  M  to 
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Itigwrt  M  MlaHn  and  voft*  in  /laly,  pmrUenlarlf  Ike  ditlriel  of  J'lvmw — CoBtiniwd. 
PiiriUj. 


KmplojAa, 


Oil-n 

Uilndin 

Loon-flnliilien . . 


Buk-boji. . . 


OnderiBken  — 
Tlnaywd-nini  .. 

Taniiditn 

Wamn-inaksn.. 
W*lt«n.. 


WtUaiu"* 

WbcriinrlghU 

Wbip-Dkktn 

Whl^wuhsn  .... 


apMidergiTi* 

IlTtnuDr* 

TwikmiDOT 

Oailltn. '."'.'.'." '• 
Bbiiher  Uodsn  .. 
SiMhar  belprn  .. 
DmrlBK  Id  colon 
nnwiag  la  wUM 





IMIo     XK 


OSOto 
OMto 
OSS  to 


:!H 
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Btpari  of  9aiaru9  amd  waget  in  Italj^  partiaUarljf  in  diiiriet  qf  Florence — Continned. 


Employte' 


B^merml  trad—    Continped 

Wmving: 

Wa»ven,  plain 

WeaTen,  faaej 

Djera,  plain 

Dyera.  £utey 

D^en,  etiain 

CloUi-room  hands 

emen 

indry 

moaa  . 
Faiaters 


Per  year. 


Lire. 


&60 
10.00 
12.00 
14.60 
12.00 

e.25 
1&75 
20.00 
15.00 
20.00 


Dollars. 


70 
00 
40 
90 


2  40 


25 

75 
00 


3  00 

4  00 


Bemarka 


Per  week. 
Da 
Db. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


PAID  TO  SKILLBD  WORKMSN  AND  OTHERS  BSiPLOYED  IS  THE  ARSENAL 

AT  8PEZZIA. 


Emplojte. 


Bo«Ier-maker 

maakimith  and  tinker 

Carponter 

Galker 

OahliMfc-aukker  and  lawyer. 

Capptfremith 

ComoHia  laborar 

Dirar,  uaing  hit  own  maehina  for  every  hoar'a  work 

Ofver.  nmn%  OoTemment  maehine,  for  erery  hour's  work 

•iaaaer 

Hrad-nanKer 

Ifale  or  Ibaiale  daj-laborar 

ekmed"r!J"!-^JJ!!!'-III"iJII'iiI!IiIi!!i!!l 

l^iaier  and  Tamiaher 

Otoker 


Per  day. 


Lire. 


4.00 
8.00 
5.00 
8.80 
4.50 
4.50 
8.50 
8.80 
2.00 
250 
LOO 
3.50 
5.00 
1.30 
3.50 
3.50 
8.00 
8.50 
3.00 
4.00 
3.40 


Dollars. 


80 
00 
00 
70 
90 
90 
70 
76 
40 
50 
0  20 
0  70 
00 
26 
70 
70 
20 
70 
60 
0  80 
0  68 


Remarks. 


Market  value  ef  comeeHhlee  and  neoeeeariee  in  ike  <AUf  of  Florence, 


Artlelea. 


wheat: 

oality 

qoality 

wheat: 

FiratanaUW 

Seoona  ^nafity 

Sender  wheat: 

First  qoality 

Second  qosfity 

~  V  wheat,  first  qnality. 
wheat 


barley 


flat. 


whitebeans 

Middl*  white  beans  .. . 

white  beans 

with  eye. 


Unit 


Hectoliter* 
...do 


I 


do 
.do 


•HeetoUter: 


.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do... 
•do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
do.... 
.do...- 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 

1 2.84.  bushels. 


Lite. 


22.62 
21. 20  to  21. 08 

28. 15  to  23. 55 
20. 55  to  21. 42 


20. 41  lo 


19.25 
18.26 


11.63 
&20 
15.15 
16.42 
10.16 


to 
to 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


24.68  to 


20.80 
20.02 
19L63 
18.62 
17.79 
26.00 
12.31 
a82 
24.63 
17.10 
20.52 
3L47 
30.78 
28.73 
26.00 


DoUara. 


468 

4  M  to    4  40 

4  68  to    471 
4  11  to    4  28 


4  08  to 

8  85  to 
3  65  to 


2  83  to 
1  64  to 

3  83  to 
8  29  to 
3  88  to 


4  98  to 


4  16 

400 

8  «8 

878 

858 

620 

246 

1  77 

4 

8 

4 

6 

6 

5 

5 


42 
14 
80 
16 
75 


i 
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Market  value  of  oemeitiblee  and^ieoesaariee  in  the  dty  of  J?'2oretto»— Continaed 


ArtiolM. 


Chick  peM 

LentlU 

LupinM 

PotatoM 

Bio«: 

First  aiullty 

Second  qoauty 

Third  quElity 

Foarth  quality 

ChMtnnt  flour 

Wheat  floar: 

First  quality 

Second  quality 

Third  quality 

Ixidian*oom  flour 

Paste: 

First  quality 

Second  quality 

Bread: 

First  qualitr 

Second  quauty 

Third  quality 

Old  common  red  wine 

Common  wine  of  the  year : 

First  quality 

Second  quauty 

__  Third  quaUty 

White  wine 

Vinegar 

Sour  olive  oil 

Sweet  olive  oil 

liercantile  olive  oil 

Oil  for  burning 

OUve  husks 

Batter 

Bacon 

Sheep  cheese 

Xgss 

Beflned  petroleum 

Teal  meat 

Beef  meat 

Hog  meat 

Sheep  meat 

Lamb  meat 

ICoka  coffee 

Porto  Bico  coffee 

San  Domingo  coffee 

Sugar: 

First  qualitv 

Second  quality 

Dry  chestnuts 

Fresh  chestnuts 

Hay: 

First  quality 

Second  quauty 

Straw,  for  stabling  purposes 

Fuel 

Fagots 

Small  fkgots 

Coal: 

First  quality 

Second  quality 


Unit 


Hectoliter.* 

...do 

...do 

Quintalt... 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Kilogram; 


.do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 
do 


...do 

...do    

....do  —      .. 
Hectoliter^  . . , 


...do 

..  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do..... 

...do 

...do 

Kilogram^ 

do 

...do 

Dozen 

Literll  .... 
Kilogramt 

—  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


...do 

...do 

Hectoliter* 
...do 


Quintalt... 

7.  do 

...do   

Milligram? 

100...: 

100 


Quintalt 
7..do... 


Lire. 


24.83 


10.00 
58.50 


0.27 


to  25. 81 

31.45 

9.58 

to  13.00 

to  80.60 

58.50 

55.50 

34.00 

0.42 

0.54 

0.50 

0.45 

to    0.30 


0.60  to 


0.72 
0.68 


0.45 

0.39 

0.33 

83.61 

48.26 
39.49 
30.71 
48.87 
87.29 


3.20 
1.80 
2.40 
0.90 
0.88 
1.60 
1.35 
1.50 
a90 
1.20 


to  0.48 
to  0.42 
to  0.38 
to  74.59 

to  50.48 

to  43.87 

to  85.10 

to  48. 26 

to  89.49 

188.48 

179.48 

187.52 

128.63 

74.78 

to    8.50 

1.80 

2.70 

0.95 

0,70 

2.25 

2.25 

1.65 

1.60 

L55 

4.80 

4.  CO 

3.00 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


LOO 

1.50 

24.33 

18.04 


to  L80 
to  L55 
to  26.88 
to  15lOO 


10.00  to 


0.28 
aS8 
0.20 


to 
to 
to 


&10  to 


13.00 
12.00 
6.50 
0.80 
0.80 
0.22 

12.00 
9.00 


Doll 


4  98 

2  00 
11  70 


0  12  \ 


09 
08 


0 
0 

0  07  1 
12  72  1 


9651 
7  90  1 
6  14  1 
8781 
7481 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


84  t 
32  1 
481 
18  1 
14  1 
80  1 
27  1 
80 
18  1 
24  1 


1 


0  821 
0  801 
4  871 
2  81  1 


2  001 

0081 
0081 
0041 


1  60  1 


*  Hectoliter— 2.84  bushels. 
26.42  gallons. 


t  Quintal— 220.46pounds.       t  Kilogram-2.2046  pounds.       61 
II  Liter==1.0567  quarts.  TrMilligram=22.045  pounds. 


6Hect 
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nUff&MKii^  abwt  fke  amowHt  of  food  eaten  by  an  adult  and  the  t^proximate  eoet  thereof^ 

[One  Ulognun  equal  to  2.30M  pounds.] 


DeeoripUon. 


CoiMorliqiior 

Brtid...7/. 

SiMtd  pork  or  fleh 

CbMM  or  fruit 

FbnrpMto kilogram 

Bfld  bens,  cabbage,  or  other  greena do 

Wise  (tae  pint) 


kilogram. 
..  do 


Coat 


Lire.     DoUan. 


0.250 
0.100 


Totel. 


0.86 


ao5 

001 

0.25 

006 

0.10 

001 

a  10 

002 

0.15 

008 

0.06 

0  01 

0.15 

0  03 

0  17 


I^k  $howing  the  approximate  number  of  people  employed  in  the  eeveral  induetriee. 


Ibdwdttl  qtimlng . . 
IfiinillKtnre  of  ropea . 

WmtIbc 

Cottm: 


\ 


?P«»fi 

uaeehaoieal  indnatriea  (sundry). 

{■fWMhianianafaotiiTes 

u  gttii  maaoActnres 


'.! 


41,000 

64.000  ,, 
80.000  " 
650,500 

70.000 

75,d00 

8.500 

14.000 

10.000 

7.000 

8.000 


In  the  extraction  of  snlpbar 

Total 

Agricoltoral  class 

Soldiers,  reserre  and  actire 

Bmoloy^s 

Stnaents 

Prisoners 

Proprietors 

Artisans  and  laborers   (not  before 

described) 

Without  profession 

Total 


20,000 


084.000 


8.288.000 
1,545.008 

400,000 

3,070.000 

80,000 

785,000 

1.740,000 
11,700.000 


28,500,000 


HOW  AFFAIRS  ABE  COHDUCTED  OH  THE  COHOO. 


SSPOBT  BT  OOirSUL  J>U  TBRQE,  OF  8T.  PAUL  DS  LOANDO. 

To  settle  at  Congo,  after  having  chosen  a  convenient  location  for  one's 
Affiurs,  the  chiefs  wno  are  entitled  to  receive  the  daties  or  taxes  are 
Allied.    These  taxes  are  in  reality  rents,  as  the  negroes  do  not  sell  their 
Ittds  and  do  not  give  them  up,  except  for  an  annual  or  monthly  pay- 
ment  The  tenant  has,  therefore,  a  right  to  his  land  just  so  long  as  he 
pays  his  tax  or  rent,  which  consists,  besides  the  payment  of  installation, 
of  rations  to  the  king  amounting  to  a  gallon  of  rum  and  8  yards  of  cotton 
doth  at  the  end  of  every  month;  and  the  persons  whom  the  king  is 
obliged  to  supply  and  for  whom  he  is  responsible  are:  Lingster  (transla- 
tor; comprador  (purchaser) ;  mafuca  (body  servant) ;   and  four  serv- 
ttto  (mocas).    The  duty  of  the  lingster  in  a  factory  is  to  attend  to  the 
P^jinent  for  produce,  serve  as  interpreter  in  communicating  with  the 
natives,  and  keep  his  employer  well  informed  with  regard  to  the  busi- 
neog  done  by  his  neighbors.   The  comprador  serves  to  measure  the  prod- 
nee,  settle  all  difficulties  arising  from  such  measurements,  and  with- 
draw from  each  measure  the  countage  (tax)  going  to  the  king.    This 
oonntage  consists  of  a  plate  of  grain  for  every  measure  of  the  same, 
tfld  about  one  or  two  gallons  of  oil  to  every  measure  of  the  same,  which 
tt%  set  apart  until  there  is  sufficient  to  be  measured,  when  the  king  goes 
to  receive  it.    The  mafuca  oversees  the  work  of  the  servants,  and  takes 
the  place  of  the  interpreter  during  the  latter's  absence.    If  one  of  these 
seven  personages  should,  for  any  reason  whatever,  run  away,  the  king 
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is  obliged  to  return  him  or  replace  him,  or  lose  all  rights  to  hit 
taxes,  &c.,  until  he  has  replaced  the  runaway,  and  paid  the  ro 
the  departure  be  ia  consequence  of  robbery. 

The  manners  and  customs  which  have  been  intnMluced  an 
negroes  by  certain  Europeans  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  ti 
the  natives  without  corredores.    These  act  as  couriers  who,  f 
tain  payment,  and  a  supply  of  gin  and  spirits,  lay  in  wait  foi 
tives  along  the  routes  they  take  when  bringing  in  produce  for  ti 
conduct  them  to  the  employer's  factory.     It  often  occurs 
negroes  follow  these  corredores  of  their  own  free  will;  but  it 
also,  that  the  negroes,  when  they  will  not  follow  them,  are  1 
go  to  the  house  of  the  employers;  or  when  the  corredor  knowt 
not  a  certain  kind  of  goods  at  his  factory  and  conducts  the  n< 
trade  to  another  merchant's  factory,  he  is  in  like  manner  bour 
slaves  of  his  employer;  for  although  slavery  is  abolished,  the 
number  of  slaves  to  be  found,  some  in  chains,  and  others  at  li 
the  Portuguese  houses,  as  also  in  some  foreign  houses ;  so 
corredor  becomes  the  slave  of  the  white  man  unless  his  family 
to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  liberty.    These  abuses  and 
are  very  often  the  reason  why  the  trade  route  is  often  closed,  2 
tives,  alarmed  at  the  constant  violence  of  the  kroboys  straggli 
the  routes,  who  hinder  their  free  movements,  have  almost  at 
the  Congo  and  go  to  sell  their  produce  where  they  can  move  abo 
or  they  remain  in  their  villages,  where  they  cultivate  only  what 
site  and  sufficient  for  their  families.    This  is  the  reason  why  th 
on  account  of  violence  and  injustice,  from  being  one  of  the  n 
ductive  rivers  ten  years  ago,  has  become,  comparatively  speak 
pletely  abandoned  by  the  natives. 

The  purchase  of  slaves  continues  at  the  values  of  £5  or 
When  they  cannot  be  bought  they  are  obtained  in  the  follow 
ner :  An  article  or  object  of  some  kind  is  laid  aside  out  of  the 
within  reach  of  the  negro,  who  at  once  steals  it,  and,  being 
flagrante  delicto,  becomes  at  once  a  slave.  If  he  is  a  person  of  im 
and  is  claimed  by  his  relatives,  or  by  the  chiefs  of  the  village 
he  belongs,  he  is  sometimes  given  up  in  exchange  for  two  or  thr< 
who  take  his  place  and  lose  thereby  the  liberty  they  enjoyed  t 
slaves  in  their  village ;  these  are  put  in  chains  and  made  to  wc 
the  lash  and  the  rod.  Should  any  Government  therefore  serious 
correct  or  avoid  any  further  slavery  in  chains,  bondage,  and  un 
ishments  and  secure  free  trade  and  make  the  Congo  as  produc 
was  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the  following  must  be  atte 
The  corredores  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  lack  of  trade,  fo: 
the  wages  which  they  receive  and  which  can  be  given  to  the  nati^ 
they  embezzle  the  funds  intrusted  to  their  care.  Some  hov 
more  than  200  corredores ;  the^'  receive  a  certain  number  of 
with  numbers,  corresponding  to  numbers  with  the  name  of  the 
entered  in  a  book  expressly  kept  for  the  pui'pose  at  the  fet 
place  where  the  trade  is  carried  on  and  settled) ;  the  corredor 
receives  20  markers  or  counters  for  each  case  of  gin  or  der 
spirits;  each  counter  represents  a  measure.  The  corredor  is  i 
the  measuring,  and  accompanies  the  native  trader,  who  re< 
order  for  every  measure  that  he  measures  at  the  fetiche ;  the 
takes  notes  of  these  orders  and  sends  a  counter  with  each  01 
is  kept  in  a  drawer  until  the  number  is  complete.  If  the  1 
done  much  tnule  through  the  intervention  of  the  lingster,  ^ 
Jn  the  fetiche^  he  will  embezzle  so  much  per  measure.    If  the  \i 
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does  not  consent  to  this  robber^',  the  negro  is  robbed  of  like  amount 
when  passing  througii  the  village  of  the  corredor,  and  the  corredor  pays 
himself  by  not  giving  an  account  of  the  goods  which  he  received  to  at- 
tract trade;  and  then  goes  to  some  other  merchant.  Ths  kroboys  are 
then  immediately  sent  out  on  the  different  trade-routes,  and  the  corrodor 
is,  in  a  very  short  time^  taken  and  put  in  irons.  The  chief  of  the  village 
is  then  made  responsible  for  the  corredor  and  must  pay  for  him.  If  the 
chief  takes  no  notice  of  it,  men  or  women  belonging  to  the  same  village 
are  tied  and  made  to  keep  with  the  corredor,  who  is  in 'chains.  The 
king  and  chiefs  of  the  village  are  likewise  re8i)onsibIe  for  the  kroboys 
of  the  white  man  if  any  of  them  run  away.  For  the  simple  reason  of 
the  kroboys  having  passed  through  a  village,  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
although  wholly  innocent,  are  put  in  chains,  and  remain  in  chains  until 
the  kroman  is  returned,  and  until  the  villages  through  which  he  passed 
have  paid  for  him. 

This  is  the  way  affairs  are  carried  on  at  present  on  the  Congo  and 
how  slaves  are  procured  at  a  moderate  price,  while  it  is  publicly  pro- 
claimed at  the  same  time  that  slavery  is  abolished. 

L.  DB  R.  DU  VERGE, 

Contul. 

UmTKD  States  Consulate, 

Si.  Paul  de  Loanda,  1883. 
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British  brands  or  iiiarkfl  on  foreign  manafitoturei.  and  prodnets. — '. 
castoms  officers  at  Liverpool  recently  seized  several  cases  of  gen 
men's  furnishing  goods  of  French  manufacture,  purchased  in  Fra 
by  an  American  firm  and  shipped  from  France  to  the  United  States, 
Cherbourg  and  Weymouth,  in  bond  to  Liverpool,  for  New  York,  in  b 
to  Chicago,  for  violation  of  the  revenue  act  of  1883,  in  that  the  arti< 
of  merchandise  were  marked  <<  Balbriggan."  The  goods  were  relea 
upon  representation  by  the  American  consul  at  Liverpool  that  the  hn 
was  not  intended  to  mislead  or  deceive,  as,  in  the  language  of  the  i 
davit  of  the  Paris  agent  of  the  American  purchasers — 

The  word  Balbriggan  is  used  ia  the  United  States  for  all  hrown  or  ecru  cotton 
aiery,  viz:  half-hose,  hose,  and  underwear,  whether  made  in  France,  Germany,  or 
United  Kingdom;  that  there  is  no  mauufactnrer  in  Balbriggan  who  is  makings 
thing  else  but  hosiery,  no  underwear  being  made  there  at  im ;  French  underwear 
been  stagiped  Balbriggan  for  the  last  seven  years,  &c. 

The  cause  of  the  seizure  was  that  the  goods  being  marked  Balbrigi 
might  be  sold  as  English  products. 

In  releasing  the  goods  the  board  of  customs  commissioners  were 
opinion  that  the  admissibility  of  the  goods  was  prima  facie  a  mat 
open  to  much  question  and  that  the  customs  officers  would  not  hi 
been  justified  in  passing  the  article  without  submitting  the  case  for 
board's  decision. 

With  regard  to  Consul  Packard's  suggestion,  that  the  goods 
question  being  only  in  transit  through  England  they  had  not  b 
imported  into  that  country  in  a  sense  rendering  them  liable  to  seiz 
for  infringement  of  the  law  relating  to  British  marks,  the  boa**d  h 
that 

Under  the  law,  ffoods  '4n  transit''  are  stopped  as  strictly  as  ffoods  for  the  h 
market :  indeed,  the  prevention  of  goods  manufactured  abroad  and  bearing  false  I 
ish  marks  being  sent  from  British  ports  to  foreign  countries  and  to  the  colonies  is 
of  the  chief  objects  of  the  law. 

Consul  Packard  invites  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  B 
ish  customs  revenue  acts  covering  this  matter  of  British  marks  on  : 
eign  products,  believing  that  their  publication  would  prevent  a  rec 
rence  of  the  detention  of  foreign  goods  for  entry  in  the  United  Sts 
coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Consul  Packard  is  informed  that  shippers  of  American  products 
the  United  Kingdom  unintentionally  violate  paragraph  4  of  the  n 
nue  aot  of  1883,  by  putting  British  brands  or  marks  thereon.  ' 
paragraph  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Names,  addresses,  and  marks  on  boxes,  cases,  cards,  or  other  things  in  which  art 
of  foreign  manufacture  are  imported,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  borne  by  the  art! 

themselves. 

• 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the  British  customs  laws  are  tli 
referred  to  by  Consul  Packard  as  covering  the  question  of  British  ma 
or  brands  of  foreign  products,  and  whose  publication  the  consul  de< 
necessary  for  the  information  of  American  importers  and  exporters: 

Customs  Laws  Consolidation. 

189  and  40  Vict.,  oh.  36.) 

A.  D.  1876. 

Goods  prohibited  to  be  imported. 

The  ^oods  enumerated  and  described  in  the  following  table  of  prohibitions 

restriotiona  in  wards  are  hereby  prohibited  to  be  imported  or  brought  into  the4Jn 

Kiagdom,  sAve  as  thereby  excepted,  and  \t  an^  \^oodA  «o  QiiXim»^«XA^  ^ud  deeori 


t 

I 
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^^11  b«  imported  or  broasht  into  the  United  Kingdom  contrary  to  the  prohibitions 
or  restrictions  contained  therein,  such  goods  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  destroyed 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  the  commissiners  of  customs  may  direct. 

^^^ides  of  foreign  mannfactare,  and  any  packages  of  such  articles  bearing  any 

iii^0»flSy  brand,  or  mark  bein^  or  purporting  to  be  the  name,  brand,  or  mark  of  mann- 

^-^orers  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  name,  brand,  or  mark  which  states 

or  IxnpliM  that  such  articles  were  manufactured  at  any  place  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

^:0y  name,  brand,  or  mark  which  states  or  implies  that  any  such  articles  were 

QU^jinfactured  at  a  town  or  place  having  the  same  name  as  a  place  in  the  United 

j^iix^dom,  shall,  unless  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  such  place 

)g    0ttuate,  be  deemed  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  state  or  imply  that  such 

ArticlM  were  manufactured  at  a  place  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Qlocks  and  watches,  or  any  other  article  of  metal* impressed  with  any  mark  or 
stamp  representing  or  in  imitation  of  any  legal  British  assay,  mark,  or  stamp,  or  pur- 
portiiig  by  any  mark  or  appearance  to  be  of  the  nianuftu^ture  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Revenue  Act,  1883. 

[49  and  47  Viot.,  ch.  55.] 

•  •••••• 

Amendment  of  law  relating  to  the  customs. 

The  following  enactments  shall,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  bnodred  and  eighty-four,  have  eflfect  as  if  they  were  contained  in  section  forty- 
two  of  the  customs  consolidation  act  1876^  in  substitution  for  the  portion  of  that  sec- 
tion repealed  by  this  act,  that  is  to  say — 

(1.)  [a)  Articles  of  foreign  manufacture  not  imported  by,  or  for,  but  bearing  the 
nsme  ind  address  or  name  and  trademark  of  a  manufacturer  of  such  articles  resident, 
or  havio|j  a  place  of  business  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(ft)  Articles -of  foreign  manufacture  bearing,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  names  or  words,  the  name  of  a  part  of,  or  a  place  in,  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
nime  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  has  been  placed  upon  such  arti- 
cles in  order  to  impart  to  them  a  special  character  of  British  manufacture. 

(2.)  The  proprietary  right  of  a  manufacture  in  any  name  or  mark  on  any  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture  shall  be  proved  or  evinced  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
eonditibns  as  the  commissioners  of  customs  shall  prescribe. 

(3.)  Articles  bearing  the  name  .of  a  place  which  would  render  them  subject  to  pro- 
hibition under  this  section  shall  not  be  admissible  by  reason  of  there  being  another 
place  of  the  same  name  out  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(4.)  Names,  addresses,  and  marks  on  boxes,  cases,  cards,  or  other  things,  in  which 
or  attached  to  which  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  are  imported,  shall  be  deemed  to 
he  b(ane  by  the  articles  themselvas. 

(^)  The  Commissioners  of  Customs  in  administering  this  section,  whether  in  the 
^^^i^  of  any  discretion  or  opinion  or  otherwise,  shall  act  under  the  control  of  the 
^sommtarioners  of  Her  Majesty's  treasury. 

(&)  In  this  section  the  word  "  name,''  as  applied  to  a  manufacturer,  shall  include 
^y  abbreviation  or  imitation  of  a  name  ;  and  the  word  ''manufacturer''  shall  include 
adealer,  and  a  manufacturing  or  trading  company  having  a  place  of  business  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

•  •  «  •  •  •  • 

Aaieiiean  |fOods  in  Jersey. — The  cousular  agent  at  Jersey  says  that  the 
commercial  mtercoarse  between  the  United  States  and  that  island  is  on 
a  limited  scale,  and  mostly,  if  not  all,  is  done  through  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  England.  The  consumption  of  canned  meats  is  very  con- 
siderable and  many  articles  for  agricultural  work  have  been  introduced 
and  give  entire  satisfaction. 

American  prodncts  in  Redditch. — Consular  Agent  Browning  reports 
that  the  consumption  of  American  provisions,  hardware,  and  other  prod- 
acts  is  increasing  in  his  district      Mr.  Bi*owning  says: 

With  regard  to  provisions  it  is  a  noticeable  feature  that  much  greater  care  has  been 
taken  in  their  production  and  mode  of  packing ;  as  to  hardware,  upou  examination 
of  many  articles,  it  appears  that  greater  skill  and  better  workmanship  has  been  dis- 
played in  their  manutacture. 
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Amerioan  goods  in  Birmingham. — Ooiisul  King  reports  as  follows  e 
cerniog  the  trade  in  American  goods  in  his  district : 

I  have  no  means  of  finding  out  to  what  extent  American  goodH  are  need  here, 
there  must  be  a  steady  and  considerable  increase,  as  they  have  become  commoi 
many  shops  and  stores;  this  refers  chieily  to  provisions  of  many  kinds,  but  fancy 
tides  and  notions  are^  also  largely  used.  I  should  think  that  a  good  bnsineas  mi 
be  done  in  the  numerous  yarietiee  of  novel  chairH,  which  are  to  be  seen  everywli 
in  the  United  States.  I  know  several  individuals  who  have  brought  some  of  tb 
chairs  from  the  United  States,  but  the  expense  of  personal  importation  is  too  gt 
for  the  general  public. 

Flour  mills  in  Olonoester: — Commercial  Agent  Portlock  reports  that 

During  the  last  year  the  two  largest  flour-mills  in  Gloucester  have  had  to  abandon  t 
old  fashioned  machinery  hitherto  muse,  for  which  they  have  substituted  new  and  ii 

e roved  machinery  to  compete  with  the  American  flour  now  so  largely  imported  into  t 
fnited  Kingdom.  The  st-aff  of  these  two  mills  is  naturally  very  reticent  in  furuishi 
any  one  with  any  particulars  as  to  what  kind  aud  from  whence  the  machinery  is  froi 
but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  cither  American  or  upon  the  Americ 
principle.  I  have  gleaned  that  the  value  of  the  imported  machinery  in  one  mill 
somewhere  about  $1,900,000. 

Commission  and  duties  at  GnayaqniL — Consul  Beach,  under  date  of  £ 
cember  31, 1883,  submits  the  following  information  concerning  comm 
sions,  dnties,  &c.,  at  Ouayaquil : 

Commission  houses,  when  provided  with  funds,  buy  merchandise  for  2^  per  cei 
Where  funds  are  not  furnished,  they  charge  5  per  cent.  Merchandise  is  sold  for  ca 
for  2  per  cent. ;  on  credit  for  4  per  cent.  No  discounts  are  allowed,  except  wfa 
goods  are  sold  on  six  months'  credit,  when  six  percent,  is  allowed. 

EXPORT  DUTIK8. 

Bark per  100  pounds. .  t^  * 

Rubber do 1  - 

Ivory  nuts do 

Hides do J 

Cocoa do I 

Coffee do * 

Sarsaparilla do..  .* ..  I 

Coooa  and  coffee  crops  of  Ecuador. — Under  date  of  January  29, 1884, Ck 
snl  Beach,  of  Ouayaquil,  submits  the  following: 

With  June  last  the  usual  rainy  season  terminated  in  Ecuador.  The  so-called  "  rai 
season" — the  season  during  which  there  are  frequent  showers — usually  opens  w 
Dt'cember  and  closes  with  June,  though  there  is  often  the  variation  of  a  month  in  1 
opening  or  closing.  The  last  rainy  season  closed  with  June,  but  the  present  ral 
season  did  not  open  until  the  25th  instant,  and  full  six  weeks  later  than  usual.  1 
six  months  and  a  half  there  has  not  been  half  an  inch  of  rain.  As  the  cocoa  fr 
sets  in  December  and  the  coffee  fruit  in  January,  the  crops  have  been  great! v  she 
ened  by  the  unusually  prolonged  dry  weather.  The  general  estimate  is  that  1 
crops  have  been  shortened  one-half  in  Ecuador.  But  as  people  often  overestim 
their  misfortunes,  and  the  later  season  may  prove  highly  favorable,  I  think  the  she 
age  of  crops  may  be  placed  at  froui  one-fourth  to  one- third,  and  not  prove  bet 
than  anticipated. 

Trade  between  France  and  the  United  States. — Consul  Peixotto,  of  Lyoi 
supplies  the  following  interesting  statistics  concerning  the  trade  1 
tween  France  and  the  United  States: 

During  the  year  ended  September  30,  1883,  the  exports  from  Lyons  to  the  Uni 
States  were  $12,102,476,  against  |i:i,772,578  in  1881-'d2,  being  a  decrease  for  188S 
|1, 070,102. 

The  commerce  between  France  and  the  United  States  has  for  several  years  t 
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eoDsiderably  increased.    la  fact,  since  1878,  the  exports  of  France  to  the  United  States 
haTe  steadily  progressed,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement : 

French  exports  to  the  United  Statee, 

1877-'78 $41,000,000 

I878-W 48,*/50,000 

1879-'a0 66,585,000 

1H80-'81 66.585.000 

i881-'88 84,920,000 

The  exports  have  therefore  since  1877  to  1882,  or  during  a  period  of  only  five  years, 
more  than  donbled. 

Dnring  the  same  time  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into  France  have  been 
▼ery  irregnlar.  When  the  crops  have  been  bad  in  France  these  imports  have  suddenly 
mnd  very  largely  increased;  but  when  the  crops  have  been  good,  they  have  very  con- 
siderably decreased.    For  example : 

Imports  from  the  United  States  into  France. 

IdTT-TS $51,245,000 

l878-'79 85,885,000 

l879-'d0 96.500,000 

ISBO-'Sl 90,9a3,000 

1881-^ 52.110.000 


Ameiioan  prodaeta  at  Cape  Haytien.— The  following  statement,  pre- 
pared by  Consal  Goatier,  shows  the  description  and  value  of  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  at  Gape  Haytien  during  the  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1883 : 

Alewlvee: 

Barrels 976 

Half-barrels 95 

Axes dozen . .  35 

Beans barrels..  4 

Salt  beef: 

Barrels ...  2 

Half'barrels 6 

Ginger  beer  in  half  bottles dozen . .  292 

Blacking gross..  12 

Bisenits pounds..  2,501 

Boards feet..  35,000 

Batter pounds..  17,200 

Tad  low  candles do 1,356 

Cart 1 

Cheese ponnds..  3,894 

Chairs dozen . .  16 

Rocking-chairs do 1 

Codfish pounds..  307,500 

Coitoo  goods janls..  179,707 

I>eoiin8 do 34,750 

Blae  drilling do 93,845 

Drugs  and  medicines cases . .  46 

I>ock yards..  17,985 

£ogines 2 

Floor: 

Barrels 3,549 

Half-barrebi 755 

Quarter-barrels 790 

Fomitare sets..  7 

Drinking  glasses dozen..  164 

Hjuds pounds..  4,741 

H*to dozen..  136 

Hay bales..  20 

Smoked  herrings boxes..  2,894 

Lard pounds..  50,840 

Mackerel : . 

Barrels 451 

Half-barrels 40 

Matches gross..  75 

Kails kegs..  30 

Onions barrels..  15 

Oars dozen..  10 

Oats barrels.,  9 
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Oakam - bales. 

Kerosene  oil gallons. 

Linseed  oil do... 

Pails dozen. 

Paint kegs. 

Black  pepper pounds. 

Empty  pipes -• 

Pork: 

Barrels ....^. 

Half-barrels * 

Potatoes barrels. 

Raisins : 

One-quarter  boxes --- 

Ropes coils. 

Rice pounds. 

Sewing  machines 

Slates 

Salmon : 

Half-barrels 

Quarter-barrels 


13, 


1. 


2 


Soap boxes.. 

White  sugar pounds. 

Shoes dozen. 

Tar barrels. 

Tongues : 

Barrels 

Half-barrels 

Tobacco  


pounds. 

Trunks nests. 

Tubs : do .  - . 

Florida- water dozen. 

Wheels 

Zinc  in  sheets pounds. 

The  whole  amounting  to  $147, 521. dO. 


exports. — Minister  Daggett,  of  Honolaln,  sabmits  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  showing  the  exports  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  fw 
the  toarth  qnarter  and  for  entire  year  of  1883,  as  compared  with  18S2. 

The  year  1883  shows  a  decrease  of  70,783  ponnds  of  sngar,  27,316  gal- 
lons of  molasses,  45,646  ponnds  of  tallow,  206,642  ponnds  of  wool,  and 
an  increase  of  358,597  ponnds  of  rice  and  paddy,  7,926  ponnds  of  coffee, 
16,054  bunches  of  bananas,  and  12,948  hides. 

Table  of  principal  domestic  exporter  Hawaiian  lelandi, 

[Fourth  quarter,  1883,  m  compared  with  fourth  quarter,  1882;  aieo  for  twelve  months  1888,  aa  oopipared 

with  12  months  1882.] 


Period. 


Fourth  qnarter,  Honolnin,  1888 
Fourth  quarter,  Kahulni,  1883 
Fourth  quarter,  Hilo,  1883 


Total  fourth  quarter,  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands. 1883  

Total  fourth  quarter  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands, 1882 


Sugar. 


Molasses. 


Poundt. 
12,861.094 
738.086 
236,593 


13  885.778 
12,622,912 


Increase  . 
Decrease. 


Twelve  months,  Honolulu,  1888. 
Twelve  months,  Kahulni.  1883. . 
Twelve  months,  Hilo,  1883 


Total  twelve  months,  Hawaiian  Isl- 

andfsl883 114,107.155 

Total  twelve  months,  Hawaiian  laH- 

and8,1882 ilU.177,938 


1, 212, 861 


98,827,305 

18, 289, 978 

1989  872 


Id  crease 
Decrease. 


OaUoni. 
52,767 


52,767 
60,274 


7,507 


181, 217 
"'i2,'786 


193, 977 
221.293 


\ 


10,18a  \    •n,^!^ 


Paddy. 


Pound*. 
451,651 


451,651 
189,543 


262,108 


1,  ar.8, 705 


1,30?,  705 
4^9,633 


\- 


90?.  072 


lUoe. 


P&undt. 
2,908,800 


2,908,800 
4,124»fla4 


1,131,04 


11,619,000 


CoAw.  I  Pei> 


i,m 


11,619,000 
12,160,475 


Wk47S 


16,087 
8,181 


7. 


1> 
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Table  of  prineipdl  domeitic  expart$,  Hawaiian  UXands — CoDtinned. 


J*eriod. 


TiBortli  qoArter,  Honolnln,  18R3 
Vinrth  quarter,  Kahalai,  1888  . 
Foarth  qoATter,  Hilo,1883 


ToUl  fourth  qoATter.  Hawaiian  lalanda,  1883 
Total  fourth  quarter,  Hawaiian  Islanda,  1882 


Fongna. 


Pound*. 
2,538 


Bananas. 


Bunehu. 
15.502 


Goat 
skina. 


2.588 
783  ; 


15.502 
8,439 


Inefeaae. 
Deereaae 


1,750 


I 


7,083 


Twelre  montha,  Honolulu,  1883 
Twetre  ■Mmtbs.  Kahnlui,  1888. 
TirelT«  montha.  HOo.  1883 


8,788 


Total  twelre  montha,  Hawaiian  Talanda,  1883 
Total  twelre  montha,  Hawaiian  lalanda,  1882 


3,788 
2,111 


1,871 


44,002 


44.002 
28,848 


16,054 


Pieces. 
5,506 


5,506 
10.180 


4,683 


24,708 
28,402 


I 
Hidea.  'Tallow. 


Piscu.  Pound* 


8, 


547 
220 


4,260 
5,001 


24, 798  ;  36, 246 

I    1,728 

981 


1.896  !  12,948 


2.072 


2,072 
24.229 


881       21. 257 


88,955  !    82,252 
26.007      77, 


45,64« 


Period. 


w<»i.  i  ,2r,'i 


I 


Ttarth  quarter.  Honolulu,  1888 
fvaih  quarter,  Kabuhii,  1883 . 
lNr*qttartra',Hilo.l883 


Total  fourth  quarter,  Hawaiian  lalanda,  1888. 
Total  fourth  quarter,  Hawaiian  lalanda,  1882 


Calf   ,!  Sheep 
akina.  ;  skina. 


Value. 


Pounda.  \    Boxm.    .  Puees. 
202,245  I  98 


Pieces, 
2,054 


202,245 
374,062 


86 
12^ 


1995,428  » 
42,539  05 
14, 175  88 

1,052,148  46' 
2,805  1,0^50148 


2.054 


MrenoDtha,  Honolulu,  1883 
Twelve  Moths,  Kahului.  1883 . . 
Twdnaootha,  Hilo,  1883 


Total  twelre  montha,  Hawaiian  lalanda  1883. 
TMal  twelre  montha,  Hawaiian  lalanda,  1882 . 


171, 817 


I. 


251 


88.448  02 


818,271  I        1,026 


100 


6, 583     7, 924, 727  11 


318,271 
528,913 


1.026 


100 
70 


6.583  i  7.024.727  11 
4, 385  I  8, 085^  981  34 


Deenase. 


723 


210  642 


120  I    2, 198 


161,204  88 


OOLUCTOB-GlVBKAL'B  OFFICS, 

HonohOu,  H.  /..  December  81, 1888. 


W.  F.  ALLEN, 
CMleetor-Oemeral  of  Ouftonw. 


Kaigration  firom  Canada  to  the  United  States. — Commercial  Agent  Gar- 
roll,  of  Port  Stanley  and  St.  Thomas,  reports  that  twenty-eight  families 
anigrated  to  the  United  States  from  his  district  during  the  fourth  quar- 
ter 18S3,  comprising  in  the  aggregate  104  persons,  viz,  27  adult  males, 
27  adult  females,  21  boys,  and  29  girls. 

The  occupations  of  the  males  were  as  follows :  11  farmers,  8  railroad 
men,  1  carriage-maker,  1  grocer,  1  merchant,  and  5  laborers.  This  is  an 
increase  compared  with  the  preceding  quarter  of  31  persons. 

^^  • 

The  Dartmouth  agenoy. — ^The  consular  agent  at  Dartmouth — an  agency 
under  Plymouth — submits  the  following  information  concerning  his 
district:     .  • 

The  import  and  export  of  coal  (chiefly  for  steamers  calling  here)  increases  by  ''  leaps 
and  bounds,*'  and  the  extension  of  Messrs.  Simpson  6l  Dennison's  engineering  works, 
if  calculated  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  town,  as  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  induce 
steamers  to  call  here. 
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A  loop  line  of  railway  to  Plymouth  is  again  being  talked  of,  and  if  carried  out  will 
be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  agriouUaral  district  of  the  Sonthhams,  but  I  fear 
8ome  time  will  elapse  before  the  scheme  is  carried  ont. 

The  river  traffic  to  Totness  is  well  carried  ont.  There  are  three  departures  every 
day,  an  immense  improvement  from  the  state  of  things  a  few  years  since^  when  the 
river  traffic  was  suspended  during  the  winter  season. 

The  mail  steamers  to  the  Cape,  Lisbon,  Demerara,  West  Indies,  Falkland  Islands, 
Ac,  continue  to  call  here. 

At  Brizham  the  fishery  business  has  been  fairly  successful.  The  sailing  shipping 
(foreign)  is  gradually  disappearing,  but  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  build  steamers. 

Torquay  continues  to  be  a  favorite  resort  for  invalids  in  the  winter,  and  ia,  I  be- 
lieve, thriving. 

Jersey  cattle  for  the  United  States. — Consular  Agent  Benonf  sapplies 
the  following  interesting  information  concerning  Jersey  cattle  and  their 
exportation  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  September  3(^ 
1883: 

There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  exportation  of  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  to  the 
States,  the  total  number  ezportc^d  during  tbe  year  just  ended  is  874,  of  the  valae  of 
£40,380,  averaging  nearly  £4^  10«.  per  head ;  in  the  number  is  included  a  prise  cow 
of  the  invoice  value  of  £1,000,  thus  raising  the  average  to  a  high  figure. 

The  breeders  of  this  island  are  now  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  for  a  pure  breed 
with  good  milking  qualities  of  their  cattle  for  the  United  States,  and  they  are  most 
anxious  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  insure  the  genuineness  of  the  breed 
of  their  cattle  when  landed  at  the  United  States,  and  this  shows  the  necessity  of  each 
animal  being  branded  on  the  born  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate  duly  attested, 
such  certificate  describing  the  animal  and  the  number  branded  on  the  horn,  together 
with  the  certificate  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  soundness  of  the  animal  and  its 
being  fi^ee  from  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  desti- 
nation in  the  United  States  to  be  duly  advised  of  each  shipment  from  this  conaalate^ 
giving  the  number  of  heads  of  cattle  and  also  the  numbers  branded  on  the  horns,  cor- 
responding with  the  attested  certificates. 

With  these  precautionary  mcasnres  the  importers  in  the  United  States  would  be 
quite  sure  that  no  fraud  is  practiced,  as  there  is  in  England  a  breed  called  Jerwyi, 
which  cannot  be  pure  as  it  is  well  known  that  Jersey  cattle  imported  into  England 
degenerated  m  two  or  three  years,  and  do  not  r<>tain  their  milking  properties. 

It  would  be  important  to  the  purchasers  of  valuable  cattle  for  tne  United  8t»tes  to 
have  them  importe<l  direct  from  the  Channel  Islands,  thereby  insuring  their  arriving 
in  that  sound  state  in  which  they  leave  the  island. 


Reeling  silk  in  Persia  for  the  United  States. — Gonsnl-Oeneral  BeDjamini 
of  Teheran,  reports  as  foliows  concerning  the  reeling  of  Persian  silk  for 
American  manufacturers: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  on  receiving  the  specimens  of  silk  fbrwarded  to  me 
by  Mr.  John  Byle,  of  Paterson,  through  the  Department,  I  at  once  gave  attention  to 
the  question  submitted,  of  having  Persian  silk  reeled  in  lengths  snited  to  American 
looms,  and  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  the  complete  success  of  |ny  efforts  in 
this  direction.  Examples  of  the  Persian  silk  reeled  in  this  way  have  biaen  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Ryle,  differing  in  no  respect  as  regards  length  and  quality  from  tbe  eamplse 
sent  to  me,  except  on  the  score  of  whiteness.  But  this  is  simply  because  the  Ibinier 
has  not  been  washed.  Cleansing  will  give  it  the  same  purity  and  fineneaa  fonnd  in 
the  best  silk  produced  in  China.  The  Persian  silk  dealers  are  prepared  to  famish  It 
to  the  United  States  as  soon  as  they  receive  orders. 

At  present  Russia  absorbs  by  far  the  largest  share  of  Persian  silk,  and,  very  nate» 
raUy,  wiU  endeavor  to  retain  oontrol  of  the  trade. 
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AMEBICAH  TEADE  WITH  BEAZU,  AHD  HOW  TO  IHCBEASE  THE 

SAME. 

REPORT  RY  OOWSUL-OBNBRAL  ANDRRW8,  OF  RIO  DR  JANRIRO. 
AMBBIOAN  STEAM  COMMUNICATION. 

The  most  interestiDg  event  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  Brazil  during  the  year  1883  waa  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
three  new  American  steamships  to  mn  between  New  York  and  this  and 
intermediate  ports.    The  first  of  these  was  the  Finance,  which  arrive 
at  Bio  de  Janeiro  February  27.    She  was  followed  by  the  Advance, 
irhich  arrived  April  11,  and  by  the  Reliance,  which  arrived  June  9. 
These  were  all  new  steamers  of  about  2,000  tons,  and  possess  good  ac- 
commodations for  passengers.    They  have  continued  to  make  regular 
tripe  without  interruption,  and  appear  to  have  done  a  remunerative 
biisiness,  though  their  return  trade  naturally  encounters  great  compe- 
tition from  the  numerous  foreign  steamships  which,  coming  laden  from 
Europe  to  Brazilian  and  the  Biver  Plate  ports,  return  via  New  York, 
the  transient  ones  especially  often  taking  coffee  from  here  to  that  port, 
at  20  cents  a  bag.    Still,  the  line  has  been  a  success,  and  there  is  a  pros- 
peet  that  it  will  be  increased  by  new  steamers,  which  will  monthly  ex- 
tend their  trips  to  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic.    This  gratify- 
ing increase  of  American  navigation,  aided  to  some  extent  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Government,  has  had,  and  will  continue  to  have,  a  very  beneficial 
effect  on  American  trade  with  this  country. 

Official  statistics  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  have  not  been 
prepared  later  than  forthe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1881.  It  amounts, 
however,  in  round  numbers  to  $173,000,000  a  year,  of  which  $56,000,000, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  whole,  is  with  the  United  States.  Of  this 
amount  $47,000,000  are  exports,  principally  coffee  and  rubber,  to  the 
^nited  States,  while  $9,000,000  represent  our  imports  into  Brazil,  con- 
j^tinp^  principally  of  flour,  kerosene,  machinery,  lard,  and  lumber. 
^Ia  trade  is  distributed  among  the  leading  ports  of  Brazil  about  as 
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follows:  Pard,$  10,000,000;  Pernambuco, $6,000,000;  Bahia, •3,000,00 
Eio,  $30,000,000;  Santos,  $5,000,000;  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  $1,000,00 
and  other  ports  $1,000,000. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  our  export  trade  with  Brazil  will  i 
crease  gradually,  especially  with  the  continuance  of  the  new  line 
steamships.  If  the  price  of  coit'ee  should  continue  to  rise  or  remain 
what  it  is  now,  it  having  risen  from  8  cents  per  pound  for  prime  ga 
first  in  January,  1883,  to  12^  cents  per  i>ound  at  the  present  time,  t 
purchasing  power  of  this  country  will  admit  of  $1,000,000  annual  i 
crease  of  imports  from  the  United  States.  The  fact,  however,  that  o 
exports  to  Brazil  are  much  less  than  our  imports  therefrom  is  not  pre 
of  an  unfavorable  situation  of  trade,  although,  according  to  the  pop 
lar  error  on  ^Hhe  balance  of  trade,"  such  might  be  supposed.  In  t 
article  of  lard,  Brazil,  as  she  ought  to  do,  is  learning  to  supply  herself ;  b 
for  her  leading  American  imports  she  will  continue  to  be  as  much  depen 
ent  on  our  country  as  we  are  upon  her  for  coffee.  Though  a  field  worthy 
our  particular  attention  and  enterprise,  she  has  not  the  capacity  for  tb 
rapid  commercial  development  which  her  resources  would  at  first  sec 
to  indicate.  Her  situation  is  not  favorable  for  the  rapid  accumulati* 
of  wealth.  With  a  population  of  some  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  scatter 
over  a  region  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  United  States,  her  territor 
extent  is  a  source  of  weakness.  Her  resources,  though  undoubtedly  i 
posing  and  calculated  to  insure  for  her  an  important  future,  are  yet  i 
ferior  to  what  is  commonly  supposed.  Her  coal,  iron,  and  much  of  h 
lumber  have  to  be  imported.  The  small  grains  (not  including  of  oooi 
maize)  do  not  flourish  on  her  soil.  At  present  she  is  laboring  and 
some  financial  embarrassment,  partly  originating,  it  is  but  just  to  sa 
in  a  long  war  that  was  forced  upon  her  and  in  which  her  course  was  d 
interested.  Her  revenue  amounts  to  about  $55,000,000  a  year,  but  t 
expenditures,  of  which  only  a  comparatively  small  part  is  for  producti 
purposes,  annually  exceed  that  amount  by  several  million  dollars.  H 
annual  interest  charge  is  now  upward  of  $20,000,000.  Her  currency  og 
sists  of  irredeemable  legal  tender  Government  notes,  the  value  of  whi 
daily  fluctuating  is  about  10  cents  below  par.  In  the  laudable  porpo 
of  development,  the  Government  has  incurred  heavy  liabilities.  It  h 
guaranteed,  and  for  a  long  term  of  years  will  need  to  pay,  the  inten 
on  the  bonds  of  several  railway  and  other  companies  whose  expeni 
exceed  their  income.  There  is  quite  a  general  feeling  that  nnlesa 
change  be  made  in  the  direction  of  retrenchment,  grave  financial  di 
culties  may  be  experienced.  The  situation  is  not  favorable,  thereto 
for  much  material  progress.  Indeed,  the  gradual  extinction  of  sha 
labor  will,  for  a  while  at  least,  tend  to  reduce  the  volume  of  nation 
products.  The  number  of  immigrants  coming  to  Brazil  is  only  aboi 
30,000  a  year  notwithstanding  great  ocean  steamers  have,  as  it  wer 
bridged  the  sea  for  their  passage.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  wool 
more  rapidly  increase  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country  tha 
for  the  Government  to  open  the  vast  areas  of  undeveloped  land,  in 
suitable  manner,  to  occupation  by  European  immigrants;  but  there! 
not  much  likelihood  of  this  being  done. 

EECIPROCITY. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  what,  if  any,  reciprocal  arrang 
ment  could  be  effected  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  for  ti 
increase  of  trade.  For  many  years  the  United  States  have  been  recei 
ing  the  leading  product  of  Brazil  free  of  duty,  while  all  Boiopei 
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eoimtries  impose  a  tax  on  it,  aud  some  of  them  a  very  high  one;  France, 
forexample,  taxing  it  as  high  as  14  cents  per  pound.  *Wc  buy  $30,000,000 
worth  of  coffee  from  Brazil  annually  without  duty.  Brazil,  at  the  same 
time,  increases  the  dearuess  of  it  to  us  by  export  taxes  levied  and  col- 
lected, both  by  the  empire  and  by  separate  provinces.  This  export  tax 
is  11  per  cent,  from  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  San  Paulo,  and 
U  per  cent,  from  the  provinces  of  Bahia  and  Ceard.  Besides,  she  gets 
some  million  dollars  more  of  revenue  from  it  by  excessive  charges  for 
its  transportation  on  the  principal  Government  railway.  The  United 
States  also  import  from  Brazil  rubber  to  the  vahie  annually  of  $8,000,000, 
all  free  of  duty.  Brazil  imposes  a  very  heavy  tax  on  this,  amounting, 
state  and  provincial,  to  22  per  cent,  from  the  province  of  Par^  and  21 
per  cent,  from  the  province  of  Amazon.  At  the  same  time  she  imposes 
a  heavy  tax  on  most  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States.  She  does 
not,  of  oourse,  technically  discriminate  against  the  United  States,  but 
her  duties  have  practically  that  effect.  While  the  exports  of  the  United 
States  to  Brazil  amount  to  $9,000,000  a  year,  those  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany  amount  to  about  $60,000,000  a  year.  Among  the 
indirect  effects  of  our  exports  being  so  much  less  than  our  imports  is 
that  the  exchange  for  payment  of  our  imports  from  Brazil  is  done  in 
London;  whereas,  if  our  trade  with  Brazil  were  more  equal  the  profits 
of  this  exchange  would  tend  to  flow  to  New  York. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  the  United  States  to  lay  an  import 
duty  on  coffee,  and  if  they  were  to  do  so  nothing  is  more  certain  in  polit- 
ical science  than  tiiat  about  half  such  tax  would  have  to  be  borne  by 
the  Braiilian  producer  just  as  now  the  American  consumer  has  to  pay 
Uf  the  export  tax  laid  by  Brazil.  What  would  be  the  result  t  Would 
Braal,  with  a  view  to  be  rid  of  the  burden,  tender  the  United  States 
tone  modification  of  her  tariff  as  affecting  American  goods  f  This  would 
depend  much  upon  the  amount  of  duty  which  the  United  States  might 
determine  to  put  upon  coffee. 

niere  are,  however,  social  aspects  to  this  question  which  may  be  de- 
eidve.  It  is  a  great  benefit  to  a  country  like  ours  to  have  coffee  cheap. 
Besides  being  a  valuable  part  of  the  subsistence  of  all  classes  it  tends, 
I  think,  to  lessen  the  use  of  spirits.  I  have  been  struck  by  its  apparent 
effect  in  that  direction  here.  In  this  city  there  are  many  tidy  coffee 
ieetaurants«  several  large  and  fashionable  ones,  where  only  coftee  is 
served,  and  which  are  much  frequented  about  noon  by  gentlemen,  and 
there  pare  and  good  coffee  in  cups  a  little  smaller  than  an  ordinary-sized 
tea-cap  can  be  had  at  2  or  3  cents  a  cup.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the 
neans  of  procuring  some  refreshments  of  this  sort  is  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  habit  of  using  strong  drink.  I  have  the  impression  that  coffee 
h  very  little  adulterated  now  in  the  United  States.  With  the  price  as 
theap  as  it  is  now  aud  for  a  long  time  has  been  in  the  United  States, 
tod  transported  as  it  frequently  is  the  distance  of  5,000  miles  from  here 
to  New  York  at  as  low  freight  as  20  cents  a  bag  of  132  pounds,  it  surely 
ought  to  be  had  by  the  poor  as  well  <is  rich,  in  a  pure  aud  genuine  con- 
ditieo.  And  if  I  am  right  in  my  supposition  that  it  is  not  adulterated, 
ttd  is  generally  retailed  in  a  pure  state,  then  there  would  be  strong  ob- 
jections to  anything  more  than  a  moderate  duty,  if  any,  being  laid  upon 
it  But,  if  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  and  it  is  unhappily  the  case  that  very 
mich  coffee  in  our  country  is  retailed  in  an  adulterated  condition,  then 
I  would  say  put  on  a  heavy  import  duty.  Wo  would  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tkm  to  negotiate  for  such  mutual  reduction  of  duties  as  would  promote 
fKff  exx>oit  trade  with  Brazil. 
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AMERICAN  CARRYING  TRADE. 

The  deep  int-erest  felt  ia  the  revival  of  American  shipping  will  justify 
the  continuance  of  full  statistics  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  trading  at  this  port  as  carefully  taken  from  the  records  of 
this  office.  The  following  table  shows,  by  quarters,  the  number  and 
l*egistered  tonnage  of  American  steam  and  sailing  vessels  arriving  at 
and  departing  from  Bio  de  Janeiro  during  the  four  last  calendar  years. 
By  comparing  the  returns  of  the  two  past  years  it  will  be  seen,  as  has  be- 
fore been  mentioned,  that  an  important  increiise  took  place  in  American 
steam  navigatipn  at  this  port;  that  during  the  year  1883  the  number  of 
American  steamers  arriving  at  this  port  was  14  of  26,793  tons,  being  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  ten  steamers  and  19,809  tons ;  that 
tiie  number  of  American  sailing  vessels  arriving  was  82  of  47,561  tons, 
being  the  same  number  of  sailing  vessels  as  in  the  preceding  year,  but 
a  decrease  of  321  tons. 

.  The  number  of  American  steamers  clearing  was  13  of  24,873  tons, 
being  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  9  steamers  and  17,889  tons. 
The  number  of  American  sailing  vessels  clearing  was  87,  of  65,243  tons, 
being  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  two  vessels  and  18,782 
tons. 

Statement  of  the  navigation  of  the  United  States  at  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  cal- 
endar years  1880,  1881,  1882,  and  1883,  ae  ehown  by  the  records  of  the  United  States  ooji- 
sulate-general, 

AMERICAN  VESSELS  ENTERED  AT  THE  PORT  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 


T«an. 


First  quarter,  1880  .. 
Seoond  quarter.  1880 
Third  quarter,  1880.. 
Fourth  quarter,  1880 

Total 

First  quarter,  1881  .. 
Secona  quarter,  1881. 
Third  quarter.  1881.. 
Fourth  quarter,  1881 

ToUl 

First  quarter,  1882 . . . 
Seoona  quarter,  1R82. 
Third  quarter,  1882.. 
Fourth  quarter,  1882. 

Total 

First  quarter,  1883 . . . 
Secona  quarter,  1883. 
Third  quarter,  1883.. 
Fourth  quarter,  1883. 

Total 


Steamers. 


No. 


2 
5 
8 
3 


13 


8 
6 
1 
1 


10 


1 

1 
o 


1 

4 
6 

4 


Tons. 


7, 180. 65 
16. 09&  53 
10, 628. 85 
10, 612.  80 


44, 518. 73 


9,097.26 

13, 429. 65 

2, 131. 49 

2, 134.  86 


26, 793.  26 


2. 014. 42 
2. 727. 80 
2, 241. 68 


6. 983. 00 

1.919.78 
7,681.17 
9, 547. 35 
7, 644.  89 


14       26.703.19 


Sailing  vessels. 
No.         Tons. 


82 
23 
26 
36 


117 


26 
34 
29 
27 


116 


16 
21 
22 
23 


19, 183. 87 
11,116.63 
16. 229. 53 
20,445.55 


12, 439. 88 
24.315.94 
19,853.01 
18, 363. 51 


74. 972. 29 


6. 910. 09 
12,903.86 
15, 416L  90 
12,661.08 


Total  tons. 


62 

47,882.83 

19 
17 
23 
23 

9. 356. 81 
8, 4.m  01 
17. 881. 70 
12, 39*.;.  89  ! 

82 

47. 661. 11 

26,M3L41 
27. 213.  IS 
26.928.88 
81.U68LI$ 


67.044.57  I    111, 


21, 587.  at 
87,745i88 
21,984.50 
20.498.17 


101.785.58 


8.»24.n 
15.631.00 
17. 658. 80 
12. 05L  00 


64.800.78 


11, 270.  Si 
16.111.18 
26. 020. 25 
20.037.20 

74. 334.  SO 
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AMERICAN  VESSELS  CLEARED  FROM  THE  PORT  OP  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 


Yean. 


First  qaarter,  1880  . . 
SeeoiMlq  Darter.  1880. 
Thinlqujurter,  1880.. 
Joarth  quarter,  1880. 


Total 


First  Quarter,  1881 . . . 
Seoooa  quarter,  1881 . 
Thitd  quarter.  1881 . . 
Fourth  quarter,  1881. 


Total 


First  quarter,  1882 . . . 
Second  quarter,  1882. 
Third  quarter,  1882. . 
Fourth  quarter,  1882. 


Total 


First  anarter,  1883... 
Sefond  quarter,  1883. 
Ihml  quarter,  1883  . 
Fourth  quarter,  1883 . 


Steamers. 


No.        Tods. 


3 

4 
3 
4 


10,  728.  85 

13,  334. 89 

9, 842.  39 

14, 161. 10 


14  :     48,0(r7.03 


4 

5 
1 
1 


12. 629.  51 

13, 429. 65 

2.13L49 

2,134.86 


11  ;     30,325.51 


1 
1 
2 


2.014.42 
2,727.80 
2,241.68 


1 
4 
5 
3 


1, 919. 78 
7,681.17 
9.  547.  35 
5,725.11 


ToUl 13  1    24,873.41 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


35 
23 
23 
41 

122 


30 
26 
32 
26 


114 


22 
20 
20 
23 


6,983.90  I      85 


21 
21 
19 
26 


87 


Tons. 


19, 688. 95 
22,679.49 
18,223.11 
17, 248. 70 


77,840.25 


13.  335. 58 
16.930.49 
22,897.64 
19, 084. 75 


72, 24&  46 


11,108.66 
10,4^1.39 
11, 952. 08 
12,9U.86 


Total  tons. 


30. 417.  80 
86.014.18 
28,065.50 
31, 409. 80 


rJ5,907.S8 


25,965.00 
30, 36a  14 
25, 529. 18 
21, 219. 01 


102,573.07 


13,123.08 
13, 209. 10 
14, 20a  70 
12, 911. 80 


46.460.99  j      53.444.80 


15,200.30  I 
10,871.83 
22.915.61 
16,746.23 


6.\  242. 97 


17, 129. 08 
18,053.00 
32,462.90 
22,471.84 


90,116.38 


IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  GOODS  AT  RIO  D£  JANEIRO. 

Flour  was  importeil  into  this  port  in  1883,  to  the  extent  of  450,883 
barrels,  against  403,630  barrels  in  1882  and  404,175  barrels  in  18S1.  Of 
the  import  in  1883  there  were  378,500  barrels  from  the  Uniteil  States, 
principally  Bichmond,  Va.,  29,571  barrels  from  the  River  Plate,  22,130 
barrels  from  Trieste,  and  15,000  barrels  from  Chili.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  trade  was  in  new  hands,  and  was  inclined  to  be  speculative 
and  irre^alar.  The  consumption  of  flour  increases  but  slightly,  though 
nearly  gll  of  it  is  made  into  baker's  bread  of  a  good  quality,  which  is 
consumed  by  all  classes  in  this  city.  Brazil  imports  about  900,000  bar- 
Kls  of  flour  annually,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  from  the  United 
States.  There  has  long  been  a  regular  flour  trade  with  this  port  from 
Baltimore  and  Richmond.  The  highest  prices  per  barrel  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  during  the  i)ast  year  were  as  follows : 

Richmond $1)  90 

Baltimore 9  67 

Trieste 9  90 

Jert^m  brands 9  H7 

«m  Plate 8  38 

Chili 7  75 

Canada 9  52 

The  prices  were  a  little  higher  in  1882  and  in  the  month  of  June  of 
t^at  year  Richmond  brought  $10.75  a  barrel.  Spring  wheat  patent 
floar  of  the  United  States  has  been  tried  here,  and  has  been  acknowl- 
^ge<l  by  the  bakers  to  be  at  least  as  good  as  the  Richmond,  but  they 
^  disinclined  to  pay  the  higher  price  which  is  demanded  for  it.  It 
^ould  seem  that  the  patent  flour  from  Trieste  commands  no  higher 
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price  than  the  Richmond.  The  existence  of  a  regular  line  of  steam 
from  Trieste  to  Brazil  has  afforded  an  opportunity  for  crowding,  sc 
speak,  the  flour  from  that  port  on  this  market.  This  accounts  perh: 
for  the  port  of  Bahia  taking  the  most  of  its  flour  from  Trieste.  W 
it  not  for  the  exorbitant  freight  charges  on  the  Brazilian  railways  a  c 
siderable  market  for  flour  would  be  found  in  the  interior  and  the 
portation  and  comsumption  of  it  thereby  increased. 

The  import  of  flour  to  seven  ports  of  Brazil  and  which  must  h: 
comprised  about  all  that  was  imported  into  the  country,  was,iu  the  y 
1882,  as  follows: 

Bam 

Rio  de  Janeiro 439 

Partf  (estimated) 40, 

Pemambuco 166, 

Bahia 91, 

Maranham 11, 

Santos 39, 

Rio  Grande 96, 

Total 885, 

Of  which  there  were  imported  from  the  United  States  658,849  barre 
from  Trieste  130, 366  barrels. 

Kerosene. — ^The  import  of  this  artiqle  from  the  United  States  to  tl 
port  the  past  year  was  179,067  cases,  against  255,487  cases  in  1882  a 
254,055  cases  in  1881,  the  decline  being  in  consequence  of  the  ports 
Santos  and  Kio  Grande  do  Sul,  south  of  here,  having  received  th» 
supply  direct  from  the  United  States  instead,  as  in  previous  years,  fn 
this  port.  During  the  year  the  price  varied  from  $2.40  to  $3  per  cai 
and  for  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve  was  not  remunerative  owiDg 
speculation  and  excessive  importation. 

Railway  materials  imported  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  « 
sist  principally  of  locomotives,  the  supply  of  which  is  mostly  tak 
from  our  country,  while  most  of  the  rails  used  in  Brazil  are  import 
from  Great  Britain.  Locomotives  and  rails  are  free  of  duty.  There  t 
no  late  statistics  on  this  line  of  goods,  but  the  trade  in  increasing. 

Hardware. — Neither  are  there  late  statistics  on  the  impo];tatioQ 
hanlware.  The  bulk  of  this  class  of  goods,  however,  is  of  Europe 
manufacture,  there  being  a  tendency  here  to  buy  low-priced  hardwai 
which  in  the  end  is  the  dearest.  Axes  and  flat-irons  are  among  t 
leading  articles  of  American  hardware  which  are  imported  here.  0 
will  see  in  use  here  European  claw  hammers,  ^  hich  can  only  la«t  a  y< 
or  two,  while  the  old-fashioned  American  hammer  will  with  fair  usa 
last  a  mechanic  or  a  fanner  a  lifetime.  The  duty  on  flat-irons  is  c 
and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  on  axes,  sx)ades,  &c.,  fifteen  cents  per  c 
hundred  pounds. 

Lard. — The  import  of  this  article  from  the  United  States  to  Bio 
Janeiro  in  1883  was  52,586  kegs,  94  cases,  and  25  pails,  being  a  lit 
more  than  was  imported  in  1882,  but  less  than  }ialf  the  import  in  ea 
of  the  years  1880  and  1879.  The  price  in  1883  varied  from  18  cents 
22  cents  per  kilogram,  or  say  from  8  cents  to  10  cents  per  pound.  1 
customs  duty  is  4  cents  per  pound;  and  with  this  protection  and  1 
abundant  facilities  for  production  the  home  supply  is  every  year 
creasing. 

Lumber. — The   import  of  lumber,  principally  pitch-piDO,  from  1 
United  States  to  this  port  in  1883  was  13,150,560  feet  as  compared  w 
aboat  the  same  quantity  the  previous  year.    The  price  tbo  pMt  y< 
baa  varied  from  $51.60  to  153.15  pet  l\io\v9^^wd  foett 
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HOW  TO  ENLARGE  AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  BRAZIL. 

Manufacturers  and  merchants  purposing  to  make  a  business  of  ex- 
porting to  Brazil,  would  do  well  to  first  look  the  ground  over.  They 
will  find  in  the  leading  ports  business  houses  of  different  nationalities, 
which  conduct  their  correspondence  in  English  and  other  languages, 
uid  which  are  willing  to  import  provided  the  goods  are  cheap  and  of 
desirable  quality.  Portuguese  is  the  language  of  the  Brazilians,  and, 
though  difi'erent  from  the  Spanish,  can  be  understood  by  one  familiar 
with  the  latter.  Many  of  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  people  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  mother  country. 

Proriitions. — In  the  line  of  provisions  the  United  States  might  take 

the  lead  in  the  export  of    several  articles   which    are  now  mostly 

brought  from  Europe.    Nearly  all  the  butter  consumed  in  this  city 

is  imported,  and  considerable  of  it  from  Denmark  and  France.     It 

is  retailed  in   tin   cans,  containing  two  pounds  each,  at  60  cents  a 

pouDd;    is  of  yellow  color,  and  scarcely  good  enough  for  the  table. 

Much  of  the  cheese  which  is  called  English  is  probably  an  American 

prodnct,  imported  through  England;  it  retails  at  45  cents  per  pound. 

A  small  green  skim-milk  cheese  of  Brazilian  manufacture,  weighing 

about  two  ix)unds,  is  retsiiled  at  60  cents.    Oatmeal  is  used  but  little, 

and  cracked  wheat  not  at  all,  though  some  would  find  a  sale  if  it  were 

imported,  especially  that  which  is  put  up  in  small  packages  already 

eooked  and  dr^'. 

FumitMre. — There  would  seem  to  be  an  opening  here  for  much 
more  American  house-furniture  than  is  now  imported.  In  the  Bra- 
lilian  parlor  and  public  oflSce  the  sofa  and  chairs  are  cane-seated, 
with  fine  mahogany  or  Brazil  wood  frames,  the  sofa  having  a  high 
back.  They  ^re  neat,  substantial,  and  lasting;  and  a  parlor-set 
consisting  of  a  sofa,  two  cabinet  tables  (called  ^^deenkerquers"), 
with  glass  doors  and  marble  tops,  and  chairs,  of  which  two  are  with 
arms  and  high  back,  retails  at  $500.  Upholstered  furniture  is  also 
used  by  some  of  the  wealthier  families.  A  highly  modern  and  neat 
chair  of  Austrian  make,  used  here  in  respectable  though  not  pre- 
tentious dining-rooms,  is  very  strong,  and  is  retailed  at  $2.25  each. 
It  baa  the  natural  wood  color,  which  is  russet.  The  seat  is  circular 
and  is  made  of  two  thin  layers  of  wood,  which  is  perforated  and 
fiistcned  with  nails  to  a  strong  ring  of  woo<l  an  inch  in  thickness, 
4  inches  beneath  which  is  another  wooden  ring  fastened  inside  of 
the  legs  to  give  them  support  The  framework  of  the  back  and  the 
beck  legs  are  all  of  a  single  rod  or  piece  of  wood,  round,  and  an  inch 
or  80  in  diameter,  and  bent  somewhat  like  an  oxbow,  being  15  inches 
•part  at  the  widest  part  of  the  back  and  fastened  to  the  ring  piece 
which  supports  the  seat  with  screws  and  nuts.  The  rest  of  the  back 
consists  of  a  smaller  bent  piece  set  under  and  fastened  to  the  other, 
and  the  center  of  the  back,  from  the  top  to  the  seat,  being  tilled  with  a 
tiiin  piece  of  wood  with  two  rows  of  holes  in  it,  marking  the  figure  of  a 
Greek  cross.  • 

Wardrobes  are  in  common  use,  and  are  made  so  as  to  be  taken  to 
pieces.  Bookcases  the  same ;  those  made  of  the  Brazilian  (unnamon 
wood,  which  is  a  little  darker  than  bird's-eye  maple,  being  particularly 
Inc.  Iron  bedsteads  with  wire  mattresses  are  common  in  well-to-do 
funilies,  and  are  being  made  here.  Metal  hat-racks,  which  can  be  taken 
topieces  and  packed  in  small  compass,  are  in  use.  In  Brazilian  kitchens 
flie  stove  of  home  manufacture  is  a  fixture  belonging  to  the  house. 
Btoves  for  warming  rooms  are  scarcely  ever  used  in  this  city,  as  the 
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houses  are  not  made  with  chimneys,  except  for  the  kitchen,  nor  with 
fireplaces.  Still,  there  are  some  sixty  days  in  thecourse  of  the  year  when 
a  little  fii^  in  a  tire-place  mornings  and  eveninfi^s  would  be  equally  com- 
fortable and  healthy.  During  the  cooler  months  many  people  su£Eer 
with  rheumatism  in  consequence  of  low  and  damp  temi)erature  in  their 
dwellings.  There  is  a  little  mortar  shaped  ca^t-irou  charcoal  stOTe. 
open  at  the  top,  and  not  unsafe  in  an  open  kitchen,  which  is  economical 
and  much  used  for  boiling  water,  making  coffee,  and  doing  a  small 
amount  of  cooking.  It  is  about  a  foot  high  and  a  foot  in  diameter  at 
the  top,  and  can  be  placed  by  hand  on  the  larger  stove  when  it  is  to  be 
used.  Its  grate  is  set  deep  enough  to  admit  of  holding  a  few  pieces  of 
charcoal  and  a  kettle.  In  front,  below  the  grate,  is  an  opening,  and  by 
fanning  before  that  with  a  husk  or  palm  fan,  as  the  practice  is,  a  glow- 
ing heat  is  soon  produced. 

JEarthemcare, — There  is  in  common  use  in  Brazil,  as  well  as  in  Span- 
ish-America and  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  an  earthen  bottle  (called  in 
Brazil  "moringue")  for  holding  drinking  water,  which  would  be  a 
most  useful  addition  to  American  household  utensils  in  warm  weather, 
as  it  keeps  water  fresh  and  cool  a  long  time.  It  is  likewise  a  very 
picturesque  object,  being  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  Greek  pattern, 
of  which  a  specimen,  all  but  the  stopper,  is  given  in  plate  28,  ])age 
234,  of  Eastlake's  "  Household  Taste,"  under  the  head  "  Greek  toilet 
ware."  The  lower  part  of  this  bottle  is  bulbous  in  form,  about  8 
inches  in  diameter,  the  neck  4  or  5  inches  long,  so  as  to  be  con- 
veniently grasped  by  the  hand,  and  1^  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
mouth.  The  stopper  is  hollow,  with  a  neat  circular  cap  top.  The  bot- 
tom is  flat,  and  it  is  usually  set  on  a  small  plate  of  the  same  material. 
The  whole  is  of  a  deep  Indian-red  color.  The  quality  of  being  unglazed 
gives  it  the  power  to  keep  water  cool.  Being  used  also  with  a  stopper, 
as  it  always  should  be,  it  prevents  the  water  from  absorbing  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  atmos[)here ;  also  excludes  insects ;  and  for  these  reasons, 
and  because  it  keeps  the  water  cool,  it  wouhl  be  a  viist  improvement  on 
our  open  pitchers.  It  would  also  tend  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  ice- 
water.  Tliese  bottles  are  retailed  singly  with  the  plate  at  less  that  50 
cents.  Glazed  and  painted  earthen  bottles  are  often  to  be  seen  on  the 
tables  of  restaurants  and  hotels,  but  they  do  not  keep  the  water  cool, 
nor  are  they  as  picturesque  objects  as  the  unglazed  bottles. 

FianoH  and  organs, — Many  pianos  are  sold  in  this  city,  all  of  which 
are  importeil ;  but  on  the  ground,  as  is  pretended,  of  cheapness,  the 
preference  seems  to  be  given  to  tliose  of  I^iris  manufacture.  Paris 
upright  pianos  retail  at  $275,  $380,. and  $500  each,  and  this  after 
paying  the  import  duty  of  $83.50  on  each  piano,  without  regard  to 
value.  A  dealer  in  [)ianos  here  informs  me  that  he  has  100  pianos 
rented  out  at  25  milreis,  say  $10.75,  each  a  month,  and  that  this  branch 
of  the  business  is  more  profitable  than  the  sale  of  pianos.  The  build- 
ing of  new  churches  is  not  now  frequent,  and  as  Sunday-schools  are 
not  common,  the  demand  for  organs  is  quite  limited. 

Office  furniture, — American  office  desks  and  tables  are  popular,  and 
the  demand  for  them  ought  to  increase.  There  is  no  house  here,  how- 
ever, that  has  an  assortment  of  them.  In  exporting  such  goods  too 
much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  packing.  Several  instances  have 
come  to  m3'  knowledge  of  Americiin  furniture  being  injure<l  in  trans- 
portiition  from  having  been  imi)roperly  packed.  It  is  proper  to  say 
here,  too,  that  much  of  our  upholstered  furniture  is  made  more  for  show 
than  for  comfort,  and  that  our  manufacturers  ought  to  be  more  par- 
ticular if  they  would  keep  abreast  of  their  European  comi>etitor8.    In 
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liel  Webster's  memoirs  is  an  anecdote  of  a  little  set-to  between 
.  and  George  Blake,  in  a  lawsuit  involving  tlie  value  of  a  lot  of 
eA.  Mr.  Webster  had  enlarged  on  the  durability  of  the  shoes.  "I 
nt^"  said  Mr,  Blake  to  the  jury,  "  that  the  shoes  never  wore  out, 
the  unfortunate  men  who  wore  them  did."  So,  with  some  of  our 
d  staffed,  oval-seated,  upholstered  chairs  and  sofas,  it  would  require 
nncommouly  robust  person  to  get  any  rest  out  of  them. 
kikaol  furniture. — ^There  is  a  large  and  promising  field  in  Brazil  for 
lerican  school  furniture.  Not  only  will  school-houses  increase  in  num- 
and  require  to  be  equipped,  but  those  which  exist  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
icient  in  furniture.  There  is  no  business  house  here  that  makes  a 
cialty  of  such  goods.  At  an  educational  exhibition  which  was  held  in 
» city  the  past  year,  Belgium  took  the  lead  in  the  exhibit  of  technical 
rk  of  pupils  and  in  school-room  apparatus.  Her  display  was  admir- 
e  and  calculated  to  inspire  admiration  for  the  country  making  it,  and 
18  indirectly  to  benefit  her  commercial  interests.  The  Government  of» 
)  (Jnited  States  appears  to  have  had  no  part  in  the  exhibition.  There 
8,  however,  a  scanty  display  of  school  furniture  on  the  part  of  some 
aerican  business  firm. 

WwdeH  goads, — ^The  habit  of  using  woolen  goods  is  more  common  here 
ID  would  be  supposed.  There  is  a  large  trade  in  ready-ma<le  woolen 
>thing.  One-third  of  all  the  days  in  the  year  a  business  man  will  we^r 
take  upon  his  arm  a  light  woolen  overcoat  when  he  leaves  his  house 
the  morning.  The  fashions  are  the  same  as  at  Paris  or  New  York, 
ooleu  bed  blankets  used  here  are  like  those  in  our  country,  but  I  think 
pattern  lighter  and  smaller,  say  for  single  beds,  would  be  po])ular,  as 
ere  are  many  nights  when  a  sheet  is  insufficient  cover  and  a  thick 
anketis  too  much.  There  is  considerable  trade  in  light  merino  under- 
lirts,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  a  pattern  a  little  thinner  and  lighter 
lan  what  is  in  common  use  would  be  popular. 

Cottons. — For  many  years  there  has  been  some  import  from  the  United 
tates  of  blue  cotton  drilling  for  men-s  cheap  clothing,  but  less  is  imported 
Dwthan  ten  years  ago,  as  such  cloth  is  now  woven  to  some  extent  in 
razil  of  colored  yarn  imported  from  different  countries.  Brazil's  pro- 
ictive  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  ou  plain  cotton  cloth  has  stimulated 
er  manufactures,  which  are  increasing. 

Shoes, — In  the  matter  of  shoes  the  American  manufacture  for  ladies' 
tar  is  nowhere  surpassed.  Such  shoes  can  com  pete  in  price  with  stocks 
Ht,  and  ought  to  be  intro<lnced. 

American  and  European  labor. — ^The  talisman  of  trade  is  cheapness. 
we  would  export  largely  we  must  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  they  do 
Europe.  The  United  States  have  long  and  justly  been  known  as  the 
ontry  in  which  the  workingman  can  get  along  in  the  world,  both  in 
ipect  to  wages  and  social  respectability.  American  manutVicturers 
lido  well  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  great  improvement  has  taken 
loe  in  the  condition  of  the  workingman  in  Europe  in  the  past  thirty 
forty  years.  There  has  been  vast  improvement  in  popular  education, 
ties  which  are  manufacturing  centers  have  been  enlarged  and  beau- 
ed.  Splendid  parks  exist  for  holiday  recreation.  Zoological  gardens 
I  fine  museums  of  art  and  natural  history  have  been  freely  opened. 
irkingmen's  associations  with  lecture  halls  and  libraries  have  been 
Bed,  and  many  other  attractions  and  means  of  diversion  and  improve- 
It  hAve  been  provided,  all  tending  to  f^e  satisfaction  of  the  mechanic 
1  to  make  bim  content  with  moderate  wages.  Cheapness  of  living, 
ugh  important,  is  not  the  sole  thing  to  make  labor  cheap.  Most 
thJUiiGS  will  work  cheaper  in  a  beautiful  and  well-governed  cit^^  than 
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ill  a  place  which  is  the  reverse.  The  attractiveness  of  the  locality 
security  of  life  and  property,  and  all  the  benefits  of  pure  and  econon 
municipal  government  will  go  a  great  way  in  making  the  mechanic 
tented  and  prosperous.  Labor,  in  an  important  degree,  will  be  chea 
proportion  as  these  benefits  are  enjoyed. 

BRAZILIAN  TARIFF  ON  IMPORTS. 

As  a  sample  of  the  Brazilian  t^iriff  on  imports,  I  give  below  the  i 
on  certain  goods  which  are  or  can  be  conveniently  imported  from 
United  States.  It  will  be  se^n  that  the  rates  are  very  high  on  8 
articles,  such,  for  example,  as  11  cents  per  pound  on  butter,  an 
cents  per  pound  on  bacon. 

DUTIK8  ON  ARTICLES  OF  SUB8ISTKNCK. 

Wheat  flour per  barrel..    I 

Maize per  hundrtd  pouuds.. 

Pork per  pound . . 

Lard do 

Hams do 

fiacon do 

Batter do 

Cheese do 

Fresh  fruits - do 

Preserved  fruits do 

Whisky per  gallon . . 

DUTIES  ON  COTTON  MANUFACTUUE8. 

Unbleached  cotton  cloth per  ]>ound . . 

Shirting do 

Calicoes do 

DUTIES  ON  HARDWARE. 

Fence  wire per  pound.. 

Axes,  hatchets,  spades,  hoes,  picks,  and  masons'  tools.. per  hundred  pounds.. 
Carpenters'  and  joiners' tools do 

DUTIES  ON  MISCELLANEOUS  GOODS. 

Kerosene : 


Per  case,  64  pounds  net 

Or  per  pound 

Lumber,  per  cnbic  met-er  (1.3  cubic  yards) 

Men's  boots  and  shoes per  pair.. 

Ladies'  gaiters,  fine do 

Platform  scales : 

Capacity  of  220  pounds each.. 

Capacity  of  11,000  pounds  and  upwards do....    C 

Watches  and  clocks do 

Pianos, in  common  use do....    t 

Center  t>ables  of  wood : 

Ordinary do 

Fine do 1 

Writing  tables  of  wood : 

Fine do ... . 

Office  tables  or  secretaries,  with  drawers,  fine do....     5 

Sofas each..  $5  OOtol 

Chairs,  of  wood : 

Ordinary ^ each . . 

With  annsy  fi"® » " » ^®  — 

0.  C.  ANDREWS, 

Consul' Oen^n 

^NiTEh  o^>-^TES  Consulate-General, 

*/  Bio  de  Janeiro,  March  14, 1884, 
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COMMEECE  ASD  IHDVSTSIES  OP  BBAZIL. 

REPORT  BY  OONSULQBNEUAL  AKDBEW8,  OF  BIO  DE  JANEIRO. 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  kinds  and  values  of  exports 
from  Bio  de  Janeiro  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1882,  as  com- 
piled from  the  statistics  published  by  the  customhouse  at  this  port. 
The  total  exports  amounted  to  $37,988,913,  being  $12,000,000  less  than 
in  preceding  fiscal  year.  This  great  difference  is  explaiued  by  the  de- 
dine  which  took  place  in  the  price  of  coffee.  The  export  duties  amounted 
to  $3,315,982,  or  about  10  per  cent.  A  year  ago  the  custom-house  of 
this  city  commenced  the  issue  of  a  semi-monthly  statistical  publication, 
•entitled  ^^Boietim  da  Alfdndega  do  Bio  de  Janeiro,"  which  will  be  of 
great  benefit  in  furnishing  fresh  statistical  information  in  regard  to  com- 
merce. From  the  publication  I  have  been  able  to  compile  a  table,  ac- 
•eompanying  this  report,  which  shows  the  value  of  exports  and  imports 
4it  this  port  the  first  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  value  of  the 
exports  for  such  period  was  $19,798,112. 

Statement  ek&wing  the  exports  from  Rio  Janeiro  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882. 


I>MCTipti<m. 


Cafet,  nigar,  tobacco . 
CoiM. 


CoiM.  ram,  hides,  medicinal  herlM 
(Met ...TT. 


Mte,  tobaooQ,  and  vomU. 
CaflM. 


Mbe.  hidea,  diamondJB,  Ikrlna 

S^.goW 

CofiM,  tagar,  gold,  dlamonda,  hides,  and  rosewood., 


Value. 


Amount 

of  export 

duties. 


CtiM  and  rosewood 
CsiM  tad  ronewood 


$561,349 

$26, 983 

72,411 

6,417 

1, 835, 921 

120, 213 

71,435 

6,429 

582.324 

52.408 

35,379 

3.183 

178. 751 

16.080 

3,885,090 

839, 151 

4,433,283 

898, 533 

3, 059. 418 

224.821 

216. 252 

19. 462 

44,187 

3.948 

184,806 

16,632 

Cod^ 

Csffw,  nun,  and  rosewood 

CaAe 

CsAm. 


Csfte.  SQfar,  bides,  rosewood,  and  medicinal  herbs. 

CsCm.  socar,  rum,  and  tobacco 

MiioeUaaeoos 


30,883 

1, 006, 693 

3.293 

53. 241 

21.576.719 

655,430 

1,949 


2,779 

89,  731 

292 

4,748 

1, 935, 745 

48.423 


87, 988.  913 


3, 315, 982 


Countries    whither 
exported. 


Argentine  Republic 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

British  ChanneL 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Chili. 

Denmark. 

France. 

Germany. 

Great  BriUin. 

Gibraltar. 

Italv. 

Mediterranean. 

Netherlands. 

Port  NataL 

Portugal. 

Spain. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

United  SUtes. 

Uruguay. 

other  countries. 


The  value  of  the  imports  into  Bio  de  Janeiro  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1882,  was  $40,026,804.  as  shown  by  the  table  below, 
heing  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
daties  collected  on  these  imports  amounted  to  (13,795,939,  being  at  an 
STerage  rate  of  34  per  cent.    As  compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal 

SEsar  &ere  was  a  little  increase  in  the  imports  from  Germany  and  Great 
ritain,  and  a  little  falling  off  in  tUose  from  France  and  the  United 
Stetes: 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882. 


DeactiptioD. 


Jjirked  beef,  live  animals,  fraits,  woolt  and  flour 

Flimr,  iron,  ateel,  furniture 

Cott«>n,  woolen,  linen,  and  silk  mannflActnreB,  iron,  ateel,  crock- 
ery, &c  

Flour  and  fruits 

Tea 


Cotton,  woolen,  linen,  and  silk  manufactures,  wines,  oils,  leather, 
iron,  steel.  Jewelry,  earthen  and  glaos  manufactures,  and  sta- 
tionery   

Cotton,  woolen,  linen,  and  silk  manufactures,  liquids,  chemical 
products 

Cotton,  woolen,  linen  manufactures.  Iron  and  steel  manufact- 
ures, hardware,  machinery,  coal,  provisions,  &c 

Macaroni,  wines,  oils,  paper,  dec 

Preserved  meat  and  fish 

Wines,  salt,  leather,  fruits,  and  vegetables 

Lumber 

Wine,  oil.  and  fruit 

Lumber,  iron,  and  steel  

Flour,  kerosene,  lard,  lumber,  paper,  machinery,  hardware, 
watches,  &c 

Jerked  beef,  fruits,  flour,  bran,  hay,  live  animals 

Miscellaneous 


Total 

Total  duties  averaginK  34  per  cent 

(The  duties  are  not  stated  in  respect  to  each  country.) 


$1, 514, 754 
63,237 

1,879,313 

237, 361 

3.293 


7, 179, 993 

3, 582, 972 

16.174.826 

824, 262 

56,600 

2. 815. 639 

20,869 

173,  5i!,6 

104,456 

8,476,632 

2, 407, 881 

11.140 


Coontrieai 


40, 026, 804 
13, 795, 939 


Arisen  tine  Repnl 
Austria. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

China. 


France. 

Germany. 

Great  Britain. 

Italy. 

Netherlands. 

PortugaL 

Russia. 

Spain. 

Sweden  and  Kor 

United  Statea. 
Uruguay. 
Other  conntriea. 


Tbe  rate  of  exchange  on  London  during  the  past  calendar  year 
varied  from  21  to  22J  pence  to  the  milreis  at  ninety  days.  The  medJ 
rate  was  21^^  pence,  equivalent  to  42|  cents.  In  reducing  Braziliai 
American  money,  in  the  valuations  in  this  report,  I  have  taken  the  i 
reis  as  equivalent  to  43  cents.  The  value  of  the  milreis  in  gold  is  $0.1 
but  there  is  no  gold  in  circulation  and  exceedingly  little  silver. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  Eio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  SU 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  as  shown  by  the  recordi 
this  oflQce,  was  $25,738,322,  It  includes  the  custom-house  and  shipp 
charges,  and  consequently  is  greater  than  the  valuation  as  given  by 
custom-house  statistics.  The  number  of  bags  of  coffee  exported  to 
United  States  was  2,315,982,  of  132  pounds  each,  being  an  increaw 
302,631  bags  over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  average  annual  incre 
during  the  last  three  fiscal  years  has  been  235,994  bags,  or  31,151, 
pounds. 

Statement  of  the  exports  from  Bio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  • 

30, 1883,  as  taken  from  the  records  of  the  consulate-general. 


Articles. 


Quantities. 


Valna 


Coffee 

Rosewood 

Wet  salted  hides 

Ipecacuanha 

Old  iron 

Sugar    .   

Barb  fence  wire    

Housphold  effects 

FlshKlue 

Jewelry 

Sugar  '♦rvstAlliiod 

Medicinal  plants,  s€«ds,  &o. 

Advertising  material 

Hompiths  and  jaws 

Meilicines 

Wood 

Sundries 


2.619.613  bags 

2,618  logs,  1,886  pieces,  and  616  half  logs 


71  bales 

&61  tons  13  cwt.  2  quarters. 

828  bags . 

273  reels  (reexportation) . . 


34  bags    

1  box  (re-exportation)  ... 

7  parkages 

29  bales  and  3  cases 

3  cases  (re-exportation). . 

25  tons 

13  cases  (re-exportation), 

6  cases 

74  cases  and  4  bales 


$25. 


576, « 

105^4 

31,1) 

«.i: 

5.8 
4.» 
4.2 

"•S 

4 
3 
2 
2 

2 
2 


Value  of  exports  the  previous  fiscal  year 


25,738,! 


^920,1 
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Statement  No.  1,  herewitb,*  shows  tbe  kinds  and  ofBcial  values  of  im- 
ports at  Bio  de  Janeiro  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1881-83  and 
1882-'83.  The  value  of  the  imports  the  last  mentioned  year  was 
$42,220,711,  being  $2,000,000  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Statement  No.  2,  herey^ith,*  gives  a  comparative  table  of  the  ex|)orts 
and  imports  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  daring  the  two  fiscal  years  1880-^82,  with 
the  countries  to  and  from  which  they  took  place. 

Statement  No.  3*  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  Bio 
de  Janeiro,  with  specification  of  countries,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1884. 

Statement  No.  4*  shows  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  at  Bio  de 
Janeiro  during  each  of  the  last  ten  fiscal  years. 

FOREiaN  NAVIGATION   OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Statements  Nos.  5  and  6,  herewith,  show  the  ocean  or  foreign  naviga- 
tion of  the  port  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1882,  as  taken  from  the  latest  published  oflicial  report  of  the  custom- 
house at  said  port.    From  statement  No.  5  it  will  be  seen  that  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  of  whatever  nationality  which  arrived  from  the  United 
States  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  was  169,  of  96,578  tons,  being  a  decrease  from 
the  previous  fiscal  year  of  2  vessels  and  12,18G  tons.     The  number  of 
vessels  of  whatever  nationality  clearing  from  Bio  de  Janeiro  to  the 
United  States  was  305,  of  219,117  tons,  being  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding ye^u*  of  51  vessels  and  40,717  tons.     Statement  No.  6  shows  the 
nationality  of  the  vessels  arriving  at  and  departing  from  Bio  de  Janeiro 
dnriog  the  year  ending  June  30, 1882.     The  number  of  American  ves- 
sels arriving  was  97,  of  66,938  tons,  being  a  decrease  of  36  vessels  and 
43,264  tons  as  compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal  year.    The  same  state- 
ment shows  that  the  total  number  of  sailing  vessels  arriving  at  this 
port  was  789  of  363,512  tons,  or  1,289  tons  less  than  in  the  previous  fis- 
cal year.    The  number  of  steamers  arriving  was  537,  of  819,639  tons,  be- 
ing an  increase  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  56  steamers  and  51,683 
tons.    Of  these  steamers,  227  (of  360,078  tons)  were  British,  111  (of 
205,905  tons)  were  French,  69  (of  113,165  tons)  were  German,  31  (of 
42,209  tons)  were  Belgian,  31  (of  37,240  tons)  were  Italian,  and  4  (of 
9,0OS  tons)  were  American. 

FOREION  STEAMSHIP  NAVIGATION  OP  RIO  D£  JANEIRO. 

There  are,  besides  the  new  American  line,  of  which  Messrs.  Wilson 
Sons  &  Co.  are  agents  here,  ten  other  different  lines  of  foreign  steamers 
regularly  trading  to  this  port. 

The  private  company,  limited,  managed  by  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt, 
Liverpool,  has  a  line  of  steamers  leaving  Rio  de  Janeiro  every  Satur- 
day for  New  York,  and  which  continue  thence  to  Liverpool,  none  return- 
iug  from  New  York  to  Rio.  Nearly  all  carry  passengers,  but  one  each 
mmth  is  specially  fitted  for  passengers.  Fares  to  New  York,  $125  to 
•150,  and  #02.  Average  passage,  twenty-one  days,  A  steamer  of  this 
line  leaves  Liverpool  every  Saturday  for  the  River  Plate  direct;  and 
every  Wednesday  one  from  Liverpool  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  calling  at  Lis- 
bon and  Bahia,  alternate  boats  going  to  Santos;  fare,  (125  and  $G2. 
Tbis  line  also  has  a  steamer  leaving  London  the  3d,  10th,  17th,  and  26th 
of  eacii  month  for  the  River  Plate  via  Antwerp ;  fare  as  last  mentioned. 

*The«e  statements  wiU  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  report. 
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It  a\s<y  tes  h  weekly  coast  steamer  1  saving  Bio  for  Rio  Ottlhdlft^  Pelota 
tttod  PoTto  Afegre,  for  cargo  only.  This  line  has  no  subsidy,  and  earn 
toMls  fr^6.    Its  agents  here  are  Messrs.  Norton,  MegaW  A  Co. 

The  'ii^'S^l  Steam  Packet  Oocapany,  of  England,  sends  a  steamer  fro 
Bouth^Mpton  on  tlie  1st,  9th)  and  24th  of  each  month  for  Brazil  ai 
the  Biver  Plate.  The  most  regular  ones  are  those  leaving  Soathampti 
the'dsth  and  24th.  Of  the^  two  the  one  leaving  Southampton  the  9i 
ci^lYifi  at  Lisbon,  St.  Yii^cent,  Pernambnco,  Bahia^  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Santc 
and  thence  to  the  Blver  Plate  countries.  The  one  leaving  the  24th  idi 
'(^Us  at  Vigo,  Spain,  and  Inaceio,  Brazil,  but  Omits  St.  Vincent  ai 
Santos.  Upturning,  they  leave  Buenos  Ayres  the  15th  and  29th,  ai 
Bio  de  Janeiro  the  9th  and  24th  of  each  month.  The  usual  time  ooe 
pied  from  Southampton  to  Bio  is  from  nineteen  to  twenty- one  days,  m 
from  Bio  to  Southampton  about  twenty  days.  Arriving  at  8onthfiiD| 
ton,  they  connect  with  the  same  company's  steamers  to  the  West  Indh 
on  the  2d  and  17th  of  each  mouth.  This  line  from  England  to  Soul 
America  formerly  received  a  subsidy  from  both  the  British  and  Brasilii 
Governments,  that  from  the  British  Government  amounting  to  $150,01 
a  year ;  but  it  has  received  none  from  either  Government  for  the  pn 
four  years.  It,  however,  receives  now  about  £12,000  a  year  for  ma 
service.  The  fare  from  Southampton  to  Bio  de  Janeiro  is,  first  oIm 
£30  to  £35 ;  second  class,  £20 ;  third  class,  £13.  The  company's  aga 
here  is  Mr.  E.  W.  May. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  employ  nine  steamships,  nndl 
the  British  fiag,  in  trade  between  Liverpool  and  Valparaiso,  pasata 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  whence  the  line  takes  the  name  of  fl 
^^  Straits  line."  A  steamer  sails  fortnightly  on  Wednesday  from  Lifv 
pool,  calling  at  Bordeaux,  Lisbon,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  ta 
thence  to  Valparaiso.  Every  other  steamer  also  calls  at  Santavldii 
Oorunna,  Pernambnco,  and  Bahia.  Time  from  Liverpool  to  Bio  is! 
days,  and  from  Lisbon  direct  to  Bio  21  days.  Fare,  first  class,  frd 
Liverpool  to  Bio,  is  £30.  Beturning,  the  steamers  leave  Valparyi 
fortnightly  on  Wednesdays,  and  call  at  Montevideo,  Bio  de  Janeink  M 
other  schedule  ports.  The  most  of  these  steamers  are  well  snited  i 
passengers.  They  enjoy  no  subsidy,  and  probably  not  over  $5,000  ll 
mail  service  between  Europe  and  Brazil,  their  rate  being  $2J25  p0 
kilo  of  letters  and  20  cents  per  kilo  of  newspapers  The  agents  of  tl 
company  in  this  city  are  Messrs.  Wilson,  Sons  &  Co. 

In  May  last  this  port  was  favored  by  the  first  arrival  from  New  M 
land  of  one  of  the  steamships  of  the  recently  established  line  betwMl 
London  and  New  Zealand.  The  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company, tti 
ited,  with  headquarters  in  New  Zealand,  now  have  a  steamer  leavi^ 
London  each  month  for  Lyttleton,  New  Zealand,  via  £he  Oape  of  GM 
Hope,  and  calling  at  Cape  Town,  and  taking  large  numbers  of  €il> 
grants.  Time  irom  London  to  Lyttleton,  forty-five  days.  Betamll 
via  Cape  Horn  and  calling  at  Bio,  where  they  arrive  in  twenty  " 
days.  These  steamers  take  back  to  London  cargoes  of  frozen  m 
fish,  and  game^  butter,  cheese,  wheat,  grass- seed,  hides,  and  wool. 
meat  is  frozen  in  the  refrigerator  of  the  vessel  by  steam-oondensed 
Each  steamer  brings  from  11,000  to  14,000  carcasses  of  mutton,  and 
trade  appears  to  be  successful.  Indeed  the  steamers  arrive  here  so 
of  cargo  that  they  have  to  refuse  ofiers  of  any  at  this  port.  Thej 
good  coal  at  Lyttleton  (from  the  mines  of  New  Zealand),  and  tikt 
fresh  supply  here.  The  steamers  were  built  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  m 
are  chartered.  The  company,  which  expects  a  subsidy  from  'Sew  Si 
land,  is  now  building  some  of  its  own,  and  has  one  und€ff.iiay  of  4^ 
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Edgier  tons.  The  trade  is  so  prosperous  that  there  is  likelihood  of  a 
new  competing  line  being  started.  Nor  is  it  altogether  improbable  that 
by  means  of  this  new  commercial  route  New  Zealand  proviHions  aud 
bor  or  wheat  will  be  brought  here  to  compete  with  American  products 
of  the  same  class.  (There  is  one  flour-mill  now  in  successful  operation  here.) 
huB  steamer  British  Queen  arrived  at  Rio  November  22,  in  twenty-five 
days  from  New  Zealand,  having  a  cargo  of  11,000  carcasses  of  mutton, 
l/iOO  rabbits,  poultry,  and  fish ;  also,  over  1,000  tons  of  wheat,  1,200 
lidLS  of  flonr,  50  tons  of  butter,  10  tons  of  cheese,  200  sacks  of  oat- 
■eal,  besides  some  hides,  and  took  here  800  tons  of  coal. 

The  Hamburg  South  American  Steam  Navigation  Company  send  a 
itouner  each  week  from  Hamburg  to  Bio  de  Janeiro,  calling  at  Lisbon 
and  Bahia;  one  aiBO  calling  occasionally  at  the  Azore  Islands  for  imini- 

KDts.  About  two  steamers  a  month  extend  the  voyage  to  the  liiver 
teu  A  steamer  leaves  Bio  de  Janeiro  the  5th,  13th,  20th,  and  27th 
cf  each  month  for  Hamburg,  calling  at  Bahia  and  Lisbon.  First-class 
fcieto  Lisbon,  il25;  Hamburg,  $1^;  Montevideo,  $45;  Buenos  Ayres, 
163.  lliese  steiamers  average  from  2,800  to  3,000  tons,  and  can  carry 
48,000  bags  of  coffee.  This  line  has  no  subsidy,  but  has  enjoyed  a  sue- 
ceasftd  trade,  and  is  adding  new  steamers  to  the  route.  Agents  here, 
Kmsts.  Edward  Johnston  &  Co. 

Tbe  North  German  Lloyd  have  a  line  of  goo<l  steamers  leaving  Bre- 
MD  for  Bio  de  Janeiro  every  month,  calling  at  Antwerp,  Lisbon,  and 
tte  Canary  Islands.  Their  trips  are  extended  to  Santos,  and  frequently 
to  Montevideo  or  Buenos  Ayres,  whither  they  carry  many  immigrants 
feon  the  Canary  Islands.    Agents  in  this  city,  Messrs.  H.  Stoltz  &  Co. 

The  line  between  Bordeaux  and  South  America,  Compagnie  des  Mes- 
ageries,  with  central  office  at  Paris,  consists  of  six  steamers  of  2,400 
to  2,500  tons,  leaving  Bordeaux  the  5th  and  20th  of  each  month,  and  call- 
hf  atCoranna,  Lisbon,  Dakar  (Africa),  Pemambuco,  Bahia,  and  Bio;: 
ad  tmn  here  proceeding  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Time  from, 
BoidMiax  to  Bu),  nineteen  to  twenty  days.  First-class  fare;  $120  to  $170.. 
Tbk  fine  has  been  in  operation  twenty-five  years,  and  enjoys  a  subsidy- 
ftoB  the  French  (Government.    Agent  at  Rio,  Mr.  Thomas  Bertolini. 

Hie  Chargenrs  B^unis  have  six  or  more  steamers,  of  about  2,500  tons. 
Mdi,  leaving  Havre  the  2d  and  17th  of  each  month,  and  calling  at  Lis- 
bon, Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Bio,  and  Santos  ;  also  stopping  at  the  same 
piaoes  on  the  return  voyage.  First-class  fare  Havre  to  Rio,  $110 ;  third  ■ 
dan,  $52.  This  line  has  been  running  twelve  years,  and  is  understood 
to  have  a  subsidy  from  the  French  Government.  Agents  here,  Messrs. 
A.Leaba&  Ca 

The  General  Maritime  8team  Transportation  Company,  of  Marseilles,  . 
has  for  twenty  years  maintained  a  regular  line  of  steamers  between  that 

Sand  Bio.    They  now  employ  steamers  of  from  2,500  to  5,000  tons, 
which  leave  Naples  the  9th  and  24th  of  each  month,  calling  at 
Genoa,  Marseilles,  Cai)e  Yerde  Islands,  and  Bahia.    The  time  between  . 
Maneilles  and  Bio  is  twenty-one  days.    From  here  they  continue  to 
Kontevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres.    The  central  ofiice  is  at  Marseilles.   . 
L  ^^ff^ts  here,  Messrs.  Karl  Yalais  &  Co. 

1^  The  Lloyds  Austrian-Hungarian  Steam  Navigation  Comi)any  have 
[JBcently  pat  on  a  line  of  monthly  steamers  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  tons 
^batween  Trieste  and  this  port,  the  first  having  arrived  in  August  last. 
Aqr  call  at  Pemambuco  and  Bahia,  and  from  here  they  proceed  to  . 
iflantos.  Betoming  firom  here,  they  call  at  St.  Vincent,  Lisbon,  and 
ttfaraltar.  Their  principal  cargo  from  Trieste  is  fiour,  the  cargo  back  , 
bring  coffee.    Agents  at  Bio,  Messrs.  John  Bradshaw  &  Co. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  eleven  diflferent 
of  foreign  steamships  regularly  visiting  this  port ;  that  for  this  and  other 
Brazilian  ports  there  are  three  lines  of  weekly  steamers  regularly  comiDg 
from  Great  Britain,  two  lines  from  Germany,  three  lines  from  France^ 
and  one  from  Trieste.  Also  that  some  of  these  lines  have  been  in 
regular  operation  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  some  of  their  ves- 
sels are  among  the  largest  and  fastest  ocean  steamers.  When,  too,  it  it 
remembered  that  each  of  these  European  countries  are  represented  in 
the  ports  of  Brazil  by  twenty  to  fifty  of  their  own  citizens  to  one  Amer 
ican,  the  odds  that  American  export  trade  has  to  contend  against  most 
be  quite  apparent. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  BRAZIL. 

The  returns  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  whole  empire  are  not 
published  for  a  later  peiiod  than  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1882| 
being  thus  nearly  two  years  behindhand. 

From  the  last  annual  report  of  the  minister  of  finance  it  appears 
that  the  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  amounted  in  the  year  1871>-'80  to 
$169,709,133;  in  1880-'81  to  $178,031,352;  and  in  1881-^82  to  $172^ 
353,933,  being  an  average  of  $173,000,000  a  year.  The  imports 
amounted  in  1879-'80  to  $74,279,749,  in  1880-'81  to  $77,597,241,  in 
1881-'82  to  $79,168,719,  being  an  average  of  $77,000,000  a  year;  and 
the  exports  in  1879-'80  to  $95,429,384,  in  1880-'81  to  $100,434,111,  m 
1881-'82  to  $93,185,214,  being  an  average  of  $96,000,000  a  year. 

The  aggregate  foreign  commerce  of  all  the  other  South  American 
states  per  year  is  $275,000,000.  That  of  the  two  neighboring  Bivcr 
Plate  countries,  Argentine  Kepublic  and  Uruguay,  together  amounted 
in  1880  to  $138,000,000,  or  only  $35,000,000  less  than  that  of  Brazil. 

Statement  No.  7  herewith  shows  the  kinds,  quantities,  and  values  of 
domestic  products  of  Brazil  which  were  exported  in  the  year  endiDg 
June  30,  1882,  A  description  of  the  imports  into  all  ports  for  the  same 
period  is  not  attainable. 

The  following  statement  will  show  at  a  glance  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  seven  leading  products  of  Brazil  during  the  three  fiscal  yean 
up  to  June  30,  1882 : 


DeecriptioxLB. 


Cotton 

Sugar  

Coffee 

HideM 

Tobacco  ... 

Rubber 

liat6iea.. 

Total 


1879-'80. 


12. 230, 281 
13. 473, 491 
54. 201, 757 
8,861,357 
3,  294.  144 
6,  264, 275 
1.084.417 


83,499,722 


188a-'8L 


$2,190,278 
11,152,098 
54, 237. 620 
3.55^88(( 
3. 248. 048 
6, 097,  t^l 
1, 161. 903 


80,652,778 


188W81 


$4,154,79 
15^671.71! 

45^  043,  en 

S,394,4« 

8.4O120 

5.l«2.ttl 
1.1«»,«M 


77,9t«^lll 


AGRICULTURE  OF  BRAZIL. 


Mode  of  cultivation. — ^The  agriculture  of  Brazil  differs  f^om  that  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe  as  much  in  its  methods  as  in  its  products. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  so  abruptly  broken  that  it  does  not  admit, 
or  at  least  in  respect  to  the  area  thus  far  cultivated  has  not  admittetl  <H 
the  use  of  the  plow  and  the  more  modern  implements  to  any  considexable 
extent.    The  hoe  is  the  universal  implement  for  Held- work,  and  this  foct 
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)  very  mach  to  give  an  idea  of  the  situation  whicli  agriculture 
As  the  soil  in  Brazil,  especially  in  the  cofteeproducing  re- 
ft firm,  red  clay,  mixed  with  gravel,  the  hoe  necessarily  is  about 
heavy  and  large  as  the  field  hoe  in  common  use  in  the  United 
It  often  uses  the  place  of  a  grub-hoe.  I  have  seen  a  platoon 
I  in  one  rank  moving  over  a  field  of  low  bushes,  whicli  they 
ding  with  the  hoe,  and  apparently  breaking  the  soil  at  the 
le.  Another  implement  in  considerable  use  is  a  sort  of  knife 
;  long  and  heavy  as  a  cleaver  and  curved  at  the  ^nd.  It  is 
to  a  long  wooden  handle,  and  in  planting  is  used  both  to  open 
ind  cover  the  seed, 

tfUguese  who,  at  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  wrote  an  able 
the  agriculture  of  Brazil,  represented  that  the  Indians  in  plant- 
used  a  stick,  the  end  of  which  had  l>eeu  burned  and  sharp 
to  open  the  ground  for  the  seed  and  to  cover  it.  He  shows  that 
ruction  of  the  timber  in  order  to  plant  was  the  same  then  as 
>t  the  system  of  the  white  people  was  scarcely  better  than  that 
sitives,  and  he  eloquently  laments  such  waste  of  timber,  as  well 
ick  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  of  the  use  of  the  plow. 
ted  potatoes. — Tliere  seems  to  have  been  very  little  progress  in 
lod  of  agriculture  among  the  mass  since  then.  It  is  important 
Qber  that  the  common  potato  and  the  small  grains,  wheat,  oats, 
md  rye,  do  not  flourish  in  Brazil,  Wheat  has  sometimes  been 
the  more  southerly  provinces,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
iccess.  The  common  potato  used  for  the  table  at  Bio  de  Janeiro 
ted  in  light  wooden  boxes,  containing  less  than  a  bushel  t* ach, 
rtugal,  France,  and  Germany,  The  sweet-potato  and  yam  grow 
itly,  but  are  scarce  in  the  market,  owing  to  the  fact  that  trans- 
1  is  everywhere  dear,  both  on  land  and  water.  Tomatoes  can 
n,  but  the  large  variety  is  seldom  seen,  and  onions,  except  small 
le-c,  are  imported  from  Europe. 

fOca. — An  important  substitute  for  the  potato,  especially  among 
»f  African  descent,  is  the  mandioca,  a  vegetable  indigenous  to 
itry,  and  found  cultivated  by  the  natives  on  the  arrival  of  the 
ropeans.  Like  the  potato  it  grows  beneath  the  soil,  and  is 
somewhat  like  a  long  sweet-potato,  though  more  on  the  root 
ad  has  a  skin  darker  and  thicker.  The  stalk  is  a  little  taller 
er  than  that  of  the  common  potato,  and  a  field  of  it  has  a  bluish 
lor.  Of  the  two  sorts  in  use,  one  is  cooked  like  the  potato,  but 
mer  and  more  nutty  consistency  and  flavor.  The  other  sort  has 
lous  quality  in  its  green  state,  but,  after  a  peculiar  process,  is 
to  a  coarse  meal,  which  is  eaten  commonly  by  laborers  in  its  raw 
ixed  with  a  fatty  gravy,  and  by  people  in  general  after  a  brief 
in  butter.  Some  quantities  of  mandioca  meal  have  also  been 
1  to  £uro]>e  for  the  production  of  tapioca.  Seventeen  million 
of  Brazilian  mandioca  meal  were  received  at  this  port  the  past 
fhe  export  of  it  amounts  in  value  to  only  about  $300,000  a  year. 
-Kice  may  be  cultivated  throughout  the  empire,  but  there  is  not 
produced  for  home  consumption.  The  domestic  production  re- 
\l  this  i>ort  last  ye^ir  was  5,000,000  pounds, 
ft  com, — Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  grown  successfully  in  all  parts 
touutry  and  forms  one  of  the  principal  crops.  None,  however, 
to  be  exported.  On  the  contrar^^,  on  account  of  the  expense 
ling  it  from  the  interior,  the  principal  seaports  have  been  com- 
>  imiiort  some  of  their  8upi)ly  from  abroad.  In  recent  years 
ortation  from  the  Uiver  Plate  to  this  port  has  averaged  about 
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115,000  sacks  per  year,  at,  say,  $2  a  sack,  bat  owing  to  the  steac 
crease  of  the  home  supply  the  importation  in  1883  amounted  to 
26,000  sacks,  or  140,000  bushels,  which  was  half  as  much  as  was  reo 
at  this  port  of  domestic  growth. 

The  Brazilian  maize  is  generally  the  yellow  sort,  of  medium 
kernel,  and  is  produced  the  most  extensively  in  the  provinces  of  IM 
Geraes,  and  San  Paulo,  both  adjoining  the  province  of  Bio  de  Jai 
It  is  planted  by  hand  in  the  mouths  of  September  and  October,  a 
usually  hoed  twice.  It  is  often  grown  on  coffee  plantations  durin 
first  five  years  after  the  coffee-plants  have  been  started.  A  cor 
way  of  doing  on  new  lands  is  to  first  cut  the  underbrush,  burn  it 
thereby  kill  the  timber,  and  afterwards  plant  the  ground  with 
the  yield  being  about  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Another  season  a 
piece  of  virgin  timber  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Nati 
there  is  some  outcry  against  such  a  devastating  system,  but  it  t 
nothing.  In  a  country  preeminently  adapted  to  corn-growing  il 
seem  singular  that  the  market  in  a  city  like  this  cannot  furnish 
delicious  and  nutritious  article  of  fresh  green  corn.  One  sees,  it  is 
in  a  few  vegetable  shops,  or  on  the  wooden  trays  of  a  few  old  co 
female  peddlers,  some  ears  of  wilted  and  yellowish  looking  coni 
has  been  gatheml  and  kept  fully  a  week,  but  the  fresh,  genuine  a 
is  never  to  be  had  in  the  city.  In  the  country  it  is  cooked  wit) 
husk  on. 

Beans. — Beans,  and  especially  black  beans,  form  a  common  arti 
subsistence,  and  though  often  grown  as  a  separate  crop  are  also 
moniy  planted  in  the  corn-hills  at  the  last  hoeing,  and  mature  in 
months.  Twenty -five  million  pounds  of  beans  of  domestic  growth 
received  at  this  port  in  the  last  year. 

SUGAR. 

The  richest  sugar  producing  district  of  Brazil  lies  on  the  ea 
border  of  the  province  of  Peruambuco,  where  it  has  been  under 
vation  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  is  linked  in  history  witii 
fought  wars  between  the  Portuguese  settlers — who  were  finallj 
querors  of  the  country — and  the  natives,  the  French,  and  the  D 
and  still  shows  some  traces  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Dutch 
ernment,  and  espexsially  of  the  administration  of  that  able  states 
Prince  Maurice,  of  Nassau.  The  most  of  the  cane-growing  land  h 
elevation  of  only  about  thirty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  was  origi 
covered  with  forest.  The  soil  is  clay,  deep,  tenacious,  and  ligh 
ored.  The  plantations  generally  contain  a  large  area  in  which  th* 
considerable  waste  land,  more  or  less  hilly  and  thinly  wooded.  ] 
of  the  planters'  residences  are  large  and  well  furnished.  A  good 
of  the  work  is  done  by  small  tenant  farmers  who  get  hsdf  the  cro 
their  labor,  and  whose  dwellings  are  scattered  over  the  estate.  The 
newly  planted  takes  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  to  ripen,  and  then  i 
annually  for  ten  years  and  sometimes  twenty  years  without  replai 
It  is  hoed  twice,  and  in  exceptional  cases  three  times  during  the  se 
but  the  plow  and  cultivator  are  scarcely  used.  The  crop  occupies  i 
a  year  in  maturing  and  is  usually  cut  from  October  to  January, 
which  grows  on  low  ground  develops  the  fastest  but  contains  less 
than  what  is  grown  on  the  hills.  The  yield  is  from  fifty  to  one  hni 
tons  of  cane  per  acre.  The  product  of  white  sugar  averages  a 
modern  mills  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  juice.  What  are  called  the  o 
mills  have  small  iron  railways  extending  Sive  or  six  DEiileB  in  dif 
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Uiections  over  the  cane-growing  land,  and  they  pay  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton 
)f  cane  delivered  on  the  cars.  The  industry  is  remunerative  and  there 
ire  yet  considerable  areas  of  undeveloped  sugar-growing  land  in  that 
md  other  provinces.  In  the  vicinity  of  Campos,  province  of  Bio  de 
faneiro,  are  likewise  some  splendid  sugar  estates.  There  are  also  rich 
logar  producing  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Piracicaba,  Gapivary,  and  other 
places  in  the  province  of  San  Paulo.  Brazil's  export  of  sugar  averages 
ibont  five  hundred  million  pounds  a  year  of  the  value  of  $14,000,000. 

COTTON. 

Cotton  is  another  leading  crop  of  Brazil  and  is  raised  extensively  in 
Ponambnco  and  neighboring  provinces  on  the  more  elevated  lands  and 
where  the  soil  is  lighter  than  that  devoted  to  the  cane.  It  is  also  largely 
grown  in  the  province  of  San  Paulo.  It  matures  about  the  same  time 
M  the  cane.  Nearer  the  equator  the  plant  lasts  several  years  and  be- 
eomes  in  fact  a  small  tree :  but  in  such  cases  the  field  is  finally  abandoned 
md  new  land  planted.  The  best  cotton,  however,  is  that  which  is  pro- 
dseed  from  annual  planting.  In  the  province  of  San  Paulo,  for  exam- 
ple, the  cotton  crop  is  in  blossom  in  January  and  picking  begins  in  Feb- 
naiy.  The  cotton  districts  have  fewer  marks  of  wealth  than  are  found 
in  the  sugar  districts.  During  the  three  years  ending  June  30, 1882, 
the  annual  export  of  cotton  from  Brazil  averaged  32,000,000  pounds  of 
the  ralne  of  a  little  over  two  million  dollars. 

COFFEE  AND  COFFEE  PLANTATIONS. 

Coffee,  the  chief  crop  of  the  country,  is  principally  grown  on  large 
plantations  by  slave  labor,  but  has  not  contributed  much  to  the  promo- 
tioD  of  agricultural  science,  though  in  each  of  the  last  two  years  very 
wdl  arranged  coffee  expositions  in  this  city,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Anociation  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  indicate  a  disposition  in  that 
diRction.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  Brazilian  coffee  is  raised  in  the 
nmntrj  tributary  to  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  on  mountainous  and  hilly  land, 
Mtnrally  timber-producing.  The  soil  exclusively  used  for  growing  cof- 
fee is  a  deep  or  purple  red  clay,  known  in  Brazil  as  ^<  terra  roxa.''  In 
fte  province  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  1,000  trees  yield  per  year  704  pounds  or 
^bfligB ;  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  800  pounds,  or  six  bags ;  in  the 
province  of  San  Paulo,  1,440  pounds,  or  eleven  bags,  and  in  the  vicin- 
nj  of  Campinas,  1,920  pounds,  or  14^  bags. 

The  coffee  tree  sometimes  yields  at  the  age  of  three  years.  It  is  very 
MBSitive.  The  injuries  which  it  is  liable  to  are  frost,  hail,  excessive 
tushine,  which  shrivels  the  fruit  when  green  and  tender ;  depredations 
Ij  a  small  butterfly,  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  leaf,  but  most  of  all 
aiaut  which  is  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  which  undermines  the  tree. 
Iirge  plantations  annually  expend  a  thousand  dollars  and  upwards  for 
Mmphate  of  carbon  to  destroy  them.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  coffee  plan- 
Irtiaiis,  with  the  slaves  thereon,  are  under  mortgage,  and  of  these  30 
-fareent.  are  beyond  redemption. 

On  coffee  plantations  the  slaves  habitually  rise  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
iMniog  and  at  5  o'clock  start  for  their  place  of  labor,  and  commence 
Mik  k^  5.30  or  6  o'clock,  and  work  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  per 
I|J*  On  the  larger  plantations  70  per  cent,  of  the  slaves  are  employed 
m  flie  fieldj  and  on  small  plantations  a  larger  per  cent,  are  so  employed. 
Ike  floffee  is  gathered  by  stripping  it  by  hand  from  the  branches  with 
hb  leftves.    This  is  very  different  from  the  system  in  Java,  where  the 
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coffee  berries  are  carefully  picked  one  by  one  and  deposited  in  a  d 
basket  There,  one  family  will  cultivate  500  trees,  while  in  Br 
single  hand  in  this  province  cultivates  from  3,(K)0  to  7,000  trees 
showing  what  may  possibly  be  the  falliug  off  in  production  ii 
country  after  slavery  ceases  the  following  example  may  be  citec 
a  well-known  plantation  the  slaves  were  set  free  and  then  hireil  on 
terms :  They  were  allowed  half  the  crop  of  coffee  and  all  the  i 
vegetables,  and  fruits  for  subsistence  which  they  could  raise  o 
pieces  of  ground  severally  assigned  them.  The  result  was  that  tl 
ter  crops  increased  very  much  while  the  coffee  crop  diminished 
320,000  pounds,  which  it  had  been  with  slave  labor,  to  88,000  pc 
Nothing  was  done  mean  time  towards  starting  new  trees.  The  m: 
ery  for  cleaning  coffee  and  putting  it  in  the  most  attractive  con 
for  the  market  is  expensive,  and  on  the  large  plantations,  which 
bionally  are  found  equipped  with  enten)rise,  sometimes  costs  $15; 
$20,000;  and  the  machiuery  necessary  for  cleaning  the  crop  of  a 
farm  could  hardly  be  procured  for  less  than  $3,000.  Many  immi 
coffee  farmers  are  consequently  obliged  to  send  their  coffee  to  n 
in  a  crude  condition  and  to  submit  to  a  heavy  deduction  in  price  o 
account. 

The  coffee  crops  of  Brazil  for  each  of  the  last  two  years  has 
unusually  large,  amounting  to  some  6,000,000  sacks  of  132  pounds 
but  as  the  price  was  uncommonly  low  the  money  return  for  the 
was  scarcely  more  than  was  received  for  the  two  and  a  half  million 
exported  in  1879-'80,  the  proceeds  of  which  amounted  to  $54,0C 
It  would  seem  that  the  crop  now  growing  will  be  somewhat  1 
than  the  yield  of  the  past  two  years.  From  December,  1882, 
present  date,  the  price  lor  "  fair''  coffee  has  risen  from  7 J  cents 
cents  per  pound.  There  are  large  tracts  of  good  coffee-bearing  land 
be  developed,  and  the  average  product  will  probably  increase  st 
for  some  years,  and  with  increased  intelligence  and  care  on  the  p 
the  laborer  the  quality  will  also  improve.  It  is  a  fact  of  some  s 
caucethat  theexportfrom  Santos  in  1883  has  amounted  to  1,808,638 
The  total  export  of  coffee  from  Brazil  was  in  round  numbers,  in  18 
2,600,000  sacks  of  the  value  of  $54,000,000;  in  1880-'81,  3,100,000 
of  the  value  likewise  of  $54,000,000,  and  in  1881-'82,  4,000,000  sa 
the  value  of  $45,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  export  of  coffee  from  Bio  in  each 
five  fiscal  years,  1878-1883,  as  taken  from  an  official  publication 
Bio  custom-house : 


Yean. 


1878-79. 
1879-'80. 
1880-*81. 
1881-*82. 
1882-'83. 


Pound*. 
481, 410. 131 
887.450,106 
640.403,420 
518, 511. 878 
515,808.864 


Offldi 


14 

4 
4 
3 
8 


HAT  AND  GRASSES. 


Hay  cannot  be  expected  to  figure  largely  as  a  crop  in  a  country 
there  is  grazing  the  year  round.  The  statistics  do  not  show  tb; 
hay  of  Brazilian  growth  is  brought  to  this  markets  "The  impc 
past  year  to  this  port  from  the  Argentine  Republic  was  29,752 
and  from  Libson  50  bales,  being  nearly  1.000  bales  less  than  ii 
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The  average  price  amonnted  to  $35  a  ton.  The  fiber  of  the  hay  is  as 
ooane  as  that  of  large  red  clover.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  only  kinds 
of  grass  which  flourish  in  this  country  are  the  creeping  ginger-grass,  the 
moet  common  for  cattle,  called  in  Portuguese  '^  Capine  geugibre  ras- 
teiro,"  and  the  botanical  name  of  which  is  PdHpalium  pmtorm^  and  the 
honey-grass,  called  in  Portuguese  ^'  Capine  melado,"  and  the  botanical 
name  of  which  is  Melnis  glutinosa.  The  latter  springs  up  spontaneously 
after  land  has  been  cleared  of  timber.  It  is  quite  fragrant,  and  good  in 
fottening  cattle,  but  is  rather  weakening  for  working-animals.  There 
is  also  a  garden  grass,  used  for  lawns  and  borders,  which  has  rather  a 
wide  bat  tender  blade. 

TOBACCO  CULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURE. 

Tobacco  cultivation  in  Bmzil  began  about  the  year  1600  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Bahia,  and  from  thence  extended  to  all  the  other  districts  along 
the  coast.  Among  those  other  localities  earliest  known  for  their  tobacco 
prodact  was  the  Alagoas  (lake  district)  of  Pernambuco,  now  the  prov- 
ince of  Alagoas,  where  a  very  excellent  quality  was  produced,  which 
rapidly  commanded  higher  prices  than  that  of  Bahia.  During  the  cen- 
tury following,  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  increased  so  rapidly  in  these 
two  localities  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  century  the  aver- 
age aDDual  export  had  reached  from  Bahia  2,857  tons,  and  from  the 
Allagoas  285  tons.  Theearliest  export  statistics  obtainable  for  the  whole 
empire  are  for  the  year  1839-'40,  in  which  the  export  was  295,966  arro- 
has  (32  lbs.,  or  14.69  kilograms),  officially  valued  at  657,574  milreis.  For 
the  next  thirteen  years  the  exports  averaged  8,000,000  pounds  annually, 
with  a  valuation  steadily  increasing.  During  each  of  the  years  1853-'56 
theexport  was  22,000,000  pounds  of  the  total  value  each  year  of  $  1 ,000,000. 
Not  as  much  was  exported  in  any  one  year  again  till  i859-'60,  when  an 
equal  quantity  brought  $2,000,000.  The  next  year  the  export  diminished 
one-half;  then  for  the  fourteen  succeeding  years  and  including  1874-'75 
theexjiort  averaged  about  30,000,000  pounds  a  year,  of  the  average 
value  of  $3,000,0t)0.  In  1879-80  the  export  was  50,000,000  pounds,  of 
the  value  of  $3,294,000 ;  in  1880-'81  44,000,000  pounds,  of  the  value  of 
•3,248,000;  in  1881-'82  52,0(K),000  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $3,402,000. 

The  principal  tobacco-producing  province  of  the  empire  is  Bahia, 
though  tobacco  of  a  good  quality  is  grown  in  every  part  of  Brazil,  from 
the  Amazon  to  the  Rio  Grande  frontier.  Some  localities  in  the  i)r()vince 
of  Amazonas  have  long  been  known  for  the  excellent  quality  of  their 
tobacco,  while  in  the  Rio  market  one  of  the  brands  most  e^steemed  comes 
from  the  interior  province  of  (xoyaz.  The  local  consumption  of  tobacco 
ifi  very  great  and  i>rincipally  in  smoking.  Bahia  tobacco  was  prin- 
cipally exported  in  rolls  weighing  8  arrobas  or  256  pounds  each. 
Of  late  years,  however,  large  quantities  of  the  leaves  in  bales  are  ex- 
ported to  Hamburg.  Cigar  factories  are  established  in  all  the  large 
cities  throughout  the  tobacco  growing  regions,  which  give  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  many  of  them  give 
ont  work  to  be  done  by  women  and  children  in  their  own  homes.  The 
methods  employed  in  the  cultivation  and  preparationof  the  plant  are  very 
much  the  same  as  they  were  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  Com])aring 
the  minute  description  given  by  Antonil  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
wnth  century  with  the  processes  employed  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
tobacco  plantations  to  day  it  will  be  seen  that  little  or  no  advance  has 
b^en  made.  The  labor  employed  is  that  of  slaves,  to  whom  are  in  great 
P»rt  assigned  special  i)arts  of  the  work.    In  former  times  the  work  of 
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curing  tobacco  in  rolls  required  much  constant  labor,  the  ropes  oompos 
ing  each  roll  being  unwound,  twisted,  and  rewound  during  a  period  VA 
rying  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  Now  the^  large  exportation  of  tobaooi 
in  leaf  simplifies  much  of  the  work,  the  leaves  being  dried  by  snspeii 
sion,  two  and  two,  under  roof  and  then  packed  and  repacked  in  Iwlei 
according  as  the  weather  and  curing  require.  The  plant  sometima 
suffers  from  the  ravages  of  insects,  but  the  injury  thereby  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  serious  or  common,  and  so  little  account  is  madi 
of  the  matter  that  I  have  been  unable,  after  repeated  inquirieSy  to  get 
exact  information  on  the  subject. 

The  tobacco  of  Brazil  is  generally  characterized  by  its  strength  and 
dark  color,  particularly  that  of  Bahia.    In  that  province  the  method 
is  to  manure  heavily,  which  occasions  a  very  rank  growth  and  strong 
flavor.    In  Minas  Geraes  the  tobacco  is  somewhat  milder,  and  lately 
some  advance  has  been  made  in  a  few  localities  towards  improved  pio- 
cesses  of  curing.    A  recent  result  of  this  is  the  production  by  a  MiDas 
factory  of  a  very  fair  imitation  of  "caporal,"  and  "bird's-eye."    The 
seed  may  be  germinated  in  any  season  of  the  year,  but  the  winter 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August  are  generally  preferred  for  planting 
the  seed  because  genninatiou  and  transplanting  are  brought  into  or  near 
the  rainy  season.    Tobacco  plants  planted  in  this  season  are  considered 
the  best  growers  and  produce  larger  leaves.    Those,  however,  which 
are  germinated  in  the  dry  season  and  sustained  by  irrigation,  grow  with 
greater  vigor  and  possess  a  better  aroma.    The  land  selected  for  the 
plants  is  cleared  and  surface  worked  with  the  heavy  hoe,  after  which  it 
is  marked  off  into  parallel  rows  about  3  feet  apart,  according  to  locat 
ity  and  size  of  mature  plants.    In  transplanting,  the  young  plants  aie 
set  from  2  to  2^  feet  apart,  and  are  manured  heavily  in  the  pits  opened 
for  them.    Care  is  necessary  for  a  time  to  protect  them  from  the  8iii| 
and  to  irrigate  plentifully  when  the  transplanting  occurs  in  a  dry  Mr 
son.    The  work  of  cultivation  and  keeping  down  the  weeds  is  done  eo- 
tirely  with  the  hoe,  and  only  two  or  three  times  during  the  season.    The 
work  of  cutting  out  suckers  is  performed  once  a  week,  and  is  usoaQf 
treated  as  a  special  service. 

In  gathering  in  the  crop,  the  planter  usually  waits  until  the  plant  if 
fully  mature,  as  is  determined  by  doubling  and  breaking  one  of  the  top 
leaves.    In  Bahia  and  many  other  places,  however,  the  lower  leaf  ■ 
often  picked  by  itself,  and  then  in  a  few  days  the  next,  and  so  on  II 
long  as  the  plant  will  develop  the  lower  leaves  into  what  is  classed  flnt 
quality.    These  leaves  are  bung  up  two  and  two,  under  cover  and  aorM 
poles,  twenty-four  hours  after  picking  and  sweating.    A  cording  to  the 
old  method  where  it  is  d*^sigued  to  twist  the  leaves  into  ropes,  they  m 
left  hanging  about  two  days  when  they  are  taken  down,  carerallyfreii 
from  the  heavy  parts  of  the  midrib,  doubled  in  halves,  and  laid  away  ft* 
the  rope  twister.    This  operation  requires  considerable  dexterity,  and 
is  intrusted  to  the  best  slave  on  the  plantation.    The  operation  reqaiM 
a  rude  windlass,  which  is  slowly  turned  in  winding  the  rope  which  it 
twisted  bjMiand.    A  boy  is  employed  to  hand  leaves  to  the  twisteBi 
These  ropes  are  unwound  and  rewound  once  or  twice  a  day  fiw  a 
period  of  10  to  15  days,  according  to   the  weather,  and  are  twisted 
a  little  harder  each  time.    In  curing,  the  tobacco  grows  darker  and 
darker  until  it  becomes  jet  black.    The  juices  exuding  from  the  idb 
are  carefully  caught  and  preserved  until  the  la^st  winding  when,  mixxi 
with  lanl,  sirup  and  various  aromatic  herbs,  they  are  us^  to  pass  the 
rope  through  previous  to  the  final  winding.    The  last  step  is  to  cat  tin 
cured  ropes  in  certain  lengths  and  to  rewind  themospon  fashion  npoi 
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Bgfat  wooden  sticks  about  two  feet  in  length,  the  winding  being  very 
compact  and  regular.  The  rolls  are  then  covered  with  leather  or  strong 
canvas,  when  they  are  ready  for  market.  In  former  times  these  rolls 
(roloi)  were  made  to  weigh  8  arrobas  (256  ])ounds),  though  3  arroba 
rolls  were  made  for  the  home  market.  Now  the  weights  vary  with 
different  localities.  Tlie  large  exportation  of  tobacco  in  leaf  has  con- 
Bderable  changed  the  character  of  tobacco  growing  in  Bahia;  the  pro- 
cess of  curing  and  packing  the  leaf  being  simpler  than  the  old  proc/Css  of 
manufacturing  rol6s.  The  processes  employed  in  this  are  primitive,  and 
do  not  differ  from  those  found  elsewhere. 

Tobacco  growing  in  Brazil  is  heavily  protected  and  taxed,  nearly  all 
the  provinces  im]>osing  separate  protective  taxes  in  addition  to  those  im- 
posed by  the  General  Government.  Besides  these  the  municipalities  are 
pennitted  to  levy  taxes  on  the  article.  The  present  export  tax  on  to- 
\ncoo  in  Bahia  (general  and  provincial)  amounts  to  IS  per  cent. 

LABOR  AND  WAGES  IN  BRAZIL. 

Agrieuliural  labor. — ^The  average  wages  of  a  free  working  man  at  ag- 
ricaltaral  work  and  in  contnicts  for  live  months  are  43  cents  a  day — the 
present  value  of  a  Brazilian  millreis  in  currency — with  board  and  lodg- 
ing. At  such  wages  he  is  expected  to  do  all  the  work  of  cultivating  3,000 
cdVee trees  (on  old  plantations  one  hand  will  sometimes  cultivate  6,000 
trees)  and  of  gathering  and  taking  care  of  the  crop ;  or,  what  is  equiva- 
lent, to  cultivate  3^  acres  of  cane,  yielding  from  1,000  to  6,400  poun<ls  of 
cogar,  worth  t6  |>er  100  pounds.  He  would  not  be  able  to  cut  all  the  caue 
grown  on  3^  acres,  as  it  has  to  be  cut  in  a  short  time,  but  he  would  do  his 
ihftre  of  the  cutting.  He  would,  besides,  in  cultivating  other  products 
like  maize,  beans,  and  vegetables,  and  in  tending  stock,  raise  the  pro  vi- 
nous necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  family.  Perhaps  one 
Am  agricultural  working  man  in  every  ten  can  read,  but  among  women 
the  number  who  can  read  is  less. 

The  means  of  diversion  and  recreation  among  this  class  are  limited. 
On  Sondays  the  men  visit  the  neighboring  village  or  town,  where  some- 
times there  is  a  horse-race.    Once  in  a  while  an  ordinary  circus  comes 
nand,  which  they  attend.    In  a  community  of  small  farmers,  when  on 
t  holiday,  a  number  are  assembled  socially,  i>itching  quoits  is  not  an 
ttcommon  amusement.    On  such  occasions  the  women  present,  young 
UA  old,  will  sit  looking  on,  smoking  tobacco  in  pipes,  a  habit  which  is 
Toy  common.    Fishing  with  the  rod  is  a  common  diversion  of  both  sexes. 
At  weddings,  baptisms,  and  christenings  when  a  large  party  of  rela- 
tives and  friends  are  assembled,  there  is  dancing  on  the  earth  floor  of 
the  dwelling,  on  which  occasion  for  music  some  of  the  men  play  amonot- 
Mas  strain  on  the  banjo,  the  violin  also  sometimes  being  used,  and 
the  women  accompanying  on  the  castanet  and  tiimbourine.    In  these 
Munnnities  the  subsistence  consists  of  flour  of  mandioca,  black  beans, 
duckens,  which  in  Brazil  are  very  abundant,  pork,  which  is  also  i>ro- 
dfleed  abundantly,  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  and  yams.    Coflee,  which  is 
Aeihly  roasted  every  two  or  three  days,  is  served  frequently  during  the 
daj,  and  always  among  rich  and  poor,  when  a  visitor  comes  in.    It  is 
mrvedin  small  cups  without  milk  and  sweetened  with  home-made  sugar. 
Water  is  always  kept  boiling  in  order  to  prepare  cofifee  at  short  notice* 
Womeo  as  well  as  men  occasionally  take  a  glass  of  the  rum  of  the  coun- 
Igjj  bot  the  former  scarcely  ever,  and  the  latter  very  seldom  drink  to 
exoeM.    Women  go  to  confession  once  a  year. 
Jhekaniedl  labor, — ^In  respect  to  common  and  mechanical  labor  at  Bio 
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de  Janeiro, it  maybe  said  that  common  laborers  are  paid  $1.30  a 
ordinary  stone  masons  receive  but  little,  if  any,  more,  which  is  pral 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cutting  of  Bio  granite,  which  is  nsed  for 
dations  and  trimmings  of  all  buildings,  is  an  extensive  employi 
The  majority  of  stonecutters  are  Portuguese.  Good  skilled  mech 
are  paid  $2.60  a  day,  while  one  who  takes  charge  of  his  work,  and  di 
others,  gets  from  $430  to  $5.30  a  day.  The  wages  of  mechanics  at  si 
work  will  average  from  $2.25  to  $3.50  a  day.  Painters  get  from 
to  $2.25  per  day. 

Food  prices. — There  are  but  few  workingmen's  benevolent  associa 
Ship-carpenters,  stone-masons,  and  one  or  two  other  trades  are  aboi 
only  ones  that  have  them.  A  part  of  the  earnings  of  the  working  cl 
are  squandered  in  lottery  tickets,  lotteries  still  being  sanctioned  I 
Gk)vernment,  which  derives  some  revenue  therefrom.  The  very  c 
est  at  which  a  common  laborer  could  live  at  Bio,  including  subsie 
and  lodgings  for  himself  and  family,  would  be  43  cent43  a  day. 
average  undoubtedly  expend  more.  The  living  apartments  of  the  ] 
ing  classes  are  small  and  poorly  ventilated.  Good  bakers^  bre^ 
wheat  flour,  in  long  rolls,  with  hard  crust,  is  becoming  more  and 
nsed  by  them,  though  a  main  part  of  their  subsistence  is  dried  sali 
stewed  with  black  beans.  Bananas  are  the  most  common  fruit  ( 
and  are  to  be  had  always ;  but  there  are  some  weeks,  say  along  in 
when  oranges  are  the  best,  and  cost  oul^  a  cent  each,  and  are  then 
nsed  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  dry-cured  salt  pork  of  the  coi 
which  comes  in  long  rolls  in  upright  circular  baskets,  is  of  good  f 
and  Is  much  consumed.  Fresh  beef  is  not  so  dear  as  in  the  U 
States,  and  is  generally  good.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  a  lack  of  enter 
firesh  fish  is  exceedingly  dear,  though  there  are  several  varieties 
are  excellent.  Salt  fish,  imported  from  both  coasts  of  the  North  I 
tiCp  is  an  occasional  article  of  the  workingman's  subsistence.  Th( 
zilian  rum  costs  only  1  or  2  cents  a  small  glass,  and  is  a  frequeui 
erage. 

Clothing, — The  slipshod  slipper  has  alwaj's  been,  and  still  cont 
to  be,  universally  used  by  the  working  classes  in  Brazil,  though 
are  many,  and  especially  among  colored  people,  who  go  barefi 
The  ordinary  workingman,  as  seen  in  the  street  in  his  every -day 
wears  a  common  black  felt  hat,  however  warm  the  weather  may 
pair  of  blue  or  light-colored  cotton  trowsers,  generally  withoul 
X>enders;  a  thin  knit  merino  shirt,  and  occasionally  a  white  or  • 
shirt  over  it.  Scarcely  one  in  fifty  wears  a  cravat  or  anything 
the  neck.  About  every  one,  however,  is  provided  with  a  dark  ^ 
suit  for  extra  occasions. 

SLAVERY. 

Slavery  having  existed,  as  it  still  does,  in  all  parts  of  Brazil,  i 
never  occasioned  that  bitter  sectional  feeling  which  it  cansed  i 
United  States.  It  could  therefore  have  scarcely  led  to  such  a  • 
trophe  as  it  produced  in  our  country.  Still,  the  Brazilians,  in  t 
steps  for  emancipation,  were  probably  very  much  infiuenced  by  A 
can  experience:  the  steady  and  industrious  behavior  of  the  freed  \ 
in  the  United  States  aflFordingau  especially  powerful  argument  in 
of  liberation.  And  it  appears  to  me  the  Brazilians  are  entitled  to ; 
for  wise  statesmanship  in  having  solved  their  slavery  problen 
peaceful  manner,  even  though  their  system  of  abolition  is  a  vers 
one. 

The  one  important  feature  of  the  emancipation  act  of  Br^il  oi 
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tomber  2d«  187 1^  is  the  provision  that  all  children  born  of  slave  mothers 
after  the  passage  of  that  act  shall  become  free  on  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.    A  few  hundred  slaves  belonging  to  the  crown  were 
declared  free ;  but  the  great  mass  of  slaves  born  previous  to  September 
38, 1871,  were  left  in  bondage.     However,  the  act  made  some  provision 
fcr  a  faud  for  the  purchase  and  liberation  of  slaves.    It  provided  that 
the  tax  on  slaves,  the  tax  on  their  sale  or  bequest,  the  proceeds  of  cer- 
tUQ  lotteries,  the  fines  collected  under  the  act,  together  with  public 
appropriations  and  private  donations  should  constitute  an  emancipation 
fiind  to  be  duly  apportioned  among  the  several  pr-ovinces.    The  whole 
amount  raised  from  these  sources  since  the  passage  of  the  act  has  been 
in  round  numbers,  $6,000,000.    By  it  15,320  slaves  have  been  purchased 
and  set  free  up  to  this  time,  being  at  an  average  price  for  each  one  of 
1300.    It  is  estimated  that  some  70,000  slaves  have  also  been  set  free 
by  private  emancipation  in  the  same  time ;  also  that  180,000  have  died, 
making  a  decrease  of  265,000  in  the  number  of  slaves  since  the  passage 
of  the  law.    The  number  of  slaves  in  Brazil  September  30, 1873,  accord- 
ing to  the  registration  which  was  then  assumed  to  be  cowiplet^,  was 
1,540,796,  so  that  the  number  now  in  the  Empire  must  be  1,275,476. 
PriTate  emancipation  is  a  matter  of  frequent  o(jcurronce  all  over  the 
oouitrr,  and  is  apparently  encouraged  by  the  ])opular  sympathy.    In- 
deed, in  some  localities  the  cause  advances  with  enthusiasm.     For  ex- 
ample, in  the  province  of  Oeani  there  are  eight  municipalities  now 
wholly  free  which  only  two  years  ago  containe<l  8,000  slaves.     Still,  it 
most  be  remembered  that  there  are  over  a  million  of  slaves  in  the  Em- 
prc,  the  most  of  whom  are  tenaciously  held  in  the  richest  agricultural 
districts. 

In  regard  to  the  children  born  of  slave  mothers  after  September  28, 
1871,  and  who,  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  are  absolutely  free  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  it  may  be  supposed  that  such  jealous  and  rigorous 
leans  of  identity  have  been  thrown  around  them  that  they  will  be  able 
tfectually  to  claim  their  liberty  on  the  very  day  of  their  majority.  As 
i means,  and  the  only  means  to  this  end,  the  emancipation  act  provided 
tliat  they  should  all  be  registered  in  books  kept  by  the  parish  priests. 
A  heavy  obligation  undoubtedly  rests  u])on  the  Government  to  have 
tke«e  records  sacredly  made  and  kept.  It  must,  therefore,  occasion  re- 
flet to  know  that  the  work  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  carefully 
•ttended  to.  The  minister  and  secretary  of  state  for  the  department  of 
mricnlture,  commenie,  and  public  works,  in  his  annual  report,  dated  the 
10th  May  last,  states  that  the  returns  scarcely  show  with  certainty  that 
ifitheciVy  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  in  thirteen  provinces  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1882,  the  number  of  children  who  hiul  been  born  of  slave  mothers 
«ince  September  28,  1871,  was  173,776.  Returns  in  respect  to  such 
■minors  were  wholly  wanting  from  seven  ])rovinces,  including  the  three 
lirgc  and  populous  agricultural  provinces  of  Bahia,  San  Paulo,  and 
Mina«  Geraes. 
AsRhowiug  the  mortality  of  this  particular  class  of  i)opulation,I  would 
<*»tethat  the  number  of  children  born  of  slave  mothers  in  the  raunici- 
Jidity  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  September  28, 1871,  to  June  30,  1883,  was 
^,  of  whom  2,522,  or  over  20  per  cent.,  had  died. 

PRODUCT  OF  RUBBER. 

Ikia  industry  is  the  principal  resource  of  the  two  great  provinces  of  the 
^B«aon  Valley,  Pard  and  Amazon,  and  its  product  occupies  the  third 
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ce  in  the  national  exports.   The  rubber  tree  reqnires  a  growth 

enty  to  twenty -five  years  before  it  begins  to  prodnoe,  hence  little 

thing  has  been  done  for  its  propagation.    The  milky  sap  which  fin 

bber  is  taken  from  the  wild  tree,  which  grows  scattered  throagh  i 

'rests  of  the  Amazon  and  many  of  its  affluents.    The  indnstry,  be 

rincipaliy  in  the  hands  of  an  uneducated  and  half  civilized  non 

copulation  of  Indian  mixture,  is  of  a  crude  character,  and  is  pursi 

nostly  on  the  national  domain.    Nothing  has  been  done  to  improve 

system  of  labor.    A  wasteful  and  exhaustive  system  has  been  foUoi 

for  half  a  century,  and  the  consequence  is  that  piillions  of  rubber  tr 

have  been  destroyed  and  many  others  abandoned  from  premature  f 

excessive  use.    There  are  instances  of  groves  of  trees,  which,  by  ci 

ful  use  and  by  not  permitting  them  to  be  tapi)ed  in  the  months  of  A 

nst  and  September,  in  which  they  change  their  leaves,  have  been  3i< 

ing  for  thirty  years,  and  still  are  m  good  producing  condition :  but 

common  practice  is  so  wasteful  that  many  well  informed  i)eople  ap| 

bend  that  unless  some  remedy  is  applied  this  rich  resource  will,  bel 

long,  suffer  a  serious  and  perhaps  fatal  decline. 

The  rubber  tree  thrives  only  on  soil  which  is  annually  overflowed 
a  de[>th  of  three  or  more  feet,  and  prefers  the  lowest  and  most  rec 
river  deposit.  The  rubber-gatherers  are  temporary  squatters,  and  tl 
usual  dwelling  is  a  hut  with  low  roof  of  palms,  beneath  one  end  of  wh 
there  is  a  raised  floor  or  framework  of  lath,  one  or  two  yards  from  l 
ground,  to  which  the  occupants  retreat  at  high  water.  Mr.  Franz  E 
ler,  who  explored  the  Madeira  River,  in  1868,  thus  describes  the  comm 
way  of  rubber  gathering : 

Narrow  paths  lead  from  the  gatherer's  hut  through  dense  underwood  to  each  a 
arate  tree,  and  as  soon  as  the  dry  season  sets  in  he  betakes  himself  with  his  hate 
to  the  trees  to  cut  little  holes  in  the  bark.    The  milk-white  sap  immediately  be/ 
to  exude  into  pieces  of  bamboo  tied  below  into  little  clay  cups  set  under  the  gash* 
prevent  its  trickling  down  the  stem.    He  travels  thus  from  tree  to  tree.    On  tb 
turn  visit  he  pours  the  contents  of  the  bamboos  into  a  large  earthen  vessel  pro' 
with  straps,  which  he  empties  at  home  into  a  large  turtle  shell.    Without  del 
sots  to  coagulate  it  with  smoke  of  palm  nuts,  and  pours  a  little  of  the  milk  eve 
a  light  wooden  shovel,  which  he  thrusts  into  the  thick  smoke  issuing  from  f 
narrow  chimnev  made  by  the  neck  of  an  earthen  bottle.    He  moves  the  shovel  f 
times  to  and  fro  with  great  rapidity,  when  the  milk  is  seen  to  consolidate 
take  a  grayish-yellow  tinge.    Thus  he  puts  layer  upon  layer,  until  at  last  the 
on  both  sides  of  the  wood  has  reached  a  thickness  of  two  or  three  centimeters, 
it  on  one  side,  he  takes  it  off  the  shovel  and  hangs  it  in  the  sun  to  dry.    A  goo 
man  can  thus  prepare  five  or  six  pounds  of  solid  rubber  in  an  hour.    From  i' 
color  of  clear  silver  gray  it  turns  shortly  into  a  yellow,  and  finally  becomes 
known  dark  brown  of  the  rubber,  such  as  it  is  exported.    The  more  uniform,  t 
and  freer  of  bubbles  the  whole  mass  is  found  to  be,  the  higher  the  price 
Almost  double  the  value  is  obtained  for  the  first-rate  article  over  that  of  th 
ferior  quality,  which  is  nothing  but  the  drops  collected  at  the  foot  of  the  ti 

The  export  of  rubber  has  increased  rapidly  in  the  past  fr 
From  Par&  and  Manaos,  the  two  principal  ports  in  the  Amazo 
the  export  during  the  five  years  from  1839-1844  was  2,520,000  j 
the  value  of  $395,000.     In  the  five  years  1854-1859  it  had  iu 
21/>00,000  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $4,000,000 ;  and  in  the 
1874-1879  to  66,000,000  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $22,000,000 ;  : 
export  was  about  10,000  tons,  of  the  value  of  $15,000,000. 

A  very  heavy  export  duty  is  collected  on  this  article,  t^ 
duty  being  9  per  cent,  on  the  value,  and  in  addition  12  per 
province  of  Amazon,  and  13  per  cent,  by  the  province  of  P 
22  per  cent,  on  all  that  is  exported  from  the  latter  province 
cent,  on  all  exported  from  the  former  province. 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  AMAZON  YALLET. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  recent  years  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Amazon  Valley  which  is  here  regarded  as  remarkable.  The.  revenne 
of  the  province  of  Amazouas,  whose  capital,  Mauaos  is  at  the  month  of 
the  river  Negro,  rose  from  $210,000  in  1871-'72  to  $731,630  in  1881-'82, 
thos  having  nearly  qnadrapled  in  ten  years.  The  custom  house  at 
Manaos,  its  principal  port,  was  established  in  1868-^69,  and  in  that  year 
collected  $8,500.  In  1881-'82,  eleven  years  later,  it  collected  twenty- 
five  times  as  much,  namely,  $213,238.  In  the  six  years  from  1876-'77  to 
1881-^  the  export  of  rubber  from  that  province  more  than  doubled, 
and  in  the  last-mentioned  year  amounted  to  over  8,000,000  pounds. 
The  commerce  of  the  adjoining  province  of  Par4  shows  more  rapid 
growth.  Its  revenue  rose  from  $1,737,167  in  the  fiscal  year  1877-'78  to 
$4,500,000  in  1882-'83.  The  exports  of  both  provinces  together  in 
1871^'80  were  as  follows  : 

Rubber,  6,880,482  kUograms $5,141,850 

Brazil  nuts,  6,738,580  kilograms 619,000 

Cacao,  1,539,954  kilograms 421.000 

6,181,850 
Talne  of  aU  exports 6,509,000 

Valne  of  exports  besides  rubber,  Brazil  nuts,  and  cacao 327, 150 

This  shows  the  predominating  valne  of  the  rubber  exports.  The  ex- 
ports from  Pari  alone  rose  to  $16,343,769  in  the  calendar  year  1882. 

The  city  of  Par4,  situated  at  the  gateway  of  the  Amazon  trade,  appears 
to  have  before  it  an  important  future.  It  has  of  late  rapidly  improved 
Mr.  Prindle,  consul  at  Pard,  in  a  recent  letter  to  me  says: 

Par^  is  growing  r^ipidly.    Great  strides  have  been  made  within  the  past  two  years. 
All  of  the  streets  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city  and  many  others  have  been  sew- 
tred,  ftDd  have  been  paved  with  granite  blocks,  and  the  sidewalks  every  where  sub- 
stantially and  handsomely  curbed  and  dasged;  many  large  and  costly  buildings  have 
^u  erected ;  extensive  covered  wharves  nave  been  i)uilt ;  water  has  been  introduced, 
and  the  city  lias  been  during  the  same  time  literally  gridironed  with  street  railways. 
The  population  has  increased  faster  than  the  houses;  and  for  a  lon^  time  past  new- 
^oaM%  have  found  great  difficulty  in  finding  quarters,  and  much  discomfort  in  con- 
•eqnence. 

Mr.  Prindle  adds,  however,  that  he  re^rards  the  climate  as  enervating, 
and  in  respect  to  the  sewers  he  states  that  they  are  nowhere  trapped, 
and  tliat  the  odors  arising  from  them  are  anything  but  agreeable.' 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  AMAZON. 

The  Amazon  Steam  Navigation  Company — British  since  1872 — re- 
<»»ye8  a  subsidy  from  the  Brazilian  Government  of  $206,400  a  year, 
yhich  expires  in  1887,  and  runs  screw  and  other  steamers  regularly 
fromPar4  to  distant  ports  on  the  Upper  Amazon  and  its  princii)al  trib- 
Jtaries.  The  traveler  or  merchant  can  in  about  ten  dayy  from  the  time 
he  leaves  the  United  States  reach  Par^,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
*nd  in  fifteen  to  twenty  days  more  may  find  himself  almost  at  the  foot 
^the  Andes,  with  no  more  discomfort  than  is  experienced  in  a  steam- 
boat trip  on  the  Missouri.  Good  steamers  leave  ParA  the  1st,  10th, 
and  20th  of  each  month  for  Mangos  on  the  Amazon,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Negro,  927  miles  from  Par^,  stopping  at  about  nine  places,  and 
yaking  the  trip  in  eight  days ;  first-class  fare,  board  included,  one  hun- 
^  imlreis,  or,  say,  $45.    The  28th  of  each  month  a  steamer  leaves 
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Man^s  for  Iqutos,  in  Pera;  distance,  1,152  miles,  and  fare  $50. 
Tabatiu^a,  on  the  boundary  of  Peru,  the  fare  is  $35.    A  steamer  leav« 
Pard  for  San  Antonio,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Madeira  Biy< 
the  7th  of  every  month  ;  distance,  1,723  miles;  fare,  $80.    A  steam^ 
leaves  Pard  for  the  Puraa,  another  of  the  remarkable  navigable  streair^  ^, 
of  Brazil,  the  17th  of  every  month.    Distance  to  Anajas,  the  end 
the  route,  2,387  miles.    Fare  to  Hyutauahan  is  $86,  and  the  distan^r:^] 
1,997  miles.    For  the  river  Negro  a  steamer  leaves  Par4  the  10th 
every  month.    Fare  to  Saint  Isabel,  a  distance  of  1,350  miles,  $85. 
officers  on  these  steamers  are  Brazilians,  and  the  crews  Indians, 
latter,  however,  are  not  only  very  docile,  but  are  expert  navij 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  fuel  consul 
by  the  steamers  is  coal  brought  from  England,  the  inhabitants  a]< 
the  Amazon  being  so  absorbed  in  the  production  of  rubber,  owing 
its  recent  rise  in  value,  that  labor  enough  cannot  be  had  to  furnish 
steamers  with  wood.    Americans  proposing  a  journey  up  the  Ama 
should,  of  course,  come  with  as  little  baggage  as  practicable.    A 
tleman  would  do  well  to  be  provided  with  two  summer  suits  of 
and  a  thicker  suit  suitable  for  autumn  or  cold  weather,  as  a  day  of  wisiBdy 
and  cold  weather  may  occasionally  be  experienced.    The  wet  season  is 
from  January  to  May.    In  going  from  here  to  Par4,  passage  can    5e 
taken  on  the  well-managed  steamers  of  the  Northern  Brazil  Navigation 
Company,  which  leave  three  times  a  month,  calling  at  seven  port8,  and 
make  the  trii>  in  14  days,  the  distance  being  2,100  miles ;  fare,  $90. 
This  line  is  about  putting  on  a  steamer  between  Pard  and  Man^o^- 
Also  the  new  American  steamers  call  at  Pard  twice  a  month  on  th^T^^^ 
return  voyage  from  here,  and  at  three  other  ports  between  here  ait.^ 
Pard. 

MADEIRA  AND  MARM0R6  RAILWAY. 


a 


With  a  view  to  establish  an  international  route  to  Bolivia,  the  ^--..^ 
zilian  Government  has  at  various  times  encouraged  the  building  of  >^ 
railroad  about  200  miles  around  the  falls  and  rapids  of  the  ]VIadeir^_^ 
Eiver,  one  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  AniHzon.    There  is  coutin 
ous  navigation  for  ocean  steamers  up  to  the  falls  of  San  Antonio  on  th< 
Madeira,  and  the  proposed  railroad  starting  from  there  is  intended 
terminate  at  a  point  on  the  Marmor6  River,  above  which  there  is  navi 
tion  for  river  steamers  several  hundred  miles  in  the  territory  of  Bolivi 
Aside  from  its  bearing  commercially,  the  scheme  has  an  interest 
Americans  in  consequence  of  some  of  our  countrymen,  in  connection,  a*^ 
I  am  informed,  with  the  Reading  Railway  Company,  having  lost  in  i-i 
some  half  a  million  dollars.    Colonel  Church,  an  American  civil  engiS 
ueer,  had  received  encouragement  from  both  the  Brazilian  and  Boliviaiff' 
Governments  to  build  the  road,  and  an  English  company  had  subscriber 
money  with  which  he  expected  to  accomplish  his  undertaking.    Rel 
ing  upon  this,  American  contractors,  with  supplies  and  material,  fui 
nished,  as  is  understood,  by  the  Reading  Railway  Company,  and  wit' 
several  hundred  laborers,  came  to  Brazil  early  in  1878,  and  proceedin 
up  the  Madeira  River  to  San  Antonio  commenced  the  construction 
the  road.     I  am  informed  that  they  built  twelve  miles  of  road  from 
Antonio  to  Macaco,  with  sleepers  and  rails  laid,  but  without  ballas 
and  graded  20  miles  of  road  above  Macaco.    In  the  dry  season  in 
region  the  river  falls  about  30  feet,  numerous  lagoons  also  dry  up,  an 
the  locality  becomes  exceedingly  unhealthy.    Partly  from  this  caofi^^^j^ 
many  of  the  workmen  became  sick,  and  many  left.    Judicial  proceeC^ 
ings  in   England  prohibited   the  English  company  from  advandiu  ^ 
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and  the  oontractorsy  not  receiving  any  from  that  sonrce,  failed 
the  workmen.  I  have  not  learned  the  particulars  of  the  hard- 
rhich  the  latter  experienced,  or  to  what  extent,  if  any,  they  were 
d  apon.  The  scheme,  of  course,  failed.  Those  in  the  United 
who  famished  the  material  suffered,  as  I  have  said,  a  serious  loss. 
3  rails  for  about  fifty  miles  of  road,  they  brought  some  rolling- 

and  all  this,  with  many  implements  and  buildings,  were  left  on 
ity  and,  of  course,  have  suffered  great  waste. 
ng  the  past  year  the  Brazilian  Government  sent  a  party  of  engi- 

0  resarvey  this  Madeira  and  Marmor^  route,  but  some  of  them 
sk ;  one  or  more  died.    The  work  was  a  while  suspended,  but  is 

progress. 

THE  PULIO  LANDS. 

le  opinion  of  not  a  few  patriotic  and  sensible  Brazilians,  the  great 
le  to  the  progress  of  this  country  is  her  laud  system.  Acconling 
Q,  and  I  believe  they  are  correct,  her  development  and  population 
urease  at  only  a  very  slow  pace  as  long  as  this  system  continues, 
eater  part  of  the  uncultivated  land  is  held,  not  by  the  State,  but 
ividaals,  and  in  tracts  large  enough  often  to  make  good-sized 
38.  It  is  not  taxed,  and  having  been  obtained  at  a  small  price, 
)prietors  hold  on  to  it  year  after  year  for  speculation  or  to  gratify 
'anity.  No  people  inhabit  it,  no  roads  traverse  it,  and  it  remains 
tacle  to  communication  and  development.  Not  being  obliged  to 
ly  taxes  on  it,  the  proprietors  can  easily  afford  to  hold  it  in  its 
Inctive  condition.  It  may  be  for  his  interest  to  sell  some  of  it, 
'  course,  there  are  often  cases  where  an  owner  will  sell  on  favora- 
1U8,  but  when  he  does  sell  the  purchaser  must  pay  to  the  Govern- 

1  tax  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money.  Practically,  there- 
he  Government  offers  a  premium  for  having  its  vast  interior  kept 
emess.  The  principle  of  its  taxation  is  to  tax  the  products  of 
nd  not  the  land  itself.  This  might  be  a  reasonable  system  for 
lostly  under  cultivation ;  but  in  the  case  of  Brazil,  where  only  an 
lingly  small  part  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  it  operates  un- 
>bly.  To  exempt  the  land  itself  from  taxation  is  simply  to  confer 
iliar  privilege  upon  landholders  to  the  prejudice  of  the  most  vital 
Bts  of  the  country.  If  the  owners  of  these  wild  lands  were  re- 
1  to  pay  a  fair  tax  on  their  valuation,  they  would  soon  be  compelled 
pose  of  a  portion  of  them  to  people  who  would  cultivate  them, 
ements  would  then  offer  for  the  best  class  of  immigrants — those 
ish  to  own  and  with  their  own  hands  till  the  soil.    The  country 

then  soon  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  prosperity. 
I  revenue  for  local  government,  for  roads,  and  for  schools  is  raised 
axon  houses^  on  animals,  on  professions,  on  mercantile  business, 
leritances,  on  conveyances  of  property,  and  on  other  things,  and 
nay  happen,  a  municipality  lacks  the  money  to  build  a  local  high- 
tobtains  the  money  from  the  provincial  treasury,  and  when  the  latter 
rt  it  is  supplied  from  the  national  treasury ;  so  that  instead  of  any 
UDColtivated  areas  of  fertile  land  contributing  anything  to  any  of 
ml  expenses,  such  as  roads,  the  money  is  liable  to  come  in  part  from 
:[NMrt  tax  on  rubber,  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  articles. 
I  fteqaently  said  here  that  a  land  tax  could  not  be  collected  in  this 
(jr.  It  apiiears  that  some  such  tax  was  attempted  twenty-five  or 
years  ago,  and  came  near  producing  a  revohition.  I  am  not  ac- 
ted with  that  law,  but  have  no  doubt  its  failure  was  owing  to  some 
Hieable  iirovimony  as  impracticable  perhaps  as  the  scheme  at* 
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tempted  here  a  few  years  ago  to  collect  a  tax  on  street-car  tickets. 
I>eople  of  this  country  are,  as  a  rule,  law-abiding,  and  I  have  no  d< 
whatever  that  a  fair  and  equitable  land-tax  law  would  in  due  time  p 
successful.  By  the  laws  of  many  of  the  separate  States  of  the  Ui] 
States  taxes  on  land  become  due  on  and  after  the  first  of  Januai 
each  year.  If  they  have  not  been  paid  by  the  first  day  of  June  follow 
they  are  deemed  delinquent,  and  a  penalty  of  10  per  cent,  immedis 
accrues.  Publication  is  then  duly  made  of  the  facts  in  form  of  jad 
process,  and  if  the  owner  still  fails  to  make  answer  or  pay  the  taxes,  a  j 
cial  oixler  is  recorded  for  the  sale  of  the  land  and  afterwards  the  lai 
sold  at  public  auction  to  satisfy  the  amount  of  taxes  and  charge 
which  it  is  liable.  If  no  bidder  offers  the  necessary  amount,  it  is  boi 
for  the  State.  It  may  be  redeemed  within  two  years  by  any  pe: 
having  an  interest  therein  on  payment  of  the  delinquent  taxes,  pc 
ties,  and  costs,  and  interest  on  the  amount  for  which  the  land  was 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  p^r  month,  being  eighteen 
cent,  per  annum.  These  provisions  make  it  for  the  advantage  of 
owner  of  land  to  pay  his  taxes  promptly.  The  tax  collector  does 
make  personal  demand  of  the  taxes,  but  the  owner  must  go  to 
proper  office  and  make  payment.  A  law  substantially  of  this  charac 
but  prudently  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  people,  could  be  enfoi 
in  Brazil  without  difficulty,  and  its  effect  would  be  very  beneficiaL 
however,  a  preponderance  of  power  in  the  legislature  is,  perhaps,  in 
hands  of  large  landed  proprietors,  such  a  law  could  hardly  be  pai 
until  public  opinion  had  been  considerably  instructed  and  awake 
in  regard  to  the  subject. 

RAILROADS. 

steady  increase  has  been  made  in  extending  several  lines  of  railro: 
Some  hundreds  of  miles  of  new  road  have  been  opened  for  traffic  < 
ing  the  year.  New  lines  have  also  been  commenced,  and  there  is  res 
to  suppose  that  the  development  will  annually  increase,  though 
broken  surface  of  Brazil  generally,  and  especially  the  mountains  i 
the  seacoast,  are  great  obstacles  to  rapid  railroad  development.  ' 
principal  railroad,  being  the  one  which  runs  west  from  Bio  de  Jane 
crosses  two  ranges  of  mountains.  The  railroad  running  fh>m  Santo 
coffee  port  south  of  Bio)  into  the  interior  of  the  province  of  San  Pa 
has  first  to  climb  a  mountain  2,000  feet  high.  None  of  the  railrc 
have  yet  penetrated  to  the  vicinity  of  wild  or  public  lands.  Som* 
them  traverse  extensive  areas  of  uncultivated  laud,  but  as  yet  no  gre 
of  land  have  been  made  in  aid  of  railroads.  The  State,  however 
well  as  the  separate  provinces,  has  extensively  guaranteed  the  paym 
of  interest  on  railroad  capital.  Its  annual  burden  for  the  paymen 
such  interest  amounts  now  in  round  numbers  to  nearly  $3,000,000.  ! 
rails  for  all  the  roads  have  to  be  imported,  and  the  greater  part 
purchased  in  England.  The  most  of  the  locomotives,  however,  are 
ported  from  the  £^nited  States.  The  coal  consumed  by  the  looomoti 
is  also  imported. 

There  are  now  three  thousand  miles  of  railway  in  operation  in  Bn 
There  is  scarcely  a  province  bordering  on  the  ocean  but  has  one 
more  railways,  and  every  one  leads  to  the  west  or  towards  the  inter 
In  the  most  southerly  province.  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  Porto  Ale 
Bailway,  now  open  91  miles  to  Gachoeira,  is  being  built  by  the  Sti 
and  partly  for  strategic  purposes.  It  would  be  tedious  to  spedfV 
the  different  railroads,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  some  of 
routes  wbicb  are  tributary  to  tViis  cily^  ttcid.  b^  ^hich  the  visitor  oo 
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from  here  penetrate  different  and  attractive  sections  of  the  country. 
Taking  the  Oantagallo  road,  which  starts  from  Nitheroy,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  harbor  from  Rio.  one  can  go  to  Macaco,  110  miles,  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  through  a  mountainous  and  picturesque  yet 
productive  coffee  region,  and  touching  at  the  populous  summer  resort 
of  Novo  Friborgo.    On  the  Dom  Pedro  second  railway,  which  is  the 
trank  and  sole  line  leaving  Bio  de  Janeiro,  traffic  is  open  in  a  westerly 
diiection  to  Itabira,  a  distance  of  325  miles.  *  Turning  northerly  from 
this  load  at  Entre  Bios,  on  the  Leopoldina  line,  the  journey  can  be  ex- 
tended to  G«raldo,  288  miles  from  Bio.    In  a  southwesterly  direction 
the  Dom  Pedro  road,  after  crossing  the  seacoast  range,  connects  with 
the  Paulista  Bailway,  which  runs  from  Santos  to  San  Paulo,  and  thus 
with  the  system  of  railways  in  the  province  of  San  Paulo.    Direct  rail- 
way communication  is  thus  afforded  on  the  Sorocabana  road  to  Tiet^, 
411  miles  from  Bio,  on  the  Paulista  road,  via  the  important  centers  of 
Jandiahy  and  Campinas,  to  Porto  de  Jo4s,  468  miles  from  Bio ;  on  the 
ItnaDsi  branch  from  the  left  and  southwesterly  to  Piracicaba,  558  miles 
ftom  Bio,  and  on  the  Mogyana  branch,  on  the  right,  to  Bibeirao  Preto, 
517  miles  from  Bio.    All  of  these  lines  traverse  a  long-settled  and  pro- 
dactire  agricultural  section.    The  last-mentioned  branch  line  and  the 
tniDk  line  appear  to  be  pushing  on  to  the  Biver  Parana  in  parallel 
lines. 

A  liberal  policy  has  been  shown  towards  railroad  enterprise;  and  the 
Government  it  is  thought  has  been  even  too  liberal  in  that  regard  for 
its  present  financial  interest.  Several  American  civil  engineers  have 
gained  well-merited  distinction  by  their  services  in  this  country,  but  the 
field  now  appears  to  be  occupied  by  native  talent.  However,  as  is  nat- 
ural, several  English  railway  companies  employ  English  engineers.  In 
BQbordinate  positions  in  the  Brazilian  railway  service  the  pay  is  poor, 
tod  no  inducements  exist  for  Americans. 

niMIGBATION. 

Kotwithstanding  an  abundance  of  spacious  steamships,  affording 
cheap  transit,  arrive  here  regularly  from  Mediterranean  and  all  other 
Eofopean  ports  whence  emigrants  are  accustomed  to  sail,  the  striking 
iict  exists  that  only  a  comparatively  small  number  are  attracted  to  this 
ttontry.  Assuming  that  third-class  passengers  are  immigrants,  the 
vhole  number  who  arrived  at  this  port  during  the  year  1882  was  25,845, 
of  whom  10,  562  were  Italians,  9,269  Portuguese,  3,738  Spaniards,  1,538 
Qennans.  During  the  first  half  of  1883  the  number  arriving  was  14,225, 
of  whom  6,320  were  Portuguese,  4,997  Italians,  1,973  Spaniards,  and 
tt7  Qermans.  The  whole  number  arriving  during  the  year  may  be  put 
4own  at  not  over  30,000.  During  the  five  years  (1874-1879)  the  State 
cxp^ded  the  immense  sum  of  $13,000,000  to  promote  immigration  and 
support  immigrants. 

A  scheme  for  introducing  Chinese  laborers  for  contract  work  on  plan- 
tons  has  this  year  met  with  signal  failure.  A  committee  of  Chinese 
objects  visited  Brazil  to  see  for  themselves  how  the  plan  would  work, 
bot  decided  against  it  for  its  lack  of  the  element  of  freedom.  They  could 
^  they  said,  be  a  party  to  anything  but  free  emigration.  In  recent 
ycin  the  river  Plata  countries  have  been  receiving  a  much  larger  share 
of  immigrants  than  Brazil.  For  example,  while  from  1857  to  1862  Bra- 
zil received  92,467  immigrants,  and  the  Argentine  Kepublic  33,020,  the 
Autioii  was  altered  in  the  period  from  1878  to  1882,  during  which  the 
irgentine  Bepablic  received  176,385  and  Brazil  92,620. 
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On  the  interior  highlands,  especially  in  the  more  soathem  provii 
where  the  climate  is  salubrious,  agriculture  can  be  followe<l  with  p 
and  pleasure ;  and  it  only  requires  the  adoption  of  proper  meaHun 
secure  for  Brazil  a  very  great  increase  of  her  immigration.  The ' 
erument  appears  to  desire  immigration.  It  has  in  this  city  a  bv 
of  colonization  and  of  immigration,  with  a  director-general,  assiste 
several  clerks.  It  has  published  documents,  accompanied  with 
maps,  in  respect  to  as  many  as  five  dififerent  provinces,  with  dee 
tions  of  their  resources,  in  the  Portuguese,  French,  Oerman,  and 
ian  languages.  Parties  wishing  to  emigrate  to  Brazil  would  do 
to  address  themselves  to  that  bureau;  but  the  ground  ought  t 
looked  over  in  person  or  by  a  competent  and  reliable  agent  \h 
fully  deciding  to  emigrate.  It  would  naturallybe  supposed  that 
country  as  large  and  thinly  settled  as  Brazil  the  Government  w 
find  itself  able  to  donate  land  to  settlers  in  generous  quantities, 
such  is  not  the  fact.  The  Government  is  itself  in  the  market  to  bu 
land  that  it  may  be  able  to  resell  to  actual  settlers  on  moderate  te 
On  the  remote  frontiers  are  large  tracts  more  or  less  occupied  bj 
dians — who,  however,  are  not  regarded  as  having  any  title  whatev 
the  soil — which  probably  belongs  to  the  Government.  There  ai 
maps  which  distinguish  public  from  private  lauds.  And  owing  U 
prodigal  grants  of  land  iu  former  times,  many  of  which  have  no  ret 
the  title  of  very  much  of  the  supposed  public  land  is  involved  in  d( 
The  only  wild  lands  that  are  surveyed,  and  that  are  practically  op< 
provinces  of  Espirito  Santo,  San  Paulo,  Parang,  Samta  Gatharina, 
settlement,  are  those  which  have  been  set  apart  for  colonies  io 
Bio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  areas  surveyed  iu  each  of  these  province 
not  exceed  the  size  of  an  ordinary  county  in  the  United  States.  I 
new  land, adapted,  we  will  say,  forcolfeegrowing,  and  situated  in 
province  of  Espirito  Santo,  twenty-four  hours  from  Bio  de  Janeir 
the  neighborhood  of  German  and  ItaUan  colonies,  can  be  bought  o1 
Government  in  tracts  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  at  I 
being  at  the  rate  of  $2.40  per  acre.  Payment  may  be  made,  if  des 
in  five  annual  payments.  The  land  has  an  elevation  of  two  thoui 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  hilly.  A  good  part  of  the  local  transporta 
would  be  on  mule  back  or  by  boat.  Through  the  manner  of  life  is 
tended  with  the  usual  drawbacks  of  new  settlements,  the  colonies 
rule  ei\joy  good  health  and  are  prospering  financially. 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  VALLEY. 

Among  the  many  great  river  basins  of  Brazil  the  San  Francisco  d 
attention  next  after  the  Amazon  for  the  degree  of  its  developmeut 
the  extent  and  variety  of  its  agricultural  resources.  This  river  I 
its  rise  about  three  hundred  miles  northwest  of  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
flowing  in  a  north  and  northeasterly  course  through  a  broken  ooui 
whose  general  surface  is  about  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  fii 
reaches  the  ocean  near  the  tenth  degree  of  south  latitude  and  mid 
between  the  two  important  coast  cities,  Pernambuco  and  Bahia. 
valley  is  a  thousand  miles  long  and  fix>m  one  hundred  to  two  hun 
miles  wide,  being  inclosed  on  both  sides  by  ranges  of  not  .very 
mountains,  whose  spurs  and  foot-hills  occasionally  extend  to  the 
banks.  Its  scenery  is  perhHps  more  picturesque  than  that  of  the  0 
Mississippi,  as  it  includes  not  only  both  blufis  and  knobs  single  ai 
groups,  but  vast  plains,  sweeping  uiidnlution,  and  grand  mountain  v 
Fine  stretches  of  limestone  country,  richly  covert  with  forest,  are 
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re  succeeded  by  sandstone,  with  meager  soil  and  scanty  vege- 
8i*-attered  along  the  valley  are  many  plantations  and  farms  un- 
tvation.  Cotton  is  grown  considerably,  especially  in  the  lower 
rielding  5U0  pounds  of  clean  cotton  to  tbe  <acre.  Maize  and 
me  are  also  imi>ortant  crops.  Oranges,  bananas,  melons,  and 
among  the  common  fruits.  The  princij>al  agricultural  pur- 
wever,  is  stock-raising,  and  that  is  the  industry  for  which  most 
Mid  is  best  adapted.  About  all  the  land  in  this  great  valley  is 
private  individuals,  some  owning  a  hundred  and  sixty  square 
'  more  each.  Among  the  towns  tbere  are  two  or  three  with  a 
ion  of  four  thousand.  From  the  graphic  and  excellent  work  of 
Burton  (Highlands  of  Brazil),  who  explored  this  river  nearly 
years  ago,  and  who  estimates  that  its  valley  can  sustain  a  pop- 
of  twenty  millions,  it  seems  there  are  spots  now  in  rnins  on  its 
irhich  were  under  fiuccessful  cultivation  a  century  ago  by  the 
dissions.  The  Paula  Affonso  falls  of  this  river,  273  feet  high, 
bably  the  grandest  in  Brazil,  occur  about  one  hundred  miles 

I  mouth.  Around  these  falls  a  railroad  (Paulo  Affonso), 81  miles 
li,has  been  built  by  Government  aid,  which,  starting  at  Piranhas, 
ower  navigable  part  of  the  river,  in  the  province  of  Alagoas, 
tes  on  its  upper  navigable  waters  at  Jatob^,  in  the  province  of 
ibaco. 

railroad  does  not  yet,  however,  pay  its  running  expenses.  Im- 
ents  of  the  channel  of  the  Upper  San  Francisco  have  been 
D  this  year,  but  were  lately  stopped  by  high  water;  and  I  might 
f  that  this  river  sometimes  rises  40  feet.  Results  thus  far  seem 
f  the  estimates  of  the  American  engineer,  Gol.  W.  M.  Roberts 

II  a  victim  to  a  fatal  illness  incurred  while  exploring  this  river), 
the  prudent  expenditure  of  $315,000  continuous  navigation  for 
iieeled  steamers  drawing  3  feet  would  be  afforded  at  all  seasons 
.tob&  up  to  the  falls  of  Pirapora,  a  distance  of  950  miles.  The 
amboat  to  ply  its  upper  \)i^aters  was  in  1807. 

Mds  to  tap*  this  valley  are  pushing  on  from  three  important  sea- 
One  from  Peniambuco,  the  tirst  section  of  which  was  opened  in 
inning  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  through  a  sugar  country, 
to  in  operation,  77  miles,  to  Palmares,  a  year,  and  is  now  com* 
o  Marayal,  another  station  beyond,  but  is  only  a  third  part  of 
'  to  its  destination.  Another,  from  Bahia,  running  in  a  north- 
J  direction,  is  in  operation  166  miles,  to  Salgada,  being  over  a 
irt  of  the  way  to  Joazeiro,  its  destination,  on  the  right  bank  of 
Francisco.  The  other  is  the  Dom  Pedro  II  Railway,  running 
o  de  Janeiro  also  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and  finished  325 

0  Itabira,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  San  Francisco,  from  which 
will  tlescend  the  valley.    These  three  roads  will  in  a  few  years 

di  in  the  development  of  that  important  region. 

BIO  D£  JANEIRO  TO  BARBAGENA  BY  RAILROAD. 

listanoe  by  the  Dom  Pedro  II  Railway  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Bar- 
a  prominent  interior  to  v^  n  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  is  234 
Tbe  route  is  through  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  coffee  produc- 
ricts  in  Brazil,  and  in  that  distance  passes  through  sixteen  tun- 

1  crosses  two  separate  mountain  ranges  about  as  high  as  the  Al- 
es wherecrossed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad,  and  which 
end  with  a  fiur  but  not  dense  growth  of  deciduous  trees,  and  on 
le  elevated  parts  some  tropic^  pines  of  medium  size.    It  is  be- 
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tween  tbese  raoges  tbat  the  road  winds  for  60  miles  along  tiie  banks  c 
tbe  wide  but  freqaently  shallow  Parahyba  Biver.  The  country  genei 
ally  is  exceedingly  broken  and  hilly,  the  hills  for  the  most  part  bein 
twice  as  high  as  the  blufi's  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  of  conical  fom 
They  seem  to  vary  from  100  to  1,000  feet  in  height,  and  often  reach  tb 
dignity  of  mountains.  Where  uncultivated  they  bear  thnfty  yet  smal 
second-growth  timber;  but  after  getting  in  the  vicinity  of  Barbacen 
they  become  devoid  of  timber,  and  in  the  dry  or  winter  season  hav 
the  brown  and  smooth  appearance  of  a  closely-fed  sheep  pasture.  Ver; 
few  rocks  are  to  be  seen,  but  in  some  places  anthills  of  smooth,  han 
exterior,  and  four  or  five  feet  high,  are  disagreeably  numerous.  Thi 
prevailing  character  of  the  soil  is  a  red  clay  mixed  with  gravel,  and  i 
evidently  fertile,  but  there  is  nothing  astonishing  or  particularly  beao 
tiful  in  the  natural  vegetation.  At  long  intervals  some  fine,  tall  treei 
with  large  and  handsome  orange-colored  blossoms  may  be  seen,  and 
there  is  occasionally  a  blending  of  colors  that  about  equals,  but  ctf- 
tainly  does  not  surpass,  the  North  American  foliage  after  an  autumn 
frost.  There  are  some  fences  of  rails  laid  upon  crotched  stakes,  bat 
the  division  lines  between  estates  often  consist  of  ditches  with  the  earth 
thrown  up  on  one  side,  resembling  ritie-pits,  and  being  straight  and  of 
red  color,  are  at  a  distance  interesting  objects.  Not  more  than  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  and  some  appears  to  haT» 
been  worn  out  and  abandoned.  The  sight  now  and  then  of  a  pack  of 
mules  laden  with  produce  and  the  most  primitive  of  wooden  wheeled  ox- 
carts, also  the  absence  of  all  modern  agricultural  implements,  tells  of  ai 
an  antiquated  system  of  agriculture.  Indeed,  the  surface  of  the  groand 
is  so  abruptly  broken  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  use  the  plow,  let 
alone  the  idanter  and  other  modern  implements.  The  hoe  is  necessarily 
almost  the  sole  implement  of  field  cultivation.  The  leading  crop  it 
this  region  is  coffee,  plantations  of  which  are  to  be  seen  as  Iat  outM 
the  neighborhood  of  Betiro,  105  miles  from  Bio  de  Janeiro.  As  a  role 
tbe  soil  on  the  coffee  plantations  is  kept  as  clean  and  free  of  weeds  •• 
are  the  cornfields  of  our  most  careful  American  farmers.  The  ooflbe 
tree,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  bush  from  six  to  eigbt^feet  high.  The  stem  is  aa 
inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  drab  color.  The  leaves  have  a 
shiny,  dark-green  color.  The  red  soil  is  just  visible  between  the  rows, 
so  that  at  a  distance  a  plantation  has  a  striped  appearance  of  greet 
and  red  which  is  very  pretty.  After  the  fruit  has  been  stripped  off  and 
much  of  the  foliage  with  it,  the  trees  have  a  slightly  bluish  tinge. 

There  are  some  separate  coffee  plantiitions  which  cover  several  thou- 
sand acres,  and  which,  stretching,  as  they  do,  over  bold,  circling  nnda- 
lations,  present  a  beautiful  and  striking  picture.  Visible  from  the  rail- 
roads are  a  few,  but  only  a  few,  handsome  residences,  connected  with 
plantations. 

On  this  route  are  several  neat  looking  villages  and  two  or  three  towM 
that  may  number  6,000  inhabitants.  Among  these,  Juiz  de  Fora  ii 
perhaps  the  prettiest,  and  is  situated  on  sloping  ground  with  a  rookf 
hill  five  hundred  feet  high  just  behind  it.  Barbacena,  a  city  with  pavm 
streets,  built  on  elevated  ground,  is  reputed  as  healthful,  and  has  • 
large  and  fair  hotel.  In  all  these  towns  not  a  chimney  is  visible.  ThI 
houses  are  generally  one  story  to  two  stories  in  height,  the  walla  d 
concrete,  washed  in  white,  and  sometimes  blue  or  green  color.  Thl 
roofs  are  four-sided  and  covered  with  heavy  red  tiles.  The  aspect  nl 
the  villages  and  towns  amid  a  variety  of  trees,  including,  generaOj 
the  banana  and  palm,  is,  on  the  whole,  cheerful,  and  the  inhabitants,* 
far  as  the  traveler  by  railway  can  judge,  are  temperate  and  oontenwl 
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The  houses,  or  rather  hats,  of  tM  poor  are  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  are 
of  a  browQ  color,  have  woodea  wiadow-sliutters  but  no  glass  wiadows, 
aad  frequently  palm  thatched  roofs.  Generally  near  the  house  is  a 
little  patch  of  ground  fenced  with  upright  poles  of  irregular  height. 
Of  live  stock,  mules,  goats,  and  hogs  are  the  kinds  most  commonly  seen. 
The  railway  station  buildings,  though  not  spacious,  are  outwardly  neat. 
They  are  of  concrete,  a  story  and  a  half  high,  with  projecting  tiled 
roofs,  walls  white,  with  a  strip  two  feet  in  width  painted  red  around 
the  base.  The  station  Sitio,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mantiqueira  range,  has 
an  attractive  flower  ganlen  attivclied  to  it,  as  is  the  excellent  custom  in 
some  of  the  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  which  always  make 
an  agreeable  impression  on  the  traveh-r. 

The  railway  on  this  line  is  owned  and  managed  by  the  Government. 
The  employes  are  poorly  paid,  wear  citizen's  clothing,  and  are  unpreten- 
tious in  their  manners.  The  cars  were  made  in  Brazil,  the  inside  finish 
being  of  light  colored  hanl  wood,  with  caneseated,  higlibiick  chairs, 
in  pairs,  i)ermanently  fixed,  and  fiiciug  eiich  other,  on  each  side  of  the 
car,  with  a  passage  way  in  the  center.  Closets  are  att^vched  to  the  cars 
after  the  American  system.  It  is  the  fashion  among  Brazilian  male 
passengers  to  wear  linen  overcoats,  and  ro  smoke  cigarette^s  in  any  car, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  There  are  no  separate  cars  for  ladies.  In  going' 
firom  Bio  passengers  get  a  late  breakfast  at  Barra  de  Pirahy,  and  on  the 
return  trip  dine  at  the  same  x)lace.  One  dollar  is  charged  for  a  meal, 
which  is  very  ordinary.  Pu^  e  and  good  black  coffee,  in  small  cups,  with 
other  refreshments,  is  served  at  Entre  Rios  and  several  other  phices. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  that  American  visitors  to  Brazil  would  find  a  trip 
into  the  interior  on  this  or  some  other  route  highly  interesting,  and  such 
as  would  leave  lasting  and  agreeable  impressions  on  the  mind. 

PBTROPOLIS. 

American  visitors  arriving  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  warm  sea- 
son, between  November  and  June,  and  finding  the  heat  too  great  or 
yellow  fever  prevailing,  can  find  a  quick  and  perfectly  safe  retreat  at 
Petro[K>lis,  which  is  very  pleasantly  situated  in  the  mountains  twenty- 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Emperor's  villa  was  built  at  this 
place  about  forty  years  ago,  and  as  impiovements  have  been  going  on 
ever  since,  it  has  become  a  most  attractive  as  well  as  healthful  summer 
resort. 

Petropolis  lies  in  the  valleys  of  three  clear  streams,  \vbich  have  been 
so  improved  by  the  engineer  and  gardener  that  they  are  quite  a  feature 
of  the  place.  Their  banks  are  even  with  the  macadamized  street  or 
road  on  either  side,  but  their  channels  are  ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep,  with 
sloping  and  trim,  grass-covered  sides.  They  flow  gently  pver  smooth, 
pebbly  bottoms,  and  though  usually  shallow,  sometimes  after  a  heavy 
rain  overflow  their  banks.  They  are  crossed  by  a  number  of  bright  red 
foot  and  other  bridges,  and  shade  trees  are  growing  along  their  sides. 
Two  of  these  streams  coming  from  opposite  directions  in  the  same 
street  unite  in  the  square  of  Dom  Pedro  II,  and  after  flowing  through 
the  centers  of  several  other  streets  are  joined  by  another  stream  of  sim- 
ilar character,  the  whole  forming  a  considerable  river,  which  still  runs 
for  some  distance  in  the  limits  Of  the  town,  and  then,  over  liunierous 
foaming  rapids,  descends  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  to  the 
broad  Parahiba.  Petropolis  includes  in  its  limits  several  conical  hills 
composed  of  fertile  red  soil,  mostly  covered  with  ayoung  growth  of  for- 
est, ever  verdant,  but  somewhat  variegated,  and  in  which  the  dark 
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green  of  the  gracefally  clnstered  bamboo  and  the  lighter  shades  o 
banana  are  noticeable.  Some  of  the  hill-sides  show  patches  of  ca 
tioii  and  tidy-looking  cottages.  Fine  mountain  scenery  is  visible  i 
rious  directions.  There  are  several  extended  and  ample  streets,  a 
ber  of  which  are  level,  containing  many  separate,  spacioas,  and  taf 
dwellings  with  the  grounds,  lawns,  shrubbery,  and  flowers  whi< 
much  adorn  the  country  home,  and  which  seem  to  find  in  the  tern 
are  ot  Petropolis  their  natural  clime.  The  place  with  its  out« 
affords  many  miles  of  pleasant  carriage  driveway  over  smooth  roa«ls 
business  is  confined  to  one  central  street,  on  which  is  the  railway 
tion.  Tiie  working  f>opulation  is  principally  German,  and  good  < 
and  quiet  i>revail.  There  are  several  tolerably  comfortable  hotels, 
board  at  $2. 25  a  day.  As  might  be  supposed,  Petropolis  has  free 
spells  of  rainy  weather,  some  of  which  continue  fully  three  days 
almost  every  month,  too,  there  are  some  mornings  and  evenings  v 
are  cold  enough  to  render  a  fire  indispensable  for  comfort;  but  at 
ent  only  a  few  houses  are  provideil  with  heating  accommodations.  ^ 
good  open  fire-places  in  the  houses  and  a  sufficiency  of  dry  fuel,  the 
itary  condition  of  the  place  would  become  greatly  improved. 

In  going  to  Petropolis  one  leaves  Bio  de  Janeiro  at  4  p.  m.  io 
Varm  season  on  a  comfortable  but  slow  steamer,  which,  after  an  h 
passage  towards  the  upper  shore  of  the  bay,  land«  at  a  narrowga 
railway,  upon  which,  after  half  an  hour's  run  through  a  level,  bnsb 
«red  and  unsettled  country,  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  reached ;  tb 
A  slow  pace  the  cars  are  ))ushed  up  the  mountain's  side  over  a  su 
well  wooded  with  deciduous  trees  and  exposing  many  big  granite  r 
The  first  half  of  the  way  the  soil  is  a  red  clay  mixed  with  gravel 
approaching  the  summit  it  becomes  a  brown  loam.  Threequarte 
an  hour  are  occupied  in  ascending  the  mountain  and  in  the  short  de 
on  the  other  side  into  Petropolis,  making  about  two  and  a  half  I 
for  the  whole  trip.  There  is  one  train  a  day  from  Petropolis  to 
starting  at  7  a.  m.  The  fare  each  way  is  $3.  A  few  business  men 
the  round  trip  daily,  and  state  that  they  find  it  less  fatiguing  tha 
trip  between  Bio  and  Tijuca,  a  mountain  resort  nearer  than  Petro 
which  is  reached  by  street-cars  and  stage,  and  which  abounds 
excellent  roads  and  beautiful  scenery. 

O.  0.  ANDBEWS, 
Consul  Oene 

Consulate-General  of  the  United  States, 

Rio  de  Janeiro^  Janiiaf-y  24,  1884. 


Ko.  1. — Table  ahawing  the  kinds  and  value  of  importa  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  tu 

years  lti»i  and  1883. 


Articles. 


Cotton  i;oods 

Olive  oil 

Codfish 

Lard  

8h04>8 

Jerked  beef  (dry  and  salted) 

Coal 

Centals 

Bfer 

Tea 

lAf»d 

Copper 

Flour 

Iron  and  steel 

toe        

wool&agood» 


Offlcial  valae, 
1881-'82. 


$8»2ia,947 

228.105 

284.880 

274. 570 

8:15.778 

1,700.301 

1,717,703 

857.808 

208,008 

1I8.8*J5 

143.875 

432,403 

1,84:1,831 

1,585.417 

6.808 

8,008,018 


Oflleia] 
ItOi 
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No.  1. — Table  $howing  the  kinda  and  value  ofimparlSf  ^o. — Continned. 


Articles. 


Lineo  coodi* 

Crockery 

Machloery  and  apparatDS 

Bnttfir  

Oil  and  keio«an« , 

Gold  and  all  Ter 

Wrapping  p^per 

Porfninery 

lfmtelM>«     

Conmoo  Milt , 

Silk  Kooda 

Lomber 

VTiaaa 


OiBoial  valae,     Official  valne, 


1, 
1. 

1, 


2, 

7, 


435.506 
327.601 
434.359 
639.907 
770.  *iO 
94^.(»55 
18K.938 
24^  29:i 
278.  a'l2 
207.085 
786.  «)7 
861,680 
094.  3Mi 
684.453 


1, 476. 85g 
341.568 

1. 429. 445 
569.715 
714.300 

2. 703. 154 
203,116 
212. 769 
236.392 
219. 815 

1. 049. 848 
3(17. 935 

2.  043.  920 

7, 463. 8(13 


40. 026,  521 


42,  220, 711 


No.  2. — Imports  and  exports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  3  fiscal  years,  1880, 1^1,  and  1882* 


Countries. 


Importa- 
tion, 1880. 


BepnbUo 

Anetria 

BeUdan 

Britiah  Channel    ... 
Caoc>  of  Good  Hope. 

Cki 


$1. 


687.599 

33.965 

188,291 


Geraaaj 

Gibraltar  . . .  . 
Great  Brilaia.. 

ItalT  

Meaitrmuieaa. 
N«>therlanda  .. 
PortnjpU 


7. 
8. 


84.298 

123, 272 

3,876 

524.966 

535.416 


Exporta- 
tion, 1881. 


16, 


226,950 
312,797 


1770. 528 

43. 125 

2,691.711 

250.  060 

989, 923 

19.248 


Im porta-   ,   Exporta- 
tion, 1881.  ,  tioD.  1882. 


$1,514,754 
1    63.237 
1, 879, 312 


^Mln 

8wed<>o  and  Norway. 

United  Stotea 

Umcoay 

rnteooniriea... 


8. 
3, 


65.506 

810.998 

32, 444 

88.493 

8.2«3 

553. 915 

233,663 


83,757 

7, 357.  738 

4, 675.  785 

331, 404 

4.733,007 

160, 742 

2»9,264 

'2,*i77,452 


273.361 
3,293 


44.926 

1.148 

23, 929, 061 

1, 085, 014 


7, 179, 003 
8,582,979 


10, 174, 820 
3*^,261 


56,600 

2, 815. 6:{9 

20.869 

173. 576 

104,456 

3, 476, 632 

2, 407, 881 

11.140 


41,514,654  ,  49.592,895     40,026,521 


$561, 340 

72. 411 

],33.'>,821 

71,485 

613,207 

35.b70 


178, 751 
3,885,000 
4,433,288 

216, 25S 

3,059,418 

44.187 

184,809 


1,006, 


3,208 

5:1,341 

21,576,710 

65.5,480 

1.830 


37, 989, 196 


No.  3. — Toible  shoteing  the  foreign  commerce  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  during  the  first  half  {Julif 

December)  of  the  fiscal  year  l88:i-*84. 


Countries. 


I  ' 

;    Valne  of   i    Value  of 

imports.        eiporta. 


Arieratine  Republic $588, 653 

Analria 50,496 

B^lcinm    744,144 

Britijih  Channel , i 

rape  of  Good  Hope > 

Cbili .V. 1         23.572 

IVfimark ! 

France i    3.304.283 

GfrvanT 1.786.568 

Great  Britain 8,342.311 

Italy 177.684 

Mediterranean 

Hetherlanda 


22,888 
81 

Portacaf 1,346,477 

~       -  j  26,725 


Biiain 

Sweden   

XTaited  State*. 
Urofoay 


Total 


66.336 

95.  6H5 

1, 679.  JMK) 

1,496.010 


$273.  901 

1.  291.  547 

2t)6.295 

18,421 

205.068 

3.290 

38.462 

1,947.740 

1.970.802 

1.  543. 495 

270.968 

402,  528 

1.300 

180 

223,732 


11,230.220 
170, 055 


19,751,503  ;    19,798,112 
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Yt*n. 

Bxporta. 

ii 

*H,4dfi.W 

4t.3LS.an 
4i.<aft2ai 

Ml 
41 

n 

n 

t74--n 

El 

40 
41 

4« 



42t,t».«10 

No.  &.—Stateauttt  fftmria;  tJI 


^- 

"-'• 

W—. 

KuDber. 

Tonn^e. 

C»w. 

Hambw. 

Touwc^ 

* 

1,S7I1 

U 

M 

181 

LllS 
181.  t4S 

1,MV 

18 

i"w7 
ll.ttl 

"■■i.'«* 

SM 

as^'SlSiri.;:::;:::::::;:;;;:;:;;::: 

H 

11 

n 

»4 

4,  (US 

IM 
S,SM 

S8 
40 

110 

11 

ii 

lis 

111 

18 

Ji'MB 

i 

41T7 

8 

142 

18,145 
>,4ll 

H 

in 

l,Srt 

s 

45.817 

TM 

HS,ZSt 

8,840 

m 

7S4.«1 
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No. 


$kcwi»0  th§  natUnutlUif  o/ve89eU,  ^e. — Continned. 
CLBABBD.  * 


Sailing. 

Number. 

Stoemer. 
ToimAge> 

Kiimber. 
8 

ToniiAge. 

• 

2,018 

Crow. 

Crew. 

72 

2 

16 

403 
8.270 

16 
156 

1 

1.180 

140, 083 

1,206 

■' 48 

itpablio 

6,018 

84 

■Bel 

4 

6 

24 

16 

i,0t3 

848 

7.823 

7,778 

5i 

47 

104 

211 

id  Hope   

erlcft 



47 

80,171 

788 

26 

67.830 

2,888 

8 

4 

2 

10 

•40 
1,344 
1,886 
6^239 



26 

61 

25 

146 

70 
66 

111 

186,836 
106,110 
170, 760 

6l147 

8,120 

iB 

6^204 

29 
6 

1 

84.031 

2,610 

412 

608 
60 
12 

12 

15.550 

7M 

I 

lad              ..X 

6 

1 
84 

4,882 

768 

7,800 

07 

15 

827 

1 

1 

ii* 

2.528 

io7 

1 

1,100 

60 

;m - 

229 

13 

122.233 
2,312 

2,862 
141 

76 
68 

06.884 

67,6K8 

2,710 

8.184 

460 

240,626 

6,013 

628 

800.504 

20.626 

^atement  $howing  the  nationalitif  of  reufU  arriving  at  and  departing  from  Rio  d9 
Janeiro  during  the  gear  ending  June  30,  1882. 


ENTERED. 


FlHT. 

Sailing. 

Steamer. 

Nnmber. 

Tonnage. 

Crow. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

Bepnblie 

2 

4 

1.376 

as 

1. 572               47 

2 

81 
82 

2.252 
4^200 
40,782 

100 

1.215 

14 

1 

20 

18 

60 

280 

11 

2 

77 

80 

1 

86 

82 

03 

3,831 

403 

3.382 

8.154 

20.231 

176.026 

4.730 

396 

26.406 

81,425 

442 

16,920 

10,280 

57.030 

141 

13 

157 

235 

574 

8,798 

132 

13 

760 

004 

14 

014 

321 

tll4 

2.701 

111 
60 

227 
81 

205.006 

113,165 

860.078 

87,240 

0.584 

8.488 

iIb 

12,081 

1.878 

M 

iee 

4 

0,008 

208 

......... 

780 

363,512 

9.262 

537 

810,630 

81.208 
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Xo.  5. — Statement  $hawing  the  court  or  ocean  navigation^  fe, — Con  tinned. 

CLEABBD. 


Flmg. 


Argentine  Bepnblic 

AoBtria , 

Belfdnm 

BnisU , 

ChUi 

Denmark 

France  

(Hrmany 

Great  Britain 

Ifalv 

Netnerlanda 

Norway 

Portngal 

Rnmia 

Spain  

Sweden 

United  States 


Sailing. 


Number. 


3 
2 


Tonnage. 


3 
1 

12 

18 

35 

IRl 

9 


57 
34 
1 
28 
27 
101 


512 


1,574 
M3 


835 

403 

2,481 

8,700 

14,637 

128,140 

4,185 


20.894 

14,  lie 

442 

5.278 

9.237 

73,472 


275.187 


Crew. 


49 
25 


29 

13 

98 

243 

373 

2,005 

112 


589 
458 
14 
301 
278 
1,288 


Steamer. 


Number. 


8,543 


2 
34 
62 


112 
71 

213 
33 


581 


Tonnage.     ( 


2,246 
46.517 
48,371 


207.648 

118.851 

839.189 

89,575 


9.008 


806.906 


No.  7. — Statement  ahotcing  the  exporte  from  Brazil  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1 


Articles. 


Bum   quarts.. 

Cotton w pounds.. 

Sagar do — 

Hair do..., 

Cac^o do.... 

Coffee do  .. 

Brazil  nuts do  ... 

Bides do 

Diamonds c grams.. 

Flour  of  mandioca  pounds. . 

Tobacco  and  its  manufactures do — 

Bubber do — 

Mat6  tea do.... 

Wool         do.... 

Various  products 


Quantitiea.       Vs 


Total 


2,120.931 

48. 215. 701 

542.892,407 

1.008.590 

8, 273, 118 

538,753.628 

10. 987. 440 

44,639.224 

11.646 

6, 880. 750 

52.023.059 

15.048.462 

35,  #96. 318 

78U,780 
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EXPORT  BY  OONSUL-aENERAL  ANDREWS,  OF  RIO  DB  JANEIRO. 

In  submittinp:  a  few  observations  on  consular  jnrisdiction  over  At 
can  seamen,  including  consular  charges  for  services  to  shipmasters 
the  protection,  relief,  and  extra  wages  of  seamen,  as  derived  by  th( 
perience  of  this  office,  it  may  be  useful  in  the  first  place  to  review  br 
the  practice  of  some  foreign  countries  in  these  regards.  The  fa< 
shall  state  under  the  latter  head  will  be  such  as  I  have  obtained 
personal  inquiry  at  the  consulates  of  the  resiiective  countries  at 
port. 

British  lairs. — The  jurisdiction  of  British  consulsover  officers  andc 
of  vessels  is  defined  by  instructions  under  the  heading  of  naval  oo 
issued  by  the  board  of  trade,  1878.  The  practice  of  exacting  extra  v 
does  not  obtain  in  the  British  system.    In  case  of  the  discharge  of  a 
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man,  for  whatever  canse,  only  the  seaman's  arrears  of  wages  are  collecteci. 
They  are  paid  to  the  consul,  and  after  the  seaman  has  again  contracted 
aervice  on  a  vessel,  or,  acconling  to  the  common  ))hrase,  has  ^'shipped,'' 
thewage^,  after  d^ucting  what  may  have  been  expended  for  his  sup- 
port while  waiting  in  port,  are  paid  to  him.  If  he  be  sent  home  the 
wages  are  remitted  to  the  boanl  of  trade  and  the  expense  of  his  passage 
atthe  rate  of  3  shillings  a  day,  if  on  a  steamer,  are  deducted  therefrom. 
If  the  seaman  is  destitute  bis  expenses  are  paid  by  tjhe  consul  and 
charged  to  the  board  of  trade.  The  latter  collects  them  of  the  vessel 
only  in  ca^e  the  seaman  had  suffered  an  injury  in  service  on  board  the 
vessel.  Ordinary  cases  of  breaches  of  discipline  and  ill  usages  of  sea- 
men are  tried  by  the  consul  singly  or  with  the  assistance  of  a  naval 
court  composed  of  British  masters  of  ve^isels,  and,  where  practicable, 
one  or  two  officers  of  the  navy,  all  detailed  by  the  consul  and  compris- 
ing, including  the  consul,  five  members.  The  compensation  of  each  ship- 
master for  serving  in  such  a  court  is  two  guineas  per  day.  On  convic- 
tion of  a  master  or  mate  for  misbehavior  he  can  be  fined  or  sentenced  to 
forfeit  his  certificate,  absolutely  or  for  a  temporary  period.  In  the  British 
merchant  senioe  masters  and  mates  must  pass  an  examination  and  re- 
cei?e  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the  board  of  trade  before  the>  can 
be  lawfully  employed.  Seamen  convicted  of  disorderly  conduct  can  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  as  long  a  {>eriod  as  six  months.  The  ex- 
penses of  a  recent  naval  court  here,  which  tried  two  officers  and  lasted 
five  days,  amounted  to  392  millreis  ($168),  and  as  a  part  of  the  punish- 
ment imposed  on  an  officer  he  can  be  sentenced  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  court.  Such  courts  also  inquire  as  to  wrecks  of  vessels,  and  can 
punish  officers  or  seamen  who  have  been  guilty  of  misconduct  in  regard 
to  the  same. 

Two  naval  courts  are  usually  held  in  the  course  of  every  three  months. 
They  osually  sit  two  days,  and  the  average  expense  of  holding  them  is 
t32aday.  The  court  expense  is  paid  by  the  parties  convicted,  if  they 
have  any  means.  British  consuls  cannot  imprison  seamen  without  the 
decision  of  a  naval  court.  The  average  amount  of  consular  fees  }>aid  by 
^h  British  vessel  is  about  £1  lOs,  The  total  amount  of  fees  collected 
by  the  British  consulate  here  annually  is  about  j&750.  Under  the  con- 
snlar  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Brazil  of  1874,  the  consuls  of 
the  respective  countries  are  allowed  to  take  charge  of  the  property  of 
their  deceased  countrymen  jointly  with  the  probate  court  of  the  country 
where  they  reside. 

French  laws. — No  extra  wages  are  collected  by  French  consular  officers 
in  any  case.  If,  however,  a  seaman  be  left  in  a  foreign  port  sick  the  con- 
sul can  require  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  deposit  with  him  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  pay  his  expenses.  When  the  seaman  recovers,  if  he  fails  to 
engage  on  another  vessel,  the  consul  can  send  him  home  by  steamer  at 
a  cost  of  two  francs  a  day  if  he  can  work,  and  seven  francs  a  day  if  he 
cannot  work,  and  the  passage  money  is  collecte<l  at  home.  In  case  a 
8caman  receives  an  injury  on  a  vessel  he  is  entitled  to  wages  up  to  the 
time  he  is  able  to  do  duty,  which  are  collected  at  the  home  port.  The 
French  law  prohibits  both  the  dogging  and  the  striking  of  a  seaman. 
If  a  master  has  been  guilty  of  cruelty  the  consul  reports  the  fjicts  to  the 
commissioner  of  inscription  of  the  port  to  which  the  vessel  belougs,  but 
lie  cannot  pnnish  the  master  even  for  striking  a  seaman.  But  if  a  mate 
maltreats  a  seaman  the  consul  can  line  him  up  to  the  amount  of  one 
month's  pay,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  can  discharge  him.  A  deserter  re- 
ceives no  relief  till  he  comes  and  signs  a  statement  that  he  regrets  hav- 
ing deserted,  in  which  case  the  consul  can  afford  him  relief  till  he  can 
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ship  or  be  sent  home.  A  deduction  of  3  per  cent,  is  made  firom  tin 
wa^es  of  every  French  seaman  for  the  pension  fund — a  very  old  in8ti< 
lution — and  at  sixty  years  of  age  the  seaman  goes  on  the  retired  Hit 
and  becomes  entitled  to  a  pension  averaging  $40  a  year,  and  which  ii 
paid  to  him  at  his  home  port.  Every  French  seaman  is  registered  it 
his  home  port,  which,  withont  change,  is  regarded  as  his  home  port 
through  life. 

German  latrs. — ^The  laws  of  Germany  for  the  discipline,  protection,  and 
relief  of  seamen  do  not  differ  very  materially  from  tho«e  of  the  Unitid 
States.  Where  the  Aniericancousulha^todischargeaseamanonaocoimt 
of  maltreatment,  and  collect  oue  month's  extra  wages  for  the  Govern* 
ment  and  two  months'  extra  wages  for  the  seaman,  the  German  conaal 
collects  two  months'  extra  wages  for  the  seaman  if  the  return  voyage  into 
a  Euroi>ean  port,  or  three  months'  extra  wages  if  the  return  Toyagebe 
to  a  iK>rt  out  of  Euroi>e,  and  in  addition  requires  the  master  to  depoiit 
money  enough  to  pay  the  seaman's  sup|K>rt  till  he  can  be  sent  home, 
and  also  the  exi>ense  of  sending  him  home.  The  support  of  a  seamtt 
in  such  a  case,  while  waitiug  for  passage  home,  would  not  be  defrajod 
out  of  his  wa^'cs,  but  would  l>e  a  separate  charge  against  the  master  or 
owner  of  the  vessel — a  feature  more  favorable  to  the  seaman  than  ii 
the  American  law.  Where  a  German  vessel  changes  its  flag  or  has  not 
returned  to  a  German  port  within  two  or  three  years  the  seaman,  on 
making  complaint  to  the  consul,  may  be  dischargeil. 

The  consul  can  support  a  destitute  seaman  a  short  time,  and  if  tka 
seaman  is  unable  to  engage  on  another  vessel  he  can  be  sent  home  st 
an  expense  of  from  37  cents  to  75  cents  a  day  for  the  passage.  K 
either  of  the  mates  have  maltreated  a  seaman  or  been  guilty  of  other 
misconduct,  the  consul  can  line  them  not  excee<ling  two  months'  peji 
but  cannot  discharge  them.  The  master,  however,  can  discharge  then 
with  the  consul's  consent.  The  fine  goes  to  the  relief  of  seamen.  The 
consul  can  likewise  fine  a  seaman  for  misbehavior  not  exceeding  oie 
month's  i»ay.  If  the  master  is  accused  of  cruelty,  the  consul  takes  the 
testimony  and  sends  it  to  a  competent  court  at  home.  For  continned 
disobedience  of  onlers  or  for  crime,  the  master  may  discharge  a  seaman 
with  the  consul's  consent,  but  must  secure  the  consulate  against  ex- 
pense on  his  account.  Where  the  agreement  provides  for  a  dischirge 
at  a  foreign  port,  which  is  unusual,  it  may  legally  occur  without  extia 
wages.  Where,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  master  connives  at  a  de- 
sertion, the  consul  cannot  interfere  any  further  than  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  and  report  the  captain's  conduct. 

The  new  consular  treaty  between  Brazil  and  Germany  of  Jannarf. 
1882,  negotiated  at  the  request  of  Germany,  gives  to  the  consuls  (A 
that  country  certain  important  powers  which  American  consular  oB* 
cers  do  not  possess.  Among  these  is  the  right  to  take  charge  of  and 
administer  ui>on  the  intestate  estates  of  their  countrymen  where  the 
heirs  are  absent  or  are  minors,  to  celebrate  marriages  and  to  exercise 
full  noUirial  authority. 

Italian  Latrs. — The  laws  of  Italy  for  the  protection  of  seamen  art 
similar  to  those  of  France,  in  requiring  seamen  to  be  registered  at  theil 
home  port.  If  a  seaman  be  discharged  in  a  foreign  port  for  sickness 
contracted  in  service  on  the  vessel,  the  master  must  pay  theexpenseol 
sending  him  to  the  port  of  embarking.  If  the  sickness  or  disability  wai 
occasioned  by  bad  treatment,  the  seaman,  besides  having  a  right  to  in 
demnity,  is  entitliHl  to  wages  the  full  period  of  the  voyage,  and  to  have  hi 
passage  home  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sickness  was  caused b; 
the  seamau's  own  fault,  he  gets  oidy  his  ari^ears  of  wages.    The  consv 
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•bilged  to  famish  relief  to  a  deserter.   Italian  seamen  receive  a 

I  in  their  old  age  of  from  100  francs  to  200  francs  a  year.    Pen- 
loes  exist  at  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Venice. 

ish  and  Norwegian  Laws. — Neither  the  Swedish  nor  Norwegian 
trmit  the  collecti<m  of  extra  wages  on  the  discharge  of  seamen. 
iman  be  left  in  the  hospital  the  master  pays  the  consul  the  ar- 
'wages, and  no  more;  but  if,  after  the  seaman  comes  out  of  the 
,1,  expense  be  incurred  for  his  support,  or  he  has  to  be  sent  home, 
iml  sends  the  account  to  the  college  of  commerce,  Stockholm,  or, 
lan  be  a  Norwegian,  to  the  department  of  the  interior,  Ohristiania, 
oUects  the  amount  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel.  In  sending  a  sea- 
»me  the  consul  gives  the  master  of  the  vessel  taking  him  acertifi- 
id  the  passage  money  is  finally  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
hich  the  seaman  was  discharged.  In  an  ordinary  case  of  cruel 
nit  the  consul  can  discharge  the  seaman,  but  collects  only  arrears 
»,  bat  the  owner  of  the  vessel  has  finally  to  pay  whatever  needs 
ipended  for  his  relief.  The  consul  can  discharge  officers  for  mis- 
t.  One  per  cent,  of  every  seaman's  and  officer's  wages  is  deducted 
^lief  fund,  from  which  in  their  old  age  seamen  and  their  families 
tain  help. 
mm  Lavs. — ^Under  the  laws  of  Belgium  seamen  are  registered. 

II  deduction  is  made  from  each  seaman's  wages  for  a  fund  from 
tie  receives  a  pension  when  incapacitated.    Upon  a  seaman's  dis- 

in  a  foreign  port  extra  wages  are  not  collected  in  any  case.  If, 
sr,  the  seaman  has  been  maltreated,  the  master  pays  the  arrears, 
)  owner  of  the  vessel  becomes  liable  for  any  relief  the  consul  has 
ish  the  seaman,  and  for  his  passage  home  at  three  francs  a  day, 
s  collected  at  home.  A  master  cannot  discharge  a  seaman  in  a 
port  except  by  mutual  consent  and  the  permission  of  the  consul, 
nary  cases  at  this  port  a  destitute  Belgian  seaman  would  not  be 
ted  by  the  consul  but  would  receive  a  ))aper  by  wbich  the  local 
1  benevolent  society  would  furnish  relief  and  subsequently  col- 
i  expense  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel. 

h  Laws, — Under  the  laws  of  the  Netherlands,  if  a  seaman  is  left  in 
:n  port  sick,  extra  wages  are  not  collected,  but  all  the  expenses 
the  consul  incurs  on  his  account  must  be  finally  paid  by  the 
To  this  end  the  consul  requires  the  master  to  deposit  a  sufficient 
hich  the  consul  usually  in  his  discretion  fixes  at  not  less  than  the 
t  of  two  mouths'  wages.  If  it  is  not  all  required,  the  balance  is 
d  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel.  In  a  port  lacking  a  free  hospital 
sit  of  a  sum  equal  to  five  months'  wages  might  be  required. 
Dsnl  has  power  to  imprison  seamen.  No  discharge  can  be  made 
t  his  consent.  Under  the  treaty  of  September  27, 1878,  between 
and  the  Netherlands,  consuls  of  the  latter  country  in  Brazil 
le  power  of  executors  in  their  own  country,  in  taking  charge  of 
of  their  deceased  countrymen,  calling  in,  however,  local  author- 
bserve  their  action.  They  have  also  the  right  to  celebrate  mar- 
where  one  of  the  parties  is  a  Dutch  subject  and  the  other  be- 
o  some  country  other  than  Brazil. 

riean  Laws. — Having  thus  glanced  at  the  practice  of  eight  impor- 
iro|ie  maritime  countries  in  I'espect  to  extra  wages  and  relief  to  sea- 
remains  to  notice  what  the  laws  of  the  United  States  require  in 
cases.  The  most  common  cases  where  an  American  seaman  re- 
ntra  wages  on  being  discharged  in  a  foreign  port  are,  where  his 
•or  iujary  prevents  his  continuing  the  voyage,  or  where  he  has  re- 
nmsiial  and  cruel  treatment    In  such  cases,  in  addition  to  his 
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arrears  of  wages,  three  months'  extra  wages  are  collected,  of  wh 
mouth's  wages  go  to  the  (JDitecl  States  for  the  seamen's  relief  fai 
the  other  two  months'  wages  are  paid  to  the  seaman.  Three  raon 
tra  wages  are  also  collect^  where  an  American  vessel  is  sold  in  a 
port,  and  her  company  discharged ;  and  there  are  a  few  other  cases, « 
rare,  where  three  months' wages  are  collected.  Incaseaconsaldisi 
a  seaman  with  the  mutual  consent  of  himself  and  master,  he  ma 
the  cousnl's  approval,  waive  his  claim  to  two  months'  extra  wag( 
in  all  cases  the  one  month's  extra  wages  for  the  €K)vemment  is  co 
It  may  happen  that  a  seaman  who  has  been  discharged  with  two  e 
extra  wages  is  out  of  employment  for  several  weeks,  and  Anally 
be  sent  home.  In  such  case,  his  passage  home,  to  the  amount 
as  well  as  all  that  the  consul  may  have  expended  for  his  b( 
clothes,  must  be  paid  out  of  his  own  arrears,  or  two  months'  wa 
long  as  his  money  in  the  consul's  hands  holds  out.  The  vessi 
which  he  was  discharged  having  paid  his  arrears  (if  any)  and  tfa 
months'  extra  wages,  is  wholly  acquitted  for  any  further  payn 
expenses  on  his  account.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Ac 
practice  of  collecting  extra  wages  is  not  much  more  of  a  burde 
falls,  as  we  have  just  seen,  upon  owners  of  vessels  in  several  Eu 
countries,  whose  consuls  can  exact  guarantees  or  deposits  suffic 
cover  all  that  may  be  exi)ended  in  relief  and  in  sending  the  i 
home. 

We  have  seen  that  under  the  British  law  the  expenses  for  rel 
seaman  who  has  suffered  an  injury  in  service  on  board  a  vessel 
lected  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel ;  that  under  the  French  law  the  ei 
of  a  sick  or  disabled  seaman  and  his  passage  home  are  paid  by  th( 
of  the  vessel ;  that  under  the  German  law  two  months'  extra  wa| 
what  fuirther  may  be  expended  for  the  seaman's  support  and  ) 
home  are  collected  in  case  of  discharge  for  maltreatment;  that 
the  Italian  law  relief  furnished  a  seaman  discharged  for  sickn< 
passage  home  must  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  and  th 
stautially  a  similar  rule  is  followed  ander  the  laws  of  Sweden,  !N 
Belgium;  and  the  Netherlands.  As  is  well  known,  the  object  of  i 
in  requiring  the  payment  of  extra  wages  on  the  discharge  of  Ae 
seamen  in  foreign  ports  is  to  prevent  such  discharges  habitually 
cause  the  shipmasters  to  return  them  to  the  United  States.  Wer 
for  such  provision  very  many  more  seamen  than  is  now  the  case 
be  left  abroad.  The  law  is  to  some  extent  violated.  It  is  my  < 
that  about  one-half  the  desertions  which  are  reported  to  this  of 
simply  illegal  discharges  made  by  shipmasters.  The  number  oi 
tions  reported  to  this  office  in  the  calendar  year  ending  Decern 
1883,  was  145.  During  said  year  the  number  of  American  i 
arriving  at  this  port  was  1,821.  No  doubt  the  provision  for  the 
tion  of  three  months'  extra  wages  on  the  discharge  of  seam* 
have  received  cruel  and  unusual  treatment  is  an  important  me 
their  ])rotection.  Some  such  provision  is  necessary  to  prevent 
from  misusing  their  authority  over  seamen.  Nevertheless,  the  fj 
a  seaman  may  derive  a  pecuniary  beneiit  of  two  months'  extra 
for  having  been  maltreated  has  seemed  in  a  few  cases  to  have  ms 
by  his  behavior  invite  assault.  Usually  the  willful  violence  do 
men  is  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  mates,  who  have  nothing  to  los< 
matter.  And  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  in 
ment  to  adopt  into  our  law  substantially  the  practice  which  obt 
the  British,  French,  and  German  laws,  of  allowing  officers  of 
to  be  fined  under  cons«lar  jurisdiction.    It  is  true  that  Americ] 
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sols  cau  now  discharge  masters  and  mates,  but  such  punishment  would 
be  considered  extreme,  and  cannot  be  resorted  to  in  ordinary  cases ;  be- 
sides, in  every  such  case  of  discharge  the  owner  of  the  vessel  weuld 
have  to  pay  one  month's  wages  to  the  Qnited  States.  Probably  it  would 
promote  discipline  to  give  consular  officers  authority  to  tine  mates  for 
misbehavior  to  an  amount  of  not  exceeding  two  months  of  their  wages. 
Likewise  I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  all  cases  of  the  dis- 
charge of  seamen  where  one  month's  wages  are  now  collected  for  the 
United  States  to  collect  only  one  third  of  a  month's  wages. 

The  collection  of  extra  wages,  though  sometimes  a  hardship,  is  not, 
probably,  such  a  burden  on  shipping  as  is  usually  represented.  During 
abont  a  year  and  a  half  that  I  have  been  in  charge  of  this  offict^  one 
hundred  and  twenty -one  American  vessels  have  entered  at  this  port,  of 
83,000  registered  tons,  whose  aggregate  gross  earnings  the  round  trip 
have  amounted  to  about  a  million  dollars.  The  number  of  seamen  in- 
clading  officers,  arriving  on  these  vessels,  was  2,43(>«  whose  aggregate 
wages  most  have  amounted  to  at  least  $240,000.  In  all  this  time,  and 
in  respect  to  all  these  vessels  and  seamen  the  sum  of  $1,621.84  and  no 
morn  has  been  collected  as  extra  wages,  of  which  $929.68  were  collected 
for  the  United  States,  and  $692.16  for  seamen.  Thin  can  hardly  strike 
people  in  general  as  being  an  excessive  burden  on  shipping. 

The  extra  wages  collected  and  number  of  seamen  discharged  by  this 
office  during  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1883,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amoaut  of  one  months'  extra  wages  collected  for  the  United  States |>629  68 

AmoQot  of  two  months'  extra  wages  collected  for  seamen 559  76 

$1, ld9  44 

Nnmber  of  mates  discharged  for  incapacity 1 

Nnmber  of  mates  discharsjed  for  misconduct 2 

Number  of  second  mates  discharged  for  misconduct 2 

Nomber  of  seamen  discharged  on  account  of  sickness 13 

Namber  of  seamen  discharged  on  account  of  maltreatment 4 

Total  namber  discharged 22 

Undoubtedly  the  American  shipping  laws  can  be  ameliorated  in  some 
respects,  bat  as  they  have  been  in  continuous  operation  for  a  period  of 
ei^ht  years,  during  which  American  shipping  has  at  times  greatly  flour- 
ished, it  may  be  assumed  that  they  will  not  be  radically  changed  with- 
out the  subject  receiving  very  careful  consideration. 

In  regard  to  consular  fees  paid  by  vessels,  1  would  state  that  the  of- 
ficial fees  paid  to  this  office  by  one  hundred  American  vessels  clearing 
from  this  port  during  the  calendar  year  1883,  amounted  to  $1,828.82, 
being  an  average  of  $18.29  per  vessel. 

C.  C.  ANDREWS, 

Comu  I'Oeneral. 
UwiTED  States  Consulate-General,  f^^^U 

Bio  de  Janeiro  J  March  14,  1884.  ^y^*^  '-' 
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CURAgAO  AND  THE  DUTCH  WEST  IHDIES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BARNES. 
DISCOVERY  AND  EARLY  HISTORY. 

Curasao,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  longest  known  to  \ 
portion  of  tbe  commercial  world,  is  yet  one  of  the  least  known  portion 
of  the  civilized  world.  Its  name,  for  two  hundred  years,  at  least,  ha 
been  misspelled  and  mispronounced,  by  Americans  especially ;  and  evei 
Thackeray,  in  ^^  Vanity  Fair,''  in  a  mention  of  the  famous  liqueur  namei 
from  the  island,  has  fallen  into  the  error  not  so  common  in  Europe  a 
iu  the  United  States,  of  calling  it  Curafoa.  How  this  island  acqaire< 
its  present  name  probably  will  never  be  definitely  known.  The  word  i 
aPortuguese  one,  and  signifies  heart ;  but  tbe  island  is  not  heart-shaped 
and  never  belonged  to  Portugal.  A  number  of  Jewish  families,  how 
ever,  ex|)elledfrom  Portugal  and  Brazil  between  1654  and  1659,  founc 
a  permanent  refuge  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  principally  in  Curasao 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  by  them,  as  from  their  Ianguag« 
the  present  name  was  supplied.  The  name  given  to  the  island  by  it 
discoverer,  and  borne  by  it  during  its  Spanish  occupation,  was  ^^  L: 
Isia  de  los  Gigantes,"  the  Island  of  the  Giants. 

This  island  and  that  of  Buen  Aire,  now  called  Bonaire,  were  discos 
ered  by  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  in  1502.  Ojeda,  who  was  of  noble  family 
brave  and  adventurous,  accompanied  Columbus  upon  his  second  voyag 
to  Espaiiola,  now  Santo  Domingo,  and  upon  his  third  in  which  Guad« 
lupe,  Trini<lad,  and  the  mainland  were  discovered  ;  the  latter  from  tic 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  mountains  behind  which  Caracas  no 
stands;  and  also  the  island  of  Marguerita,  or  Pearl  Island,  where  a 
abundance  of  pearls  was  secured.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Spaii 
while  Columbus  was  prosecuting  further  discoveries,  and  establishisi 
the  rule  of  Spain  in  the  island  called  Espanola;  and  securing  the  csi 
operation  of  Archbishop  Fonseca,  a  constant  enemy  of  Columbus,  wfa 
had  control  of  affairs  relative  to  the  foreign  possessions  of  the  connti^ 
fitted  out  an  expedition  of  discovery,  and  followed  the  course  of  thi 
last  cruise  of  Columbus,  supplied  by  Fonseca  with  copies  of  the  grea( 
discoverer's  charts  and  maps. 

Ojeda,  following  the  track  of  Columbus  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  city  of  La  Guaira,  Venezuela,  continued  the  conrse  westward 
to  Lake  Maracaibo,  where  he  found  Indian  villages  built  u|>on  piles  over 
the  water — veritable  "lake  dwellings,"  such  as  those  the  remains  of 
which  are  found  in  Switzerland — and  which  are  continued,  inhabittd,t4> 
the  present  time.  He  named  his  discovery  Venecia,  anil  the  Spauish 
diminutive  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice,  has  been  adopted  as  a  name  for 
the  whole  country.  From  the  mouth  of  the  lake  his  small  squailrou  was 
directed  towards  Santo  Domingo,  and  as  the  islands  of  the  leewaid 
group  lay  in  his  course,  they  were  a  necessary  discover^'. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  was  a  voyager  with  Ojeda  upon  this  expedition^ 
but  had  no  direct  interest  therein.  He,  however,  wrote  an  account  ol 
its  operations  and  discoveries,  and,  unlike  the  accounts  furnished  offl 
cially  by  Columbus  of  his  own  operations  and  discoveries,  it  was  madi 
known  both  iu  Spain  and  Italy,  of  which  last  country  Vespucci,  Uk< 
Columbus,  was  native ;  and,  probably  through  the  influence  of  the  nui 
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lign  FonBeca,  the  chroDicler,  rather  than  the  intelligent  and  perse- 
Tering  discoverer^  had  his  name  coiifened  apon  the  western  continent. 
Whether  the  enmity  of  the  chnrch  dignitary  sprang  from  the  fact,  pri- 
marily, that  Columbus  was  a  foreigner  who  bad  ingratiated  himself  at 
eoart,  or  that  the  would-be  discoverer  had,  at  the  council  at  Salamanca^ 
iDiiorsed  the  inference  from  the  considerations  he  there  presented,  that 
the  world  was  round,  a  rank  heresy  against  which  some  of  the  clergy 
there  present  quoted  the  Bible,  nearly  to  the  discomfiture  of  Columbus 
aod  his  enterprise,  cannot  be  clearly  known.  In  certain  times,  as  iu  cer- 
tain minds,  the  existence  of  truth  seems  to  depend  upon  its  influential 
acknowleilgment,  or  discovery  under  proper  relations  to  present  condi- 
tions, (xalileo,  as  well  as  Columbus,  found  this  out,  and  the  lesson  con- 
tinoally  reappears,  though  the  round  world  moves. 

Ojeda  was  made  thefirst  governorof  the  islands  discovered  by  him,  and 
of  theadjacent  mainland,  first  named,  by  the  Indians,  Coquibacoa ;  and 
established  his  government  on  the  islan<l  of  Curasao — ^^La  Isla  de  los 
Gigantes^ — on  a  bay  first  named  Santa  Ana.  Failing  to  enrich  himself 
with  coveted  gold  and  pearls,  and  finding  the  islands  unproductive,  for 
vantof  water,  the  adventurer  relinquished  his  fraudulently  obtained 
jKiesessions,  returned  to  Santo  Domingo,  and  died  there  in  poverty. 

The  first  bold  which  the  Dutch  obtained  upon  what  are  known  as  the 
feeward  islands,  was  by  the  cession  of  Venezuela,  including  the  islands, 
by  Charles  V  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  to  certain  rich  merchants 
of  Augsburg.  At  the  close  of  the  revolution  against  Spain,  success- 
folly  conducted  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Curasao  became,  with  Bonaire, 
Aruba,  and  Little  Curacao,  a  possession  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the 
dcminion  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  The  confirmation  of  this 
change  of  possession  occurred  at  the  peace  of  Munster,  in  1048,  one 
bundled  and  forty-six  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  islands. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  celebrated 
HartoIom6  de  Las  Cases  was  for  a  time  a  resident  of  Cura9ao ;  that  he 
established  a  chnrch  at  Santa  Barbara,  in  the  island  ;  and  that  having 
obtained  from  Charles  V  a  ^hint  of  270  leagues  of  land  in  Venezuela, 
which  he  did  not  long  retain,  he  established,  in  1520,  at  Coro,  opposite 
Cniagao,  the  first  monastery  of  the  New  World,  the  remains  of  which, 
vid  its  chnrch,  are  still  iu  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  Las  Cases  was 
i^Mthe  first  priest  consecrated  in  the  New  World,  to  celebrate  a  mass, 
m  1510. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND   CLIMATE. 

Curasao,  the  island  containing  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies, 
i*thelai^est  of  those  islands,  its  length  from  northwest  to  southeast 
I'RQg  36  miles,  its  breadth  about  8  miles,  and  it«  area  104  square  mil<>s. 
It  lies  46  miles  north  of  Coro,  a  coast  city  of  Venezuela,  in  latitude 
12°  N.  and  longitude  69o  W.  Near  it  lie  Bonaire,  Aruba,  and  Little 
Onni^,  and  these,  with  St.  Eustatius,  Saba,  and  the  south  part  of  St. 
Ihrtui,  among  the  Windward  Islands,  compose  the  Dutch  West  India 
POBMsioDS.  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Ouiana,  is  upon  the  mainland,  and 
mder  a  separate  colonial  government. 

AH  the  Leewanl  Islands  possess,  like  the  West  India  group  generally, 
sfertilesoil;  but,  unlike  the  others,  they  are  comparatively  barren  of 
■rfttl  vegetable  products.  The  causes  of  this  unproductiveness  are  want 
tf  regular  and  sufficient  rainfall  and  of  streams  or  wells  of  fresh  water. 
With  a  deairable  rainfall,  or  sufficient  supplies  for  irrigatio  >,  the  larger 
iriaods  of  the  group  would  become  tro])ical  gardens,  like  Martinique  or 
Barhadoeii.    Bow  the  supply  from  the  clouds,  gathered  into  cisterns,  is 
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sometimes  insafficient  for  household  uses,  and  the  brackish  content 
the  wells  are  often  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  few  horses,  cat 
herds  of  goats,  and  few  flocks  of  sheep,  so  that  occasionally  there  is  i 
essity  of  considerable  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  these  by  slau^h 
At  no  time  is  there  sufficient  forage  produced  to  keep  the  animals  in  g 
condition,  because  of  the  dry  climate,  and  the  character  of  the  forai; 
not  such  as  to  make  the  animals  tempting  food  for  the  table.  Tfa 
are  but  two  small  streams  in  the  island  of  Curasao,  one  issuing  froi 
cave  upou  a  plantation  by  the  seaside,  and  only  sufficient  for  its  i 
and  one,  also  small,  issuing  from  the  hills  in  the  northwest  and  nnoc 
pied  end  of  the  island.  A  rainy  day  is  a  meteorological  phenomeo 
The  existence  of  these  streams  demonstrates  a  submarine  connect 
with  the  main  land  of  a  character  to  furnish  their  supply,  and  is  as 
gestion  that  possibly  artesian  wells  would  be  successful.  This  sng^ 
tion  has  only  been  acted  upon  to  the  extent,  in  one  instance,  of  mak 
a  beginning,  and  abandoning  the  work  at  the  first  obstacle  of  a  broJ 
drill. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

There  was  primarily  considerable  braziletto  and  other  d3'e-wood  aj 
the  islands,  but  nearly  all  has  been  exported.  In  the  shallow  vslh 
where  some  brackish  water  percolates  the  subsoil,  several  varieties 
fruit  trees  flourish  and  produce  excellent  fruit,  and  it  is  generally  d( 
or  among  these  that  the  tew  country  seats  or  residences  are  to  be  foai 
where  a  few  days'  sojourn  is  delightful.  In  some  part  of  the  low  groii 
a  dam  of  masonry  is  often  to  be  found,  confining  any  moving  prodi 
of  a  rainfall,  for  days  if  not  for  weeks,  for  use  in  irrigation.  Somethi 
of  gardening  is  here  attempted,  and  is  sometimes  fairly  succes^^ful.  1 
following  list  embraces  all  the  fruit  and  garden  products  of  Gnraf 
but  only  the  fruits  can  be  depended  upon  for  an  annual  or  steady  cr 
and  that  in  favorable  locations,  where  they  arrive,  in  many  instanc 
at  perfection : 

Fruiie  and  regetable9. 


Botanic  name. 


Cacamis  citralloB 

Cuouniis  melo        

Psydiuio  pyrift^mm  .... 
Psydium  poniiferum  . . . 

Antina  tiquaniosA 

Hibinctis  effciil<)ntu8  ... 

Helicocua  b\JuKa 

CeT«*as  beptaKOoan    . . . 
Solanuni  Iyco|>orHicum . 

Cucurbita  maiinia 

Cocurbita  vulgarw 

Citrus  liinonum 

CitruK  limeta 

CitruH  rulgaris  

Taniarindun  indica 

AchitM  Mpata  

llagnifera  indica 

Anona  marioata 

Carica  pnpaya 

MuAa  Aint^nHis 

Husa  napif ntum    

MuRa  paradisiaca 

S<il»uiim  melonjcennm .. 
Capnicum  cydromfoime 

CapMicnm  cnMwum 

Capnicum  minimum 

Homordica  marantica. . 

ZfA  malz , 

Amonum  zt*nzibcr  .... 

Picua  carica 

Artocai  pua  inciaa 

PoBlca  granatum 


Local  name. 


Patilla 

Melon  

Guyabablanca  ... 
Guyaba  oolorada . . 

Kiflun 

Quimbomb^ 

Manioii 

Djito    

Tomate 

Auyama 

Calabaa^ 

Limon  agrio 

Lima   

Naranja  ci^era  — 

Tamanndo 

NiHp<*ro 

Mango      

GuanalMtna 

Le<*hos» 

Cambnr  pequefio.. 

Cam  bur  criollo 

Piatano 

Dereugcna 

Pimeuton    

Pimenton  pequefio 

A.ii.. 

Cnudeamor 

Maix 

Geiigibre 

Higo 

Frutadepan 

Oranada 


Engliah 


Watermelon. 
Haakmelon. 
White  guars. 
Red  gnava. 
Scope  apple. 
Okro. 

Cactna. 

Tomato. 

Squash. 

Calabaah. 

Lemon. 

Lime. 

Orange. 

Tamarind. 

Sapadilla. 

Manga 

Soanop. 

Banana,  small. 
Banana,  Istige. 
Banana. 
Sgg  plant. 
Pepper  plani. 
Pepper  pUurt^ 
Pepper  plsatk 
Balsam  sppMs. 
Com. 
Otngsr. 

BrNidfroli. 
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Fmit9  and  vegetables — Continned. 


BotAnic  BMiie.  Local  Dame.  '        English  name 


I  Caoao Chocolate. 

CKomii  Hativiu I  PepiDO \  Cucuuiber. 

tMehamm  officinale ;  Cnfiadalce i  Sugar-cane. 

Tltl«  viaifer* i  Uva  parra CJrapt'. 

GiDoloba  UTifera  j  Uva  cle  plava Gmpe  tree. 

OKlnaeoMliieilifera Tana *. ;  ludian  tig. 

Aayplaliw  oommonia •  Almondnm ;  Almond. 

Gaajpiam  herbaceum Algmlon (button. 

SirladQs  eoTiaria •  Dtvidivi •  Dlvidivi. 

Uctaea«ativ» —    Lec-huga j  Lfttute. 

iMTalgaria Alo« Alu.'. 

iucanliam  occidentaJe j  Murey Cuttliew. 

iidepte  ▼ulobilia I  Marl  pompnon 

Cktjwhdamia  icaco i  Iimioo  ^ 


Of  these  fruits  the  most  abuudant  are  the  mango;  nisperoor  8a))adilla; 
■uunoD^a  small  frait  of  pleasant  acid  taste;  the  guanabana  or  soiirsop, 
tbo  pleasant  acid,  and  very  palatable ;  the  lechosa,  very  pulpy  and 
sweet;  the  tree  grape,  which  grows,  as  the  name  indicates,  upon  a  tree, 
the  berries  ripening  singly  and  falling  one  by  one ;  the  cashew  ;  and  the 
octos  or  Indian  fig.  The  first  two  are  not  surpassed  for  size  and  ex- 
eelleoce  anywhere,  and  are  always  welcome  table  fruit.  There  are  a 
few  coco  and  date  palm  trees  on  the  plantations  also.  Of  the  various 
banana  fruits,  the  supply  is  mostly  from  the  mainland,  and  the  demand 
ii  large  and  constant.  The  large  varieties  are  used  extensively  as  table 
fcod,  taking  the  place  of  other  farinaceous  food  to  a  considerable  extent, 
specially  among  the  poor;  and  sliced  lengthwise  and  fried  in  olive 
«!  or  butter,  they  are  a  delicacy,  while  boiled,  like  potatoes,  they  are 
iho  palatable  and  nutritious.  Tamarinds  are  also  sutticiently  plentiful 
far  home  use;  and  put  down  in  layers  with  sugar,  in  an  earthen  jar, 
tlienuiss  becomes  homogeneous,  and  forms  a  very  pleasant  and  health- 
hi  sweetmeat.  Of  the  considerable  supply  of  guavas  a  delicious  jelly 
is  made,  which  is  not  unknown  to  the  outer  world. 

The  principal  fruit,  however,  that  has  made  the  name  of  Curasao 
known  to  the  world  is  the  orange  grown  there,  Oitrm  vulgaris^  there 
ttlled  uarauja  cajera.  Both  the  tree  and  fruit  are  small,  and  the  latter 
•  of  a  deep-green  color.  No  other  tree  receives  such  care  and  cultiva- 
to  on  the  island  as  this.  The  fruit  itself  is  only  us(m1,  with  sirup,  to 
*ake  a  sweetmeat,  or  dulce,  as  it  is  called.  The  skins  are  what  are 
Wv-ested  for  a  constant  market.  At  that  stage  of  development  of  the 
hit  when  the  rind  contains  a  maximum  of  oil,  the  fruit  is  picked  and 
pwled  in  quarters,  and  the  quarters  are  dried  and  pressed,  and  packed  in 
k»lf  barrels  for  exjwrt.  The  total  i)roduct  of  the  orchards  in  orange  rind 
i8ship|>ed  to  Amsterdam, and  the  price i>aid  varies  from  80  cents  to  $2  per 
Dutch  pound — a  tenth  more  than  the  pound  avoirdupois.  By  distillation 
the  oil  18  extracted  from  the  skins  or  peel,  and  used  to  flavor  the  justly 
ttlebrated  liqueur  "Oura^ao.^  As  oil  may  be  extracted  from  the  skins 
of  all  kinds  of  oranges,  so  they  may  be  used  to  flavor  liquors  ;  and  per- 
haps this  accounts,  to  some  extent,  for  the  fact  that  **  Curasao''  is  man- 
•B|ctared  in  Germany  and  France,  and  that  the  supply  in  the  i)rincipal 
cities  of  the  world  is  never  behin^l  the  deman<l.  Considerable  of  the 
iQoeiir  is  8hip[)ed  from  Holland  to  Curasao,  and  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
•wred  only  in  bottles  of  a  pint  capacity,  having  necks  as  long  as  the 
kodieSy  and  otherwise  characterized  as  from  the  port  to  which  the  skins 
[Mt  shipped,  bat  never  in  jugs  or  ami)horas.    1  doubt  that  these  "  pints'^ 

aold  in  the  ITnited  States,  customarily.    I  have  never  seen  them  so 

iaie,  after  inquiry. 
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Of  the  remaining  vegetable  products  of  the  islands  little  need  be  sa 
In  some  parts  the  alee  is  cultivated,  so  far  as  it  needs  caltivation,  a 
the  product,  the  alee  of  commerce,  is  fairly  remunerative,  sold  in  £ 
eign  markets.  As  this  plant  does  not  need  rains,  it  is  surprising  thai 
is  not  more  extensively  cultivated,  where  both  land  and  labor  are  chef 
Some  dividivi  and  brazilleto  are  produced  for  use  in  coloring,  as  ooe 
neal  once  was ;  but  aniline  dyes  have  made  the  older  ones  of  commer 
unprofitable,  in  most  instances. 

LIVE  ANIMALS  IN   CUBA^OA. 

Although  the  markets  of  the  world  knew  of  Cura9ao  goat-skins,  tl 
knowledge  is  more  of  skins  shipped  from  that  port  than  fh)m  tboi 
trul^"-  the  production  of  that  island,  as  I  shall  show  later.  The  aniiii«i 
on  the  several  islands  are  really  few,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fong 
and  water,  when  it  is  considered  how  wide  a  range  is  afforded  by  th 
exceedingly  limited  area  cultivated,  leaving  fully  nineteen-tweutietlMC 
the  soil  unoccupied,  and  most  of  it  uninclosed.  The  following  taU 
shows  the  amount  of  live  stock  usually  kept  upon  the  several  islandi 


Islftnds. 


Caraoao 
Bonaire. 
Amba.. 


Total 


Cattle. 

Horses. 

250 
2!^) 
160 

!  Donkeys.  1 

i       7,000  1 
5,000  , 
2,000  ! 

14.000  ' 

1 

Sheep. 

4,000 

2,000 

500 

1 
Ooats.    1 

ToteL 

600 
600 
300 

30,000  ' 
30.000  . 
10,000  1 

41.1 
I7.I 

1,500 

650 

6»500 

70,000 

n,% 

Little  Ourajao  is  unoccupied,  except  by  the  few  people  employed  I 
shipping  phosphates  to  the  United  States. 

The  uses  to  which  these  animals  are  put  is  in  some  respects  diffem 
from  their  uses  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  breeding  of  hone 
no  mares  being  ke])t;  and  all  this  stock  is  imported  from  the  OOM 
where  horses  may  be  purchased  for  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  doUii 
eacli.  They  are  used  only  for  carriages  and  under  the  saddle,  an 
though  usually  of  small  size  are  hardy  and  serviceable.  Cows  ai 
seldom  used  for  milk,  and  they  produce  little.  For  beef  the  cattle  ii 
of  a  poor  stock,  rendered  poorer  by  want  of  nutritious  and  snffioiei 
feed.  Such  cattle  as  are  butchered  would  be  considered  not  in  gm 
enough  condition  to  work,  in  the  United  States,  and  a  fat  piece  of  bai 
is  an  unknown  article  at  the  markets.  Beef,  mutton,  and  goats  areoi 
also  in  a  manner  never  known  among  people  who  know  what  good  ei 
ing  customarily  is.  The  parts  are  cut  into  chunks  and  pieces  of  one  1 
three  pounds,  bones  with  each  ]>iece,  and  the  dissection  is  perforac 
with  an  ax.  A  meat-saw  is  unknown.  There  is  consequently  no  steel 
roast,  or  other  distinctive  parts  for  the  table,  and  no  supposed  differoiM 
in  quality  or  price.  A  leg  of  mutton,  however,  may  be  had,  unlees ) 
proves  to  be  leg  of  goat;  but  the  discouragement  of  such  a  i>o88e88ifl 
is  sure,  for  the  suggestive  name  is  delusive,  inasmuch  as  even  if  tl 
quarter  is  contributed  by  a  sheep,  it  is  hardly  edible  in  the  form  of  leg  I 
mutton,  but  must  ultimately  be  changed  to  a  stew,  or  be  neglecteal 
the  table,  being  dry,  lank,  and  tough,  and  more  of  a  provoker  tU 
appeaser  of  appetite.  The  same  is  true  of  the  domestic  fowls  of  A 
islands;  and  their  eggs  are  also  inferior. 

The  comparative  abundance  of  donkey's  is  not  surprising  to  one  wk 
knows  the  common  people  and  the  donkey.    The  animal,  like  the  goil 
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fill  subsist  in  content  where  few  others  can  live.    He  is,  with  the  goat, 

flie  steady  though  huml)Ie  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  poor.    His  utili- 

ation  upon  most  ffurms  in  the  United  States,  especially  where  there 

He  children,  would  be  profitable  in  many  ways,  and  especially  on  the 

lide  of  health. 

Bat  few  sheep  are  raised  ui>on  the  islands,  and  their  wool  is  of  an  in- 

fam  kind,  and  the  supply  not  abundant.    Their  milk  is  used,  to  some 

extent,  by  the  lowest  class  of  people.    Owing  to  the  coarseness  and 

searcity  of  forage,  their  meat  is  very  inferior. 

Goats  are  the  riches  of  the  countryman  in  tropical  climates  and  thinly- 

aettied  countries.    They  furnish  skins,  and  in  favorable  localities  hams, 

Ullow,  and  bones  for  market;  the  flesh  of  kids  is  very  good  for  the 

tible,  and  the  milk  of  goats  is  rich,  wholesome,  pleasant,  and  makes 

excellent  cheese.    As  the  animal  is  a  rapid  breeder,  and  its  cost  of 

keeping  next  to  nothing,  it  is  constantly  profitable  wherever  it  can  be 

kept  within  bounds. 

Given  a  donkey,  a  few  goats,  and  a  little  spot  where  bananas  will 
grow,  and  in  a  tropical  clime  the  necessities  and  even  comforts  of  life 
ire  secure  to  the  unexacting  native;  for  bananas  yield  more  than  ten 
times  the  farinaceous  food  yielded  by  any  crop  grown  by  farmers  in  the 
United  States  per  acre. 

SALT   AND  PHOSPHATE. 

Bat  Gurafao  and  the  sister  islands  have  two  productive  sources 
greater  than  all  their  others,  yet  unmentioned,  and  not  yet  extensively 
ntiliied.  The  opportunities  for  producing  solar  salt  of  the  best  quality 
tte  easy  and  abundant.  Some  of  this  product  already  finds  a  market 
in  oar  country,  and  is  as  great  a  favorite  as  the  Turk's€sland  salt.  It 
is  shipped,  some  to  New  York,  but  mostly  to  eastern  ports.  The  ex- 
fwtfttion  reaches  not  far  from  20,000  tons  per  year,  for  a  few  years 
past 

Bat  the  present  and  principal  source  of  income  to  the  islands,  and 
uped^ly  to  Curasao,  is  the  deposit  of  phosphate  found  thereon.  A 
Philadelphia  house  has  worked  the  deposit  on  Little  Ouragao  profitably 
tot  oxer  six  years,  and  shipments  thence  have  been  wholly  to  the  United 
Btetes.  From  Aruba  the  shipments  have  been  much  larger  and  are 
■ore  constant,  a  portion  going  to  the  United  States,  and  considerable 
to  Europe.  A  royalty  of  $6  per  ton  is  paid  to  the  Colonial  Government. 
The  company  having  the  concession  for  this  enterprise  is  a  local  one, 
with  some  stock  owned  in  Holland,  however;  and  its  receipt** are  a  local 
benefit  to  the  holders  in  the  islands,  as  well  as  to  the  Government.  The 
peatest  deposit  of  phosphate,  however,  is  upon  the  island  of  Curasao, 
Hid  it  is  of  extraordinary  richness  and  compactness.  At  the  southeast 
end  of  the  island  there  is  a  headland,  not  far  from  000  feet  in  height, 
tad  steep  apon  all  sides.  On  the  south  it  fronts  upon  a  little  harbor, 
cmvenient  and  safe  for  shipping.  The  headland  oc^cupie^  a  surface- spsice 
If  perhaps  2  square  miles.  It  is  called  Santa  Barbara ;  and  near  it  Las 
Cbies,  about  twenty  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  founded  a 
dinrch,  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Indians  because  of  Spanish  greed 
aMl  cruelty.  A  church  exists  there  still,  and  a  small  pueblo,  or  village, 
nd  the  old  faith  still  prevails  among  the  race  which  Las  Oases  was  in- 
iMntJal  iu  having  substituted  for  the  Indians  as  slaves,  bat  who  were 
tbemselves  made  free  twenty  years  ago.  This  headland  is  the  proi>erty, 
long  has  been,  of  a  wealthy  Dutch  family,  resident  in  the  island, 
antil  recent  years  heis  been  supposed  to  be  of  as  little  value,  at 
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least,  aB  any  of  its  other  land.    But  it  is  a  solid  mountain  of  rich  phos- 
phate, worth  some  millions  of  dollars.     Under  a  concession  to  an  Eng- 
lish company  work  was  commenced  upon  this  deposit  a  few  years  ago, 
but  subsequently  sus]>ended;  and  during  the  last  year  there  has  b^n 
an  active  renewal.    Shipments  of  the  best  qualities,  of  from  40  to  SQ 
per  cent,  purity,  have  been  made  to  British  markets,  and  during  the 
last  half  of  1883,  and  to  the  present  time,  the  export  under  the  Britist 
flag  has  been  constant.     Efforts  to  establish  the  sale  of  the  low  grade^^ 
have  been  made,  and  an  agent  of  the  company  was  sent  to  New  Yorl 
to  form  a  connection  for  shipment  and  sale  in  1883.    The  results  a^ 
not  likely,  at  present,  to  be  encouraging.    The  Colonial  Governme^ 
receives  $4  per  ton  royalty  on  shipments  from  this  deposit.     From  H\i 
royalties  upon  Aruba  ancl  Cura9ao  phosphates  the  receipts,  with  tlia 
more  limited  ones  from  other  sources,  more  than  pay  the  expenses  of 
colonial  government,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  home  Oof- 
ernment,  a  financial  condition  previously  unknown  in  the  islands.    A§ 
the  Santa  Barbara  deposit  lies  upon  a  bay,  with  convenient  wharfage^ 
a  tramway  has  been  established  connecting  the  part  of  the  deposit  do€ 
worked  with  the  point  of  shipment ;  and  the  laden  cars,  descending  by 
gravity,  have  their  contents  dumped  into  the  holds  of  the  waiting  vefr 
sels.    No  more  expensive  mode  of  transfer  and  loading  will  be  reqaired 
for  many  years,  if  ever.   The  roving  discoverer  of  the  island,  Ojeda,  abaa- 
doned  it  because  of  its  poverty.    Now,  nearly  four  hundred  yejirs  later, 
the  rocks  whereon  he  or  his  companions  trod  are  better  and  richer 
than  a  mine  of  the  gold  he  sought,  giving  their  wealth  to  men,  as  thef 
doi  through  transmutations  that  help  establish,  and  make  constantly 
valuable,  conditions  and  processes  beneficent  alike  to  rich  and  poor. 

•  MINES  AND  MINING. 

The  mining  of  gold  has  been  carried  on  by  a  company  still  existiog 
in  the  island  of  Aruba  ;  but  the  ]>rofits  do  not  seem  to  have  been  favo^ 
able  to  a  continuance.  Copper  ore  also  is  found  on  the  northern  end  of 
Curasao,  but  not  easily  accessible  to  a  port,  and  not  of  rich  quality  80 
far  as  prospected.  Rich  copper  is  found  upon  the  mainland  a  httto 
east  and  about  40  miles  in  the  interior,  and  the  mines  are  a  source rf 
steady  profit  to  their  owners,  an  English  company.  Possibly  the  de- 
posit of  Curasao  copper  will  yet  be  found  a  paying  one  by  some  one  nil 
affected  with  a  tropical  apathy. 

EXPORTS  PROM  CURAOOA. 

It  is  {ilmost  impossible  to  secure  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  valai 
of  exj)orts  derived  from  the  foregoing  enumerated  articles  of  prodnctioBf 
as  account  of  exports  is  kei>t  in  weight  only;  and  a  similar  difUcol^ 
arises  in  considering  imports,  as  values  are  reckoned  by  an  arbitrary  ^ 
scale  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reckoning  a  duty  of,  at  the  most,  IJ  p*  ; 
cent,  ad  valorem.    Besides,  in  relation  to  exports,  by  far  the  larger  pal*  i; 
consists  of  goods  and  products  not  originating  in  the  islands,  but  broughl  i 
to  the  port  of  Curasao  from  Venezuela  and  the  United  States  of  Colo*'  j 
bia,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained,  for  shipment  abroad.    The  foltov*  I 
ing  table,  therefore,  is  an  approximate  statement  of  the  quantity  of  thi  ■;! 
several  articles  produced  on  the  principal  islands  and  shipped  toforeip 
markets,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1883,  viz : 
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lalADds. 


Csncto. 

BoBaira* 

Anbft.. 


Total. 


BniiU 
wool. 

Goat- 
skioa. 

Tont. 
500 
300 
200 

Tont. 
15 
12 
10 

1.000 

87 

Aloes.  :  WooL     TotaL 

1  I 


Tont. 
40 
30 
10 


Tont. 

4 
2 


Tont. 
10.86t 
10.544 
32t 


80 


6  I    21.72t 


*  Report  of  Agent  L.  C.  Boy6. 


The  value  of  these  exports,  taking  the  average  knowu  market  rates 
for  each  article,  would  uot  aggregate  over  $300,000.  The  amouut  aud 
valae  of  exportatious  of  phosphate  has  uot  beeu  ascertained  up  to  date 
of  this  report.  The  shipment  of  hides,  the  product  of  the  islands,  is 
inaignificant.  There  have  been  frequent  small  shipments  of  donkeys  to 
the  United  States,  at  a  rate  of  an  average  of  $10  per  head  as  the  cost 
of  the  animals. 

A  considerable  amount  of  goods,  such  as  goat  and  deer  skins,  hides, 
coffee,  wool,  cacao,  dividivi,  dye-woods,  &c.,  is  brouglit  to  Cura5ao,  as 
has  been  stated,  from  the  mainland,  for  shipment  to  foreign  markets. 
The  principal  business  houses  upon  the  island  are,  many  of  them,  con- 
nected with  like  houses  in  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  either  as  joint  con- 
cerns or  by  way  of  agencies  on  one  side  or  the  other.  These  goods,  sent 
by  coasting  vessels  from  the  mainland,  are  known  in  the  ports  of  des- 
tinadon,  however,  as  pnKluctions  of  Cura9ao;  and  therefore  Curasao 
coffee  has  been  heard  of,  but  never  seen  ;  and  all  the  goat  and  even 
deersicins  shipped  via  Curasao,  as  well  as  other  classes  of  productions, 
become  known  by  the  name  of  the  port  where  the^'  are  habitually  in- 
voiced for  their  foreign  market  The  location  of  the  island,  aud  the 
necessary  relation  of  the  port  to  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  intimately  re- 
lated interests  of  island  and  coast  businesses,  make  this  confusion  un- 
avoidable  in  some  degree.  This  relation  of  the  island  and  port  to  the 
nBainland  will  be  explained  further  on.  The  first  and  last  news  of  for- 
«igii  markets  is  received  at  Curasao ;  and  often  the  determination  jis  to 
what  port  abroad  is  to  receive  the  products  of  the  mainland  is  made  at 
that  port,  and  on  or  near  the  day  of  shipment  by  steamer  and  arrival 
bj  coaster.  Gura9ao  has  nearly  always  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
port  of  exchange  between  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  a  consider- 
able line  of  mainland  coast.  This  advantage,  upon  which  her  prosperity 
very  much  depends,  has  been  partly  lost  during  the  last  two  years  or 
more,  by  the  action  of  Venezuela  in  imposing  an  additional  differential 
duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  all  importations  into  that  country 
byway  of  the  West  Indies,  except,  as  now  modified,  on  through  bills 
of  lading,  &c.  Thus  Cura9ao  has  lost  a  regular  import  trade  related  to 
the  coast — whatever  may  have  been  the  gain  in  a  manner  otherwise  usu- 
ally provided  for,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  unguarded  coast-line,  bid  for. 
This  extraordinary  duty,  while  it  is  an  annoyance  to  legitimate  and  reg- 
ular trade,  in  its  effects,  is  of  little  avail  presumably  in  closing  out  goods, 
•od incurs  loss  of  revenue  to  Venezuela.  The  effect  upon  trade  with 
^6  United  States  is  shown  in  a  decrease  of  the  consular  fees  at  this 
<50D8alate  since  the  beginning  of  the  operation  of  tlie  exclusive  law,  by 
nearly  or  quite  one-half,  with  a  still  downward  tendency.  In  1878,  when 
Venezuela  closed  the  port  of  Maracaibo  to  foreign  commerce,  the  fees 
abo  decreased  to  less  than  $1,000  per  year.  From  these  statements  it 
^Q  be  inferred  what  the  damage  is  that  is  being  intiicted  ui>on  our 
^mmerce  by  the  operation  of  the  law  referred  to. 
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TARIFF  BATES  OF  CUBA5AO,  ETC. 

The  following  are  the  fixed  prices  of  the  articles  enameratedy  c 
which  a  duty  on  importation  of  1|  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  levied  at  p 
of  the  Dutch  West  Indies.  The  exceptions  to  the  rate  governing  tl 
articles  is  in  the  case  of  coffee,  coarse  wool,  cacao,  dividivi,  goat-sl 
hides,  quina  bark,  dye-woods  of  all  kinds,  and  lignum-vitsB,  which 
only  0.5  per  cent,  ad  valorem : 

Aloes,  per  kilogram '. { 

AnchovieSi  dozon  bottles  or  small  pots 

Apples : 

Fresh,  per  barrel  of  70  kilograms 

Dried,  per  barrel  of  50  kilograms J 

Beans  and  peas,  aU  kinds : 

Per  hectoliter 

Per  2^  hectoliters 1 

Per  bag  of  64  liters 

Bee^  dried,  per  100  kilograms 

Biscait: 

Ship's,  per  barrel  of  40  kilo^ams 

Crackers,  per  barrel  of  40  kilograms 

Crackers,  per  half  barrel  of  20  kilograms 

Small  box  or  tin 

Braziletto,  per  1,000  kilograms 1 

Batter,  per  Kilogram 

Cement,  per  hectoliter 

Cheese: 

Edammer,  per  box  of  2  dozen 1 

Edammer,  per  box  of  1  dozen 

Stolk  or  cumin,  each 

American  and  other  kinds,  each 

Cocoa,  per  kilogram 

Codfish,  salted : 

Per  hogshead  of  250  kilograms 8 

Per  tierce  of  125  kilograms 1 

Per  case  of  50  kilograms 

Per  case  of  37^  kilograms 

Per  case  of  25  kilograms 

Per  case  of  12|  kilograms 

Casave  cakes,  per  package  of  50 

Cochineal,  per  kilogram 

Cordovan,  per  dozen 

Oomin  seed: 

Per  bag  of  100  kilograms 1 

Demijohn  of  10  kilograms 

Cocoanuts,  per  100 

Demijohns,  each 

Donkeys,  each 

Firewood,  per  cubic  meter 

Flour: 

Wheat,  per  barrel  of  100  kilograms 

Wheat,  per  ^  barrel  of  50  kilograms 

Ry<*»  per  barrel  of  100  kilograms 

Maize,  per  hogshead  of  400  kilograms 1 

Maize,  per  100  kilograms 

Fish,  salted  and  dried,  per  100  pieces 

Garlic,  per  100  strings,  or  packages,  100  kilograms 1 

Goat  meat  and  mutton,  dried,  each 

Herrings: 

Per  barrel  of  100  kilograms 

Per  tub  or  bottle  of  2  kilograms 

Smoked,  per  case 

Hides,  dried,  each 

Horses,  each lH 
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Borms  from  United  States  of  Colombia  (Indian  coast),  Ambai  or  Bonaire $'^  00 

Etmed  animals  (cattle),  per  bead 20  00 

bdiso,  per  kilogram 1  2q 

Ura,  per  kilogram 28 

Une,  per  hectoliter 32 

liiie,  per  bag  of  64  liters 1  60 

Isclcerel  * 

Per  barrel  of  UH)  kilograms 8  00 

Per  half  barrel  of  50  kilograms 4  00 

Per  tnb  of  10  kilograms 2  00 

Hales,  each 40  00 

Mules,  from  Indian  coast,  each 20  00 

OsU,  millet,  or  barley : 

Per  demijohn  of  15  liters "      88 

Per  hectoliter 4  00 

OrtDge  peel,  per  JOO  kilograms 30  00 

Onions: 

P«r  crate  of  250  kilograms 10  00 

Per  basket  of  20  k  ilograms 80 

Per  barrel  of  50  kilograms  .% 2  00 

Per  100  strings  of  80  kilograms 3  20 

Fototoes: 

Sweet,  per  barrel  of  80  kilograms 1  20 

Per  barrel  of  80  kilograms 2  00 

Ptor  basket  of  1  hectoliter 2  00 

Per  basket  of  one-half  hectoliter,  or  less 80 

Rndiis,  per  barrel  of  50  kilograms 5  00 

H«i,each 8  00 

m-wood,  per  1,000  kilograms 8  00 

Kadwood,  per  1,000  kilograms 8  00 

fteep  tod  goats,  each 1  20 

Bko^fish,  per  100  pieces 4  00 

finp: 

Per  hogshead  of  400  kilograms 24  00 

Perhalf  hogshead  of  200  kilograms 12  00 

Per  barrel  of  100  kilograms 6  00 

Perdem^ohn  of  9  to  11  liters 80 

Iteeh: 

Per  barrel  of  100  kilograms 4  80 

Per  barrel  of  30  kilograms 1  60 

Per  bag  or  coffer  of  50  kilograms 2  40 

■>gw,  loaf  and  crusbed,  per  kilogram -•. 16 

White  granulated,  per  kilogram 12 

Brown  grannlatea,  per  kilogram 06 

Pspilon  (long),  per  dozen 1  20 

Psnelas  (square),  per  dozen 40 

flkiot: 

Goat,  nnoore<1,  per  dozen 8  00 

8heep,  ancured,  per  dozen 1  20 

Jwiel«,each 2  40 

wle  sbells,  per  kilogram 4  00 

TMiacco: 

Anbalema  and  Mompox,  seroon  or  package 10  00 

8anto  Domingo,  per  seroon  or  package 10  00 

Porto  Rico,  per  seroon  or  package 4  80 

Coba,  per  seroon  or  package - 14  00 

tisejfar: 

Perbarrel  of2161iters 10  00 

jBrbarrclof  108  liters 5  00 

5«<iemik)hnof  18  to  21  liters 80 

P^deinnohnof9tollUters 40 

Wax: 

^ow  or  unbleached,  per  kilogram 40 

White  or  bleached,  per  kilogram 70 

Wipl: 

JfMbsd,  per  kilogram »4 

^•WMbed,  per  kiKgram 12 
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In  the  payment  of  duties  usually  only  the  paper  colonial  money  i 
received,  although  recently  an  arrangement  has  been  contemplated  b; 
the  Government  by  which  doubloons  may  be  received  at  a  certain  rati 
Although  the  standard  of  currency  is  the  Dutch  guilder  of  40  centc 
American  money,  there  is  no  Dutch  or  Netherland  money  in  the  is! 
ands,  and  the  paper  currency  of  the  colony  finds  no  circulation  out 
side.    This  paper  is  at  a  premium  of  about  four  per  cent,  over  the  ra 
rious  kinds  of  money  in  circulation,  which  consist  of  some  America] 
gold,  less  of  our  silver,  S])anish  and  Mexican  and  other  doubloons,  Men 
can  dollars,  South  American  sols  and  pesos  of  various  nationalilg 
some  Venezuelan  bolivarea  and  fuertes,  French  francs,  and  Prassiaa 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Swiss  silver,  and  some  English  gold.    The  Qo^ 
erumeut,  as  a  rule,  does  not  take  any  of  this  money,  and  Axes  no  val^ 
upon  it;  and  as  the  silver  focms  almost  the  entire  circulation  in  bu^ 
ness,  with  sometimes  American  gold  and  doubloons,  the  regulation 
the  comparative  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  money,  and  of  bj 
current  value  of  each  kind,  is  undertaken  by  the  principal  merchaat^ 
by  consultation  and  public  meetings  from  time  to  time.    Americsiai 
gold  is  usually  at  a  high  premium  in  business,  ranging  from  seven  pet 
cent,  upwards,  and  exchange  is  often  as  high  as  twelve,  and  erm 
fifteen  per  cent,  on  New  York.    In  many  ways  unknown  to  communi- 
ties having  their  own  metal  money,  money  is  made  upon  mooey  in 
Curasao.    Sometimes  the  change  in  the  valuation  of  certain  coin,  ai 
the  sol  of  Peru  or  the  peso  of  Ohili,  by  the  agreements  of  the  mer- 
chants, equals  a  stock  operation  of  twenty-five  years  ago  on  Wall  street 
Some  of  the  changes  made  have  equaled  11  per  cent,  upon  one  class  of 
coin,  and  concurrent  movements  in  preferring  that  class  before  a  rise, 
or  rejecting  it  before  a  fall,  with  perhaps  a  change  in  value  to  a  slight 
extent  of  another  class  finally,  have  augmented  the  profits.    The  pre- 
miums, fixed  by  the  merchants,  of  American  gold,  of  5,  6,  and  7  per 
cent,  at  difterent  times,  upon  the  $20,  $10,  $5,  and  $2.50  pieces,  reject- 
ing the  $3  and  $1  ^old  pieces,  and  silver,  the  pieces  without  premiam 
being  offered  at  the  consulate  in  payment  of  fees,  have  been  unsettled 
by  the  refusal  to  take  any  money  depreciated  by  any  means  below  the 
full  value  of*American  money  at  the  place  where  taken.    As  a  resolti 
oil  American  gold  now  passes  at  a  like  value,  and  silver  is  rejected  aotfl 
it  reaches  an  equal  value,  it  having  appreciated  already  about  four  per 
cent. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE   UNITED    STATES. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  exports  from  Curasao  consist  of  products  ol 
the  Dutch  West  Indian  islands  and  of  a  portion  of  the  mainland,  Ven- 
ezuela and  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  The  value  of  the  exported 
products  of  the  island,  aside  from  phosphates,  to  the  Unit^  StAtes  has 
been  stated  at  $300,000,  which  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  declared 
exports  given  below.  Productions  of  the  coast  enter  into  the  statt^menti 
as  coffee,  and  much  of  the  hides  and  skins,  no  cofifee  being  produced 
upon  the  islands.  Probably  four-fifths  of  the  export  trade  of  the  islands 
is  with  the  United  States  and  the  largest  portion  of  the  import  tradSi 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  facts  as  to  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  9^ 
1883: 
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•Ml  9kam^  ik$  valM§<if  declared  txparU  /rem  (ke  ooneular  dUtriet  of  CuroMo,  Wmi 
/mKm,  U  ik$  VMed  Staiee,  dwrhig  Oa  Uut  three  quartere  uf  the  year  1883. 

CURASAO. 

«      (iuarter  ending  March  31,  1883. 

^■kill8,wool,&o $89,206  31 

roods 3,442  88 

» 8.724  56 

1,750  00 

«o 8,800  00 

Jlaneoas 17,332  00 

189,255  16 
2,107  43 

ToUl 131,302  58 

(juarter  ending  June  30,  1883. 

•.tkina,  and  wool,  &o $119,769  90 

woods,  Ae 20,511  69 

» 18,538  10 

840  00 

dUaeoQs 2,698  30 

162,348  16 
Chtiges 1,810  81 

Total 164,158  9T 

BONAIRX  AGENCY. 

(inarter  ending  March  31,  1883. 
$3,461  80 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  1883. 
» 10,600  barrelB $.188  48 

Quarter  ending  September  30,  1883. 

HMd  skins $82,650  73 

wood*,  Ac 13,112  17 

^ ^ ^ ^^^       22  292  06 

{Curasao  and  Bouk\Te)V//,V.^^^^^  .""/."/.        5*. 766  80 

ao 10,400  00 

Mlhuieoiia 7,329  12 

Cort 141,550  88 

iges 929  48 

Total 142.480  36 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  IMPORTANCE   OF   CURASAO. 

i  inaj^ easily  be  se<^u  that  the  past  aud  present  importance  of  Canicao 
lother  islands  depending  upon  this)  has  not  lain,  and  does  not  now  lie, 
keabnudance  or  importance  of  its  productions.  Why  it  has  an  im- 
tuoe  anasnal  to  so  small,  barren  a  spot  of  earth,  and  why  that  im- 
taoce  is  likely  to  continue,  and  perhaps  increase,  may  be  shown  by 
w  special  facts  and  considerations,  wholly  independent  of  temporary 
nsts  and  conditions. 

lom  Poerto  Oabello.  in  Venezuela,  to  near  or  at  the  mouth  of  the 
r  ICftgiii^iAiii^  ia  the  United  States  of  Oolombia,  a  distance  of 
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nearly  6^  of  latitude  in  a  straight  line,  but  of  over  1,000  miles  of  coast 
line,  there  is  no  /harbor  or  go(^  roadstead  where  vessels  large  enoagh 
for  transmarine  voyages  can  enter,  with  the  exception  of  the  harbor  of 
Maracaibo,  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  from  which  vessels  drawing  over 
10  feet  of  water  are  excluded,  however,  by  the  bar  at  the  mouth  uf  the 
lake.    Curasao  lies  45  miles  out  from  this  line  of  harborless  coast,  op* 
posite  Venezuela  and  the  city  of  Core,  formerly  her  capital,  a  place  m 
populous  as  any  of  her  coast  cities.    (Jura9ao  has  one  of  the  l^t  and 
safest  harbors  of  the  world,  conveniently  fronting  the  coast,  and  is  prae- 
tically  a  free-trade  city  and  country,  the  receipts  from  imports  merely 
paying  the  expenses  of  guarding  a  legitimate  trade.    The  lines  of 
steamers  from  and  to  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  and  New  York  that  touch 
at  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  then  Cartagena  and  Colon  in  th&i 
courses,  omit  the  1,000  miles  of  coast  between  Puerto  Cabello  and  Carti- 
gena,  or  at  best  Sabanilla,  but  call  at  the  port  of  Curasao  instead,  m 
for  the  mainland.    This  substitutes  the  latter  port  for  a  mainland  port|    s 
and  gives  it  in  this  respect  the  importance  nature  has  conferred^  bat   { 
has  denied  to  the  neighboring  coast.    The  region  of  Cura9ao  is  siDga*  £ 
larly  free  from  storms  and  hurricanes,  the  port  charges  are  modenitii  | 
and  the  prices  of  ship's  supplies  are  also  very  low.    The  certainty  of  | 
deserting  seamen  being  returned  is  also  in  its  favor  with  captains  of  | 
both  steam  and  sail  vessels,  as  is  also  the  certainty  of  laborers,  and  "^ 
also  the  low  prices  of  labor.    The  following  table  shows  the  movementi    ' 
at  the  port  during  a  year : 

Statement  of  the  numberj  tonnage^  and  nationality  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  tank  tA  ttf 

port  of  Cura^o  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1883. 


Flag.  ,  Number. '  TaaaHl^ 

I  i 

United  State* 37 

British 106 

Colombian !  27 

Danish 7 

Batch. 512:       HW     ^ 

French 15 

German  O 

Haytien ;  9 

Italian 3 

Spanish I  9 

Venezuelan 327 


Total 1.117 


Of  these  vessels,  those  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Ge^ 
many  were  principally  steamers.  TheDutch  and  Venezuelan  vesseswcw  i 
small  coasters,  of  from  10  to  80  tons.  There  is  now  an  excellent  line  of  ' 
new  steamers,  under  the  American  flag,  run  from  New  York  via  Corajio  . 
to  Puerto  Cabello  and  La  Guayra,  and  returning  by  the  same  route ;  ioi 
another  American  steamer,  of  the  same  line,  built  with  flat  bottom  to 
enable  it  to  pass  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  connects  tiio 
line  at  Curasao  with  Maracaibo,  Venezuela.  These  steamers  are  noWi 
commodious,  and  are  fortunate  in  having  able  and  excellent  command* 
ers  and  officers  generally,  and  in  being  owned  and  operated  by  a  compttoj  j 
that  provides  abundantly  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  passei*  < 
gers — Messrs.  Boulton,  Bliss  &  Dallett,  New  York.  Although  bmltftr  i 
freighting  purposes  principally,  as  the  travel  to  South  America  is  inoQB*  I 
siderable  compared  with  that  to  Europe,  these  steamers  have  am|^  | 
accommodations  for  forty  flrst-class  passengers  each.  An  aoddeiliil  ] 
unknown  to  the  line.    There  are  also  sailing  vessels,  under  the  Brittak  ■, 
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ig,  plying  regularly  between  New  York  and  Gara9ao,  and  irregular  trips. 
»  occasionally  made  by  American  sailing  vessels,  freighted  with  ice, 
tnber,  &i^  An  American,  Gapt.  L.  B.  Smith,  has  established  a  prosper- 
18  business  in  the  last-named  articles,  and  furnishes  all  the  lines  of 
toamers.  &c.,  at  Curasao;  and  he  alone,  of  Americans  in  late  years, 
118  demonstrated,  by  residence  and  personal  attention  to  business,  that 
nr  own  business  men,  as  well  as  merchants  of  German  or  English  birth, 
laj  establish  remunerative  and  friendly  relations  in  the  Dutch  West 
Indies  and  Venezuela,  as  Mr.  Eoyal  Phelps,  of  New  York,  had  done 
rears  ago. 

IMPoiLTANOE  OP  CUBA^AO. 

The  distance  of  Gura^ao  from  New  York  is  1,860  geographical  miles,. 
qr  way  of  the  Mona  Passage;  the  distance  from  New  Orleans  is  about 
.,500,  and  from  Key  West  less  than  1,200,  to  this  island.  The  island,. 
18  hm  been  said,  lies  within  50  miles  of  the  Venezuelan  coast,  in  sight 
if  It  on  a  clear  day,  and  opposite  one  of  its  principal  coast  cities.  It 
ilso  lies  but  little  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  into  which  enter  the 
VBters  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  which  lake  is  120  miles  in  length,  covers 
2,100  square  miles,  and  receives  a  hundred  and  twenty  rivers  as  tribu- 
I8rie8,  besides  four  hundred  smaller  streams.  This  lake  and  the  rivers 
Zolia  and  Gatatumbo  form  a  natural  highway  to  the  sea  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  United  States  of  Golombia,  and  the  lake  and  its 
rivers,  draining  12,000  square  miles  of  rich  country,  yet  to  become  pop- 
nloas,  and  already  offering  much  more  to  commerce  than  is  taken,  lead 
wt  into  the  Garibbean  Sea,  near  where  the  splendid  port  of  Gura9ao,. 
of  all  ports  for  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  receives  the  regular  visits 
<tf  ocean  sti'amers  of  four  or  five  lines. 

STATISTICS  OF  SOUTHEBN   TRADE. 

The  reasons  because  of  which  we  have  m^ule  movements  towards  acom- 
iMvcial  foothold  in  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  San  Domingo,  and  an 
iiifloence  in  Gentral  America  by  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  Colom- 
fa,8o  far  jis  they  were  justifiable  to  us,  still  exist,  and  are  perhaps- 
rtfonger  than  ever  before.  So  far  as  they  extend  towards  increase  and 
ftotection  of  trade,  they  gather  strength  with  each  year. 

The  nearest  trade  i>oints  between  South  America  and  Europe  are 
■wriy  or  quite  twice  as  far  apart  as  are  New  York  and  the  nearest  trade 
pwnts  in  South  America — those  in  Venezuela  and  Golombia.  Relative 
to  the  principal  trade  points  of  the  West  Indies  and  Gentral  America 
■>d  Mexico,  the  difference  in  favor  of  ])rincipal  ports  in  the  United 
Bhteg  is  very  much  greater.  The  supply  of  the  Pacific  coast  states  of 
Bottth  America,  from  the  United  States,  rather  than  from  Europe, 
■ijjht  be  made  much  the  most  a<lvantageous  to  the«e  coast  states  and 
tons.  With  all  our  activity  in  production,  and  our  seeking  for  foreign 
Sutets,  however,  we  buy  "much  from  and  sell  little  to  countries  l.ving 
Huh  and  nearest  of  all  the  world  to  us ;  and  the  little  sold  represi^nts 
^  least  skilled  industries,  while  the  much  purchased  does  little  to 
IMiote  those  industries.  For  instance,  we  sell  provisions,  lumber, 
IBlroleam,  &c.,  and  buy  principally  coffee  and  hides  and  skins.  At 
tke  same  time,  these  southern  nations,  unskilled  in  manufactures,  pur- 
tee  all  kiuds  of  fine  and  coarse  goods  and  household  articles  almost 
MMy  ftom  Europe.  We  endeavor  to  push  our  products  of  skilled 
'  opon  tbe  oountries  which  produce  already  the  surplus  which  sup- 
€fir  Boatbem  continent,  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  from  a 
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doable  distance,  at  what  ought  to  be  a  greater  cost  of  freight.  W0 
also,  with  the  balance  of  tra^e  greatly  against  as  in  those  soathen 
coantries  furnish  through  that  paid-up  annual  balance  the  money  thai 
pays  for  those  purchases  of  European  goods. 

The  following  carefully  prepared  statement  will  show  clearly  how  thrM 
leading  nations  usually  stand  as  to  this  interesting  region : 

Statement  akotoing  the  values  of  the  importSf  exports,  and  total  trade  of  MeaAoo,  Central  md 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies;  the  value  of  thnr  trade  with  Great  Britain  md 
France,  and  with  the  United  States ;  the  balance  in  favor  of  Oreat  Britain  and  fWnoi 
and  against  the  United  States  ;  and  the  excess  in  the  vulue  of  their  trade  over  that  ofik/fi 
trade  with  the  United  States  for  the  year  1879  {the  latest  complete  figures  available), 

Totel  imports $396,041,001 

Total  exports 496,19i2,00l 

Total  trade 894.233,001    ; 

Imports  from  Great  Britain  and  France l&^,  071,000    '■■ 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  and  France 160,  lb9,O00    : 

Total  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  France 328,200,000 

Balance  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  and  France 7, 8tfi,000 

Imports  from  the  United  States 64, 770,001 

Exports  to  the  United  States 150,010,001    . 

Total  trade  with  the  United  States 214,780,000 

Balance  against  the  United  States 85,240,001 

Excess  of  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  France  over  trade  with  the 

United  States 113,480,001 

Or  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  their  trade  with  the  former  countries,  and  a  little  otatM 
per  cent,  with  the  latter  country. 

During  the  same  year  our  total  trade  with  Europe  was  $942,OO0,00(^ 
and  the  balance  in  our  favor  in  that  trade  was  $472,000^000.  Saoha 
trade  needs  no  eflforts  for  its  increase,  and  probably  never  can  be  increased 
by  any  |)resent  system  of  pushing.  But  our  field  for  the  easiest  trade 
and  the  best  ultimate  profits  needs  cultivation  and  all  the  encourage* 
ment  the  Government  can  properly  give  to  make  the  cultivation  auo- 
cessful  and  its  fruits  p,ernianent. 

The  character  and  location  of  the  island  and  port  of  Curasao  are  ua- 
portant  to  us  in  this  view.  Tbe  excellent  land-locked  harbor,  wi4 
good  anchorage;  the  easily  improved  fa'jilities  for  repairing  vessels; 
the  healthfulness  of  the  climate ;  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  labor; 
the  infrequeucy  of  hurricanes;  the  proximity  to  a  coast  harborlessfof 
large  vessels ;  the  convenience  to  the  point  of  a  ship-canal  in  progress 
in  which  we  have  the  most  interest ;  the  convenience  of  a  coaling  and 
supply  station  in  that  portion  of  the  world ;  the  friendliness  and  high 
character  of  the  principal  people,  all  recommend  Curasao  to  the  atteft* 
tion  of  our  Government  and  people  in  preference  to  any  other  island  0* 
or  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

THE   CITY     OP  CUEAQAO. 

This  is  the  only  city  on  the  island,  or  on  any  of  the  group,  and  Mt^ 
tains  over  twelve  thousand  residents,  the  island  having,  all  told,  aboit^ 
25,000;  of  whom  there  are  less  than  4,000  white,  Dat-chf  Jews,  aa^ 
aome  Spanish  Americans,  the  balance  being  negroes  and  mixed  breeds 
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be  city  lies  along  the  sea  and  bay  sides,  bnt  little  elevated  above  the 
ater,  and  presents  a  very  pleasant  scene  from  the  sea  and  the  hei^^hts 
•ek  of  it.  The  oldest  part,  that  founded  by  the  early  Spaniards,  was 
nrmely  called  Santa  Ana,  and  was,  like  all  the  early  cities  founded  by 
lie  Spaniards,  a  walled  town.  The  walls  have  disappeared,  and  the 
ilace  is  now  defended  by  two  forts  of  stone  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
)or,  calleil  Fort  Amsterdam  and  Water  Fort,  and  one  on  a  height  of 
ibout  200  feet  back  of,  and  finely  commanding,  the  town  and  harbor 
ntrance,  called  Fort  Nassau.  By  the  entrance  channel  to  the  bay, 
rhich  is  very  deep,  and  not  over  an  eighth  of  a  mile  wide,  and  by  a 
lide  lagoon,  the  city  is  divided  into  three  parts,  that  formerly  called 
Janta  Ana  being  now  known  by  the  official  name  of  Willemstad,  but 
^pnlarly  as  Puuda;  that  on  the  north  of  the  lagoon  and  farthest 
Qpom  the  sea,  Scharlo;  and  that  on  the  west  si<le  of  the  entrance  chan- 
nel, OtraBanda — ^literally,  *'  the  other  side."  The  extreme  eastern  end 
of  the  city,  also,  extending  from  the  old  Santa  Ana,  is  popularly  known 
M  Pietermaai.  There  are  two  broad  streets,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
** river''  or  channel,  and  very  many  narrow  ones,  and  all  are  well  paved, 
and  cleaned  daily  by  the  labor  of  prisoners  for  misdemeanors. 

The  city  is  built  almost  entirely  of  stone,  the  material  being  found 

near,  and  of  a  quality  easily  worked,  and  hardening  by  exposure,  like 

•omeof  our  sandstones.    This  stone  is  a  rather  cOarse  coralline  lime- 

itone,  and  much  greenstone  is  also  found,  as  well  as  lava,  which  latter 

covers  considerable  of  the  surface  of  the  hills  surroumling  tbe  inner 

bay  to  a  depth  of  10  feet  in  places,  the  tlows  seeming  to  have  been  on 

all  sides  from  the  harbor  or  bay  as  a  center.    The  limestone  is  of  a  light 

grayish  white  in  color,  and  gives  to  the  houses  a  remarkably  neat  and 

ftesh  appearance.    The  style  of  architecture  is  usually  such  as  prevails 

in  Holland,  the  buildings  being  from  two  to  three  stories  high,  with 

Dotch  gables  and  dormer  windows.     Very  manj'  in  tbe  business  jmr- 

tion  of  the  city  are  spacious  and  airy,  and  the  uj)per  portions  are  used 

u  residences,  while  the  ground  floors  are  devoted  to  trade.    The  de- 

tiehed  private  residences  are  usually  built  in  a  style  that  is  a  compro- 

me  between  the  Dutch  and  Spanish,  and  best  suited  to  the  climate, 

•nd  have  grounds  inclosed  by  high  palings  or  by  high  walls  of  masonry, 

ifcere  shrubs  are  cultivated  in  prepared  soil  and  beds  elevated  above 

tbe  rocky  surface,  confined  by  borders  of  masonry.    The  private  dwell- 

ingg  are  in  many  instances  richly  furnished,  but  seldom  with  articles  of 

Anerican  manufacture.     Until  the  establishment  of  an  American  line 

of  steamers  to  this  port,  the  direction  of  travel  of  wealthy  Cura5aons, 

»  well  as  Venezuelans,  was  by  steamers  to  Europe.    Now  there  is  some- 

ftingof  a  change,  and  the  elegant  finish  of  the  steamers  of  the  Red  D 

Use  in  American  woods,  and  the  no  less  artistic  furnishing  with  articles 

<rf  American  make,  have  served  the  purpose  of  a  great  "object  lesson '^ 

tenwDy ;  so  that  now  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  dwellings  in  Curasao 

^\\»  woodwork  and  entire  furniture  from  New  York,  and  is  justly  the 

pride  of  its  euterj)rising  owner. 

Hotel  accommodations  and  life  in  the  city,  as  on  the  mainland,  are 

;  *>t  what  a  traveler  expects  usually  to  find;  but  they  are  such  as  at 

Pi^eent  suit  the  largest  class  of  wayfarers.    For  recreation  there  are 

J^yeral clubs,  with  billiard  and  reading  rooms,  and  a  very  good  theater 

ii  in  occasional  use,  both  by  traveling  companies  and  excellent  home 

-  talent. 

There  is  a  church  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  denomination  in  the  city,  to 

'  *Ueh  most  of  the  officials  and  Dutch  residefits  belong,  where  services  are 

^onoe  each  Sunday.    There  are  two  synagogues  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
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one  called  '^ orthodox"  and  the  other  ^^  reformed."  There  is  a  oathed 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  one  other  church  where  frequent  86 
ices  are  held;  and  several  chapels  of  that  faith  in* the  island;  for  t 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  as  well  as  some  of  the  wealthy  Spanj 
Americans,  give  a  matter-of-course  adherence  to  the  Catholic  religii 
in  all  that  part  of  the  world  once  under  Spanish  rule.  An  arohbish 
resides  at  Cura9ao,  who  hi\s  ecclesiastical  control  in  the  Dutch  Wi 
Indies.  There  is  a  fine  convent  also,  near  the  city,  well  kept  up,  a 
the  nuns  are  celebrated  for  their  needlework  and  other  products 
their  taste. 

Schools  are  numerous  and  well  kept  up,  both  of  a  public  and  priva 
or  ecclesiastical  character.  These  are  excellent  in  all  instances,  an 
perhaps  there  is  no  equal  population  in  any  city  that  can  show  nuN 
knowledge  in  good  education  and  accomplishments  than  Cnra9ao  oa 
exhibit.  The  knowledge  of  languages  is  especially  remarkable,  Date) 
English,  French,  and  Spanish  being  generally  spoken,  and  well,  by  tli 
people  above  the  common  level.  In  many  instances  the  young  men  ai 
educated  in  the  famous  European  schools,  both  German  and  Englid 
and  some  are  sent  to  schools  in  New  York  for  education  in  law  and  mec 
icine. 

There  are  hospitals  also  on  the  island,  under  charge  of  the  Goven 
ment,  and  to  which  non-residents  are  admitted  at  a  moderate  cost  Tb 
health  of  the  city  is  cared  for  by  a  board  of  health,  and  there  is  a  phj 
sician  provided  for  the  poor.  As  the  island  has  little  rain,  and  is  then 
fore  dry,  with  its  nearly  tropical  warmth  tempered  by  the  trade  wiodi 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  healthy  spot  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  seldoi 
visited  and  never  scourged  by  yellow  fever.  As  the  enslaved  Indian 
of  early  times  admitted  that  while  taking  away  their  liberties  the  Spai 
iards  gave  them  religion,  so  now  the  gift  of  healthful  conditions  is  at  tb 
expense  of  that  prosperity  that  may  be  derived  from  culture  of  the  soi 
for  if  the  rains  that  would  make  the  island  a  paradise  of  bloom  and  pn 
duction  were  prevalent,  the  present  healthfulness  would  undoubted! 
decrease  in  proportion. 

The  roads  about  Cura9aOj  as  well  as  the  streets  of  the  city,  are  excellei 
and  smooth  at  all  times,  and  drives  around  the  bay  and  to  country  res 
deuces  in  the  morning  or  evening  are  always  pleasant.  From  many  poini 
of  view  fine  outlooks  are  had  upon  the  sea,  where  sails  are  almost  alwi^ 
in  sight,  and  frequently  the  long  dark  cloud  of  a  steamer's  smoke.  Tfc 
business  knowledge,  enterprise,  perseverance,  and  general  fairness  < 
the  long  line  of  merchants  of  Curagao,  with  her  own  few  but  strikiD 
and  well-used  a<l vantages,  have  made  her  at  all  times  of  importance  i 
the  history  of  the  commerce,  and  often  of  the  politics  and  governmen 
of  the  suijacent  continent.  With  the  completion  of  a  Central  America 
canal,  at  whatever  i)oiiit,  this  importance  will  be  greatly  augiueiitei 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  her  citizens  will  know  how  to  use  it,  if  ^ 
do  not. 

INTERESTING  FACTS. 

In  the  edge  of  that  part  of  Curagao  now  called  Pietermaai  are  tl 
ruins  of  a  mansion  built  of  stone  prior  to  IG50,  and  which  was  callc 
"The  Governor's  Mansion.''  The  builder  of  this  house  was  then  go 
ernor  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  Americ 
and  while  residing  in  the  island  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  h 
legs,  which  now  lies  buried  in  an  unknown  spot,  probably  near  ti 
ruin.  The  remainder  of  the  governor's  body  is  buried  in  New  Yoi 
where  with  the  peculiarity  of  its  lost  member  it  has  entered  into  Ejik 
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eibocker  history.  Peter  Stay vesant,  "  Peter  the  Testy,"  was  governor 
in  Carafao  when  he  was  transferred  to  become  the  last  governor  of  New 
AjDsterdam. 

In  1800  the  French  frigate  La  Vengeance,  after  her  defeat  by  the 
United  States  frigate  Constitution,  under  Captain  Truxtun,  becoming 
leparated  from  the  latter  in  a  gale,  escaped  into  the  harbor  of  Curagao 
ID  a  shattered  condition  and  with  a  hundred  and  sixty  men  killed  and 
wounded.  She  was  so  disabled  as  to  be  towed  in  by  her  small  boats. 
The  admittance  of  this  vessel  to  asylum  was  the  cause  of  great  annoy- 
ance, expense,  and  misfortune  to  the  Government  and  people. 

Daring  the  1  ite  war  in  the  United  States  the  Confederate  cruiser 
Alabama  lay  some  days  in  port  at  Curasao,  and  secured  coal,  &c. 
Later,  the  Virginius  visited  the  port,  and  after  securing  a  pilot  for  a 
specified  purpose,  compelled  him  to  accompany  the  vessel  to  Cuba,  he 
being  an  old  American  captain,  familiar  with  the  Cuban  coast.  In  fact, 
Bowell  known  is  the  excellence  and  the  convenience  of  the  port,  that  in 
an  operations  of  a  hostile  nature  against  either  the  mainland  or  the 
West  India  Islands,  from  the  times  of  the  buccaneers  to  the  present,  it 
has  been  sought  as  a  shelter  or  a  base  of  operations  or  supplies.  As 
the  part  of  the  great  world  to  which  it  is  intimately  related  geographi- 
cally increases  in  development  and  conseciuent  importance,  the  influence 
which  may  and  will  be  exercised  through  this  island  will  be  more  gen- 
mlly  recognized  as  great  out  of  proportion  to  its  apparent  significance 
among  the  lesser  Caribbean  Islands. 

ALMONT  BAENE.^, 

iJonsul. 
Umtted  States  Consulate, 

Cura^aoj  West  Indies^  January^  1884. 


ilBRIGAV  BASS  BUEHER8  AHD  GOOKXITG  STOVES  WAITTED  DT 

GERMAHT. 

REPORT  BY  OOXaWL  KIEFER,  OF  STETTIN. 
GERMAN  HEATING  APPARATUS. 

I  would  respectftilly  submit  herewith  a  few  brief  remarks  which  im- 
pnssed  themselves  upon  my  mind  during  the  last  winter. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  my  stay  in  this  city  I  took  a  special  interest  in 
the  different  kinds  of.  heating  and  cooking  stoves  in  use.  To  compare 
them  with  those  manufactured  in  our  own  country,  I  found  for  the  flrst- 
Jttttned  purpose  (heating)  everywhere  and  exclusively  large  clay  or  por- 
^lain  structures,  one  in  each  room — in  a  large  room  even  two — which 
lacing  filled  every  morning  afresh  are  allowed  to  burn  freely  for  about 
^ehonr,  are  then  shut  up  and  begin  to  produce,  after  two  or  three 
kours'  time,  a  temperature  of  about  OOo  to  (>4o  Fah.  in  the  room.  This 
holdg  out  for  about  eight  hours,  and  then  cools  down  to  54-55° ;  all  this 
^than  outside  temperature  which  during  the  whole  winter  scarcely  ever 
Wh  lower  than  22°  Fah.,  and  mostly  ranges  from  40  to  50o. 

The  past  winter,  however,  was  an  extraordi  nary  one  for  this  climate,  and 
tt»«"olde8t  inhabitant''  could  not  remember  one  like  vt,  the  average  tem- 
PWure  from  November  to  March  being  about  14^  Fah.,  often  for  days 
^'^  to  jsero  and  below.  The  people  under  these  circumstances  shivered 
i^tteir  rooms,  although  fires  were  kindled  two  or  three  times  a  day  in 
^koie  huge  stmctares. 
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AHEBIOAN  BASE  BUBNBBS. 

I  spoke  often  and  enthusiastically  of  oar  base  burners,  but  the 
pie  will  not  believe  without  seeing.  The  only  way  to  convince 
German  people  of  the  superiority  of  any  one  article,  and  to  introc 
it  into  the  market,  is  to  show  it  to  them  in  working  order.  Dealers 
not  take  the  risk  to  import  foreign  and  unknown  articles  as  lon{ 
they  are  not  sure  of  selling  them  at  a  good  profit,  which  they  do  ^ 
similar  and  even  inferior  goods. 

Now,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  by  showing  the  advantu 
of  our  biise  burners,  a  good  aud  remunerative  trade  could  be  establis 
in  this  part  of  Germany  within  a  few  years.  In  order  to  accorap 
this  most  desirable  end,  I  myself  would  be  willing  to  set  up  one  st 
in  my  residence,  or  in  my  office,  invite  the  people  through  the  newt 
pers  to  look  at  it  when  going,  and  explain  its  working.  I  am  fami 
with  the  construction  of  stoves,  having  used  base  burners  of  diffei 
patterns  since  1870,  and  having  seen  nearly  every  kind  manufacture*] 
the  houses  of  my  customers  and  patients.  So  soon  as  the  demand 
them  shows  itself,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt,  the  dealers  here  wil 
glad  to  get  agencies,  in  which  case  I  could  give  good  and  reliable  nai 
to  our  manufacturers. 

I  may  mention  here  as  a  matter  of  importance,  that  anthracite  c 
can  be  got  from  the  colliery  of  the  city  of  Osnabriick,  in  the  provi 
of  Hanover. 

GERMAN  COOKING  APPARATUS. 

Cooking  stoves,  in  m^'  opinion,  could  easily  be  introduced  here 
those  in  use  (called  ^^  machines"),  made  of  clay,  need  a  great  deal  of  fi 
cannot  be  moved  from  one  i)lace  to  'another,  and  give  scarcely  any  h 
at  all  to  the  kitchen  or  the  room  where  they  are  in  use.  Besides^  tl 
need  three  different  fires  for  boiling,  roasting,  and  ironing.  The  |kx 
class  of  people,  unable  to  heat  more  than  one  stove  at  a  time,  so 
from  cold,  even  when  standing  before  the  '^  machine.'' 

AMERICAN  GAS-BUBNING  STOVES. 

I  know  perfectly  well  that  our  gas-burning  stoves  have  been  aire 
introduced  into  Germany.  I  have  seen  them  myself  in  Frankfort,  Wi 
burg,  and  Berlin ;  but  comparatively  only  a  few  are  in  use  even  th 
and  none  are  to  be  found  here.  I  know,  also,  that  in  Carlsruhe  and 
remberg  imitations  are  manufactiu'ed,  the  Nuremberg  manufactai 
even  going  into  court  because  of  an  alleged  infringement  of  their  ] 
ent  by  Americans.  I  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that  the  An 
ican  stove  would  maintain  the  field  and  come  out  victorious  if  only 
import  and  introduction  would  be  carried  on  with  honesty,  energy, 
X>erseverance.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  such  an  enterprise  will 
within  the  first  year,  particularly  if  the  exporter  does  not  do  anytl 
more  than  send  half  a  dozen  of  his  stoves  to  some  house  in  Germs 
waiting  for  the  results. 

The  German  dealer  puts  them  in  some  corner  where  nobody  sees  tfa 
If  inquired  after,  he  probably  looks  over  his  store,  and  it  is  good  lac 
he  finds  what  is  wanted,  because  he  takes  neither  an  interest  in 
article,  nor  has  he,  as  a  general  rule,  even  th^  space  and  room  to  si 
the  goods  he  deals  in.  It  will  take  a  long  time  and  earnest  laba 
build  up  such  a  trade. 
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HOW  TO  INTBODUCB  WARES  INTO  GERMANY. 

>or  manufactarerSf  in  my  opiuion,  should  establish  agencies  in  this 
intry,  where  different  kinds  of  articles  suitable  to  the  needs  and 
tes  of  the  people  could  be  stored  ;  a  kind  of  wholesale  commission 
lae.  Every  article  sent  must  prove  to  be  of  the  quality  it  is  claimed 
be,  and  come  out  as  true  and  genuine  as  it  is  represented.  Ener- 
i;io,  well-educated  young  men,  capable  of  speaking  the  German  Ian- 
age  fluently,  should  be  employed  to  canvass  the  country,  advertise  in 
3  leading  papers,  explain  the  advantages  of  different  articles  to  the 
ople,  and  so  (A.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  only  by  such  means  can 
)  hope  to  enlarge  our  trade  in  this  country  to  anything  like  the  *pro- 
irtions  to  which  it  can  be  increased  in  new  articles,  and  the  indiffer- 
loe,  and,  in  many  cases,  even  opposition,  existing  against  American 
oods  triumphantly  overcome. 

H.  KIBFER, 

Consul. 
Uhitrd  States  Consulate, 

Stettiny  March  8,  1884. 


AMSRICAH  TBADE  WITH  THE  FUI  ISLANDS. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  A.  VAN  CAMP,  OF  LETUKA. 

The  United  States,  I  am  happy  to  say,  furnishes  a  large  proportion 
<'tlie8e:  but,  it  being  my  impression  that  we  can  do  even  better  than 
we  are  doing,  I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  prin- 
ifA  articles  we  suppliy,  and  the  nature  of  the  demand  therefor. 

1.  Timber, — For  several  years  Fiji  has  been  an  open  market  for  Ameri- 
Ctt  timber,  notably  for  the  pin«  of  Oregon  and  the  redwood  of  California. 
Oar  sole  rival  in  this  article  is  New  Zealand;  but  the  timber  from  the 
litter  does  not  find  the  same  favor  with  builders  as  that  from  the  former, 
rhe  American  timber,  from  its  peculiar  properties,  is  not  so  subject  to 
hoage  by  insects.  Within  the  last  few  months  several  large  cargoes 
If  timber  have  arrived  here  from  the  United  States,  and  have  been 
liitribated  between  Levuka  and  Suva.  The  building  firm  of  Messrs. 
IHhon  &  Murcline  has  received  the  bulk  of  the  consiernments.  Timber 
I  the  chief  material  of  all  houses,  stores,  and  other  edifices  erected  for 
i^iiiie  of  the  white  inhabitants  and  for  roofing,  while  corrugated  iron 
•  generally  used  for  stores ;  the  redwood  shingles  are  preferred  for 
Iwelliogs,  as  they  do  not  attract  and  retain  the  rays  of  the  sun  as 
b«  the  iron.  As  an  extensive  boat  and  shipbuilding  trade  is  done 
kooghout  the  group,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  local  consumption 
Kftder  these  heads  is  large.  Besides,  there  is  the  furniture  and  ^^  trade 
ha"  mannfactares,  which  enter  largely  into  the  general  consumption. 
Atrthese  latter  branches  there  is  no  better  wood  than  the  California  red, 
Id  color,  lightness,  and  durability  finding  it  favor.  Boards  of  %  and  1 
Ml  thickness,  planed  on  both  sides,  would  supply  a  want  of  the  trade. 
1  Turned  meats j  fish^  f ruitj  &c. — Of  these  the  United  States  supplies 
■ittdpally  froit — that  from  California  being  much  in  favor;  although 
Lntralia  commands  the  market  for  meats,  it  is  very  far  behind  the 
Uled  States  in  respect  to  the  preservation  of  the  product  of  her  gar- 
BBS  And  orchards,  and  as  we  have  the  supremacy  in  this,  with  due  care 
eeaa  maintain  it.    In  these  tropical  lands  our  cool,  luscious  fruit  is 
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highly  appreciated,  and  it  is  present  almost  invariably  in  table  desserts. 
There  is,  however,  a  drawback;  instead  of  the  local  merchants  getting 
their  supplies  direct  from  our  manufacturers,  they  obtain  them  through 
Australian  agents,  which  increases  the  cost.  Only  a  few  cents  added 
to  the  price  of  an  article  often  largely  afifects  the  demand.  The  con- 
sumption of  all  edibles  supplied  in  tins  is  very  large  throughout  the 
group.  Preserved  meats  and  salmon  find  great  favor  among  the  native 
population,  and  all  traders  keep  a  stock  of  both  to  supply  native  wants* 

3.  BiJtcuits, — Biscuits  are  largely  supplied  from  Australia,  principally 
from  Melbourne,  packed  in  square  tins,  containing  l^tween  40  and  50 
pounds  each.  The  plain  biscuit  has  three  denommations,  uamelyi 
'^captains,"  made  both  round  and  square,  being  about  eight  to  the 
pound;  "  pilots,"  square,  about  ten  to  the  pound;  and  ^^  cabin,"  square, 
thin,  and  about  twelve  to  the  pound.  Both  whites  and  natives  are 
large  consumers  of  these  kinds;  they  constitute  the  "br*^ad"  in  all  lo- 
calities beyond  the  reach  of  the  baker  shops.  To  many  of  the  Fijiaos 
nowadays  bread,  in  either  soft  or  hard  form,  is  a  necessary  of  life. 
Fancy  biscuits  in  small  tin  packages  form  an  important  item  of  the 
imports. 

4.  Kerosene. — In  this  article  we  may  suppose  the  United  States  has 
no  competitor  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and  therefore  I  may  prouoanoe 
the  Fiji  group,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  one  of  our  best  customerB. 
It  is  always  a  heavy  item  in  the  miscellaneous  cargoes  of  vessels  to 
these  ports,  and  it  is  the  fuel  of  the  lamps  burnt  in  every  house  aod 
coasting  craft,  without  exception.  On  an  average  ever>'  native  family 
burns  a  quart  of  this  oil  weekly,  and  its  name  is  familiar  to  every  child. 
'^Kerosini"  has  become  a  Fijian  word.  Most  of  the  shipments  come  to 
us  via  Australia. 

5.  Hardicare. — Axes,  hatchets,  saws,  hammers,  chisels,  augers,  adzet) 
&c.,  are  largely  supplied  from  American  factories.  The  American  ax 
is  the  only  kind  a  Fijian  will  use.  He  l\|kes  it  for  its  lightness,  keen* 
ness,  and  temper ;  and  so  familiar  is  he  with  its  specialties  of  work" 
manship,  that  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  impose  a  spurious  one  npoa 
him.  He,  however,  will  not,  If  he  can  help  it,  go  beyond  two  dollail 
for  a  full-sized  ax.  Fifteen  and  eighteen-inch  bladed  knives,  stroDglf 
and  ornamentally  riveted  to  wooden  handles,  are  a  great  article  of  tradOi 
Every  adult  male  Fijian  is  the  possessor  of  one  such  knife ;  it  is  indil' 
pensable  to  him  in  weeding,  clearing,  and  gathering  his  crops  of  coooir 
nuts,  bread-fruit,  bananas,  pines,  &c. 

The  articles  enumerated  above  are  absolute  necessaries  on  all  plantO' 
tions ;  and  in  nearly  every  house  a  few  useful  tools  are  kept.  Leodio|| 
losing,  and  climatic  damage  are  circumstances  which  help  create  a  biw 
demand  for  all  hardware  goods.  Galvanized  buckets  and  tubs,  anchdf 
and  chains,  ship  <and  boat  fittings,  steel  screws  and  wire  nails,  all  kitchei 
utensils  and  hou8ekee])ers'  conveniences,  are  goods  that  enter  larg^ 
into  the  local  trade. 

6.  Wrought  iron  nails. — I  have  an  opinion  that  our  cut  wroughtiroi 
nails,  if  they  were  introduced  here,  would,  for  many  kinds  of  work,  to 
preferred  to  the  wire  nails,  but,  for  a  time,  they  would  have  a  preju- 
dice to  encounter;  as  they  would  be  apt  to  be  classed  with  worthier 
cast  nails  which  got  introduced  here,  and  which  all  carpenters  execrated 
unsparingly. 

7.  Scales  and  weighing-machines. — Our  manufacturers  having  madi 
these  essential  articles  a  special  study,  have  combined  simplicity  witk 
strength — qualities  which  have  found  appreciators  among  the  merchantl^ 
traders^  planters,  and  manufacturers  of  this  group.    AU  produoe  heit 
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Qd  sold  by  weight,  so  that  weighing  machinery  is  everywhere 

• 

can  eloeks. — Our  manafacturers  in  supplying  the  Fijian  and 
markets  with  timekeepers  have  the  manufacturers  of  Ger- 
»ntend  with ;  the  latter,  in  most  instances,  sending  their  con- 
direct  to  local  agents.  However,  the  best  goods  will  com- 
narket  in  the  long  run.  The  clock  and  watch  trade  might  be 
bv  here  than  it  is.  Were  there  established  in  Levuka  an  in- 
BOUscientiouH  artisan,  (lossessing  a  sound  knowledge  of  both 
mprovemeut  would  soon  be  perceptible.  People  have  put 
s  and  watches  into  incompetenc  hands,  till  both  the  article 
Btending  repairer  have  excited  unmitigated  disgust.  There 
»pening  here  for  the  kind  of  man  I  reier  to  above. 
g-machines. — Perhaps  there  is  not  a  white  man's  house  in  Fiji 
e  of  these  domestic  adjuncts  to  comfort,  respectability,  and 
The  domestic  seamstresses,  however,  are  remarkably  prompt 
an  obsolere  article  for  one  of  modern  design.  Besides,  sew- 
les  do  not  last  forever  any  more  than  the  garments  which  they 
ke.  Articles  of  our  manufacture  are  in  high  favor,  in  which 
must  be  our  constjint  endeavor  to  keep  them. 
ing-stores. — In  these  goo<is  we  beat  the  world;  cheapness, 
and  efiectiveness  secures  us  the  market  here  as  elsewhere, 
eal  climate  the  stove  that  does  us  our  cooking  efficiently 
he  least  labor  wins  our  affections.  The  i)erfectly  ventilated 
kerosene  stove  is  making  its  way  into  all  our  bachelor  house- 
s  a  boon  beyond  price. 

:k'doicn  furniture. — This,  with  our  constantly  increasing  white 
,  anil  the  house-furnishing  taste  acquired  by  Fijians  of  rank 
;,  should  bet'ome  an  item  of  large  and  profitable  export  from 
i  States  to  Fiji.  Those  engaged  in  the  trade  should  look  out 
ers  anu).jg  the  local  merchants.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
hinese  cabinet-makers  have  the  trade  nearly  in  their  own 
John,''  however,  for  the  most  part,  only  seeks  to  please  the 
ble  and  well-seasoned  goods  from  our  factories  might  furnish 
eisure  to  enjoy  himself. 

4P9  and  orffans, — These  instruments  have  long  been  the  re- 
our  resident  families  as  means  of  evening  entertainment, 
rsof  any  note,  whether  English,  French,  German,  or  Ameri- 
t  represented  by  tbeir  workmanship  here.  Unfortunately  for 
sors  of  .much  of  it,  and,  perhaps,  equally  unfortunate  for  the 
ir  has  not  withstood  for  any  time  the  shrinking,  warping 
climate.  Disabled,  broken-down,  pianos  and  harmoniums  are 
n  ill  these  islands.  The  maker  who  will  send  us  instruments 
defying  our  climate  may  command  the  market,  which  is  an 
iding  one.  Singing  and  ])laying  enters  into  the  education  of 
dte  and  many  of  the  half-caste  of  the  youth  of  Fiji ;  and 
lere  skilirul  teachers,  and  instrumentalists  of  high  merit.  I 
ave  U>  state  that  there  is  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Levuka 
ano  from  one  of  our  makers,  and  which  is  an  importation  of 
years  past,  that  does  us  no  credit.  It  is  a  pity  that  an 
house  should  forward  to  a  trial  market  goods  calculated  rather 
than  open  it.  In  the  English  church  at  Levuka  there  is  a 
by  Mason  &  Hamlin,  which  is  giving  comi)lete  satisfivction. 
lamliii,  wmsequently,  may  expect  future  orders  from  Fiji. 
f$  and  patent  medicines. — Few  at  tides  that  come  under  this 
etter  known  amobg  the  Fijians  than  Perry  Davis'  Pain  Killer. 
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In  the  mind  of  the  Fijian  it  is  indelibly  stamped  as  a  panacea-^-go<N 
for  the  toothache,  a  cramp  in  the  stomach,  or  a  fit  of  despondency 
Its  sale  of  late  has,  however,  been  materially  curtailed  by  its  being  snb 
jected  to  a  special,  and  virtually  prohibitory,  import  duty.  Fiji's  receiver 
general,  or  treasurer,  who  is  also  the  Government  chief  medical  officer 
has  declared  it  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  opium,  and  hence  it  m 
longer  slides  into  the  country  side  by  side  with  a  treacle  and  flour  pill 
or  a  bottled  mixture  of  salts  and  jalap,  subject  only  to  a  10  per  cent,  ac 
valorem  duty.  This  is  a  matter  which  I  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
the  patentee. 

14.  Duties  on  imports. — The  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duties  prevail  on 
all  soft  and  many  other  kinds  of  goods.  Spirits,  wines,  ales,  and  otiiei 
liquids,  including  oils,  pay  by  the  gallon.  Cheese,  butter,  bacon,  lard, 
&c.,  by  the  pound.  All  jewelry  is  subject  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
At  i)re8ent  in  Fiji  there  are  only  two  ports  of  entry  and  departure  fof 
vessels  coming  from,  or  bound  to,  foreign  ports.  An^'  infringement  rf 
the  law  in  this  respect  would  bring  swift  and  sharp  punishment  on  tbe 
offender,  if  he  kept  not  clear  of  the  agents  of  justice.  The  Fiji  dw- 
toms  ofl&cers  are  perfect  models  of  dilligence  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

15.  Licenses, — In  Fiji  all  trades  are  licensed.   A  widow  cannot  sell  pins 
and  lollipops  unless  she  holds  a  license,  for  which  she  pHys  $25  per  an- 
num.   Wholesale  and  retail  traders,  and  solicitors,  respectively,  pay  |70 
per  annum,  while  by  a  proposed  amendment  of  the  licensing  ordinance 
the  latter  will,  henceforth,  have  to  pay  double.    And  dentists  and  archi- 
tects,who  have  heretofore  escaped  attention,  will  be  required  to  handover 
their  annual  contribution.    Commission  agents  pay  $50,  and  auctiooeeif 
and  banking  companies,  respectively,  $150  per  annum.      An  hotel- 
keeper's  license  costs  $200  annually — and  this  without  any  distinctioi 
as  to  the  amount  or  nature  of  the  business  done.    All  master-mechaniei 
and  contractors  must  hold  licenses ;  and  only  he  who  can  prove  thatkl 
is  a  journeyman,  or  a  servant,  escapes.    Thus  do  nearly  all  classes  Ot 
the  white  community  contribute  to  the  revenue,  not  only  thronghal 
the  imported  goods  they  help  to  consume,  but  directly  by  means  of  tl|., 
taxes  on  their  industry.    But,  of  course,  where  there  are  heavy  claifll' 
on  a  public  revenue,  and  a  young  and  small  colony  like  that  of  Fiji  1h|' 
to  pay  its  governor  $25,000  annually,  and  meet  the  expenses  pertainiit 
to  a  system  of  Government,  in  the  ordering  of  which  virtually  it  ft^ 
allowed  to  take  no  part,  there  is  much  occasion  for  a  heavy  taxation.    * 

The  subject  of  my  next  letter  will  be  the  nature  of  the  goods  aal 
products  which  find  a  steady  market  in  this  group. 

A.  VAN  CAMP, 

ComuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Levukaj  December  31,  1883. 


AMERIGAH  TRADE  AT  GAPE   HATTIEH. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  OOUTIER,  OF  CAPE  BATTJEK. 


I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  the  following  report  for  quarter  endhjl 
December  31,  1883 :  J 

It  will  be  seen  from  accompanying  statements  that  six  vesaelsijl 
5,768.60  tons,  with  cargoes  amounting  to  $110,838.15,  arrived  from  ttl 
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tates,  while  twenty-three  vessels  arrived  in  ballast.  The  ex- 
8  to  the  United  States,  amounting  to  $205,831.98,  were  carried 
-five  vessels,  of  12,286.50  tons.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  out 
vessels  arriving  during  the  quarter  twenty-six  of  them,  or  87  per 
Tied  the  American  flag. 

ne  years  past  printed  calicoes  for  dresses  and  drills  for  panta- 
d  other  dry  goods  of  American  manufacture  have  been  en- 
I  on  this  market,  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  was  monop- 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  These  dry  goods  are 
r  received,  and  quite  an  extensive  trade  in  them  could  be  car- 
rith  Hayti,  if  our  manufacturers  would  take  the  same  pains  to 
\  their  European  competitors.  This  they  will  be  obliged  to  do 
in  looms  will  teem  in  the  cotton  States,  and  the  South  will  mann- 
le  greater  portion  of  the  raw  material  raised  there  instead  of 
it  to  the  North  and  abroad.  The  quantity  of  these  printed  cali- 
ived  here  is  included  in  the  cotton  goods,  of  which  154,445 yards 
n  imported  from  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ending 
r  31, 1883,  as  in  many  cases  no  specification  of  them  is  made. 

STANISLAS  GOUTIER, 

Consul, 
D  States  Consulate, 
Cape  HaftieHj  March  5, 1884. 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

howmg  ike  dsscHpiion  and  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Cape 
Haytien  during  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1883. 

dozen..  20 

barrels..  12 

■ 411 

uxels 35 

If  bottles dozen..  110 

feet..  25,000 

poands..  9,500 

do...  2,232 

dozen..  16 

idles ponnds..  1,080 

>ds yards..  154,445 

pounds..  254,000 

do...  1,815 

yards..  28,750 

ng do...  99,563 

medicines cases. .  29 

yards..  1,575 

^ne 1 

• 2,725 

«rrels 545 

nr  barrels 510 

sets. .  10 

{iMses dozen . .  369 

, pounds..  1,763 

irings boxes..  2,475 

, bales..  6 

5. pounds..  31,850 

barrels..  262 

74 

Legs..  12 


ffPOl 

.Ken 
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Keroaene  oil ffallons.. 

Oftts barrela.. 

Oakam bales.. 

Onions barrels.. 

Potatoes do... 

Pork: 

Barrels 

Half  barrels 

Paint kegs.. 

Pails dozen. . 

Black  pepper ponnds.. 

Rope coils.. 

Rice ^ pounds.. 

Raisins : 

Qoarter  boxes 

Soap boxes..  1 

White  sugar pounds.. 

Shoes dozen.. 

Tobacco pounds.. 

Trunks nests. . 

The  whole  amounting  to $110,  ( 

Specie  imported 30,  ( 

IMPORTS  FROM  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  akowing  the  description^  value,  and  quanHty  of  the  exporte  from  the  United 

to  Cape  Haytien,  during  the  year  ending  December  21, 1883. 
Alowives : 

Barrels 

Half  barrels ^ 

Apples   barrels.. 

Axes dozen . . 

Beans barrels.. 

Beets. do . 

Ginger  beer  (in  half  bottles) dozen.. 

Salt  beef: 

Barrels 

Half  barrels 

Bran , barrels.. 

Blacking gross.. 

Large  bellows 

Biscuits pounds.. 

Boards feet..  S 

Butter  pounds..  i 

Cart 

Tallow  candles pounds. . 

Carriage 

Cement barrels. . 

Lamp  chimneys dozen.. 

Cheese pounds.. 

Chairs dozen.. 

Rocking  chairs do 

Codfish pounds..        1,1& 

Cotton  goods *. yards..  4! 

Denims do 1! 

Blue  drilling do 4 

Drugs  and  medicines cases.. 

Duck yards . .  \ 

Furniture sets. . 

Flour: 

Barrels 

Half  barrels 

Quarter  barrels 

Drin  king-glasses dozen . . 

Hats do 

Hay ! bales.. 

Hatchets dozen.. 

Hams pounds.. 

Smoked  herrings boxes.. 
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D  hmn^ .' poQDds..  4,796 

ailing 1 

xle-trees 12 

potindB..  199,010 

rel: 

imls 1,957 

ilf  bamlfl 163 

98 gross. .  3,069 

red  meats dozen  cans..  5 

^•machines dozen..  15^^ 

keffs..  171 

I barrels..  87 

1 bales..  25 

^'- barrels..  70 

dozen..  17^ 

ineoil gallons..  44,870 

doll do 73 

kegs..  272 

«s    barrels..  68 

r  pipes 9 

irrels 5,445 

ilf  barrels 190 

dozen..  269 

pepper pounds..  3,811 

4 quarter  boxes..  275 

coils..  21 

pounds..  90,130 

(large) 3 

ing feet..  67,674 

26,333 

lee 140,000 

dozen..  288 

d: 

alf  barrels 1 

aarter  barrels 2 

boxes..  68,660 

(white) pounds..  90,082 

barrels..  16 

cases. .  15 

CO pounds..  17,145 

les: 

ftrrels 2 

alf  barrels 3 

aarter  barrels 2 

'M nests..  91 

■ do....  46 

I  of  turpentine .' gallons..  25 

(Florida) dozen..  200 

s(cart) pairs..  72 

in  sheets) pounds..  1,845 

le  whole  amounting  to 1^63,592  44 
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DTCRBASED  IMPORT  TAX  IV  MEXIOa 

REPOBT  BT  MIKI8TBB  MORGAN,  OF  MBXIOO. 

Beferring  you  to  my  telegram  of  this  date,  I  transmit  herewith 
translation  of  the  decree  of  the  President  of  Mexico  of  the  12th  instaDl 
imposing  an  additional  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  articles  imported  inU 
the  republic  from  and  after  the  15th  May  next. 

P.  H.  MORGAN, 
MvnxBter  Resident 

LBai.TION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Mexico,  February  18,  1884. 


DECREE. 
[TnailAtiou  from  the  Dlario  OflciftL] 

Mexico,  February  14,  1864. 

Department  of  HacieDda. — First  section. 
The  President  of  the  repnblio  has  seen  proper  to  address  to  me  the  foUowing  deoTM 

Manuel  Gonzalez,  PreHdent  of  the  United  States  of  MexioOy  to  the  inhahitanta  thereof: 

S^now  ye,  that  exercisibg  the  authority  conferred  npon  the  Executive  by  the  law  * 
the  26th  of  May  of  the  year  last  pa^t,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  case  provide 
for  in  the  two  sections  of  article  2  of  said  law  has  arisen,  I  have  seen  fit  to  issne  ill 
following  decree : 

Article  1.  The  duty  on  imports  upon  all  goods  imported  into  the  republic  throng 
the  maritime  and  frontier  custom-houses  of  the  same  shall  be  increasea  5  per  cent. 

Art.  2.  The  period  of  three  mouths'  notice  which  is  required  to  be  given  by  tl 
second  section  of  article  2  of  the  said  law  of  26th  May  shall  commence  to  ron  at 
shall  count  from  the  date  of  this  decree  to  the  I5th  day  of  next  Mav,  at  which  da) 
the  5  per  cent,  additional  duties  upon  imports  shall  commence  to  be  levied. 

Therefore,  I  order  (the  same)  to  be  printed,  published,  circulated,  and  exeonted. 

This  done  in  the  palace  of  the  Executive  Palace  of  the  Union  in  Mexico  on  the  ISt 
of  February,  1884. 

MANUEL  GONZALEZ. 

To  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Hacienda  and  Public  Credit, 


SUGAR-BEET  CULTURE  IH  EUROPE. 

BBPORT  BT  CONSUL  WILSON,  OF  BBV88BL8. 

The  fact  that  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  ou  this  contineDt  hfl 
within  the  last  few  years,  grown  into  such  magnitude  and  become  sac 
an  element  of  national  wealth,  whilst  in  the  United  States  it  has  ma<i 
such  little  progress,  notwithstanding  the  comparative  cheapness  of  oa 
land  and  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  much  of  our  soil  and  climate  to  tk 
growth  of  the  beet,  would  seem  to  imply  that  our  cultivators  of  tbi^ 
plant  have  either  not  yet  fully  appreciated  all  the  conditions  neoessai] 
to  make  its  culture  a  profitable  crop,  or  that  for  some  reason  oar  reflotfi 
have  failed  to  render  it  such  for  them. 
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However  this  may  be^  I  here  propose  to  give,  in  as  brief  a  form  as 

Cible,  some  practical  observations  on  this  sabject  derived  from  relia- 
mthoritieSj  which  may,  perhaps,  awaken  amongst  both  onr  refiners 
and  agricaltansts  an  increased  interest  in  what  is  regarded  on  this  con- 
tinent as  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  soil  crops. 

AREA  CULTIVATED. 

There  are  now  no  less  than  875,000  hectares  or  about  2,000,000  acres 
of  land  devoted  to  the  culture  of  this  beet  in  France,  Qermany,  Aus- 
tria-Hongary,  Bussia-Poland,  Belgium,  and  Holland, distributed  amongst 
these  countries  in  the  following  proportions,  viz:  In  France,  220,(K)0 
hectares ;  in  Germany,  210,000 ;  in  Austria-Hungary  200,000 ;  in  Bus- 
8ia-Poland,  180,000;  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  65,000  hectares.  For 
EosBia  and  Holland  I  regret  that  I  cannot  furnish  further  statistics  re- 
lating to  their  sugar  product ;  but  in  Frauce  there  are  now  500  refiner- 
ies, producing  annually  about  385,000  tons  of  sugar;  in  Germany  341, 
producing  575,000  tons;  in  Austria-Hungary  245,  with  a  product  of 
(25,000  tons ;  and  in  Belgium  156,  turning  out  annually  about  100,000 
toD8.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  four  above-named  countries  the 
aoDQal  product  of  this  sugar  amounts  to  an  aggregate  of  1,485,000  tons. 

CULTIVATION   IN   THE  SEVERAL  COUNTRIES. 

Germany,  undoubtedly,  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  beet-sugar  man- 
Dfactoriug  nations  of  this  coutinent,  for  certainly  in  no  other  couutry  of 
Earope  has  this  manufacture  developed  with  such  rapidity  or  into  such 
eolosaal  proportions;  and  this  is  generally  attributed  not  so  much  to  the 
better  adaptation  of  German  soil  to  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  as  to  the 
ttode  in  which  this  is  done  and  the  enlightened  fiscal  regime  applied  to 
thesagar  refineries.  In  Germany  and  Austria,  and,  I  believe,  in  Bus- 
lia  also,  the  excise  duty  is  assessed  upon  the  beet  before  it  enters  the 
lefinery,  leaving  the  manufacturer  free  to  convert  this  material  into 
thatever  form  he  may  find  the  most  profitable;  whilst  in  France,  Bel- 
gian), and  Holland  it  is  assessed  upon  the  sugar  produced  in  the  refiner- 
ies, to  ascertain  which  Government  ofiicials  are  appointed  to  watch  over 
every  stage  of  manufacture  and  to  see  that  nothing  goes  out  of  these 
establishments  by  night  or  by  day,  either  in  the  form  of  crystallized 
iQgar  or  any  other  substance  containing  saccharine  matter,  without 
beJDg  first  submitted  to  inspection  and  the  imposition  of  duty.  The  re- 
fers of  this  country  are  notonlj^  subjected  to  the  surveillance  of  these 
official  agents,  but  are  also  required  to  report  to  the  Government  the 
precise  day  of  each  year  when  the^'  intend  to  commence  refining  opera- 
^D8,  in  order  that  the  inspectors  may  be  on  hand ;  and  in  case  they  are 
JK)t  ready  at  that  time  they  are  compelled  to  pay  fifteen  francs  to  the 
Government  for  every  twenty-four  hours  after  that  date  until  they  begin 
op^ations. 

GOVERNMENT  TAXATION  ANP  ENOOUEAGEMENT. 

The  mode  of  assessing  the  excise  duty  in  Germany  gives  to  the  sugar- 
ttfners  of  that  country  another  very  great  advantage  over  th^  refiners 
tf  Prance  and  Belgium.  The  German  refiner,  instead  of  having  to 
itbmit  to  the  annoying  interference  of  Government  inspectors  in  deter- 
iKbing  the  dnty  to  l^  paid  according  to  the  grade  of  his  product,  is 
liBi^y  required  by  law  to  pay  an  amount  equal  to  25  francs  per  ton  on 
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all  the  beet8  entering  his  refinery,  »ud  when  once  their  weight  is  deter- 
mined and  the  duty  paid,  the  Government  has  no  other  claim  upon  him. 
But  this  iH  not  all  the  superior  advantages  this  mode  of  assessing  the 
excise  duty  cjonfers  upon  him.  When  it  tirst,  became  a  law  Geruiau 
beets  contained  about  6  per  cent,  of  siiccharine  matter,  and  the  excise 
duty  of  25  francs  per  ton  was  based  upon  tliat  fact ;  but  under  the 
present  improved  mo<le  of  selection  and  cultivation,  they  contain  from 
10  to  12  per(?cnt.,  all  of  which  excess  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  clear 
gain  to  him.  There  is  still  another  feature  of  this  manufacture  in 
Germany  that  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  both  cultivator  and  refiner  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  A  very  considerable  number  of  the  refineries 
in  that  country  are  now  organized  and  incorporated  as  co  operative 
companies.  In  other  words,  the  large  and  small  cultivators  of  the  beet 
in  certain  districts  have  built  refineries  upon  the  following  joint-stock 
plan,  viz:  After  determining  the  probable  cost  of  their  contemplated 
refineries,  shares  of  stock  are  issued,  payable  in  installments,  to  cover 
the  ex])ense  incurred,  and  each  stockholder  obligates  himself  to  furnish 
to  the  refinery  an  annual  quantity  of  beets,  proportioned  to  the  stock  he 
ha43  in  the  concern,  and  as  every  stockholder,  whether  large  or  small,  is 
dependent  upon  the  pro<iuct  of  the  refinery  for  quite  a  portion  of  the 
profits  of  his  cultivation,  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that  he  leaves  noth- 
ing undone  in  the  way  of  cultivation  to  bring  his  beet  crop  up  to  the 
highest  possible  standard  of  both  quantity  and  quality.  Indeed,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  class  of  sugar-manufiicturingassociatioQS 
has  done  more  to  perfect  the  beet  culture  in  Germany  than  any  one  other 
element  whatever;  and  that  the  Germans  have  found  this  a  profitable  in- 
dnstry  I  need  only  here  mention  that  seventeen  new  refineries  have 
recently  been  built,  thirteen  are  in  process  of  construction,  and  projects 
are  now  on  foot  for  the  building  of  no  less  than  fifty  more,  which  will 
necessitate  an  increased  beet  culture  of  more  than  50,000  hectares.  Il 
a  recent  report  made  to  the  German  Reichstag,  Uerr  Richter,  a  deputy 
from  Ilagen,  made  the  statement  that  in  1881-82  no  less  than  100,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar  had  been  exported  from  the  country,  thus  escaping^ 
25,500,000  francs  excise  duty  that  otherwise  would  have  gone  into  tha 
public  treasury.  The  remission  of  this  duty  to  the  German  refiner  oa 
all  the  sugar  he  exports  is  of  vastly  moie  importance  to  him  than  is  » 
similar  remission  to  the  French  and  Belgian  refiner,  seeing  that  it  is  as- 
sessed upon  his  beets,  calculated  to  contiiin  6  per  cent,  of  sugar,  whilst: 
they  really  contain  from  10  to  12,  the  value  of  which  difference  be- 
comes to  him  an  export  premium  paid  him  by  the  Government.  Indeed^ 
it  is  thought  here  in  Belgium,  and  in  France  also,  that  if  to  the  presen 
number  of  refineries  the  new  ones  contemplated  in  Germany  should 
added,  within  two  years  the  product  of  German  sugar  will  amount 
3,000,000  tons,  and  that  of  this  quantity  there  will  be  about  600,000  ton 
available  for  foreign  exportation,  which,  with  their  premium-pajiO; 
excise  duty  and  their  superior  mode  of  cultivation,  will  enable  them 
largely  monopolize  the  sugar  markets  of  the  continent  and  seriou 
cripple  this  industry  hoth  in  France  and  Belgium,  unless  these 
ments  come  to  its  aid  in  some  one  form  or  another. 

MODE  OF  CULTIVATION. 

The  cultivation  of  the  beet  throughout  Europe,  but  especially  in  Ger" 
many,  is  being  constantly  modified  with  a  view  to  better  results,  boii 
as  to  the  gross  yield  of  roots  and  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  thcj 
contain.    The  climatic  conditions  and  chemical  qualities  of  the  soii 
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▼here  it  is  proposed  to  plant  are  carefully  and  scientifically  studied, 
ftod  after  these  have  been  found  satisfactory  the  ]>reparatiou  of  the 
Boil,  class  of  fertilizers,  mode  of  planting,  and  the  variety  of  seed  se- 
lected i-eceive  an  equal  amount  of  consideration. 

On  the  subject  of  climatic  influence  it  is  an  established  fact  that  no 
locality  where  the  length  and  heat  ot  the  growing  season  are  such  as  to 
force  the  plant  into  a  seed-bearing  sftm  the  first  year  is  fit  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  beet  for  sugar,  seeing  that  the  rapid  development  of  its 
orjpinic  structure  into  this  degree  of  maturity  always  involves  a  marked 
decrease  of  saccharine  matter.    It  would  seem  from  the  reports  of  the 
most  scientific  and  competent  observers,  that  during  the  early  growing 
«easoD  of  April  and  May  this  plant  requires  but  a  moderate  degree  of 
I      bf)th  heat  and  moisture;  but  in  June  and  July,  when  it  is  maturing  its 
I     foliage  and  form,  a  much  greater  degree  of  both  are  necessary ;  and, 
finally,  that  during  August  and  September,  the  perio<i  for  the  elaboration 
of  its  saccharine  matter,  it  requires  uniformly  dry  heal .    If  much  humid- 
ity prevails  at  this  season  the  plant  will  continue  to  develop  its  foliage 
and  become  deficient  in  saccharine  qualities  and  consequently  more  or 
less  of  a  failure. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  mode  of  its  prei>aration  are  also  ele- 
ments of  the  first  consideration  in  this  culture.  It  is  now,  I  believe, 
generall}'  admitted  that  neither  a  sandy  nor  a  hard  clay  soil  destitute 
of  calcareous  matter,  nor  yet  one  too  highly  charged  with  light  porous 
organic  matter,  is  favorable  to  saccharine  development  in  this  plant, 
h  short,  without  entering  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  various  soils 
reconomended,  it  may  be  said  that  the  soil  best  adapted  to  the  [iroduc- 
tion  of  wheat  and  r^'e  in  a  due  proportion  of  a  strong  straw  and  perfect 
grain  will  suit  this  beet  well. 

Bnt  however  favorable  the  climate,  or  naturally  well  adapted  the  soil 
■»y  be,  if  a  due  regard  is  not  had  to  its  proper  preparation  before  plant- 
ing, a  good  and  paying  crop  cannot  reasonably  be  expected.     It  is  a 
ebemical  fact  that  (all  other  conditions  being  equal),  for  the  fullest  de- 
^opment  of  saccharine  matter  in  this  plant,  it  must  possess  a  good  tap- 
foot  and  a  smooth,  well-proportioned  form;   hence  it  matters  not  how 
rich  in  proper  chemical  constituents  the  soil  may  be,  if  it  has  not  been 
plowed  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  allow  the  tender  tiap-root  to  prolong  it- 
^f  downward  it  will  be  forced  aside  and  the  plant  will  at  once  throw 
OQt  additional  roots  to  attach  it  to  its  base.     The  downward  growth 
fceing  thus  obstructed,  the  body  of  the  root  is  unduly  pressed  above  the 
(tirface  of  the  ground,  and  this,  with  the  straggling  lateral  roots  it  is 
forced  to  throw  out,  destroys  its  symmetry  of  form  and  invariably  re- 
sults in  diminishing  the  elaboration  of  sugar  in  the  plant  according  to 
ita  weight.    On  all  successful  beet  growing  farms  on  this  continent  the 
Ml  is  tamed  and  opened  to  the  depth  of  at  least  20  inches,  and  this  is 
^ways  done,  when  possible,  in  the  autumn  preceding  the  spring  plant- 

On  the  subject  of  the  best  variety  of  beet  to  be  selected  for  planting, 
Umay  suffice  to  say  that  whilst  the  sugar-producing  qualities  of  almost 
5JI  (and  there  are  many)  have  been  improved  within  the  last  few  years, 
Uisan  admitted  fact  that  there  is  no  one  variety  especially  superior  to 
Uie  others  in  its  adaptation  to  the  various  soils  and  climatic  conditions 
^all  countries,  and  that  the  safest  method  to  pursue  in  this  matter  is 
breach  cultivator  to  grow,  from  selected  plants  of  known  sugar- produc- 
ing quality,  his  own  seed,  and  thus  secure  an  acclimated  variety  suited 
to  his  locality.  A  vast  number  of  methods  have  also  been  invented  for 
'sicnniDlDg  the  germinal  quality  of  the  seed  intended  for  planting  by 
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the  cultivator,  bat  a  knowledge  of  the  maturity  of  the  seed-beanng- 
plants  furnishing  the  seed  and  a  proper  regard  to  the  form  and  relative, 
weight  of  the  seeii  will,  in  most  cases,  be  sufficient  to  guard  the  farmer 
against  any  errors  in  this  direction. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  BEET  CULTURE. 

The  subject  of  fertilizers  for  soil  devoted  to  this  culture  has  also 
claimed  much  attention  from  the  beet-growers  of  this  continent,  and  is, 
I  think,  now  well  understood.    Formerly  it  was  thought  by  farmers  thai 
a  plant  so  charged  with  sugar  was  necessarily-  an  exhaustive  crop  to  the 
soil,  but  chemistry  coming  to  their  aid  demonstrated  to  them  that  as 
sugar  was  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and   oxygen — all  derived 
from  the  air  and  water — it  was  one  of  the  least  exhaustive  crops  they 
could  plant,  and  such,  indeed,  is  the  fact;  for  if,  after  the  extraction  of 
the  sugar,  the  pulp,  with  the  neck  and  leaves  of  the  plant,  were  restored 
to  the  soil  upon  which  they  grew,  there  would  only  remain  to  be  re- 
stored to  it,  of  it^  original  constituents,  but  a  small  amount  of  pho9> 
phates,  lime,  potash,  and  soda,  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  its  original 
fertility. 

But  the  question  with  intelligent  beet-growers  is  not  now  howthej 
may  best  guard  against  an  exhaustion  of  their  soil,  but  how  they  may 
secure  from  it  the  greatest  weight  of  roots  containing  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  sugar ;  and  here  again  chemistry  has  come  to  their  aid 
It  has  been  satisfactorily  established  that  to  produce  50,000  kilograms 
of  beet  roots,  yielding  12  per  cent,  of  sugar,  upon. a  hectare  of  land,  the 
soil  must  contain  at  least  60  kilograms  of  phosphoric  acid,  100  kilo- 
grams of  lime,  90  kilograms  of  magnesia,  200  kilograms  of  potash,  and 
120  of  azotic  or  nitrogenous  matter ;  but  as  all  soils  contain  more  or 
less  of  these  agents,  this  quantity  need  not  necessarily  be  added  to  many 
of  them  to  secure  the  above-named  crop. 

However,  as  a  basis  of  calculation  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  culti- 
vator, it  is  assumed  that  to  any  given  natural  soil  that  will  produce 
16,000  kilograms  of  beet«,  yielding  10  per  cent,  of  sugar,  two-thirds  of 
the  above  amount  of  fertilizers  should  be  added  to  secure  a  yield  of 
60,000  kilograms  of  beets  of  12  per  cent,  sugar  constituents.  HeDce, 
to  produce  a- crop  of  this  beet  yielding  6,000  kilograms  of  sugar  per 
hectare,  on  a  soil  previously  more  or  less  exhausted,  the  following  fo^ 
mula  of  fertilizers  has  been  advised,  viz:  Ilyperphosphatesof  lime,400 
kilograms;  sulphate  of  lime,  200  kilograms;  chloride  o£» potash,  250 
kilograms;  nitrate  of  soda,  350  kilograms;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  150 
kilograms.  This  is  what  is  here  called  intensive  fertilization,  and  is  now 
resorted  to  in  some  modified  form,  according  to  the  original  quality  rf 
the  soil  or  the  rotation  of  crops  grown  upon  it,  in  all  the  large  beet- 
growing  districts  on  this  continent. 

Stable  manure,  which  generally  contains  a  large  proportion  of  nitro* 
gen,  is  rarely  used  as  a  fertilizer  for  a  crop  of  beets  immediately  sn^ 
cerning  its  application,  in  consequence  of  its  stimulating  too  much  tbi 
growth  of  organic  matter  in  the  plants  at  the  expense  of  sacchariiM 
qualities;  but  when  wheat  or  rye  is  sown  in  the  autumn,  in  a  soil  tluH 
fertilized,  a  good  crop  of  beets  may  generally  be  expected  firom  it  the 
next  year.  In  the  environs  of  Lille,  near  the  southern  frontier  of  tlA 
country,  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  thing  for  the  farmers,  by  the  iree  useof 
this  strongly  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  to  grow  upon  a  single  hectaie  of 
land  100,000  kilograms  of  beets,  but  the  roots,  whilst  anosnallj  laigOf 
are  cavernous  and  spongy  and  greatly  deficient  in  sugar.    Seeing,  hov- 
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DOt  only  in  France,  but  in  Belgium  and  Holland  also,  the 
8  sell  their  beets  to  the  refineries  at  a  price  agreed  upon  per 
lave  no  further  interest  in  the  sugar  pro<luct,  this  kind  of  fer- 
continnes  to  be  more  or  less  practiced  in  these  countries ;  but 
iy,and  especially  among  the  co-operative  cultivators,  who  have 
nterest  in  their  crops,  it  is  generally  repudiated,  tor  as  thestand- 
per  ton  allowed  for  tbeir  croj)  is  determined  by  the  ascertained 
of  the  sugar  it  contains,  they  have  no  motive  to  raise  beets 
n  this  matter,  and  esiiecially  as  the  Government  levies  a  tax 
)5  francs  on  every  ton  of  beets  that  enters  the  refineries  in 
y  are  stockholders,  regardless  of  quality. 

MODE  OP  PLANTING. 

St  successful  beet-growers  here  there  still  exists  a  difference  of 
§  to  the  mode  of  planting  adapted  to  the  product  of  the  l)est 
e  advocating  the  sowing  of  the  seed  in  rows  on  a  flat  surface, 
s  on  elevated  ridges.  The  latter  mode,  however,  is  now  the 
i]lar,and  is  in  Belgium  almost  universally  practiced.  After  m 
uation  of  the  ground,  the  ]>1anting  is  done  by  a  machine  de- 
Lhe  seed  in  ridges  about  2  feet  apart,  previously  made :  and 
plants  be^in  to  show  well  upon  the  ground  they  are  thinned 
s  to  leave  from  10  to  12  inches  between  those  intended  to 
Whilst  there  are  many  advocates  for  larger  spaces  between 
and  also  between  the  plants  in  the  row,  from  all  I  can  learn, 
in  a  soil  moilorately  rich,  affords  ample  room  for  cultivation 
ices  the  best  results.  The  subseqnent  cultivation  coiyaists  in 
g  all  weeds  that  may  grow  either  between  the  rows  or  the  plants 
IT,  and  of  loosening  the  soil  and  banking  it  up  to  the  plants  by 
tivators  and  plows  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  and  the  more  fre- 
liis  is  done  during  the  growing  season  the  better  the  prospects 
crop  will  be. 

BEET  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

subject  of  net  profit  from  any  kind  of  agricultural  industry  is 
hich  usually  determiners  its  adoption  or  rejection  in  every  coun- 
uestion  f4>r  our  American  farmers  to  determine  in  regard  to 
ration  is :  Does  it  pay,  or  can  it  be  made  to  pay  t  The  answer 
terrogatory  involves  a  number  of  considerations  that  must  here 
med.  However  gcMid  the  crops  our  farmers  might  be  able  to 
y  could  not  jirofitably  dispose  of  them  unless  there  were  refin- 
^urchiise  them,  and  unless  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the 
be  made  a  profitable  industry  in  the  United  States,  refineries 
be  built;  hence,  the  diihculty  in  attempting  to  resolve  this 

paying  results  to  the  limited  number  of  refineries  now  in  the 
tates  I  have  no  knowledge,  and  therefore  cannot  venture  an 
iDon  the  subject,  nor  have  I  any  reliable  data  from  which  to 
Uie  profits  of  the  continental  refineries,  seeing  that  this  is,  as 
[XiBsible,  kept  a  secret  of  the  craft;  but  as  all  beet^  raised  by 
rs  are  freely  bought  by  the  refiners  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
areof  sugar  from  them  is  profitable,  otherwise  their  cultivation 
m  cease. 
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PROFITS  OF  CULTIVATION. 

The  following  facts  showing  the  relative  yield  and  value  of  some 
of  the  chief  agricultural  products  of  Belgium  will,  at  least,  indicate 
how  the  matter  of  protit  stands  with  the  farmers  in  this  country.  The 
average  yield  of  wheat,  per  hectare,  is  1,675  kilograms;  of  rye,  1,460 ;  of 
barley,  1,830 ;  of  oats,  1,500 ;  and  of  beets,  washed  and  cleaned  ready 
for  the  refinery,  35,000  kilograms.  The  average  price  of  wheat  is  28.50 
francs  per  100  kilograms;  of  rye,  23;  of  barley,  21 ;  of  oats,  10.80;  and  of 
beets,  from  20  to  25  francs  per  ton.  This  estimate  will  give,  per  hectare, 
the  following  cash  values  of  these  respective  crops,  viz:  Wheat,  477 
francs;  rye.  433;  barley,  384;  oats,  315;  and  beets,  about  800  francs. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  hectare  of  beets  will  yield  a  cash  value  of 
322  francs  more  than  wheat,  367  more  than  rye,  416  more  than  barley, 
and  484  more  than  oats. 

I  am  not  able  to  give  the  exact  proportionate  cost  of  the  caltivatioa 
of  these  crops  in  this  country,  but  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the 
cultivation  of  a  beet  crop  does  not,  by  any  means,  involve  an  increased 
expenditure  of  money  equal  to  the  increased  value  of  the  crop  nused 
over  that  of  any  of  the  cereals  just  named.    From  data  now  before  me 
I  fortunately  can  give  an  exhibit  of  the  average  cost  and  profit  of  tlik 
crop  in  Germany,  and  for  this  purpose  have  selected  the  following  fig- 
ures, taken  from  an  estimate  made  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  when 
all  the  conditions  of  price  of  land,  soil,  climate,  and  cost  of  labor  am 
probably  as  well  adapted  to  this  purpose  as  any  other. 

Expffise  of  cultivating  per  hectare. 

Seed  and  preparation  of  the  soil Ill 

Plowing,  oarrowiDg,  and  other  cultivation 181 

Artificial  fertilizers Ul 

Bent  paid  to  proprietor Ifl 

Total  expenses SH 

Receipta  per  hectare. 


1 


p 
J 

J 


tl{8,000  kilograms  of  beets,  at  27.50  francs  per  ton 711    }1 

35  per  cent,  of  pulp,  at  10  francs 18 

Leares  and  necK  of  plants  for  cattle  food,  valued  at tf 


Total  receipts 

Deduct  expenses,  Including  rent fli     j 

Balance  of  profit  to  cultivator M 

This  I  doubt  not  would  be  as  correct  an  average  estimate  of  cost  sol 
profit  for  this  entire  continent  as  could  well  be  made,  and  with  itileavs 
the  whole  subject  to  the  consideration  of  whom  it  may  concern,  merdtf 
remarking,  in  conclusion,  that  if  in  any  country  this  can  be  made  m  pvOh 
fitable  industry,  it  ought  to,  if  scientifically  pursued,  be  made  so  in  thi 
United  States,  where  so  much  of  both  soil  and  climate  favorable  to  M 
abound. 

JNO.  WILSON, 

Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Brussels^  February  15, 1884. 
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ODTSEVG  CULTIVATIOV  DT  JAFAV. 

^Ki  tm  method  of  ealtiT»tiiig  gjlnaeag,  written  bv  YemAeaelii  Shelgpro,  and  fonrerded  bj  lOnleler 
Bingham.    Translated  by  Mr.  Whitney,  interpreter,  U.  S.  Legatiea.] 

I. 

SOWING  AND  MANUBINa. 

The  seed  of  giDseng  may  be  sown  twice  a  year,  namely,  daring  the 
mal  and  antnmnal  eqoinoxes ;  but  in  this  district  (village  of  Mei- 
ma,  county  of  Aidzu,  province  of  Iwashiro,  about  37^  N.  latitude, 
V>  E.  longitude  from  Greeawich)  the  seed  is  usually  sown  during  the 
tamual  equinox.  The  land  on  which  the  seed  is  to  be  sown  is  per- 
itted  to  lay  fallow  for  one  year,  and  during  the  year  following  the 
las  is  cut  and  buried  in  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  fertilizing  it. 
hi  April  of  the  same  year  the  land  is  plowed.  Before  the  period 
tied  Taisho  (commencing  about  the  22d  day  of  July)  begins,  horse 
iDore  and  straw  used  in  the  stables  are  spread  over  the  surface  and 
e  clods  of  earth  are  broken  up,  and  the  land  is  divided  into  mounds, 
ch  about  3  feet  broad,  for  sowing  purposes.  By  means  of  the  meita — 
txMtrd  about  2  feet  in  length,  1^  feet  in  breadth,  in  which  is  inserted 
stick  about  i  foot  long,  sharpened  at  one  end — the  surface  of  mounds 
smooth^  and  the  seed  is  sown  in  drills  made  with  the  meita.  After 
ving,  the  surface  of  the  mounds  is  lightly  swept  with  a  broom,  and, 
order  to  protect  the  surface  from  the  sun,  straw  about  1  foot  thick 
q>read  over  it.  Before  the  period  called  Ko  Kun  (commencing  about 
e20th  day  of  April  of  the  ensuing  year)  begins,  the  straw  is  removed, 
id  on  both  sides  of  the  mounds  sticks  about  5  feet  long  are  erectea 
tout  6  feet  apart,  on  which  cross-bars  are  placed,  over  which  straw 
Its  are  laid  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  mounds  from  the  sun,  the 
ieks  on  the  north  side  of  the  mounds  being  higher  than  those  on  the 
ath.  Until  the  period  of  Taisho  (abeut  the  22d  day  of  July)  returns, 
6  ground  must  be  kept  carefully  weeded,  and  during  the  first  two  years 
6  soil  between  the  shoots  of  the  ginseng  must  be  hoed  about  seven  or 
|bt  times,  a^r  which  no  weeding  is  required  on  account  of  the  shoots 
i&g  considerably  grown. 

Wb^  the  period  called  So  Ko  (c5mmencing  about  the  23d  day  of  Oo- 
ber)  begins,  the  color  of  the  leaves  becomes  yellow,  and  the  straw 
itidioald  then  be  removed.  Twenty  days  after  the  period  called  Doyo, 
Ueh  begins  about  the  18th  day  of  January  and  continues  seventeen 
eighteen  days,  the  field  should  be  manured.  The  quantity  of  ma- 
ns for  every  tan  (about  i  acre)  should  be  one  Jean  and  two  hundred 
I(s7^cattie8  =10  pounds) )  of  oil-cake,  6  sho  (1  sho=  109.752  cubic 
MS,  Hepburn's  Dictionary)  of  rice- bran,  and  a  quantity  of  night  soil 
iatsd  with  water.  The  quantity  of  manure  for  every  tan  must  be 
Mod  in  tiie  second  year,  and  trebled  in  the  third  year.  In  July  of 
IS  fourth  year  the  roots  are  dug  up  and  dried.  Oinseng  is,  during  its 
isvth,  attacked  by  the  mole,  the  rat,  and  a  worm  about  2  inches  long, 
iisd  kari-gane-mushi  (wire-worm),  from  its  resemblance  to  a  piece  of 
ks.  Of  these  the  mole  burrows  in  the  field  and  overturns  the  roots 
f  As  giDseug,  80  that  the  plants  finally  die ;  the  rat  follows  the  holes 
Ms  Iqr  the  mole  and  eats  the  roots,  consequently  the  latter  is  more 
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injurious  than  the  former.    The  followiug  meaus  are  used  to  protect 
the  plants  against  these  pests : 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mole  from  burrowing,  boards  about  one  foot 
square  are  inserted  in  the  ground  on  all  sides  of  the  mounds  so  as  to 
stop  up  the  holes,  or  jars  are  buried  here  and  there  between  the  mounds, 
or  pit-falls  are  made  in  the  holes.  In  order  to  keep  off  the  rat  a  bam- 
boo tube  filled  with  gunpowder  is  placed  in  the  mole  hole  and  the  pow- 
der ignited,  and  the  smoke  remaining  in  the  hole,  prevents  the  rat  from 
approaching.  In  order  to  protect  the  roots  from  injury  by  the  hari-gane- 
mushi  (wire-worm),  onions,  leeks,  or  dai  kon  (a  kind  of  large  radish) 
are  planted  between  the  mounds  about  one  foot  from  one  another ;  and 
when  the  worms  attack  these  vegetables  the  vegetables  are  pulled  up 
and  the  worms  killed.  These  vegetables  are  planted  for  the  purposes 
of  attracting  the  worms. 

II. 

PBEPABATION. 

The  roots  of  ginseng  having  been  dug  up,  a  portion  of  the  stem 
about  3  inches  long  is  cut  off  and  the  roots  are  washed  in  water  with  u 
brush. 

Then  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  root  about  1  inch  long  is  removed^ 
these  fibers,  called  moniku  (literally  hair  flesh),  are  used  as  a  medidm^ 
and  the  remaining  parts  are  scraped  with  a  bamboo  knife,  for  the  pmt* 
pose  of  removing  the  particles  of  soil. 

After  these  steps  have  been  taken  M  the  roots  are  classified  intoflvB 
species  or  grades,  according  to  their  qualities.  Those  roots  which  M 
large  but  injured,  are  called  Omar6  (literally  large  and  rare),  and  tbM 
which  are  small  and  injured,  Sho  mar6  (literally  small  and  rare).  Tte 
moniku  or  fibers  are  sometimes  classified  as  the  sixth  and  seventh  specieii 
All  the  roots  are  then  put  upside  down  into  baskets  made  of  bamboo,  eiflh 
containing  about  one  kammi  (8.33  pounds)  in  weight  of  the  roots.  Hi 
baskets  are  then  placed  for  five  minutes  in  a  liquid  specially  piepaiedi 
and  which  is  boiling. 

In  preparing  the  liquid  the  following  steps  are  prescribed:  5  mmM 
(=^  X>ound=|  ounce)  of  ginseng,  manu&ctnred  in  the  preceding  y«tf| 
25  momme  of  licorice  root,  and  25  momme  (3^  ounces)  of  ^Aai-tMii  (i 
drug)  are  thrown  into  two  f  2)  tS  and  5  shd,  or  25  shO  (about  10  galkm) 
of  water,  and  when  the  color  of  the  water  becomes  brownish  tiie  li^ 
idue  of  these  substances  is  removed  and  7^  Oo  {I  ^=53.475  eaUl 
inches)  of  alcohol  is  added  to  the  liquid.  The  roots  of  the  lowest  qui- 
ity  of  ginseng  are  first  boiled  in  the  mixture  and  thea  bH  tiie  oMr 
species  are  successively  boiled  therein,  from  the  lower  to  the  highir 
quidities. 

They  are  immediately  dipped  into  cold  water,  and  when  eatbdf 
cooled  they  are  dried. 

After  ten  baskets  of  ginseng  have  been  boiled  the  liquid  should  M  : 
changed.    A  place  open  to  the  sunlight  is  to  be  selected  for  diymgtti 
ginseng. 

The  process  consists  in  setting  up  a  shelf  with  a  shade  made  of  aptt 
bamboos.    On  the  shelf  the  roots  are  dried.    During  the  daytiiDe  1M  - 
roots  must  be  turned  over  six  or  seven  times;  at  night  th^  are  kilfr  > 
dried.  '  \ 

After  about  three  days  the  skin  becomes  tolerably  dry,  and  the  fofltl  \ 
become  pliable.  The  stems  and  fibers  are  then  entiredy  remoTed  aiA ' 
the  crooked  roots  are  straightened. 
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this  they  are  afi^in  dried  for  four  or  Ave  days ;  if  the  weather 
'  they  are  kiln-dned.    The  whole  process  of  preparation  now 
^mpletedy  it  remains  only  to  put  them  in  cases,  first  wrapping 
thick  paper. 

are  two  or  three  other  methods  of  cultivation,  bnt  they  are 
liie  same  as  the  method  described  in  this  paper, 
uantity  of  seed  required  for  planting  one  acre  is  about  half  a 

ct  translation. 

W.  N.  WHITNEY, 

Interpreter. 


COVBinOH  HOUSES  DT  FBAVCK 

REPOBT  Br  OOirSUL  PBJXOTTO,  OF  LT0N8. 
SILK  CONDITION  HOUSE  OF  LYONS. 

)vioas  dispatches  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  silk 
n  hoase  of  Lyons,  the  most  thorough,  perfect,  and  extensive  of 
icter  in  the  world. 

y  be  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  growing  industry  of 
he  United  States  to  have  some  more  detailed  and  definite  idea 
nsiness  of  this  and  similar  establishments,  which  sooner  or  later 
)  organized  and  established  with  us,  there  being  at  present  bnt 
itation  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States,  locat^  at  New  York. 

GONDITIONINO  OF  SILK,  WOOL,  AND  COTTON. 

PTOol,  and  cotton,  in  their  raw  or  first  sU^e  of  production,  cannot 
)rly  employed  for  textile  manufactures.  They  must  be  submitted 
iple  manipulations  in  order  to  be  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  good 
per  fabrication ;  in  fact,  without  these  preliminary  precautions 
la&otarer  is  unable  to  determine  the  cost  of  manufiEicture  or  the 
of  his  production. 

tience  has  proven  that  all  textile  fabrics  absorb  atmospheric 
y  to  a  verv  cousiderable  extent,  and  first  among  these  silk  is  so 
etric  that  Vven  in  its  dryest  state,  as  when  exposed  to  the  open 
Mitains  not  less  than  8  per  cent,  without  appearing  wet. 
tuet  of  silk  containing  such  considerable  quantity  of  water,''  ob- 
fr.  Adrien  Perret,  the  late  eminent  director  of  the  Lyons  condi- 
nae.  in  his  interesting  and  valuable  work.  Monographic  de  la 
on  des  Soies  de  Lyons,  ^'presents  from  the  commercial  point  of 
ry  serious  difficulties.  It  opens  the  door  to  dishonest  dealings 
me  hand,  while  on  the  other  the  manufacturer  who  employs  this 
ecions  raw  material  is  exposed  to  serious  miscalculations  in  his 
b  of  the  cost  of  the  manufoctured  article.  The  buyer  has  there- 
important  interest  to  know  precisely  the  net  weight  of  the  silk 
hftftco.  Originally,  and  before  the  means  of  determining  the 
was  known,  the  buyer  received  a  compensation  and  this  ^  don,' 
m  called,  formed  part  and  parcel  of  every  transaction.    Later  on. 

c  means  were  discovered  to  fix  the  rate  of  deduction  or  actual 
f 

tbe  classic  land  of  silk,  was  the  first  to  discover  and  apply  the 
r  cperamdi^  which  now  almost  universally  forms  the  basis  for  con- 
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ditioning  the  article.  It  was  at  Turin  aboat  the  middle  of  the  last  cen* 
tary  that  the  first  silk  conditioning  or  assaying  house  was  established 
In  1779  this  institution  was  transferred  to  Lyons,  where  it  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly prosperous. 

There  are  different  processes  for  conditioning,  all  however  have  ftr 
their  object  to  determine  the  weights  of  the  silk  after  desiccatioB. 
Water  is,  however,  not  the  only  heterogeneous  substance  which  in- 
creases the  weight  of  textile  fibers;  other  substances  are  also  mixed 
more  or  less  with  wool,  cotton,  and  silk  which  disappear  after  wasbiog 
or  scouring  of  the  threads.  These  foreign  substances  are  sometime! 
natural,  and  sometimes  the  result  of  fraudulent  practices.  Silk,  for  in- 
stance, while  still  inclosed  in  the  worm,  is  a  compound  substance,  s 
fiber  wrapped  up  in  an  impervious  envelope,  the  chemical  composition 
of  which,  as  is  shown  by  analysis,  is  analogous  to  that  of  assdine.  This 
envelope  is  technically  called  grSs  de  la  soie. 

By  the  processes  of  boiling,  the  silk  Is  divested  of  the  gr^s  which  it  con- 
tains. The  operation  called  *^  d^creusage"  or  ^^cuite"  is  applied  for  re- 
moving the  gr6s;  if  prolonged  it  gives  a  silk  ^^cuite"  or  boiled,  anditii 
this  operation  which  is  generally  employed,  as  otherwise  treated  onlj  ft 
part  of  the  gr6s  is  removed. 

The  commercial  value  of  textile  fibers  is  only  really  ascertained  and 
determined  when  the  threads  have  been  assayed  or  conditioned,  that il 
to  say,  only  after  the  operation  of  weighing  and  dScreusage  or  boiling, 
which  determines  mathematically  the  thickness  and  the  regularity  of 
the  thread. 

The  test  of  the  regularity  of  the  silk  thread  is  now  perfectly  deter- 
mined by  the  serigraphj  a  remarkable  invention  made  by  an  Americift 
engineer  (Mr.  Edward  W.  Serrell,  jr.),  very  fully  described  in  my  dit* 
patch  to  the  Department  of  October  22,  1881.  [Published  in  Gonsabir 
Beports  No.  14.]  These  tests  may  be  made  by  every  person  interested 
in  silk,  private  individuals  as  well  as  corporations. 

In  Lyons,  St.  £tienne,  Bheims,  Boubaix,  &c.,  where  the  mann&ctnre 
and  commerce  in  silk,  wool,  and  cotton  are  carried  on  extensively,  pnbfe 
condition  houses  have  for  a  long  time  been  established.  The  L^'onsooi- 
dition  house  became  the  property  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  add- 
cree  of  Napoleon  I,  in  1805.  Its  transactions  amount  to  $120,000  ti 
$130,000  per  annum.  In  1882  its  business,  after  deducting  $40,000  eX- 
penses,  showed  a  net  profit  of  $80,000. 

The  success  of  this  establishment  has  been  largely  due  to  the  late 
Adrien  Perret,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  silk  scientists,  wlie 
was  connected  with  the  institution  (until  his  death  by  an  accidentafev 
months  since)  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  who,  to  a  thoroogk 
technical  knowledge  (he  was  a  graduate  of  the  Ecole  Polytechniqae,d6 
West  Point  of  France)  added  an  administititive  ability  of  the  higm 
order  and  a  character  of  exalted  worth. 

PUBLIC  CONDITION  HOUSES  OP  PBANOB. 

The  public  condition  houses  of  France  are  authorized  by  the  Ooveri* 
ment,  and  are  administered  by  the  chambers  of  commerce  or  manicipll 
authoriticj.  Their  transactions  are  carried  on  by  tariffs  fixed  by  tli*^ 
Government,  which,  however,  are  moderate,  and  have  the  advantageotl 
possessing  an  ofiicial  character  as  between  seller  and  buyer.  Thesepubtti*] 
condition  or  assaying  textile  establishments  have  justly  acquired  a  d^;] 
served  and  decisive  authority.  ' 

In  France  there  are  thictA^eu  SLVxtYiotvL^l  %\lk  condition  honaea.   TheM 
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eu^cording  to  the  volnme  of  business  transacted,  of  those  of 
t.£tienne,  Avignon,  Koubaix,  Paris,  Marseilles,  Aubenas,  Pri- 
es, Mont^limar,  Tourcoing,  Amiens,  and  Valence. 
^  the  year  1883  these  establishments  received  104,049  bales, 
litioned  6« 798,987  kilograms  of  silk.  Lyons  alone  conditioned 
des,  weighing  net  over  10,500,000  pounds  of  silk.  St.  £tienne 
with  14,243  bales,  weighing  net  over  2,000,000  pounds, 
kratively  little  silk  is  conditioned  at  Paris,  Aubenas,  Avignon, 
illes,  and  at  the  other  places  there  is  scarcely  any  silk  sub- 
The  consular  district  of  Lyons  may  consequently  be  consid- 
epresent  almost,  if  not  entirely,  the  silk  Industry  of  France. 

WOOL  CONDITION  HOUSES. 

mmerce  of  wool  and  wooleus  is,  on  the  contrary,  distributed  in 
iwestem  departments.  The  eight  public  condition  houses  of 
die  are  located,  according  to  the  order  of  their  business,  at 
Boubaix,  Paris,  Lyons,  Amiens,  Fourmies,  Nimes,  and  Tour- 

Guisactions  of  these  establishments  in  1883  amounted  to  the  con 
r  of  445,513  bales  or  47,517.445  kilograms  of  wool.  Bheims 
he  list  with  69,209  bales  and  7,505,437  kilograms. 

COTTON  CONDITION  HOUSES. 

are  five  authorized  cotton  condition  establishments  in  France, 
at  Boubaix,  Turcoing,  Amiens,  Nimes,  and  Paris.  Boubaix 
led  21,008  bales,  representing  2,301,833  kilograms  of  cotton, 
mng  o,128  bales,  or  806,139  kilograms,  upon  a  total  for  the 
'  last  year  of  29,373  bales  and  3,111,519  kilograms  of  condi- 
»tton. 

INCREASE. 

^Dg  generally  the  operations  of  these  public  institutions  in 
ti  the  year  1882  the  result  is  an  increase  for  the  past  year  of 
des  and  2,932,356  kilograms  for  wool,  and  an  increase  of  1,767 
1 251,595  kilograms  of  silk. 

DECREASE. 

g  the  same  comparison  for  cotton  fibers,  there  was  a  decrease 
bales  and  115,121  kilograms. 

b  the  foregoing  are  olicial  figures  of  public  establishments, 
equently  do  not  include  those  of  the  many  private  bureaus 
dst  throughout  the  country,  they  nevertheless  present  a  very 
of  the  present  situation  of  textile  manufactures  in  France, 
iblic  condition  houses  are  the  legitimate  and  reliable  sources 
d,  and  naturally  absorb  almost  the  entire  business  of  textile 
e. 

BENJAMIN  F.  PEIXOTTO, 

Consul. 

s>  States  Consulate, 

Lyan$y  February  25,  1884. 
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SILK  CULTUBE  Ilf  AUSTEIA-HVlf  GABT. 

REPORT  ON  SILK  CULTURE  AND  PRODUCTION  IN  AUSTRIA-HXTNGART,  FBI 
PARED  BT  THE  MINISTRY  OF  AGRICULTURE  BY  REQUEST  OF  THE  FOREIB 
OFFICE  AT  VIENNA,  IN  RESPONSE  TO  A  COMMUNICATION  FROM  MINISTER 


MEMORANDUM  OP  THE  MINISTRY  OP  AaRICULTURB  CONOEBNINa  TH 
PRESENT  STATE  AND  EXTENT  OP  SILK  CULTURE  IN  AUSTRLA. 

First,  The  recent  revival  which  silk  ciiltare  has  experienced  in  Am 
tria  is  dae,  in  part,  to  the  enterprise  of  interested  parties,  and  in  pai 
to  the  stimulus  and  assistance  given  by  Government. 

Second.  It  steadily  advances  according  to  circumstances ;  the  pn 
duction  of  silk  is,  however,  like  the  production  of  other  animal  aot 
vegetable  materials,  subject  to  rise  and  fall,  and  no  constant  increase  i 
therefore  to  be  recorded. 

Third.  Silk  culture  is  favored  by  the  Government  by  the  fixing  of  oer 
tain  prices,  as  well  as  by  practical  assistance.  The  Imperial  and  B4>ydl 
Institute  for  the  Culture  of  Silk  and  Wine,  at  Gorizia,  near  Trieste,  hm 
for  its  object  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  practical  culture  and  car^ 
selection  of  proper  seeds,  and  is  also  actively  engaged  in  providing 
sound  grains. 

Lectures  on  silk  culture  are  being  held  every  year  at  that  institate, 
which  are  attended,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  ministry  of  agricultiue, 
by  the  cultivators  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire. 

Aside  from  this  institution,  there  exist  also  in  the  districts  where 
silk  is  cultivated  a  number  of  observatories  and  seed  examining  sti* 
tions,  receiving  a  subsidy  from  the  Government,  which  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  the  main  institute  at  Gorizia. 

The  extremely  favorable  results  of  the  cellular  grains  rendered  It 
X>ossible  that  the  method  for  obtaining  them  should  not  only  gain  greit 
extent,  but  that  the  silk  culture  should  also  experience  a  consid^raHe 
increase. 

The  ministry  of  agriculture  has  not  only  made  it  possible  to  keep  vf 
these  stations,  but  has  also  furnished  the  means  necessary  for  the  pub* 
lication  of  a  popular  work  on  cellular  grains. 

At  Roveredo  the  Government  gave  assistance  to  studies  and  ejqw- 
ments  respecting  the  merits  of  the  yellow  species  of  Bonibyx  mn/^ 
brought  from  Briauza,  near  Milan,  as  a  remedy  against  the  worm  dif' 
ease. 

Although  experiments  made  for  a  number  of  years  to  introduce  rilk 
culture  in  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps  have  conclusively  shown  tM 
this  can  be  done,  no  results  have  as  yet  been  attained  which  wouli 
encourage  continuation,  and  therefore  the  ministry  of  agriculture  hli 
resolved  to  grant  subsidies  to  silk  culture  only  in  those  southern  prof* 
inces  where  it  has  for  ages  formed  a  source  of  income  for  the  popobk 
tion. 

The  subsidies  are  paid  for  the  establishment  of  institutes  to  examiii^ 
the  seeds  and  for  the  distribution  of  sound  grains  and  mulberry  tree! 
to  small  cultivators. 

Fourth.  The  reasons  for  success  consist  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  coUf' 
vators  in  possession  of  sound  grains  and  with  the  knowledge  of  pno- 
tical  methods  of  raising  are  enabled  to  produce  with  greater  sucoei^ 
and  are  stimulated  to  greatest  acWvVt^. 
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The  greatest  obstacles  to  the  culture  of  silk  are  the  competi- 
e  by  Eastern  Asia  and  its  low  prices,  as  well  as  the  great  dan- 
ig  from  the  disease  to  which  the  silk- worm  is  liable,  and  which 

as  torpor  {Sehlafsucht). 

As  the  Asiatic  competition  cannot  be  removed,  it  is  advisable 
e  the  coltore  of  silk  where  the  conditions  of  climate  are  favor- 
be  undertaking,  and  where  the  cost  of  labor  is  such  as  not  to 
len  the  j^roduction  by  too  great  a  capital  invested. 
it  the  dangers  to  which  the  silk  culture  is  exposed  by  the  ap- 

of  different  diseases,  especially  the  fatal  spotted  disease,  the 
lent  has  devoted  its  attention  to  the  discovery  and  examination 

to  overcome  these  diseases. 

year  1869  a  prize  of  5,000  florins  was  offered  for  the  best  rem- 
ire  and  protect  the  silk-worms  against  the  spotted  disease, 
e  was  paid  in  1871  to  Mr.  L.  Pasteur,  member  of  the  Institute 
e,  for  his  mode  of  cellular  grainings,  which,  although  not  claim- 
ect  a  core,  was  an  effectual  means  of  preventing  the  disease, 
g  simple  and  easily  applicable,  has  found  already  universal  ap- 
• 

3or  Haberlandt,  well  known  through  his  labors  for  the  improve- 
dlk  cultnre,  since  deceased,  has  published  several  works  at  the 
)n  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  treating  of  the  diseases  of 
rorm.  The  studies,  as  already  stated,  are  being  continued  at 
tute  at  Oorizia. 

h.  Ever  since  the  time  of  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Maria 
silk  culture  has  been  promoted  in  Austria  by  the  Government, 
time  great  plantations  of  mulberry  trees  were  planted,  and  a 
the  r^emption  of  silk  cocoons  was  established, 
tivity  of  the  Government  received  the  co-operation  of  farmers^ 
Dns  and  special  companies. 

}he  creation  of  a  ministry  of  agriculture  the  promotion  of  this 
f  industry  has  been  assigned  to  it  as  belonging  to  its  depart- 
lie  manner  in  which  this  promotion  is  effected  has  been  ez- 
n  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

•llowing  table  gives  the  quantities  of  cocoons  produced  firom 
881: 

karveti  in  tke  kingdofM  and  ctmntriei  represented  in  the  Reicherath  during  th 

years  1865  to  1881. 

Quaniity  of  ooooooa 
*  in  ulograms. 

802,531 

1,089,340 

» 1,858,097 

" 2.1^51,206 

2,804,257 

2,540,243 

2,545,669 

2,662,560 

2,016,700 

846,250 

1,243,296 

892,551 

1,280,570 

2,367,658 

1,080,730 

1,469,293 

1,877,818 
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ITALIAN  COCOOV  EABVE8T  OF  ISBS. 

REPORT  BT  aONSUL  ORAIIT,  OF  MILAS. 

The  atatistice  of  the  cocoon  harvest  of  the  year  18S3  in  Italy  are  mon 
fevorable  than  was  anticipated.  The  total  qnantity  of  cocoons  exceedl 
42j000,000  kilograms. 

Silk-wormB  were  bred  in  sixty  provinces ;  those  ia  which  they  wen 
not  br^  are  Ban,  Foggia,  Lecce,  Palermo,  Syracuse,  CaltaDiHettiE^  Gir- 
genti,  Trapaui,  and  Sassari. 

The  diffDsion  of  the  indastry  will  be  better  nnderstood  by  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  carried  on  iu  3,015  of  the  5,244  commanea. 

The  fullowiog  were  the  resnlto  in  the  several  agricultoral  depart- 
ments: 


I>«p*nm«nU. 

!1! 
il 

II 
■3^ 

1 
ti 
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J35 

31 
M 

S.3M 

IS.  Ml 

IBM 
1,797 
1,87« 

■■s 

Kilv™* 

f         A 

'          ^i 

1,*M 

42,221 

These  flgtiree  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  three  precedinf 
years,  as  the  following  will  show ; 


.  41,C74,« 


1882 !!";*!!*" !Jl!!;;j;!!lJ["^ll"!J'IJ^!^^l'"!!!!""!"*!!]I!!l J!!!!  siissoim 

1883 42,aSl,OI» 

The  average  prodaot  per  ounce  hfts  also  exceeded  that  of  the  tliiM 
preceding  years: 

Avenic*  prodiitl  P* 


18t«.. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  seed  put  in  inoabation  ii 
erably  diminished : 
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Bw  of  the  foreign  competition,  which,  since  the  silk- worm  malady, 
"eatened  the  Italian  silk  industry,  the  above  results  are  considered 
icouraging.  The  smaller  quantity  of  seed  employed  is  of  itself  a 
^viug  of  capital,  while  the  total  product  is  considerably  increased, 
suit  is  due  largely  to  improved  systems  of  breeding,  which,  when 
rther  perfected,  will  add  largely  to  the  profit  of  producers, 
iher  decided  improvement  is  the  substitution  of  Itidian  seed  in 
f  that  imi>orted : 


Taw. 

Thousands  of  oancaa 
of  seed  put  in  incB- 
bation. 

Italian. 

Imported. 

870 
422 
480 
U2 

687 

449 

827 

288 

reasons  of  such  substitution  are  that  producers  can  make  a  better 
HI  than  by  buying  from  abroad,  and  that  they  get  a  larger  product 
ice  from  native  seed  when  it  is  free  from  infection.    This  is  shown 


)ws: 


Taar. 

Arerage  prodaot  par 
oonoe  in  kilo^^nuna 
of  cocoons  obtained 
from  seed. 

NaiiTe. 

Imported. 

30.23 
26.61 
25.07 
81. 4« 

82.08 

22.98 

20.48 

2S.66 

difference  of  product,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  realized  in 
Is  of  the  country,  and  in  each  of  the  above-mentioned  years.  The 
is  believed  to  be  the  acclimatization  of  the  seed.  It  is,  in  fact, 
shed  that  the  product  of  foreign  seed  reproduced  in  Italy  is 
(  greater  than  that  of  original  foreign  seed.  The  results  in  this 
.  hisive  been  as  follows : 


Tear. 

Average  prodact  per  onnoe 
of  foreign  seed  In  kilo* 
grams  of  cocoons. 

Original. 

Beprodaoed. 

22.08 
22.03 
20.40 
2S.65 

23.06 

26.87 

24.80 

28.11 

oonfldently  expected  that  greater  advances  will  be  made  in  the 
M  prodaoers  everywhere  are  profiting  by  the  Pasteur  system  of 
BOpio  inspection.    The  minister  of  agriculture  contemplates  es- 
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tablishing  <<  osservatori  bacologici"  in  different  parts  of  the  oonntiy. 
where  the  examination  dnd  selection  of  seed  will  be  carried  on,  ana 
where  also  a  coarse  of  lectures,  theoretical  and  practical,  will  be  annu- 
ally held  for  the  benefit  of  producers  who  may  wish  to  attend  them. 

DUNHAM  J.  CBAIN, 

ComuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

MiUtrij  It<ily. 


COFFEE  MIKES  OF  SANTA  CLAEA.  CUBA 

I 

i 

BSPORT  BY  MR.  E,  O.  8PIL8BBRQ,  TRANSMITTED  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STAH     J 

BT  CONSUL  PIERCE  OF  CIENFUEG08.  I 

In  accordance  with  your  request  I  have  visited  the  mines  of  Mant*    " 
caragua,  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  herewith  beg  leave  to  submit  to 
you  my  report  on  the  same. 

situation. 

The  mining  concessions  oelonging  to  the  Manicaragua  Company  aie 
at  present  six  in  number,  two  being  known  under  the  name  of  the  Siuitft  ; 
Bosa  mine,  two  as  the  San  Fernando,  one  as  the  Santa  Isabella,  andoDA  tj 
as  the  San  Jos^.  These  concessions  are  all  situated  in  the  province  of  ^ 
Santa  Clara  j^which  is  about  the  most  central  province  of  the  ishu^  ^ 
and  distant  irom  Santa  Clara,  the  capital  of  the  province,  about  3i  ^ 
miles  in  a  southerly  direction.  They  lie  in  a  range  of  mountains  whiflh  | 
form  the  northerly  water  shed  of  the  Arimao  Biver,  one  of  the  cUof  9 
rivers  of  the  island,  and  also  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Manicuft'  s 
gua  Valley.  Finally  they  are  about  30  miles  from  the  port  of  Cieoflid'  | 
gos,  one  of  the  most  active  port49  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island.         ^ 

All  four  of  the  mines  now  belonging  to  the  company  have  been  wockii  ' 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  olden  times,  and  from  appearances  largo  j 
quantities  of  ore  have  been  taken  away,  but  the  revolutionary  wan  -. 
which  have  devastated  this  whole  section  of  the  island  for  the  last  te^   = 
or  twelve  years  did  not  spare  these  properties,  and  all  the  improvemaBii 
were  either  burnt  down  or  otherwise  destroyed,  as  also  most  nnfixiti» 
nately  were  all  the  records  appertaining  to  them.    The  only  item  I  oonM 
find  appertaining  to  them  was  in  the  remains  of  the  mining  reoords  it 
Havana,  where  I  find  a  note  that,  in  1868,  the  amount  of  copper  oii 
shipped  by  the  company  to  Swansea,  Wales,  was  3,253  tons,  for  whfck 
they  received  £54,446  Ss.  lid.    The  average  percentage  of  copper  fcr 
the  year  is  given  at  19.7  per  cent.,  and  the  average  price  of  copper  il 
Swansea  is  for  the  year  given  as  16«.  S^d.  per  unit.    This,  I  believe,  il 
the  only  record  extant  on  the  island  of  all  the  workings  of  these  nunefc     « 

The  mines  having  been  abandoned  during  the  war,  were  confiscsM  : 
by  the  Government,  and  were  relocated  during  the  present  year  by  D<H  j 
Claudio  de  la  Vega,  of  Santa  Clara,  who  with  his  associates  are  tbi  j 
vendors  to  the  present  company.  J 

ii 

CUBAN  MINING  LAWS. 

Before  going  further  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  regaiding  ttl 
laws  of  mining  on  the  island.    According  to  the  statute,  all  ^  miiMnli 
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^^  def(icto  to  the  Grown,  and  not  to  the  owner  of  the  land  where  they 
r  exist,  and  are  open  to  location  by  any  prospector  who  may  discover 
m.  The  land-owner  is  indemnified  only  tor  the  actual  damages  to  the 
face,  and  for  the  land  taken  by  the  concession.  The  amount  of  damage 
etermined  by  the  chief  engineer  of  mines  on  the  island.  Everything 
he  law  tends  to  promote  as  much  as  possible  the  extension  of  mining 
the  island,  and  therefore  the  miner  is  facilitated  in  his  operations  in 
iry  resi>ectf  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  land-owner.  The  concessions 
I  all  of  uniform  size,  being  300  meters  (975  feet)  long  by  200  meters  (650 
t)  wide,  the  mining  right  only  extending  down  between  these  vertical 
es;  several  of  these  concessions  may  be  taken  up  together  by  the  same 
ooverer,  and  if  a  company  is  formed  to  work  them,  it  is  allowed  to  hold 
many  as  22  of  these  concessions  in  one  group.  The  '^  San  Fernando," 
before  stated,  contains  two  of  these  concessions,  making  a  total  sur- 
«  of  600  meters  by  200  meters  (1,950  feet  by  650  feet).  The  Santa 
«a  and  the  combined  concessions  of  San  Jos^  and  Santa  Isabella  com- 
ifle  a  similar  area  each. 

GEOLOGICAL  FORMATION. 

The  min<^jal  deposits  of  this  section  are  situated  in  the  metamorphic 
ft^esian  rocks,  which  cover  the  greatest  portion  of  this  part  of  the 
ontry.  The  exact  age  of  the  formation  is  difficult  to  get  at,  but  is 
idently  subsequent  to  the  Cretaceous,  which  seems  to  be  the  earliest 
dimentary  formation  on  the  island.  The  immense  overflow  of  erup- 
ft  serpentinic  and  dioritic  rocks  now  forming  the  long  ranges  of 
MUtainB  in  this  part,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  over  the  island,  broke 
rough  the  limestones  and  slates  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  which  are 
ill  visible  in  places  and  cover  the  plains.  At  a  period  still  subsequent 
this  first  eruption  there  seems  to  have  taken  place  a  second  one  of 
newhat  less  magnitude,  and  the  masses  of  magnesian  rocks  were  dis- 
lead  and  upheaved  by  the  intrusion  of  large  dikes  or  bodies  of  a  sili- 
out  feldspathic  porphyry,  which  broke  through  the  serpentine  rocks 
i  northwest  and  southeast  direction.  The  serpentine,  being  proba- 
f  ttill  in  a  more  or  less  plastic  condition,  yielded  but  slowly  to  this 
tmsion  and  was  bent  and  folded  into  shapes,  giving  almost  the  ap- 
innoe  of  regular  stratification.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these 
kes,  although  of  great  magnitude,  come  but  comparatively  seldom 
I0|4;fa  to  the  surface,  but  where  they  do  they  show  out  boldly,  form- 

K"  e  crests  of  several  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  range, 
primary  mineral  deposits,  consisting  principally  of  sulphuret  of 
BB,  copper,  and  zinc,  invariably  occur,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
tunine,  at  the  contact  of  these  porphyry  dikes  with  the  magnesian 
id»;  but  a  secondary  series  of  mineral  dei>osits  occur  in  the  dykes 
mselves.  These  last  deposits,  although  of  great  dimensions,  are 
defly  of  oxidised  ores,  such  as  hematites,  oxides  of  manganese,  car- 
Mes,  nilicates,  and  oxides  of  copper.  They  are  probably  produced 
rthe  action  of  waters  passing  through  the  crevices  containing  the  sul- 
Miized  minerals  and  partially  decomposing  these  latter,  finding  no 
mat  possible  through  the  beds  of  serpentine;  these  waters  have  i)erco- 
ted  through  the  dikes,  and  as  a  large  percentage  of  carbonates  of  lime 
d  magnesia  enter  into  the  composition  of  these  latter  it  has  decom- 
sed  thein,  carrying  off  the  lime  as  a  soluble  sulphate  and  depositing 
I  mineral  oxides  it  formally  held  in  solution.  A  very  curious  example 
tiiis  is  still  process  taking  place  at  the  mines  of  San  Fernando,  where 
I  dike,  hmving  pushed  its  way  through  to  the  surface,  has  furnished 
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an  easy  mode  of  egress  to  the  waters  along  the  line  ot  contact.  Here 
we  find  several  large  springs,  containing  very  considerable  amoautstf 
sulphates  ot  copper  and  iron  in  solution,  flowing  from  the  moaDtafai 
side.  These  spiiugs,  which  flow  at  a  minimum  of  70  gallons  per  miDOta^ 
all  the  year  round,  hold  in  solution  from  2  to  3  pounds  of  metiDie 
copper  per  100  gallons  of  water,  and  from  7  to  8  pounds  of  metallic  irot 
to  the  same  volume.  As  long  a«  these  streams  flow  over  the  serpentiiia 
rocks  but  a  very  little  deposition  takes  place,  and  that  principally  of  the 
iron,  but  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  stream  crosses  a  formatioaef 
dolomitic  shale,  and  immediately  the  precipitation  becomes  very  market 
at  the  same  place ;  another  stream  coming  from  the  other  side  of  Ae 
dike,  and  holding  a  large  percentage  of  lime  in  solution,  enters  the  fink 
stream  and  immediately  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  and  iron  takei 
place  with  great  rapidity.  This  precipitation  is  so  marked  and  so  rajM 
that  a  few  hundred  yards  below  the  water  is  entirely  freed  from  el 
trace  of  copper  and  iron,  and  is  even  quite  palatable.  The  carboDatei^ 
oxides,  and  silicates  of  copper  and  iron  are  deposited  in  a  very  ilM 
slime  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  during  the  dry  season ;  but  as  they  an 
very  flne  and  in  a  flocculent  condition  each  rainy  season  causes  them  to 
be  washed  away  down  into  the  Ariniao  Hiver  and  thence  seaward.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  I  should  compute  the  amount  of  copper  predpt 
tate  in  the  creek  bed  at  not  less  than  150  tons,  and  during  this  dry  sea- 
son the  precipitation  is  progressing  very  fast,  but  the  first  freshet  wil 
clean  out  the  bed  of  the  stream  completely,  leaving  it  ready  to  recdn 
next  year's  deposit.  As  this  action  has  been  going  on  for  untold  agM^ 
and  as  the  Arimao  River  is  in  places  very  wide,  it  is  not  at  all  improbap 
ble  that  very  large  deposits  of  these  precipitates  may  be  found  ataoai 
points  in  the  river  bed. 

To  return  now  to  the  mineral  deposits  themselves.  The  primary  d^ 
posits  being  in  the  form  of  contact  veins  between  two  eruptive  rodoi 
may  be  fairly  considered  as  fissure  veins  rather  than  contact  veins,  aai 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  of  their  continuity  and  perna* 
nence  in  depth.  As  to  their  superficial  extent  there  is  no  possible  doaMi 
being  already  well  demonstrated.  The  extent  of  the  secondary  minerai 
deposits  will  probably  not  be  very  large  or  extended  to  any  very  greal 
depth.  Their  presence  being  evidently  due  to  decomposition  bytka 
mineral  waters  of  large  masses  of  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  it 
closed  in  the  porphyry,  which  masses  were  probably  fragments  of  tti 
superincumbent  rocks  detached  at  the  time  of  the  upheaval  and  float* 
ing  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  upheaving  mass.  Of  coarse,  if  tt 
should  prove  that  the  dikes  in  depth  contain  more  or  less  lime  in  theb 
composition,  then  the  possibility  of  the  continuance  of  this  characterflf 
deposits  in  depth  becomes  greater. 

This  being  the  case,  the  mining  of  the  oxidized  ores  will  always  to 
more  or  less  difficult  and  uncertain,  as  the  pockets  will  be  found  to  hafe 
no  regular  connection  one  with  the  other,  but  on  the  other  hand  neir 
the  surface  they  are  so  close  and  so  blended  together  that  the  whob 
dike  may  in  many  cases  be  considered  as  one  mineral  bed  and  worked 
as  such. 

At  San  Fernando,  for  instance,  such  is  really  the  case,  and  the  whob 
of  the  dike  there  was  supposed  to  be  the  vein  and  consequently  neuAj 
all  the  old  workings  are  in  the  wrong  position  and  are  running  awif 
over  the  top  of  the  actual  veins  into  the  decomposed  serpentine.  I 
should  add  here  that  at  and  near  the  contact  the  magnesian  rocks  att 
always  more  or  less  decomposed,  and  certain  strings  and  small  veins  i( 
oxidized  mineral  run  through  the  crevices  for  some  distance.    Dieai 
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whnt  in  most  cases  misled  the  old  mioers,  and  conseqaently  most 
the  old  workings  really  ran  over  the  top  of  the  veins  and  away  from 


iow,  in  regard  to  the  fntnre  workings  of  this  property  at  San 
mando,  I  should  advise  that  before  laying  out  the  new  works,  at 
8t  two  of  the  old  shafts  be  cleaned  and  the  water  pumped  out. 

the  bottom  of  No.  1  shaft  there  is  e\idently  a  very  considerable  vein 
liuc-blende,  mixed  with  copper  pyrites,  as  evidenced  by  the  i)iles  of 
)  which  were  stowed  away  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  old  workings 
[>ve  water  level.  This  ore  will  have  to  be  separated  before  it  can  be 
orketed  to  advantage.  I  would  advise  the  erection  of  a  small  hoisting 
jpoe  at  each  of  these  shafts,  and  also  a  steam  pump.  In  addition  to 
is  work  I  would  advise  running  in  a  tunnel  or  adit,  at  as  low  a  level 
can  be  obtained,  at  the  spot  where  the  chief  copper  springs  now  issue. 
lis  adit  should  be  run  in  the  direction  of  No.  1  shaft,  and  will  cut  it 
lOut  90  feet  ftx)m  the  surface.  All  the  ores,  and  also  the  water,  would 
en  be  discharged  through  this  level.  It  will  be  necessary  also  to  erect 
ocentration  works  near  this  spot  to  dress  the  ores,  as  there  are  im- 
ense  bodies  of  low-grade  ores  now  exposed  above  water  level  which 
"6  too  poor  to  use  in  their  present  condition,  but  which  will  pay  well  if 
Micentrated.  Then  I  should  further  advise  the  erection  of  a  matte  fur- 
loe,  as  it  will  never  pay  to  transport  the  low-grade  sulphurets  at  the 
WMnt  rate  of  freights.  With  this  iu  view^  I  examined  closely  into  the 
iwttion  of  fuel,  and  find  that  around  the  mine  itself  there  is  little  or  no 
mber  land  available  for  charcoal,  but  at  a  distance  of  about  3  miles 
Dm  the  property  I  found  a  very  large  tract  of  good  woodland,  the  re- 
nal of  which  I  have  secured  for  the  company  on  very  easy  terms, 
imely,  about  one  dollar  per  acre.  This  property  when  cleared  of  its 
reaent  growth  of  timber  will  be  worth  at  the  lowest  estimate  from  $15 
1 120  per  acre,  so  that  under  any  circumstances  it  will  be  a  good  in- 
cslment 

In  order  to  save  fuel  as  much  as  possible,  it  will  be  necessary 
>  erect,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  concentration  works,  say  of  a  daily 
ipadty  of  40  tons.  At  first  these  works  would  be  run  entirely  on  the 
U  damp  piles  of  the  mines,  which  contain  still  very  many  thousands 
f  tons  of  good  copper  ore  disseminated  through  them,  and  which  will 
aj  handsomely  for  concentration.  Also,  all  the  low-grade  ores  in 
ka  mine,  of  which  thei*e  is  an  enormous  quautity,  would  naturally  be 
nated  at  those  works. 

The  next  necessary  im^Jrovement  will  be  the  arrangement  of  some 
lethod  to  treat  the  copper  held  in  solution  in  the  springs.  The  sim- 
kit  method  of  doing  this,  and  the  one  which  would  require  the  least 
atlay  at  first,  would  be  an  enlargement  of  the  present  arrangement  of 
ffedpitating  the  copper  by  means  of  scrap  iron ;  but  a  great  objection 
riiaa  to  the  use  of  this  method,  which  is  the  cost  of  the  iron.  I  find  it 
nid  not  be  bought  and  delivered  on  the  property  for  less  than  $55 
crtOD,  and  as  the  precipitate  ¥9ould  when  procured  be  not  worth  much 
tar  $2U0  per  ton,  this  tax  would  be  too  much.  With  this  in  view,  I 
ade  several  experiments  to  find  other  cheap  precipitants,  and  have 
cdded  that  the  best  and  cheapest  plan  in  the  long  run  will  be  an 
Rmgement  by  which  lime  will  be  used  as  a  precipitaut. 

bk  the  experiments  I  carried  out,  I  found  that  with  5  pounds  of  poor 
talaek,  which  was  all  I  could  procure  at  the  time,  I  could  instantane- 
aijir  extract  ever^  trace  of  copper  from  fifty  gallons  of  the  liquor. 
ilar  this  it  required  some  time  for  the  complete  action  to  take  place, 
iftdiowed  perfectly  that  1  pound  of  good  lime  will  easily  precipitate 
10  pounds  of  copper.    This  lime  will  cost  less  than  $5  per  ton  deliv- 
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ered  at  the  mine.  Id  order  to  properly  utilize  tbese  springs  it  will 
necessary  to  concentrate  the  liqnor  by  evaporation  in  a  series  of  taoli 
which  can  be  done  at  a  very  small  expense.  As  these  waters  show  1 
analysis  that  they  contain  3  pounds  of  metallic  copper  per  100  galloi 
of  water,  and  as  they  flow  at  a  minimum  rate  of  70  gallons  per  mina 
all  the  year  round,  this  ought  to  yield  at  least  3,024  pounds  of  copp 
per  day;  but  say  that  only  two-thirds  of  this  is  realised,  or  that  tJ 
water  only  contains  2  pounds  per  100  gallons,  then  we  still  have  a  dai 
yield  of  2,01G  pounds  or  one  ton  of  copper ;  this  at  present  market  ral 
for  copper,  say  20  cents  per  unit,  would  be  equal  to  $403.20  per  day,  o 
an  annual  yield  of  $147,165.  The  cost  of  evaporating  the  waten 
handling  the  cement  copper,  shipping  to  market,  refining  the  cement 
and  all  other  expenses,  will  not  amount  to  over  3  cents  per  poanc 
or  $100  per  day  or  $53,400  per  annum,  showing  a  clear  profit  of  $S8,7d5 
This  estimate  of  profit  is  of  course  subject  somewhat  to  the  mam 
fluctuations.  Still,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  tills  item  h 
only  really  a  branch  of  tlie  real  work  on  these  properties,  which  will  con 
sist  of  regular  mining,  concentration  aud  smelting  into  matte,  it  w3 
easily  be  understood  what  large  profits  may  reasonably  be  expected  Iq 
the  Judicious  working  of  every  part  of  this  property. 

I  have  heretofore  spoken  of  the  copper  as  a  metal,  but  a  large  pro 
portion  of  the  copx>er  now  in  solution  can  be  utilized  in  the  form  o 
blue  vitriol,  which  will  be  of  great  purity  and  will  command  a  V€q 
high  price  in  the  market.  Large  quantities  of  this  would  be  oonsnnM 
on  the  island. 

In  addition  to  the  copper  found  on  these  properties.  I  would  atai 
oaU  your  attention  to  the  large  deposits  of  zinc-blende  wnich  evident] 
exist  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  mine.  In  the  San  Fernando  mine,  ft 
instance,  those  deposits  must  be  very  rich.  The  old  miners  not  know 
ing  its  value,  but  having  to  mine  it  with  the  copper,  separated  it  In 
fore  hoisting  the  latter  to  the  surface,  and  piled  the  blende  back  in  tb 
old  workings.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  over  1,500  tons  of  Hub  rid 
I  ore  now  lie  in  the  dumps  and  old  workings,  requiring  nothing  bati 
hand-sorting  to  prepare  it  for  the  market. 

My  estimate  for  the  production  of  the  San  Fernando  and  San  Jm 
mines,  after  the  preliminary  work  of  opening  has  been  properly  dov 
and  the  necessary  machinery  appliances  introduced,  is  20  tons  a  dajo 
first-class  ore,  averaging  22  per  cent,  copper,  10  tons  a  day  of  gB9i 
zinc-blende,  and  35  ^us  a  day  of  ore  to  be  run  into  matte,  lliisoagb 
all  to  yield  a  clear  profit,  over  and  above  all  expenses,  of  $15  per  toa 
or  say  $650  per  day.  The  rich  copper  ores  of  course  will  yield  aboil 
$30  per  ton  above  expenses,  so  that  an  average  of  $10  is  not  above  tli 
mark,  but  rather  under  it.  In  conclusion,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  si^y^ 
that  the  prospects  for  large  profits  by  the  judicious  and  econ<»Bkd 
working  of  these  properties  are  very  far  above  the  average  of  prooil* 
ing  mining  enterprises.  There  is  a  large  amonnt  of  avidlableoreofli 
hand  for  immediate  returns,  and  while  the  preliminaiy  operationi  d 
reopening  the  mines  by  shafts  and  tunnel  is  going  on,  profits  will  oei- 
tinually  be  realized  from  the  immediate  utilization  of  yoor  oapfft 
springs. 

Before  closing  I  would  say  that  before  leaving  the  island,  in  the  oott* 
pany's  name  I  took  the  necessary  preliminary  steps  to  procmeflroBtkA 
governor-general  of  Cuba  an  order  releasing  all  the  maohinefji  tod^ 
and  mining  supplies  required  at  the  mines  &)m  all  imiK>rt  dntieSi  Hi 
I  had  the  assurance,  from  the  Gk)vernment  chief  engineer  of  mineSi  tliil 
the  governor  has  promised  to  issue  this  order. 
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EVSSLUr  AHD  AMEBIGAH  PETBOLEUK. 

REPORT  BT  OONaUL  ?AN  RIPBR,  OF  MOSCOW. 

the  honor  to  confirm  my  dispatch  No.  26,  dated  23d  December^ 
ibmit  a  literal  translation  from  the  MoHCovski  Listok,  a  very 
J  newspaper  published  here,  of  a  leading  article  comparing  the 
Q  industry  of  Bnssia  and  America  j  it  gives  the  Russian  idea 
labject,  which,  from  their  standpoint  and  the  rapid  develop- 
his  industry  in  this  country,  seems  to  justify  their  predictions. 
may  prore  of  interest.    The  article  is  as  follows : 

le  the  first  plaoe  of  the  imphtha  industry  waa  maintained  by  the  North 
DnioQ,  e^eoiaUy  in  PennsyWania.  The  second,  Russia  with  Bakn.  It 
eTer,  that  before  lon^  Rossia  wiU  sarpass  America  in  this  indusfcry,  which 
ing  details  may  possibly  prove.  In  the  first  place,  we  draw  attention  to 
ty.  At  the  beginning,  naphtha  weUs  in  America  were  bored  from  500  to 
leep,  and  were  far  more  productiTe  than  those  at  preseot;  by  boring  from 
)00  feet  deep,  it  shows  that  the  npper  beds,  formerly  yielding  large  quan- 
phtha,  are  already  exhansted,  whereas  the  lower  beds  now  contain  smaUer 
of  this  material,  in  comparison  with  others,  and  an  entire  exhaastion  of 
is  to  be  expected  in  a  short  time,  sach  having  been  the  case  with  the  ap> 
Unless  new  naphtha  wells  are  discovered  of  greater  productiveness  than 
ixisting.  the  American  naphtha  industry  will  cease  entirely  ere  long;  but  if 
BTerwiU  be  found  is  a  question,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  tliat  the 
wOd  oats'*  (a  class  of  people  in  America  occupying  their  time  exclnsively 
Cor  such  weUs)  have  already  searched  all  comers  without  any  result  what- 
lare  at  last  oome  to  die  conclusion  that  the  American  naphtha  industry  has 
lend. 

ition  in  Bakn  looks  more  favorable  and  promising.  At  present  there  aie 
wells  bored  by  hand,  of  50  feet  depth,  and  about  auother  400,  from  300  to 
pth. 

luotivenessof  these  wells  is  enormous,  each  giving  daily  about  10,000  poods 
ii  and  without  apparent  exhaustion.  In  Baku  there  are  a  great  many  weUs, 
larger  quantities.  Od  the  17th  {29th)  July  last  year  a  well  on  the  property  of 
0.  was  discovered,  and  which  a  few  days  after  yielded  about  400,000  poods 
after  the  wells  had  produced  8,000,000  of  poods  (of  40  pounds),  another  well, 
ihda  Company,  yielded  about  500,000  poods  a  day.  There  has  no  such  yield 
.  of  in  America,  and  besides  those  in  Baku  it  is  known  that  a  great  mauy 
th»  wells  exist  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  especially  in  the  Can- 
Tiflis,  Dageston,  on  the  Terk  and  Kuban,  on  the  peniusula  of  Kortsch  and 
I  the  island  Seviatoi,  and  in  Turkomania,  all  of  which  are  waiting  to  be 
Shonld  Bakn  and  other  districts  in  Russia  diminish  their  production  in 
beds,  as  such  has  already  been  the  case  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  other  dis- 
merica,  Russia  will  have  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Americans,  which 
ing  deeper,  to  the  lower  beds. 

itity  the  li^i^r  contains,  whether  more  or  less  than  the  upper  beds,  is  not  yet 
It  it  is  a  fiMt  that  in  America  the  lower  beds  are  proportionately  deficient 
len  as  oompared  with  the  npper  beds  ;  therefore,  as  regards  quantity,  all 
iTor  the  Rnssian  indostrv,  and,  whatever  the  quantity,  there  are  means 
or  properly  working  and  developing  this  industry. 

attention  is  drawn  to  the  qualitv.  The  Pennsylvania  naphtha  produces 
er  sent,  benzine,  gasoline,  &c. ;  70  per  cent,  petroleum;  5  per  cent,  astral; 
ke.;  6  per  oent.  1m vy  grease  and  parafiine  oils;  6  per  cent  tar  and  pitch ;  3 
okfls  and  gas ;  total,  100  per  cent.  Whereas  the  Baku  naphtha  contains  5 
lenziiie,  gasoline,  6lq,  ;  33  per  cent:  petroleum ;  10  per  cent,  astral,  solar  oil, 
ar  cent,  heavy  grease  and  parafiine  oils ;  15  per  cent,  tar  and  pitch ;  and  4 
oke  and  gas;  total,  100  per  cent.  Comparing  the  above  analysis,  the  result 
Ifeal  Pennsylvania  naphtha  contains  a  greater  percentage  of  lighter  snb- 
lils  that  of  Bakn  a  larger  percentage  of  heavier  substances. 
(Talneof  t^  Pennsylvania  naphtha  represents  only  light  oils,  whilst  that  of 
a  beaTier  snbstance,  comparatively,  the  grease  oils,  of  which,  containing 
by  find  an  inersasing  sale  and  at  much  hi^er  prices  than  petroleum  does, 
I  par  eeat.  is  fimnd  in  Pennsylvania,  against  33  per  cent,  in  Baku.  As  re- 
M|^«f  lK)4h  petioleom  and  grease  oils  in  both  sorts  of  naphtha  the  following 
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should  be  maintained:  The  Pennsvlvania  naphtha  in  averagje  haa  a  special  weigl 
about  0.79,  against  0.82  of  that  of  Baku,  this  difference  arising  from  the  Baka  pe 
lenm  containing  a  smaller  quantity  of  light  and  undesirable  substances,  benzine,  t 
that  of  Pf  nnsylvania,  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  is  less  dangerous  as  regi 
explosions;  it  also  contains  far  l>etter  grease  oils  and  i>ossesses  more  'Might"  pow 

For  the  development  of  an  equal  quantity  of  naphtha  America  requires  tl 
sands  of  wells  to  a  few  hundred  in  Baku.    Boring  without  success  happens 
<}ueiitly  in  America;  in  Baku  venr  seldom.    Labor  in  America  is  very  dear,  whei 
in  Baku  it  is  obtained  at  :{0  to  40  copecks  (15  to  20  cents)  per  day,  especially  ^ 
Tartars  or  Persians,     building  materials,  especially  stone,  Ac,  in  the  Caucasus 
to  be  found  in  abundance;  likewise  chemicals,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  and  soda, 
be  bought  at  very  low  prices.     Russia  is  also  well  supplied  with  heating  matei 
which  18  a  most  important  item.     lu  consequence  of  all  this  it  is  said  that  tne  Ruai 
naphtha  industry  can  produce  cheaper  than  America. 

Russia,  with  its  100,000,000  inhabitants,  Persia,  and  Central  Asia,  are  now  safse 
tomers  for  the  Russian  naphtha  industry.  The  transportatiou  from  Baku  via  theC 
pian  Sea  and  along  the  Volga,  also  by  rail  to  St.  Petersburg,  Reval,  RigA»  &nd  Libi 
thence  to  Northern  Europe,  where  naphtha  is  used,  is  not  dearer  than  from  New  Vc 
or  Pb  iladelphia.  To  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  it  is  much  cheaper  than  from  Am 
ica.  Tht; distance  from  Baku  to  Batum  is  900  versts  (1  verst=:1.07  kilometers),  agtii 
which  the  oil  districts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  over  the  ocean  is  very  mo 
further.  Taking  into  consideration  all  these  facts,  say,  that  nahptha  in  America 
growing  less  while  Russia  possesses  enormous  quantities  and  splendid  qualitieis  tl 
the  cost  of  production  in  Russia  is  much  cheaper.  That  the  latter  is  well  situatsd 
regards  markets. 

It  seems  almost  a  certainty  that  the  American  naphtha  industry  must  givo^ 
to  the  Russian,  and  this  period  is  approaching  rapidly,  because  while  Ameriea 
going  backwards  in  this  industry,  Russia  is  progressing,  and  more  capital  is  being 
vest  ed  every  day.  The  Nobel  Com  pany  have  already  invested  a  capital  of  20,000,(XN 
roubles  in  the  Baku  district;  Baku  has  developed  into  a  town  containing  20,000  woi 
men,  whose  experience  and  technical  knowledge  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  1 
American.  During  1882  Baku  has  shipped,  say,  only  via  the  Caspian  S^a,  25,000,( 
XK>ods  of  naphtha,  including  12,000,000  poods  petn>leum.  The  railway  which  1 
recently  been  opened  between  Bakn  and  Batum  affords  special  opportunities  of  tni 
poiting  naphtha  across  the  Black  Sea.  To  prove  the  capacity  of  the  Nobel  Compa 
to  undersell  the  American  production,  they  sell  theirs,  the  tirst  quality,  at  ths  1 
price  of  25  copecks  (10  cents)  per  pood  (40  pounds),  without  barrels. 

E.  G.  VAN  RIPBB, 

OofMIll 

United  States  Consulate, 

MosooWy  December  31, 18S3. 


8XJ0AB  AHD  PETBOLEUK  OF  CABDEHiS. 

REPORT  BY  OOMMEROIAL  AGENT  NTTKEZ,  OF  OABDEMAJL 

Sngar  and  molasses  are  the  staples  of  overshadowing  promioenoe 
thiH  district  of  the  island  of  Gnba,  thoagh  there  are  others,  sacb  as  i 
phaltnm,  honey,  mahogany,  and  cedar,  that  arc  increasing  in  impo 

ance. 

The  centrifugal  sugar  is  the  article  principally  manufactured  for  a 
ex|)orted  from  Cardenas,  and  its  manufacture  is  increasing,  while  tli 
of  melada  is  decreasing,  having  fallen  off  from  18,345  hogsheads  in  U 
to  3,9:^5  hogsheads  in  1882. 

Melada  is  a  low  class  of  sugar,  and  is  nothing  more  than  thejuioe 
tlu^  cane  boiled  to  a  certain  consistency,  but  without  reaching  the  11 
point  of  cryKtallization.  The  centrifugal  sugar  passes  throogh  sevci 
procesHeH,  and  finally  through  the  centrifugal  apparatus,  after  whiol 
is  read.v  for  ])ackage  and  shipment.  It  is  possible  to  cut  the  oane  fkn 
the  field,  run  it  through  the  press,  extract  and  clear  the  jaioei  and  p 
it  through  the  various  boilings  and  evaporations,  and  finallj  throa 
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iiiigal  apparatas,  and  have  it  stowed  and  ready  for  its  market 
)  day. 

[lowing  table  will  show  the  products  that  have  been  shipped 
denas  for  the  past  foar  years : 

8ugar$  $hipped  in  1879,  1880,  1881,  1862. 

ds 104,625 

1,443 

ds 103,302 

162 

ds 103,459 

2,267 

ds 147,735 

1,170 

1,134 


Melada  shipped  in  same  years. 

Hogsheads. 

18,345 

7,230 

^ 4.028 

3,935 

Molasses  shipped  in  the  same  years. 

4s 41,983 

5,481 

Ab 54,413 

5,380 

ids 50.156 

4,847 

ydM 71,226 

7,115 

Honey  and  asphaltumy  same  years, 

am hlids..  556 

am hhds..  922 

am ■- hhds..  375 

tierces..  497 

am hhds..  747 

(2  there  were  559  mahogany  and  cedar  logs  shipi)ed  from  this 

jl  of  a  very  snperior  quality  has  been  struck  near  Cardenas,  and 
pumped  to  advantage.    It  is  said  to  be  a  purer  oil  than  any 
1  imported  from  the  United  States. 

il  statistics  have  not  yet  been  published  here,  but  it  is  generally 
d  that  there  is  a  falling  of^  of  the  sugar  crop  of  1882  and  1883, 
listrict,  of  20  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  former  year, 
I  nmch  new  land  had  been  brought  into  cultivation  for  cane 
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The  promise  of  a  large  crop  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  was  gen- 
erous, but  the  failure  of  raius  caused  that  promise  to  be  compromiHedy 
and  has  proved  disastrous  to  many  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation 
and  shipment  of  that  great  staple. 

There  are  many  considerations  which  cloud  with  doubt  the  future 
prosperity  of  this  island.  The  first  is  the  competition  of  the  saccharine 
matter  of  other  countries  from  other  vegetable  proiluctions  than  the 
sugar  cane ;  and  another  consideration  more  formidable  than  the  first 
is  the  oppressive  burdens  which  land  and  imj^rovements  here  have  to 
bear. 

The  tax  on  city  property  in  Cardenas  is  16  per  cent,  of  its  incomes, 
less  25  ])er  cent,  of  the  tax  allowed  for  repairs ;  while  the  tax  on  plan- 
tations is  2  per  cent,  in  the  capacity  of  production,  less  62  per  cent,  of 
the  tax  allowed  for  expenses. 

The  exx)ort  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses,  which  necessaiily  are  borne 
by  the  estates  producing  these  commodities,  are  as  follows :  On  sugaTi 
$5.45,  Spiiuish  gold,  per  hogshead  of  620  kilograms,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  hogshead  is  larger.  Five  dollars  and  forty-five  cents  Spanish 
gold  is  equivalent  to  $5.0794  United  States  gold,  and  620  kilograms  are 
equivalent  to  1,368.31  pounds. 

The  export  duty  on  molasses  is  $2,  Spanish  gold,  i)er  hogshead  of  600 
kilograms,  which  in  the  United  States  currency  and  measure  is  $1.86| 
American  gold  per  124.22  gallons,  a  gallon  being  equal  to  4.83  kilograms. 
These  duties  are  collected  now  with  a  reduction  of  16  per  cent. . 

Another  element  that  works  silently  but  injuriously  against  the  mate- 
rial interest  of  the  island  is  the  lottery  system,  which  takes  from  the  labor 
field  a  large  number  of  hands  and  diverts  the  wages  of  labor  into  a  very 
unproductive  and  demoralizing  channel. 

JOSEPH  A.  NUNEZ, 

Commercial  Agent 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

CardenaSy  Cubay  June  8, 1883. 


GOTTON  AND  GOTTOIT  GOODS  TRADE  OF  KEXICO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LAMBERT,  OF  BAN  BLA8, 

Cotton  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  in  this  portion  of  the  State  of 
and  is  grown  on  the  alluvial  belt  running  parallel  with  the  coast, 
well  as  up  the  valleys  of  the  San  Pedro  and  Santiago  Rivers. 

The  average  crop  will  yield  a  bale  and  a  half  to  the  acre,  but  two 
a  half  bales  are  frequently  realized  in  a  favorable  season.    Each 
contains  about  IGO  pounds,  and  that  weight  is  strictly  adhered  to 
the  reason  that  two  of  them  make  a  load  for  a  pack-mule. 

There  is  enough  planted  in  this  vicinity  to  produce  an  excess  of  loGfl/ 
demand,  i)rovide<l  it  yielded  as  much  per  acre  regularly  and  was  as  sai^ 
a  crop  as  that  planted  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.    It  is,  however,  ft^ 
tacked  by  the  worm,  and  a  climatic  phenomena  also  prevails  which  reii- 
ders  cotton-raising  at  the  present  time  a  precarious    nndertaklngt 
Although  our  seasons  are  distinctly  separatefl  by  the  wet  and  dry  pe- 
riods, yet  there  is  liable  to  occur,  dnring  the  latter  part  of  Januiu; 
and  early  part  of  February  in  each  year,  a  short  si>ell  of  showers  called 
el  tiempo  de  las  carhannelasy  which  is  a  provincial  proverb  meaning  ^^tte 
time  of  weekly  offerings  to  the  shepherds." 
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Cotton  is  generally  planted  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  durin^ir  the 
mouths  of  September  and  October,  consequently  the  boll  is  about 
formetl  when  this  nnfriendly  season  arrives.  A  few  days  of  cloudy 
wejitlier  at  the  setting  of  the  boll,  or  a  continued  shower  without  an  in- 
terval of  sunshine,  or  a  few  cold  nights  in  succession,  absolutely  kills 
the  boll,  which  immediately  drox)s  and  the  plant  dies.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  cotton-raising  in  this  immediate  vicinity  cannot  be  rated 
a  remunerative  crop  to-day.  The  introduction  of  a  seed  that  will 
grow  a  more  rugged  plant,  or  fixing  a  difterent  season  for  i>lantiiig,  may 
place  this  important  staple  under  certain  and  successful  conditions. 
As  it  is,  however,  manufacturers  are  frequently  comi^elled  to  buy  hirgely 
from  Mazatlan  and  Acapulco,  and  in  some  instances  from  New  York. 
Guadalajai-a,  the  capital  of  this  State,  situated  about  250  miles  inland, 
up  on  the  elevated  plateaus,  is  also  a  purchaser  away  from  home. 

Cotton  culture  is  a  comparatively  new  industry  in  Acapulco,  which 
place  a  century  ago  was  the  great  commercial  center  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Mexico. 

MANUFACTURING  DATA. 

There  are  four  cotton  factoiies  in  this  consular  district;  two  at  Tepic 
and  two  at  Santiago.  At  Tepic  is  tlie  Jauja,  owned  by  the  well-known 
boase  of  Barron,  Forbes  &  Co.  of  that  plao^.  It  is  situated  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  It  oi>erates  5,000  ring  spindles,  and  employs  350 
bands.  This  factory  has  just  been  supplied  with  a  complete  new  outfit 
of  machinery,  all  purchased  in  England. 

The  total  output  for  1883  was  98,000  pieces  of  32  varas  each,  making 
3,136,000  varas.*  The  other  is  called  Bella  Vista,  situated  5  miles  from 
town,  and  is  owned  by  Aguirre  &  Co.  This  thrifty  est^iblishment  is 
operating  4,000  ring  spindles  and  employs  300  hands.  They  have  just 
sapplemented  their  old  machinery  by  a  new  entire  outfit  of  modem 
American  invention,  lately  purchased  in  the  Eastern  States.  Their 
product  equals  that  of  Jauja. 

The  two  smaller  factories  in  the  town  of  Santiago  arc  named  La 
Tabrica  de  Santiago  and  La  Fabrica  del  Kio.  The  former  runs  512 
d^  spindle  frames,  employing  40  hands,  with  a  yearly  output  of  10,500 
pieces  of  30  varas  each.  The  latter  has  an  equal  number  of  ring  spin- 
^  employs  the  same  number  of  hands,  with  an  equal  annual  yield. 

^ages  are  less  than  those  paid  to  similar  operatives  in  the  United 
^es,  and  children  are  largely  utilized,  there  being  no  enforced  legal 
w^ttctions. 

^  entire  product  of  these  mills,  as  well  as  others  in  this  republic, 
^  sale  for  all  they  make  at  home— not  a  yard  is  sent  out  of  the  country. 
Bav  cotton  delivered  at  either  of  these  factories  will  average  about  18 
^teper  pound  clear,  or  5  cents  per  i>ound  in  the  seed.  The  class  cor- 
'^H)Qds  with  our  low  middlings.  The  stai)le  is  strong  and  fine,  but 
cx^ingly  carelessly  handled  in  picking,  baling,  and  sending  to  market. 
They  manufacture  nothing  resembling  our  fine  muslins  at  all.  Their 
Mocts  are,  Lona,  aloosely-woven  coarse  article  abcmt  the  weight  of  our 
^iflck.  It  costs  from  14  to  16  cents  per  vara  at  the  mill  wholesale,  and 
fttuta  from  25  to  28  cents  per  vara.  The  duty  on  anything  we  make 
^Idch  resembles  this  class  of  goods  is  11  cents  a  meter,  equal  to  about 
iOeents  a  yard.  The  other  class  is  called  Manta,  which  closely  resem- 
bles our  heavy  unbleached  muslin.    This  costs  at  the  mill  wholesale 

*A  MexioMi  vara  is  33  American  inchett,  and  there  is  a  permanent  disconnt  on  Mez- 
ieao  doUan  of  from  14  to  16  per  cent,  in  buying  exchange. 
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from  10  to  12^  cents  per  vara,  and  retails  at  from  12^  to  15|  cents  per 
vara.    The  duty  on  this  kind  of  ^oods  made  in  the  United  States  is 

9.40  cents  a  meter,  equal  to  about  8.50  cents  per  yard  of  our  measure 

• 

THE  COTTON-GOODS  TRADE   OF  MEXICO. 

All  the  finer  grades  of  cotton  fabrics  are  imported  from  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States;  the  principal  part  comes 
from  the  former,  while  the  latter  furnishes  the  least.  This  unequal  di- 
vision is  not  owing  to  the  inferiority-  of  our  manufacture;  on  the  con- 
trary, its  superiority  among  consumers  is  universally  admitted ;  but  the 
entire  mercantile  community,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes  in  this  con- 
sular distiict,  are  foreigners,  with  foreign  alliances  of  long  standing. 
They  naturally  patronize  their  own  countrymen,  as  Americans  do  theirs; 
but  greater  than  all  these  considerations,  however,  are  the  subtle  for- 
eign prejudices  existing  against  American  intervention  in  this  great  un- 
developed commercial  field.  Many  of  the  wiser  ones  plainly'  **8ee  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,"  and  are  commencing  to  order  from  the  United 
States ;  others  will  continue  the  present  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  The 
time  has  arrived  at  last  when  we  should  understand  ourselves. 

We  have  been  largely  prevented  from  competition  in  a  contest  where 
we  had  the  natural  right  of  a  fair  hearing,  and  the  geographical  advant- 
age of  closer  proximity. 

That  day  has  passed ;  we  should  no  longer  cater  to  our  commercial 
enemies.  It  is  honorable  and  manly  now  to  openly  assert  that  we  enter 
the  field  to  stay,  as  competitors  for  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  our  neighboring  sister  republic. 

Our  sailing  vessels  and  steamships  are  now,  and  ourrailroads  in  thirty 
days  will  be,  carrying  the  commercial  treasures  of  the  United  States 
through  the  very  center  of  the  sister  republic,  and  offering  them  for  ex- 
change at  their  national  capital. 

HOW  TO  ENLARGE  OUB  TRADE  IN  MEXICO. 

All  the  great  common  carriers  before  mentioned  know  very  well  that 
they  increase  their  earnings  as  our  commerce  extends;  therefore,  in  the 
present  competitive  business  race  they  have  to  contribute  their  share  in 
the  direction  of  fares  and  freights. 

British  vs.  American  freight  charges. — For  example:  two  barks  arrived 
at  this  port  last  December.  One  sailed  under  the  British  flag  from  New* 
port,  Wales,  laden  with  steel  rails,  a  very  undesirable  cargo ;  the  other 
sailed  under  the  American  flag  from  New  York,  laden  with  engine  ma- 
chinery and  railroad  supplies;  stowed  with  loose  coal.  The  latter  re- 
ceived' $5  per  ton  more  than  the  former. 

I  am  of  course  glad  to  see  our  merchant  marine  obtain  good  charters 
and  earn  large  profits  for  their  owners  in  these  days  of  trial  for  Amer> 
ican  shipping;  nevertheless,  I  am  constrained  to  call  attention  to  this  one 
fact  which  came  under  my  official  knowledge,  and  which  I  need  not  say 
in  connection  with  present  controversy  is  not  the  way  to  help. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  simple  justice  to  state  that  there  are  three  very  im- 
portant  factors  underlying  this  whole  question,  namely: 

First.  A  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  two  republics  should  be  i^greed 
upon. 

Secona.  Cheaper  transportation. 

Third.  Cheaper  telegraphic  facilities. 

Beyond  this,  our  manufacturers  at  home,  not  only  of  the  textile  &briet| 
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bat  of  every  other  thing  to  be  introdaced  into  this  coiiutry,  must  also 
distinctly  understand,  if  they  really  want  this  trade,  that  they  must  es- 
tabliAh  themselves  here  in  some  shape.  They  must  do  away  with  thirty 
and  sixty  days'  credit  and  conform  more  for  awhile  to  the  old  methods 
of  the  country,  viz,  longer  credits  and  larger  profits,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  they  mast  cause  to  be  taught  in  every  public  school  throughout 
the  fJnited  States  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  hmguage 

These  few  easily  accomplished  prerequisites  inaugurated,  with  cheap 
water,  railroad,  and  telegraphic  facilities  at  hand,  the  Euroi)ean  trader 
iu voluntarily  becomes  an  enforced  purchaser  of  American  products; 
otherwise  his  inevitable  retiremeut  from  the  coinuierical  field  of  Mexico 
is  simply  a  question  of  time,  depeudeut  solely  upon  the  length  of  purse. 

KlClIAliD  LAxMBERT. 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

San  Bias  J  February  20,  1884. 


TAHEKAHA  BARK  OF  HEW  ZEALAND. 

REPORT  BY  OOXSUL  GRIFFiy,  OF  AVOKLAND. 

Tanekaha  bark  is  a  product  peculiar  to  New  Zealaud.    It  is  found  in 

no  other  couutry  in  the  world.    Dunng  the  last  few  years  considerable 

qaantities  of  it  have  been  exported  to  Europe,  where  it  is  highly  prized 

on  account  of  its  superior  dyeing  and  tanning  properties.    Eecent  tests 

have  established  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  vegetable  dyes  in  the 

world,  and  especially  for  yellow,  pink,  and  fawn  colors.    Tin*,  tree  pro- 

dueinK  the  barkb3longs  to  the  genus  Phyllocladus^  comprising  the  trees 

known  as  the  ^^  celery-leaved  pines."    It  belongs  to  the  same  section  of 

the  conifers  as  the  well-known  yew  of  Europe  and  North  America, 

although  it  differs  widely  from  it  in  habit  and  appearam^e.    Only  five 

species  of  the  genus  Phyllocladus  are  known  to  exist.    Three  of  these 

are  peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  and  one  is  a  native  of  Tasmania,  and  the 

other  inhabits  the  mountains  of  the  great  island  of  Borneo.    The  New 

Zealand  species  are  as  follows:  1st.  The  PhyllocladuH  tricliomanoideSj 

the  tanekaha  of  the  Maoris.    2d.  PoyllocladuH  (jlauca^  or  toat4)a.    3d. 

Ph^ll4icladu9  Alpina,  mountain  tanekaha.    The  two  species  found  out- 

siile  of  New  Zealand  are  but  little  known,  and  are  not  applied  to  any 

economic  |>uri>ose8.     The  Tasmaniau  plant  is  the  PhifHocladus  rhom- 

hoidalin^  and  is  plentiful  in  the  hilly  parts  of  that  island,  forming  a  tree 

abont  441  or  50  feet  in  height.    The  species  in  Borneo  is  called  Phyllo- 

eludus  hypophylUi.    It  rarely  attains  a  greater  height  than  20  feet,  and 

only  ^rows  at  ccmsiderable  distance  on  the  mountains. 

THE  TANEKAHA  TREE. 

The  tanekaha  is  a  very  bountiful  tree.  It  attains  a  height  of  CO  to 
70  feet  and  the  trunk  is  from  2  to  3  fei*t  in  diameter.  The  timber  from 
this  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  strength  and  durability.  It  is  very  close 
in  ttie  jLcraiii  ami  is  of  a  reddish-white  color.  It  is  especially  adapted 
for  piles,  slee|>ers,  planking,  &c.  It  is  alsr)  used  for  spars  and  masts 
for  Mniall  vessels,  but  is  too  henvy  for  large  ones.  The  tree  has  a  very 
peculiar  upiK5araiice  and  when  once  seen  cannot  easily  be  forgotten.  It 
throws  OQt  its  small  thin  branches  with  wonderful  regularity,  almost  at 
right  angles  with  the  trunk.    The  foliage  consists  of  coriaceous,  obovate. 
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toothed  pliyllodia,  so  nearly  resembling  leaves  that  they  are  often  mis- 
taken for  them.  In  other  words,  the  so-called  leaves  of  the  tanekaha 
tree,  and  indeed  of  all  the  adult  species  of  the  Fhyllocladus^  are  composed 
of  the  flattened  and  expanded  branchlets  of  the  tree  growing  together. 
The  true  leaves  are  seen  only  on  the  seedling  plants  and  are  linear  and 
shari>ly  pointed,  but  these  soon  drop  off  and  their  places  are  taken  by 
the  ilattened  branchlets  above  referred  to,  which  are  expanded  horizon- 
tally and  are  variously  lobed.  In  some  species  the  flowers  grow  from 
out  of  the  phyllodia,  showing  that  they  are  not  simple  bodies,  bat  in 
such  case^  consist  of  leaves  and  stems  combined — inflorescence  and  flow- 
ers of  the  same  nature  a«  in  Da^srydium^  except  that  the  flowers  of  these 
are  often  clustered  together  and  sunk  in  fleshy  peduncles.*  The  tane- 
kaha tree  is  a  very  common  one  in  New  Zealand,  and  is  scattered  all 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  North  Islan<l  as  far  south  as  Lake 
Taupo,  in  latitude  39^  south,  and  from  thence  more  sparingly  to  Cook 
Strait,  attaining  its  southern  limit  in  the  province  of  Nelson.  An  in- 
teresting fact  connected  with  this  tree  is  that  it  will  make  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  walking  sticks  in  the  world.  The  metho<l  pui-8aed  by 
bushmen  is  to  bruise  the  bark  of  the  sapling  at  regular  intervals  and 
after  a  few  days  cut  the  sapling  down  and  peel  oft  the  bark.  The  stick 
then  presents  a  beautiful  mottled  surface,  altogether  unique,  and  of  a 
bright  red  and  white  color,  which  will  always  remain.  The  peculiar 
color  of  the  wood  and  the  frequency  of  the  knots,  caused  by  the  growth 
of  the  numerous  branches,  and  the  large  percentage  of  tannin  con- 
tained in  the  bark,  help  to  form  these  distinguishing  and  variegated 
characteristics. 

THE  BABK  AND  ITS  USES. 

The  bark  of  the  tanekaha  has  a  smooth  surface,  and  is  of  a  brownish- 
gray  color,  something  like  the  hickory  of  North  America,  but  is  not 
so  smooth  and  glossy. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  tanekaha  bark  in  the  autumn  of 
1882,  when  I  found  a  large  quantity  of  it  lying  on  the  Queen  street 
wharf  in  Auckland,  awaiting  shipment.  Upon  inquiry,  I  Teamed  that 
it  has  been  an  article  of  export  in  limited  quantities  for  many  years. 
I  at  once  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  James  Hector,  of  the  Colonial  Mu- 
seum at  Wellington,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  such  information  as 
he  might  possess  in  regard  to  it.  Dr.  Hector  informed  me  that  the 
bark  was  a  very  valuable  dyestuff,  but  that  the  tree  was  rarely  met 
with  in  the  south.  He  said,  however,  that  if  I  would  send  him  a  sample 
of  the  bark  grown  in  the  province  of  Auckland,  he  would  forward  me 
an  analysis  of  it.  A  sample  was  procured,  and  its  receipt  was  acknowl- 
eged  in  the  following  report  from  Mr.  Skey,  the  New  Zealand  govern- 
ment analysist : 

New  Zealand  Geological  Survey  Laboratort, 

Wellington,  June  8,  1883. 

[Be»nU  of  analysU  of  specimen  No.  3498,  forwarded  by  G.  W.  Griffin,  United  Statea  oonanl  at  AiMk 

land.    Received  30th  liay.  1888.] 

The  dry  bark  contains  28.66  per  cent,  of  tanning  mattersi  principally  cateohine 
and  allied  acids,  tannic  acids  forming  the  remaining  portions.  It  is  a  good  dyeiiiK 
bark  for  yellow  pink  and  fawn  colors,  and  is  held  in  nigh  esteem  in  ooiumerce  at  it 
fast  dye. 

O.  W.  8KET. 

*  See  Hooker's  Flora. 
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I  was  sorprided  at  the  large  amount  of  taunin  coiitaiued  in  the  bark, 
and  concladed  to  prepare  without  any  delay  a  report  upon  it  for  the 
DepartineDt  of  State,  that  the  information  mi^^ht  be  communicated  to 
the  leather  and  glove  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Edgar,  of  Auckland,  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  its  uses 
as  a  dye,  says  it  is  especially  desirable  for  coloring  basils,  a  saddle-cloth 
with  fine  leather  on  one  side  and  wool  on  the  other.  Mr.  Edgar,  how- 
ever, says  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  prepare  the  bark  for  a  dye-stulf  here, 
as  it  hae  to  be  rasped  before  it  can  be  used,  and  no  machinery  has  been 
employed  for  that  purpose  in  the  colony.  The  bark  is  also  said  to  have 
no  saperior  as  an  organic  mordant.  The  astringents  classed  as  organic 
mordants  are  preferred  to  other  astringeiir^^,  because  the  tannin  which 
they  contain  is  accompanied  by  very  little  coloring  matter.  Tannin, 
when  pure^  consists  of  a  whitish  powder,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water 
and  has  a  sharp  astringent  taste. 

A  few  years  ago  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  barks  of  New  Zealand 
was  made  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Julius  Vogel.  They  were  tested  against 
those  imported  into  the  colony  for  tanning  purposes  from  Victoria  and 
Soath  Australia.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  quantity  of  tannin  in 
the  several  barks  operated  upon : 

Amount  of  tannin  in  tarioua  barks. 


I  I  Percentage  of  tannin. 

I  Percentage 

Nature  of  bark.  .  of  water  aa 


received.  •  In  normal 
bark. 


In  dry 
bark. 


I 

/u«ea  (Black  birch) 10.59 

X^Mrydiaim  cupreftinum  (Riroo) 1 1. 21 

r  r«ftu«eiw  (Rata) 15.87 

d^ntatua  (Rlnam) 12.15 

(Black  watUe) 9.90 


■ 

6.9 

7.62 

».8 

4.81 

15.2 

18.56 

19.12 

21.78 

25.8 

28.32 

The  rima  and  black  birch  were  sample.'t  taken  from  a  large  quantity 
of  bark  ground  for  use  in  Messrs.  Guilford  &  Co.'s  tannery.  The  rata 
is  of  the  so-called  '*  sugar-loaf "  variety.  The  black  wattle  is  grown  in 
Adelaide,  and  is  from  a  bulk  of  150  tons  at  that  time  lying  at  the  tan- 
nery yard. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  black  wattle  yielded  a 
macb  larger  percentage  of  tannin  than  any  other,  but  even  that  cele- 
brated bark  is  not  equal  t^  the  tanekaha,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
if  tbere  is  any  other  substance  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  yieldin;;:  so 
large  a  percentage  of  tannin.  The  highest  yield  of  tannin  is  found  in 
l^lls,  or  gall-nuts,  hard,  woody  excresences  formed  by  an  insect  on  the 
twigs  of  the  dwarf  oak  {Quercus  infectorla)  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  nutmeg.  According  to  an  analysis  of 
Oaibord  the  yield  of  tannic  acid  from  galls  is  65  per  cent. 

Tbe  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  component  parts  of  gall- 
nnts:  Tannic  acid,  65 ;  gallic  acid,  2 ;  ellagic  and  lutes-gallic  acid,  brown 
extractive  substance,  2.5 ;  gum,  2.5 ;  starch,  2 ;  sugar,  1.3 ;  chlorophyi 
and  volatile  oil,  0.7;  woody  liber,  10.5;  water,  11.15.  The  principal 
Boarces  of  taanin,  however,  are  from  the  bark  of  trees. 

For  a  long  tinoie  it  was  supposed  that  the  oak  bark  was  the  only  sort 
suitable  for  yielding  tannin,  but  now  the  list  of  barks  producing  tannin 
to  a  very  long  one,  and,  moreover,  a  great  variety  of  other  vegetable 
sabetances  are  used,  either  alone  or  as  an  adjunct  to  the  oak  bark.    The 
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bark  of  the  hemlock,  the  Abies  ca/nadensU  of  science,  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  tannin  in  the  United  States.  Abont  100,000  barrels  of  hem- 
lock-bark extract  are  annually  produced  in  America,  and  of  this  quantity 
a  Boston  firm  alone  manufactures  72,000  barrels.  The  tanneries  in  the 
United  States  consume  annually  1,250,000  cords  of  hemlock  bark,  which 
is  produced  in  nine  States.  As  the  yield  of  this  bark  is  about  7  cords 
to  an  acre^  the  yearly  consumption  implies  a  clearinjc  of  178,000  acres. 
The  bark  is  usually  stripped  from  the  trees  cut  for  timber,  and  as  the 
demand  for  hemlock  timber  exceeds  the  supply,  both  timber  and  bark 
will  soon  become  exhausted. 

The  American  chestnut  is  also  very  largely  used  in  the  United  States 
for  tanning  purposes,  and  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Campbell 
Morfit,  to  produce  a  tannin  that  will  render  leather  far  more  solid  and 
flexible  than  that  prepared  with  oak. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  for 
the  following  table,  showing  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  vegetable  substances  containing  tannin,  prepared  for  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Philadelphia : 

A  table  showing  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  various  vegetable  substances  containing  tannin^ 
prepared  for  the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
places  from  which  they  were  obtained. 

Per  cent. 

of  tannin. 

Ground  tinmac  (mixed),  from  Wincheflter,  Va 24. 18 

Sumac  {lihus  cotinus)^  Hallsborough,  Va 24, 08 

Sumac  (Rhus  glabra)^  Georgetown,  D.  C 26. 10 

Leaves  of  sweet  fern  {Cknnptonia  asplenifolia),  from  near  Boston,  Mass 9. 42 

Leaves  of  Polygonum  amphibiumj  from  Nebraska 11. 6 

Ephedra  antisyphilitic4ij  from  table-lands  of  Arizona  and  Utah 11.9 

Bark  of  s^  eet-gum  (Liquidambar  styradflua),  from  District  of  Columbia 8. 36 

Bark  of  red  oak  (Ouercus  rubra),  from  Canton,  111 5. 55 

Bark  of  white  oak  ( Quercus  alba),  from  Canton,  III 8.  ^ 

Crushed  quercitron  bark  (Quercus  nigra),  from  Winchester,  Va 6. 47 

Bark  of  Quercus  cocoinea,  irom  Canton,  111 7.78 

Bark  of  Quercus  macrocarpa,  from  Canton,  111 7. 85 

Bark  of  hemlock  {Abies  canadensis),  from  Van  Ettenville,  N.  Y 9. 5 

Of  the  above  barks  the  sumac  {Rhus  glabra)  yielded  the  largest  per- 
centage of  tannin.  It  is  used  principally  as  a  mordant  for  red  colors, 
and  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  febrifuge.  The  tanekaha  bark  has  long 
been  known  to  the  Maoris  as  a  valuable  dyeing  material.  They  used 
it  extensively  in  coloring  their  cloth,  flax  mats,  and  basket-ware,  and 
prefer  it  now  to  any  other  brown  and  yellow  dye. 

GATHERING  AND  SHIPPING  TANEKAHA  BABK. 

The  bark  is  principally  gathered  by  the  Dutch  settlers  at  Puhoi,  n 
Mahurangi,  and  by  the  natives  on  their  own  land  at  Hokianga,  Bay  ( 
Islands,  Maugonut,  &c.    They  strip  the  tree  of  its  bark  by  making 
transverse  cut  with  a  tomahawk  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  at  tl 


bottom,  and  a  similar  cut  just  below  the  junction  of  the  branches.  Th< 
then  make  vertical  incisions  with  a  keen  knife,  and  remove  the  bark 
long,  narrow  strips.  The  branches  large  enough  to  contain  bark  of 
value  are  stripped  in  the  same  way.  The  tree,  if  not  too  large,  is  geK'- 
erally  cut  down  and  the  bark  is  removed  more  easily ;  it  is  no  use  to  tc^ 
to  save  the  tree,  as  removing  the  bark  invariably  kills  it  The  tanner* 
is  deposited  by  the  sap  principally  in  the  inner  portion  of  the  oat^^ 
bark,  and  the  outer  portion  of  the  inner  bark,  or  liber.  It  is  the  ensto^"" 
here  to  gather  the  bark  in  the  winter.    It  should,  however,  be  oollecte^s 
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in  the  Bpiing,  for  the  tannin  is  the  most  abundant  at  the  time  of  the 
matest  flow  of  sap,  which  always  occurs  at  that  season.  The  reason 
m  gathering  the  bark  in  the  winter  is  that  farmers  and  bushmen  have 
more  leisure  for  snch  work  at  that  time  than  any  other. 

The  bark,  after  it  is  palled  off,  is  carted  in  bulk  to  a  settlement,  where 
it  is  put  up  in  bundles  from  4  to  5  feet  in  length  and  shipped  to  Auck- 
land, and  firom  thence  reshipped  to  London.    As  it  is  bulky  it  is  usually 
shipped  as  dunnage;  consequently,  vessels  seldom  take  it  from  more 
than  one  firm,  so  that  in  cleaning  out  the  hold  of  the  ship  after  remov- 
ing the  cargo  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  separating  it.    The  freight  in 
this  way  costs  onl^'  about  $16  per  ton  to  London.    If  the  bark  were 
properly  ra8i>ed,  pressed,  and  shipped  in  bales  it  would  command  a 
mnch  higher  price,  and  give  far  more  satisfaction  to  the  manufacturers 
than  the  present  mode  of  shipment,  as  it  would  then  be  ready  for  use» 
Several  American  machines,  among  those  one  bj^  Mr.  F.  .Gayton 
Clarke,  of  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  have  recently  been  invented  for  disin- 
tegratiDg  bark,  which  could  very  advantageously  be  introduced  here. 

DESTINATION  AND  PRICE. 

Nearly  all  this  bark,  sooner  or  later,  finds  its  way  to  Grenoble  in  the 
sooth  of  France^  where  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  kid  gloves. 
Grenoble  is  said  to  be  the  largest  manufacturing  center  for  kid  gloves 
in  the  world. 
The  price  of  tanekaha  bark  in  Auckland  is  usually  about  $40  per  ton. 
price  in  London  is  fluctuating,  and  varies  from  $150  to  $250  per 
tm.  This  fluctuation  is  said  to  be  oocasioned  by  the  demand  for  the 
P&rticnlar  kind  or  shade  of  kid  gloves  which  the  bark  is  employed  to 
color. 

Ibe  French  are  said  to  possess  a  higher  degree  of  skill  in  the  art  of 
kather  dyeing  than  the  x>eople  of  any  other  country.    It  is  certain  that 
fle  best  and  neatest  fitting  kid  gloves  imported  into  Australasia  come 
bm  France,  where  the  greatest  care  is  taken  in  the  preparation  and 
eoloring  of  the  skins.    In  order  to  make  them  soft,  full,  and  flexible 
tbej  are  dressed  with  a  pre])aration  of  wheat  flour  and  ef^g  yolks» 
The  skins  are  made  uniform  by  shaving  any  part  of  them  that  is  thicker 
than  another  with  a  sharp  instrument.    The  leather  is  next  examined 
for  imperfections,  and  if  a  flaw  is  found  in  one  of  the  skins  it  is  laid 
aade.    The  cutting  has  to  be  done  by  hand.    No  machinery  has  yet 
been  invente'  for  that  purpose.     Each  piece  is  carefully  measured  in 
order  to  allow  the  proper  stretching  space.     A  Melbourne  firm  recently 
iDade  a  single  purchase  at  Grenoble  of  11,0(K)  dozen  skins,  to  be  pre- 
pared and  colored  as  wanted  for  the  Australasian  market. 

ITS  CULTIVATION  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  tauekaha  tree  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  iu  the  world,. 
ikod  for  that  reason  is  highly  prized  as  an  ornamental  tree  for  parks  and 
earcieos.  It  does  not  readily  bear  transplanting,  and,  like  nearly  all 
Kew  2iealand  forest  trees,  begins  to  die  as  soon  as  the  undergrowth  and 
inrrounding  bush  are  cut  away,  it  will,  however,  grow  very  well  from 
ttie  M'ed  by  sowing,  an<l  could  easily  be  acclimatized  and  especially  in 
the  Stafe«  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  and  also  along  the 
Qalf  of  Mexico  in  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,. 
■nd  in  Ctoorgia,  South  Carolina,  and  other  southern  Suites  of  the  Union. 
She  tree  thrives  well  both  on  dry  alluvial  lands  on  heavy  loams  and. 
iu  light  soils  of  hill-sides. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  TANNERIES. 

There  are  119  fellmongery,  tanuing,  and  currying  e8tabli8hmeut8  in 
Kew  Zealand.  Of  these,  12  are  located  in  Auckland,  34  in  Canterburyf 
29  in  Otago,  2  in  Taranaki,  12  in  Wellington,  19  in  Hawkes  Bay,  6  in 
Marlborough,  4  in  Nelson,  and  3  in  Westland.  The  tanning  noiaterial 
!■  chiefly  imported  from  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  and  some  little  from 
Fyi  and  London.  The  New  Zealand  tanneries  turned  out  last  year 
20,619  hides,  41,877  skins,  60,642  basils,  112,011  sides,  and  15,000  kips 
and  pelts. 

The  tanneries  in  Auckland  are  conducted  upon  a  much  more  exten- 
sive scale  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  colony.  The  112,011  sides  pro- 
duced last  year  were  alone  the  product  of  Auckland.  Auckland  also 
furnishes  about  one-third  of  the  pelts  prepared  in  the  colony.  In  1879 
these  tq^nneries  imported  1,729  tons  of  bark,  valued  at  $77,910.  In 
1880  the  imports  were  2,783  tons,  valued  at  $112,931.  In  1881  the  im- 
ports of  bark  increased  to  3,257  tons,  valued  at  $  176,905,  and  in  1882 
they  were  3,495  tons,  of  the  value  of  $185,410. 

EXPORT  OF  TANEKAHA  BARK. 

The  first  shipment  of  tanekaha  bark  from  Auckland  occurred  in  1873, 
when  24  tons  were  exported.  It  did  not,  however,  attract  much  atten- 
tion and  was  not  followed  by  a  single  shipment  in  1874.  In  1876  the 
extent  of  the  export  was  58  tons.  In  1879  the  amount  rose  to  149,  but 
declined  in  1881  to  only  a  single  ton.  In  1882  the  amount  rose  to  52 
tons,  and  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  the  quantity 
exported  was  375  tons  valued  at  $15,375  (fifteen  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars).  Of  this  quantity,  24  tons  were  sent  to  New 
York. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  tanekaha  bark 
•exported  from  New  Zealand  since  1873 : 

A  table  Bhoioing  the  quantity  and  valu^.ofthe  tanekaha  bark  exported  from  the  colomw  ofXifm 
Zealand  for  each  year  from  1873  to  Iddi,  inclusive,  and  for  the  first  six:  montka  o/ 1883. 


1873 

1874    

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

To  81st  July,  1883. 


Year.  '  Qa»ntity.  .     Valne. 


1 
Tims, 

24 

$1.2» 

NU 

Kil. 

7  : 

309 

s» 

1.M* 

19 

77J 

49 

3,470 

149 

OLSM 

120  , 

S.5M 

1 

49 

5*  i 

i,w 

875  ' 

1 

i&,m 

!  854  ■         M,m 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  quantity  exported 
during  the  present  year  is  almost  equal  to  the  combined  exports  of  all 
the  prece<ling  years  since  1873. 

DIFFERENT   SPECIES  OF  THE  PHYLLOCLADUS, 

■ 

The  other  New  Zealand  species  of  the  PhyllocladuSf  like  those  of  Tu* 
cnania  and  Borneo,  are  not  used  for  economic  purposes.    The  to**tiNI 
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iPhyllocladus  glauca)  although  a  smaller,  is,  if  possible,  a  uiuch  more 

b-:«ij.  it'll  1  tree  than  thetanekaha  (Pkylloclfidwt  tricomanoides).    It  rarely 

atraios  a  Iieigrht  of  more  than  40  feet,  with  a  trank  diameter  of  18  iuches. 

ItM  leaves,  however,  are  much  larger,  and  its  mode  of  growth  much  more 

striking  aud  laxariant    Its  timber  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 

tMoekaba,  bnt  is  not  used  on  account  of  its  small  size.    It  is  found  occa- 

Bionally  iu  sheltered  places  from  Hokianga  to  Lake  Taupo,  in  the  North 

Inland,  but  is  nowhere  very  plentiful,  and  has  not  been  observed  further 

aoath  than  the  thirty-ninth  parallel.    I  have  had  some  of  the  dry  bark 

analyzed,  which  yielded  23  per  cent,  of  tannin. 

The  third  species  of  this  tree,  the  Phyllocladus  Alpina^  is  very  much 
smaller  than  the  others  and  more  like  a  shrub  than  a  tree.  It  varies  in 
height  from  8  to  25  feet,  according  to  situation.  Its  trunk  never  exceeds 
12  inches  in  diameter.  Its  small  size  prevents  any  use  being  made  of 
the  timber,  which,  however,  is  tough  and  durable.  It  is  a  mountain 
plants  rarely  descending  into  lowland  districts,  and  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  !N'orth  Island,  south  of  Lake  Taupo,  and  is  abundant  in  the 
Middle  or  South  Island,  and  especially  in  the  subalpine  forests  of  Nel- 
son an«l  Canterbury.  No  analysis  of  the  bark  of  this  species  of  the 
Pkyllocladus  has  yet  been  made. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 

ContfuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Auckland^  October  3,  1883. 


TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  OHEHT. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  POLAOHEK,  OF  GHENT. 

The  great  industries  of  Ghent  have  passed  a  very  satisfactory  year, 
particularly  the  cotton  and  flax  trade.  The  productions,  however,  could 
not  so  csaaily  be  disposed  of  as  in  former  years,  as  a  strong  competition 
nuikes  itself  hereabout  more  felt  with  every  day,  especially  since  the  in- 
dostries  of  the  surrounding  countries  are  progressing  to  such  a  large 
extent;  yet,  the  manufacturers  here  have  shown  an  energy  aided  with 
long  practice  and  experience,  also  with  gradual  adoption  of  all  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  &c.,  which  alone  has  enabled  them  to  reap  a  fair 
success  against  such  competition. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

Spinning. — ^The  cotton  trade,  almost  the  only  staple  trade  of  Ghent, 
atill  inatntains  a  very  high  position  amongsfc  those  of  the  country.  Its 
most  formidable  rival  is  England.  It  does  not  iiossess,  like  the  latter, 
an  economical  and  very  powerful  organization,  an  improved  division  of 
labor,  the  facility  of  supplying  itself  with  the  raw  material,  an  Immense 
colonial  market,  and  an  admirable  commercial  system.  These  powerful 
elements  are  all  wanting.  But,  such  as  it  is,  it  labors  manfully  to  over- 
come the  weakness  of  its  situation. 

What  oonstitates  the  commercial  strength  of  English  industry'  is  the 

Kictioe,  almost  universally  adopted,  of  dealing  with  commission  houses. 
is  system  is  well  known :  The  commission  bouses  accept  all  the  goods 
la&Gtored  at  the  establishments  they  are  connected  with  and  sell 
on  their  own  account.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  manu- 
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factarers  hav^e  no  other  care,  bat  that  they  get  the  largest  yield  from 
the  labor  of  prodaction;  cotiseqaently  they  economize  the  interest  of  tha 
stockholders. 
These  advantages  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  The  cost  per  spindle  in  their  spinneries  is  almost  one-quarter  leas 
than  that  fitted  up  and  worked  in  Ghent. 

2.  The  English  commercial  organizations  permit  the  manufacturer  to    | 
p  ly  close  attention  to  their  factories.    As  soon  as  produced  they  deliver 
their  goods  to  the  commission  houses,  who  allow  them  the  current  rates 
of  the  day.    The  English  manufacturers  have,  therefore,  no  need  of  as 
large  working  capital  as  those  in  Ghent. 

3.  The  immense  market  open  to  the  English  spinners  enables  them  to 
produce  a  single  series  of  fabrics,  which  is  impossible  here  for  the  reason 
our  manufacturers  are  obliged  to  use  the  cotton  as  shipped,  and  use  the 
same  for  dilferent  grades,  in  order  to  consume  all  the  raw  materiaL 
This  gives  the  English  manufacturers  a  very  large  advantage  in  prodoo* 
iug  cheap  fabrics. 

4.  The  fuel  necessary  to  the  production  of  power  is  much  more  expen- 
sive  in  Ghent  than  in  England. 

It  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  these  advantages  which  English  mana- 
fapturers  enjoy,  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  also  into  a  detailed  ex* 
amination  or  comparison  as  regards  our  increased  duties,  &c.,  which  I 
think  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  report. 

However,  the  past  year  ends  the  crisis  which  has  been  felt  here  for  a 
very  long  time  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  the  manufacturers  expect,  and 
confidently  express  the  certainty  of,  great  improvements  in  the  near 
future. 

The  sale  of  yarns  and  all  other  manufactured  goods  has  been  reguhir.    ' 
and  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  raw  material,  and  in  spite  of   \ 
the  above  detailed  disadvantages,  the  manufacturers  have  been  enabled 
to  sell  all  their  productions  at  fair  and  very  remunerative  figures. 

It  is  impossibletoascertaintheexactquantityof  rawcottonused  hcNNL  ] 
as  there  are  no  official  statistics  published,  and  only  after  diligent  ana  j 
persistent  personal  inquiries  at  the  factories,  I  have  the  figures  whiok  1 
enable  me  to  say  that  there  were  not  less  than  15,000  tons  of  cotton  used  ' 
during  the  year  of  1883.  ' 

Wearing, — The  year  of  1883  has  brought  no  imi)rovement  in  this  de- 
partment,   t  >n  the  contrary,  what  little  motion  it  had  formerly  ha^  been  . 
lately  impeded  by  the  new  French  customs  tariff.    The  almost  prohibi- 
tive duties  render  all  attempts  in  this  line  futile. 

The  weavers  of  Ghent  are  therefore  entirely  cut  off  from  the  other 
European  markets,  not  only  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  but  mainly 
for  the  reason  that  the  other  Euroi>ean  weavers  have  adopted  improve- 
ments, thereby  lessening  the  cost  of  goods,  which  the  weavers  her*9  ue 
slow  in  perceiving,  and,  owing  to  that  strong  competition,  this  braooh 
here  is  evidently  destined  to  supply  only  the  ver^^  small  demand  for  home 
consumption. 

FLAX  MANUFACTURES. 

Spinning, — The  tijix  trade  has  been  particularly  prosperous  durinjf 
the  past  year  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  raw  material. 

Flax  spinning  has  espec;ially  profited  by  this,  as  Russian  flax  has  been 
very  low,  which  facilitated  the  sale  of  such  yarns. 

All  manutV.cured  yarns  have  been  sold  with  rapiiUty,  and  sinoe  the 
mouth  of  August  the  slocks  manufactured  during  the  preceding  yeMS    j 
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have  been  disposed  of;  so,  taking  it  altogether,  this  industry  has  been 
▼ery  reinanerative  during  the  year. 

Wearing. — The  prospects  in  linen-weaving  have  not  changed.  The 
sales,  as  I  anderstood,  for  numeroQM  reasons,  were  always  very  insig- 
nificanty  and  are  daily  becoming  more  so. 

JUTE  MANUFACTURES. 

The  manufacturing  of  jute  yarns  is  promising  to  play  an  important 
part  in  tlie  textile  industry. 

At  its  introduction  in  thiscountry  such  yarns  were  used  only  in  man- 
afaetnriu^  sackcloth  and  canvas.  Lately  it  has  caused  such  competi- 
tion to  the  coarse  linen  yarns  that  its  extensive  use  is  the  direct  cause 
that  fiictories  which  were  fitted  up  to  work  the  Hiien  yarns  have  entirely 
oeaaed,  and  were  obliged  to  turn  their  attention  to  some  other  branch 
of  industry. 

Great  process  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  jute  yarns, 
which  are  said  to  be  extraordinary  in  quality  and  appearance.  Combed 
jate  yams  are  8i)ecially  handsome  on  account  of  their  brilliancy  and  even- 
ness," and,  as  raw  material  takes  to  dye  so  well,  it  is  seen  in  a  variety  of 
CabricSy  and  used  extensively  for  furniture  covering,  curtains,  &c. 

The  demand  for  such  goods  has  been  very  active,  especially  from 
abroad,  and  very  fair  prices  were  realized  for  choice  patterns. 

SUGAB  A»D  SUGAE-EEFINING. 

If  the  cotton  and  fiax  trades,  when  well  managed,  are  able  to  keep 
Hmr  place  amongst  like  indastries  here,  it  is  not  so  with  the  sugar 
and  notably  that  of  sugar-refining. 

I  understood  some  few  years  ago  Ghent  possessed  a  great  number  of 
aogar  reflneries.  bat  now  they  have  mostly  disappeared.  One  of  the 
pioprietors  of  tne  largest  refinery  in  Ghent  having  died  lately,  none 
could  be  foand  to  continue  the  bnsiness,  and  all  the  machinery  had  to 
be  sold  to  the  junk- dealers. 

The  importations  of  sugar  were  from  England,  and  are  believed  to 
have  been  5,265  tons  of  all  grades,  an  increase  of  55  tons  from  1882. 

LUMBER. 

Ghent  is  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  this  part  of  the  conntry 
in  the  lumber  trade.  Its  topographical  situation  is  well  adapted  to  this 
commerce.  The  constant  building  of  proper  docks,  the  sheds  which 
encircle  these  docks,  built  exclusively  for  this  puri>ose,  and  the  railway 
tracks  which  connect  most  of  the  lumber  yards,  are  all  exceptionally 
flaTorable  to  the  trafilc  of  a  commodity  which  requires  a  great  deal  of 
room  and  special  handling,  more  so  than  in  the  United  States,  as  the 
people  hereabouts  are  slow  to  adopt  any  labor-saving  machines  for 
handling  such  bulky  merchandise. 

In  1882  the  importation  of  timber  gave  an  impetus  to  the  port  of 
Ghent.  Daring  that  year  200  vessels  laden  with  timber,  registering 
S2fi97  tons,  and  38  vessels  laden  with  logs,  registering  9,893  tons^  en- 
tered this  port. 

The  Inmber  merchants  were  deceived  in  their  hope  that  the  year  1883 
wwdd  be  a  profitable  one  for  their  business;  they  contracted  for  large 
impoftationB  from  Swedish  and  Eussian  ports,  relying  on  a  latg^  ^A* 
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mandfor  the  projected  public  improvemeuts;  but  unfortunately 
have  been  temporarily  deferred,  and  their  large  stock  remains  h 
unsold.  Katurally  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand,  a  dedioe  i 
price  took  place,  which  brings  a  considerable  loss  to  those  who  h 
that  article. 

SHIPPING  AND  PORT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  year  1883  shows  an  increase  over  the  former  in  the  arrival  o 
ing  vessels,  yet  with  a  decrease  in  the  arrivals  of  steamers,  which 
contrary  of  preceding  years. 

These  are  the  figures : 

Saillug  vessels  entered  in  1883 302 

Sailing  vessels  entered  in  1882 232 

Increase  in  1883  70 

Steamers  entered  in  1883 403      1 

Steamers  entered  in  1882 419      1 

Decrease  in  1883 16 

The  arrivals  of  vessels  with  lumber  and  logs  show  an  excess 
vessels  and  2:^,772  tons  of  the  previous  year. 

Russian  flax  has  employed  21  vessels  representing  7,238  tons,  ag 
30  vessels  representing  9,115  tons  in  1882.  The  difference  arises  n 
that,  owing  to  the  very  low  freight  charges  by  railroads,  flax  was  la 
imported  by  rail. 

As  to  exportations,  the  shipments  of  full  cargoes  of  certain  gooc 
very  rare.  What  little  is  exported  is  carried  by  the  regular  steai 
which  forward  them  and  return  with  goods  landed  at  the  nearest 
port. 

The  arrivals  of  barges  from  Holland  show  also  a  decrease,  528  ba 
representing  45,343  tons  have  arrived,  which  is  a  decrease  of  68  b; 
with  6,119  tons  from  1882. 

The  works  of  the  outer  port  and  of  the  new  locks  at  Sas  de  Oan* 
progressing  steadily,  and  it  may  be  confidently  expected  tilat  theei 
be  finished  about  the  time  fixed  upon.  May,  1884. 

The  district  authorities  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  gro 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  principal  English,  Dutch, and  French  ] 
This  committee  had  to  make  its  report,  which  should  embrace  all 
ommendations,  in  the  month  of  October,  1883.  I  could,  howevei 
ascertain  if  it  hadd  one  so. 

The  foundations  for  the  superstructure  of  the  quays' at  the  outer 
have  been  commenced,  and  doubtless  will  be  finished  in  time  to  t 
them  to  begin  to  work  on  the  main  structure  of  the  quays  proper ;  the 
main  canal  will  only  require  a  little  more  dredging,  and  it  may  hi 
sonably  expected  that  by  spring  of  1885  we  shall  see  the  port  of  G 
ready  to  receive  large  ships  with  ease  and  security. 

It  is  only  when  these  hopes  will  be  realized  that  a  decided  impv 
to  the  commerce  and  direct  importation  and  exportation  may  b 
pected  in  this  city,  as  at  present  all  attempts  at  expansion  of  trade 
to  grief  against  that  fatal  '^  non  possumus." 

The  construction  of  ^^  dry  docks''  was  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand 
the  works  at  the  outer  port,  and  it  appears  however,  that  the  ; 
have  been  for  a  long  time,  and  are  yet  only  under  consideration. 

The  complaints  addressed  to  the  Government  against  the  speed  n 
steamers  were  allowed  to  make  on  the  canal  has  hadabenefldaln 
as  they  are  permitted  to  navigate  at  present  at  the  rate  of  10  kE 
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tere  per  hour,  wbich  is  a  great  iniprovemeiit  on  the  old  autiqiiated  rule 
of  6  kilometers  per  hour. 

The  desire  to  have  the  obstructive  "  custom  declarations  ^  necessary 

to  be  made  at  the  Selzaete  office  (which  is  the  frontier  of  Belgium) 

abolished  has  not  been  realized  yet;  when,  however,  the  larger  vessels 

can  enter  this  ixirt,  it  will  be  then  a  question  of  im[>osing  a  hindrance 

on  8bi|)s  as  ]>rejudicial  as  it  is  useless. 

The  question  of  abolishing  light  and  beacon  dues,  and  also  the  pilot 
dues,  is  liefore  the  house  of  representatives,  but  it  cannot  be  foreseen 
irhat  disposition  will  l>e  made  on  this  matter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ciovernment  does  not  seem  disposed  to  listen 
to  the  many  requests  that  have  been  made  to  establish  uniform  charges 
in  warehouses  of  all  railways  which  center  in  Ghent,  a  measure  which 
18  desired  very  much  by  all  shippers. 

RABBIT  SKINS  AND  HAIR. 

Among  the  prosperous  industries  of  the  city  of  Ghent  may  be  cited 
that  of  dressing  and  dyeing  of  rabbit-skins.  These  goods  are  in  a  very 
luge  demand  by  the  furriers  and  hat  manufacturers;  the  rabbit  hair  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  felt  hats. 

^  The  exports  in  1882  were  very  large,  and  have  considerably  increased 
in  1883.  The  principal  markets,  besides  Europe,  are  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Australia.'  Orders  from  France  have  on  account  of  the  in- 
oeaseof  duty  on  such  furs  materially  decreased.  The  supply  of  rabbit 
luir  is  not  adequate  to  the  steady  demand  of  same. 

CHEMICAL  MANURES. 

The  chemical  manure  trade  is  one  of  very  great  importance  in  this 

Ebof  the  country,  but  has  lately  suffered  a  great  deal  on  account  of  the 
ted  financial  resources  of  the  farmers,  as  the  prices  of  all  their  pro- 
^heen  have  very  low,  and  mostly  for  that  reason  chemical  manure  has 
hen  partially  abandoned  in  favor  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  has  been 
Jch  cheaper  this  year  than  in  any  previous  year,  owing  to  the  very 
bv  freight  charges  and  the  large  quantities  which  have  been  imported.* 

The  total  consumption  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  14,000  tons  in  1882,  and 
v91  reach  over  20,000  tons  for  the  first  six  months  of  1883  alone.  In 
ttis  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Qultivation  of  wheat,  which 
littorbs  the  largest  quantity  of  manure,  has  notably  diminished,  by 
■Mm  of  the  competition  of  foreign  wheat,  mainly  American,  which  is 
^Mrted  in  increasing  quantities.  It  is  evident  that  before  long  the 
^vation  of  wheat  will  cease  to  be  remunerative,  and  doubtless  will 
VTe  the  same  fate  as  the  cultivation  of  flax — which  has  totally  disap- 
PSired  from  certain  agricultural  districts. 

^atoral  phosphates  remain  firm,  especially  the  Belgian  phosphates, 
^h  are  in  great  demand  for  home  consumption,  also  for  exportation, 
Jdwill  easily  hold  their  iulvanced  price  until  there  may  be  some  new 
woveries  to  replace  these  also. 

CEREAL  TRADE. 

Wkeat  trade. — ^The  cereal  trade,  especially  wheat,  was  entirely  de- 
Ittdent  on  the  American  market.  Advices  from  New  York  and  Ghi- 
'iMo  influenced  the  market  here,  and  these  were  followed  by  the  fluctu- 
Wmm  in  tb»ae  named  markets. 
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When  the  first  new  wheat  arrived  from  the  United  States  it  w 
quoted  at  $5.80  per  100  kilograms.  It  fell  $0.80  in  less  than  one  mont 
was  qaoted  at  $4.70  in  October;  since  then  it  has  risen  between  35  ai 
40  cents. 

The  millers  hereabouts  have  a  decided  preference  for  American  n 
winter  wheat,  and  they  willingly  pay  a  little  more  for  such. 

Indian  wheat,  being  very  low,  remains  firm,  and  has  not  varied  moi 
than  50  cents  during  the  last  ten  months.  Grain  which  is  iuiporte 
from  that  country  is  not  very  popular,  and,  as  I  understood!,  not  nine 
used,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kurachee  wheat,  which  the  millers  thin 
compares  very  favorably  with  the  American  wheat. 

The  result  of  the  Belgian  cro[)S  is  above  the  average  of  past  year 
and  would  have  been  extraordinarily  favorable  if  persistent  rains  woqI 
not  have  retarded  the  harvests.  This  explains  the  cause  of  the  larj 
imports  which  took  place  during  the  past  six  months. 

The  demand  for  Belgian  rye  has  been  somewhat  brisker  than  la 
year.  The  largest  part  of  good  rye  is  used  in  the  distilleries  of  th 
country',  whilst  the  inferior  qualities  are  held  for  exportation.  The  pri* 
of  rye  has  fluctuated  very  largely.  Last  year  Belgian  rye  was  sold 
from  $4.20  to  $4.50.  The  new  crop  this  year  brought  $4,  and  is  quot 
at  present  at  $3.30. 

Indian  corn  has  been  very  little  imported  from  the  United  State 
the  largest  part  came  from  La  Plata.  Considerable  com  has  been  f( 
merly  used  for  distillation,  but  on  account  of  some  changes  in  the  tax  If 
relative  to  the  manufacturing  of  gin,  for  which  com  was  used  only, 
has  been  abandoned  lately,  and  is  used  as  food  for  cattle  mainly. 

The  imports  of  oats  and  barley  have  increased  very  largely  since  la 
year.  They  are  imported  from  Kussia  and  the  Danubian  provinces;  ai 
it  is  said  here  that  the  crops  theife  have  been  superior  both  as  regar 
the  quality  and  the  quantity,  and  brought  better  prices  than  in  form 
years. 

Flour  trade. — There  was  a  time  when  this  market  drew  all  its  sappli 
of  flour  from  the  producing  regions  of  Europealone.  Southern  Boaa 
was  its  granary  and  the  Black  Sea  was  constantly  plowed  with  shi] 
laden  with  flour  and  grains.  Now,  everything  is  changed,  as  Amerio 
and  notably  the  United  States,  has  added  her  immense  Adds  to  tl 
supply  of  Europe,  and  the  people  hereabouts  are  very  confident  tb 
America  can  now  furnish  such  quantities  of  breadstuff  that  EoK^ 
never  need  fear  of  a  famine  or  even  a  scant  supply. 

In  previous  years  they  have  used  here  flour  from  Indian  wheat,  bi 
the  importation  of  such  is  on  a  steady  decline,  as  the  quality  smbi 
largely  by  comparison  with  American  flour. 

The  imports  this  year  have  been  considerably  larger  than  in  fomM 
years,  but  it  is  an  impossibility  to  ascertain  even  the  estimated  quantiti] 

Rice. — The  steady  increased  demand  of  this  cereal  makes  it  an  impor 
ant  item  to  be  quoted,  as  to  the  quantity  which  has  been  used  in  tiii 
city  and  vicinity,  and  in  consequence  of  such  demand,  prices  were  xif 
firm,  with  the  inclination  of  a  slight  advance. 

The  Terneusen  Canal  not  being  finished,  the  importation  islarijel; 
by  way  of  Antwerp,  and  the  figures  are  iis  follows :  34,582  sacks,  w6gt 
ing  3,353,732  kilograms,  besides  the  following  quantity  which  luu  bee 
imported  via  Ijondon,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  also  from  some  HoUtt 
ports,  were  as  follows :  6,380  sacks,  weighing  638,000  kilograms,  makiii 
a  total  of  imports  in  1883  of  40,972  sacks,  weighing  3,991,732  kilogiaa 

Oleaginous  seeds. — An  alleged  new  article  in  manufaotaringoilSi  aadt 
which  the  imports  have  been  very  large  during  the  iMistyear,  aielndii 
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gmimdimts.  The  iiianufiicturers  have  hit(^ly  familiarized  th<Mnselves 
with  that  artircle,  and  the.v  chiiiii  tliat  these  nuts  yiehl  an  excellent 
qiwUiy  of  oil  for  almost  every  purpose.  The  material,  or  rather  these 
DUt8,  was  imported  already  ground,  mainly  fnun  Bombay  and  Madras, 
and  quoted  here  at  4^5.05  to  $0.15  per  100  kilograms. 

hhall  at  some  future  time  njake  a  closer  observation  of  the  above, 
and  report  to  the  Depaitment. 

Rnp  and  paper  atock. — This  place,  it  seems,  is  a  ^reat  center  where 
such  stock  is  iirepared,  especially  for  pai)er-makers'  use,  and  is  largely 
eiported  to  other  European  countries,  and  also  to  the  United  States. 

I  eould  not  ascertain  the  quantities  exjmrted  to  dilferent  parts  of 
lm\W]  but,  accord  in  «f  to  the  consular  books,  th(».  exjjoi  ts  from  here 
to  the  L^nited  States  amounted  to  the  value  of  781,470.49  francs  in 
1883. 

Machinery, — The  only  important  branch  \vhi(di  may  be  noted  here  is 
the  manufacture  of  steam-engines  and  locomotives;  and  although  not 
bpilt  with  any  exterior  beauty,  still  may  be  models  ol  solidity,  as  the  Bel- 
gians are  boasting  of  these.  To  an  American  used  to  see  the  elegance, 
Oghtiiess,  and  easy  working  of  our  lo(!omotives  and  all  other  engines, 
itowurs  to  me  there  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  this  line,  if  not 
in  their  wwir,  at  least  in  their  form,  elegance  of  motion,  and  ai>pear- 
ance;  and  1  believe  if  seen  here  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
receive  the  acknowle<lginent  that  our  manufactures  are  surely  equally 
a»  good,  and  a  great  <leal  more  artistic  workmanship  displayed  in 
these  than  in  anything  I  have  seen  so  far. 

ft«. — I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  this  branch  and  give  it  a  place 
uiongthe  industries  of  this  city,  mainly  to  show  how  things  are  done 
iere. 

The  company  which  formerly  supplied  gas  in  this  city  has  done  what 
incorporations  are  apt  to  do — charged  a  very  high  price  for  gas.  The 
people,  an<l  even  the  authorities,  rerpiested  a  reduction,  knowing  that 
the  company  were  realizing  large  profits  on  their  investments;  but  the 
WBpany  felt  themselves  secure  in  their  imaginary  fortifications,  re- 
taedany  material  concession;  so  a  few  wealthy  cai)italists  were  obliged 
to  form  a  new  company;  and  after  the  usual  struggle  which  it  takes 
to  replace  a  wealthy  corporation  in  Europe,  tliese  have  finally  suc- 
weded,  built  their  gas-works,  and  have  laid  pipes  in  every  street,  which 
■  a  very  difficult  matter  here,  as  all  the  streets  have  not  only  a  solid 
bondation,  but  have  also  an  excellent  stone  i)avement,  and  the  old 
Wajiiany  is  oblige<l  to  take  their  pipes  out  of  the  ground,  as  they  are 
JHJt  allowed  to  furnish  gas  at  any  price.  The  large  loss  which  the  old 
company  has  sustaine<l  is  a  great  gain  for  tin*  people  at  large,  as  the^' 
>Wouly  get  gas  for  less  than  $1  i)er  1,000  cubic  feet,  but  the  city  au- 
nties make  daily  official  tests  of  its  illuminating  i)ower,  and  it  is 
wperior  by  over  5  per  cent,  than  the  contract  exacts  from  them,  and 
S^  is  sai^erior  in  Ghent  than  in  Paris  or  Brussels. 

All  this  in  the  face  where  an  inferior  soft  coal  is  only  used  and  costs 
p'Wn  35  to  40  francs  per  1 ,000  kilograms,  which  is  more  than  $4  per  ton  in 
'■'Re  quantities. 

The  public  appreciate  these  facts,  as  gas  is  used  tp  a  large  extent  for 

^afactarihg  purposes,  heating  houses,  and  lately  the  gas  company 

*l«even  gone  so  far  as  to  add  one  department  where  fixtures,  heating 

i  HVttrataii,  and  even  cooking  stoves  are  hired  out  per  month  for  an  ex- 

J^iDKly  small  considei-atiou,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  gas  and 

'  TOg  it  witfaiQ  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes. 
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TRADE  BETWEEN  GHENT  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  have  observed  daring  my  short  sojourn  here  that  a  general  belie 
prevails  here  ^'  that  foreign  goods  must  be  superior  to  home  manufact 
ures,"  and  acting  on  this  presumption  there  is  room  here  for  iiitroduo 
tion  of  many  articles  actually  superiorly  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

Of  the  articles  which  will  find  a  ready  market  here  I  shall  only  enum- 
erate such  as  have  been  pointe<l  out  to  me  by  merchants  whose  integ* 
rity  I  can  implicitly  rely  on,  namely,  flour  of  all  grades;  canned  meat^ 
and  fruits,  especially  canned  poultry ;  cotton  of  all  qualities;  paints  ani2 
oils;  enameled  paints ;  agricultural  implements;  small  hardware,  sacli 
as  locks,  keys,  household  hardware ;  extracts ;  and  patent  medicines : 
and  all  labor-saving  machines  will  find  a  ready  sale  at  this  place ;  ana 
its  very  populous  vicinity. 

The  articles  which  could  be  very  profitably  exported  from  here— some 
of  these  are  already  largely  exported — are,  mainly,  paper-makers'  stock, 
which  is  very  extensively  prepared  here ;  furs  of  certain  kinds;  rabWt 
hair  for  hat  manufacturers ;  flax;  and  seeds;  some  very  elegantly  and 
elaborately  carved  furniture,  the  latter  a  very  large  industry'  here,  and 
the  goods  verj-  artistic. 

In  this  connection  I  must  specially  invite  the  attention  of  horticol' 
turists  and  florists  in  the  United  States  to  the  fact  that  horticulture  and 
floriculture  are  brought  almost  to  perfection  in  Ghent.  The  nearly  five 
hundred  hot-houses  here  are  resplendent  with  flowers,  and  even  tropieil 
plants.  These  are  surely  not  cultivated  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  thdr 
owners,  and  a  great  part  of  Buro[>e  seek  their  supply  here ;  and  tto 
question  arises,  "  Could  not  some  of  our  enterprising  merchants  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  open  business  connections  here  f  " 

SAMPLE  ROOM  FOR  AMERICAN  GOODS. 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  probably  open  new  business  channels  witk 
the  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  the  United  States,  I  will  open  a 
"sample  room,"  where  I  shall  invite  all  those  who  may  desire  an  exten- 
sion of  their  business  to  send  to  this  consulate,  "free  of  expense,"  sampleiy 
drawings,  &c.,  of  their  goods,  so  that  I  can  invite  the  merchants  of  tliil 
vicinity  to  examine  such  samples  as  may  be  in  my  possession,  and  itnu^ 
possibly  become  a  starting  i>oint  which  will  lead  to  large  business  connee- 
tions.  The  room  I  shall  assign  for  this  x>urpose  is  adjoining  the  coosnlar 
office,  and  either  the  consul  or  vice-consul,  when  not  officially  engaged^ 
will  be  pleased  to  give  all  information  and  explanations  in  his  possessioii  : 
These  goods  will  be  on  exhibition  during  the  business  hours  of  the  dV;  i 
and  if  this,  I  believe,  new  enterprise,  should  be  approved  by  the  Depart'  j 
ment,  I  would  respectfully  request  that  this  plan  may  be  brought  *• 
public  notice,  thereby  assuring  its  undoubted  success. 

MAX  POLAOHBK, 

ContnL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Of  tent  J  January  9,  1884. 
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STrPPRESSIOH  OF  IKTEMPERAKGE  DT  OERHAHT. 

TORT  BY  CONSUL  GENERAL  VOQELER,  OF  FBANKFORTONTHEMAIN. 

many  years  an  organization  has  existed  in  Geruiauy,  calling 
The  German  Society  against  the  Excessive  Use  of  Spirituous 
}";  but  until  recentlj^  little  more  than  the  fact  of  its  existence  un- 
t  name  was  known,  and  nowhere  did  the  work  of  this  orgauiza- 
3ome  apparent  to  any  extent. 

in  the  last  months,  however,  the  organization  has  developed 
ed  activity.  Meetings  have  been  held  in  many  places,  auxiliary 
ch  societies  have  been  formed  and  are  forming  throughout  the 
,  pamphlets  are  being  printed  and  circulated,  showing  the  re- 
ject and  indirect  of  intemperance;  in  short,  within  the  space  of 
lonths  this  society,  which  now  numbers  among  its  thousands  of 
rs  many  of  the  most  prominent  statesmen,  scholars,  authors^ 
LSts,  physicians,  and  merchants  of  the  land,  has  by  a  whole- 
id  temperate  agitation  succeeded  in  directing  the  attention  of 
pie,  the  press,  and  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  country  to  this 
mt  subject. 

month  onl3%  on  the  occasion  of  the  discussion  of  the  budget, 
»d  to  the  Prussian  House  of  Kepresentatives  on  behalf  of  the 
of  education  and  religious  culture,  attention  was  directed  to 
torn  of  German  students  to  indulge  in  a  ''Fruehschoppen,"  that 
tutiual  mug,  the  singular  in  the  appellation  standing,  however, 
many  "'schoppen"  as  may  conform  to  the  etficiency  acquired 
particular  student  in  the  "  art"  of  drinking.  It  was  suggested 
rominent  member  of  the  House  that  while  it  was  well  to  direct 
itteutiou  to  this  abuse  among  the  students,  and  while  he  would 
^ve  his  support  to  any  practical  scheme  to  abolish  this  hurtful 
et  these  young  men  ought  to  be  judged  leniently  in  view  of  the 
kt  at  a  certain  morning  hour  the  illustrious  House  itself  showed 
&d  decrease  in  number,  because  many  of  its  members,  although 
decades  removed  from  their  student  days,  had  not  yet  discarded 
rit  of  indulging  in  the  time  honored  ''  Fruehschoppen."  While 
d  habit  of  drinking  prevalent  at  the  Gorman  universities  was  in 
ire  apologized  for,  yet  it  was  universally  conceded  that  excessive 
g  is  one  of  the  greatest  failings  of  the  German  nation.  The  love 
cing  and  carousing  is  as  old  as  the  German  nation  itself,  and  while 
8  well-known  assertion  that  the  Germans  had  the  "drink-devil 
'  belly "  may  be  a  little  harsh  and  spoken  after  the  manner  of 
at  reformer,  who  was  fond  of  saying  things  with  a  point  to  them 
ew  barbs  to  the  point,  yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  are 
tion  most  tolerant  in  judging  indulgences  of  the  kind  referred 
is  against  an  excess  of  tolerance  in  this  direction  that  the  efforts 
organization  referred  to  are  princii)€ally  directed.  They  point 
anmistakable  share  which  excessive  drinking  has  in  filling  the 
wises'  and  the  lunatic  asylums  of  the  country,  in  the  augmenta- 
lawlessness  and  crime,  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  generally 
ihysical  and  moral  degeneration  of  the  nation.  They  claim  that 
efforts  to  check  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  the  Ger- 
^emments,  although  in  many  other  respects  the  most  solicitous 
moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the  people,  bave  been  ^ObdX^ 
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neglectful.  The^'  are  pressing  the  results  of  this  neglect  upon  the  a 
tention  of  the  Goveninients  of  Germany  by  publishing  broadcast  tl 
8tupeuclous  figures  which  show  tlie  expenses,  waste,  and  moral  sio 
pliysical  havoc  caused  by  this  overindulgence,  mainly  among  the  worj 
ing  classes. 

"Few  states,"  says  Dr.  Baer,  in  his  pamphlet  on  "The  vice  of  drunl 
^nness  and  the  means  of  reducing  the  same,"  "show  a  greater  consam] 
tion  of  alcoholic  liquors  than  Northern  Germany ;  it  is  exceeded  slightl 
only  by  Sweden  and  Denmark,  while  many  other  countries  which  ai 
usually  regarded  as  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong  alcoholic  drinks 
Holland,  Belgium,  England,  Norway — consume  considerably  less." 

In  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  alone  the  annual  consumption  of  stroni 
alcoholic  licpiors  amounts  to  from  220,000,000  to  225,000,000  mark* 
while  the  amount  expended  for  beverages  of  all  kinds  which  intoxi- 
cate  is  estimated  at  from  800,000,000  to  870,000,000  marks;  that  ia to 
say,  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  all  the  taxes  levied  in  the  kingdom  to 
defrav  the  expenses  of  the  roval  and  imperial  government*  combined— 
468,0()0,000. 

The  average  annual  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  in  Northern  Ger- 
many is  10  to  11  liters  per  head,  being  equal,  according  to  the  estimates, 
to  from  31  to  35  liters  for  each  male  drinking  person  per  yenr.  The 
number  of  <lrinking  plaees  in  Prussia  has  risen  from  119,945  in  1869  to 
105,640  in  1880 ;  of  these  93,000  were  places  in  which  ardent  spirits 
were  sold,  being  one  such  ])lace  to  104  inhabitants.  But  not  only  the 
consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  but  also  that  of  beer  and  wine,  is  increae- 
ing  throughout  Germany,  the  average  consumption  of  beer  in  Prossii 
being  87.(5  liters  ])er  head  annually.  The  number  of  i)erson8  who  be- 
came insane  in  consequence  of  excessive  drinking  (delirium  tremens)  in 
Prussia,  from  1875  to  1879,  was  3,453,  or  14.84  per  cent,  of  all  demented 
persons.  Of  32,837  criminals  convicted  during  the  same  period,  13,708| 
or  41  ])er  cent,  were  ascertained  to  have  committed  the  crime  while 
under  the  intiueuce  of  liquor.  Of  4,450  suicides  committed  during  said 
period,  508  were  the  result  of  excessive  drinking  and  deliriam.  !■ 
Northern  Germany  more  than  50  ]>er  cent,  of  all  pauperism  is  due  to«- 
cessive  drinking.  What,  in  view  of  this  fearful  showing,  a^ks  the  or- 
ganization, is  to  be  done?  Forty  years  ago  a  strong  popular  move- 
ment was  organized  to  check  the  vice  of  drinking,  but  the  storm  of  the 
revolution  of  1848,  which  followed  soon  after,  turned  the  attention  o( 
the  German  Governments  and  people  to  other  and  more  immediafady 
pressing  subjects.  In  1860  the  laws  regulating  taverns  and  drinking 
resorts  were  made  more  stringent  in  most  of  the  German  States,  bat 
the  trade-law  (Gewerbe-Gesetz)  of  1809  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Got- 
ernment  made  inoperative  many  of  the  provisions  of  those  laws.  Sinoe 
then  the  number  of  drinking  places  has  increased  from  70  to  75  per  oenti 
by  reason  of  which  profits  have  decreaseil,  which  circumstance  agata 
compels  dealers  in  intoxicating  drinks  to  hold  out  to  the  public  addt 
tional  inducements.  ^^  Occasio  facit  fures^^^  says  an  old  proverb,  whiAj 
in  our  case,  means  that  the  multiplication  of  saloons  means  the  increai0 
of  drinking.    This  assertion  is  borne  out  by  experience. 

"Wherever,"  says  the  committee  on  drinking  places,  appointed  bytho 
organization  mentioned,  "statistical  investigation  ha«  succeeded  in  pes' 
etrating  into  the  matter,  an  increase  of  the  number  of  drinking  plao* 
shows  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  alcoholic  liquors  consamedj  ad^ 
crease  of  the  former,  on  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  of  the  latter."  Itii 
an  aiisertion  which  to  the  theorist  may  seem  paradoxical,  bat  which  hH 
been  many  times  practically  verified,  that  in  the  trafBo  in  intoxicatiB| 
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ks  the  supply  regulates  the  demand,  not,  as  in  other  lines  of  coni- 
!e,  the  demand  the  supply.  I  will  cite  one  example  of  the  correctness 
le  proposition  just  made,  which  will  convince  even  the  most  skepti- 

Not  many  years  ago  Sweden  wa«  so  fearfully  <addicted  to  whisky- 
king  that  the  average  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  amounted 
S  liters  annually  i)er  head.  The  working  people  of  the  city  of 
benburg  seemed  steeped  in  drunkenness.  Ln  consequence  there- 
\  benevolent  society  composed  of  ])rominent  citizens  was  organ- 

for  the  special  i)urpose  of  lighting  this  great  vic^  and  calamity. 
i  was  in  1864.  They  deliberilted  calmly  as  to  the  l)e8t  methods  of 
;hiDg  the  ends  of  their  organizati<m.  Finally,  they  hit  u])(m  a  plan, 
y  proposed  to  the  authorities  to  withdraw  at  one  stroke  sill  licenses 
ttted  to  saloon-keepers  and  to  empower  the  organization  itself  with 
licensing  and  regulation  of  drinking  places.  The  authorities  con- 
M.  Of  the  drinking  places  of  Gothenburg  more  than  one-half  were 
ed,  and  the  remaining  number  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  or- 
ization.  Cott'ee  and  tea  were  sold  along  with  intoxicating  drinks, 
ling-rooms  established,  and  yet  100,000  crowns  were  paid  into  the 
treasury  as  a  result  of  the  first  year's  work.  Tliis  (rothenburg  or- 
ization  now  encompasses  the  entire  kingdom.  To  day  the  consump- 
I  of  anient  spirits  does  not  re<ich  8  litert^  per  hciul,  and  crimes  hav  e 
reased  27  ]>er  cent.  1  am  far  from  claiming  that  the  crisis  in  Ger- 
y  is  equal  to  that  in  Sweden  twenty  years  ago,  nor  can  I  bring  mj'- 
to  defend  the  Gothenburg  system  in  other  respects.  The  princi()al 
x:tion  to  the  Gothenburg  so<;iety  is  that  it  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
ire  traffic  in  intoxicating  li<iUors  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  it  is  apt  to 
ome  arbitrary  in  its  decisions  and  grasping  in  its  methcMls.  In  view 
hese  facts,  I  think  the  laws  lately  passed  and  carried  into  etfect  in 
Hand  decidedly  preferable.  These  laws  fix  the  maximnm  of  drink- 
places  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  respectively,  ac<'/Or(ling  to  pop- 
tioo.  Thus,  in  a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  no  more  than 
drinking  place  is  permitted  to  each  500  inhabitants ;  in  cities  of 
:e  than  130,000  and  less  than  50,000,  one  drinking  place  is  allowed  to 
li  400  inhabitants ;  in  cities  of  more  than  10,000  and  less  than  20,000 
ftbitants, one  drinking  place  to  each  300  inhabitants,  and  in  all  smaller 
968  not  more  than  one  drinking  place  to  each  250  inhabitants.  Such 
B,  providing  in  addition  for  a  proper  licensing  and  regulation  of  the 
N)Qs  actually  in  existence,  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  carried  out  in  any 
iliied  country,  and  would  achieve  beneficent  results. 
B  Germany,  as  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  LTnion,  the  existing  laws 
entirely  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  evil  as  it  now  ])resents  itself. 
tion  33  of  the  trade  law  of  1809  provides  that  the  traffic  in  intoxica- 
( liquors,  either  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  or  to  be  bartered  at  re- 
,  shall  be  subject  to  a  permission  (license)  to  be  gninted  by  the 
per  police  authorities.  This  license  may  be  refused  where  the  ap- 
■Dt  is  not  a  person  of  good  repute,  or  where  the  place  selected  or 
led  by  him  is  not  properly  located  or  appointed,  and  finally  where 
ipplicaut  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  a  demand  or  necessity  for 
eHtablishmeut  of  a  new  drinking  place.  Stringent  iis  these  require- 
rt»  seem  at  first  sight,  they  have  not  sufficed  to  check  the  increase 


f:  in  Saxony  from  11,090  in  1809,  to  15,018  in  1877,  and  so  forth ; 
|gore«  for  the  states  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony  not  including  places 
n  liquors  are  sold  by  measure  at  retail.    Even  the  amendments  to 
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the  trade  law,  iucreasing  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  local  polioe  author- 
ities, have  been  iusufficient  to  check  the  coDstantly  growing  evil ;  for 
what  in  the  end  is  the  amount  of  evidence  required  of  the  applicant  to 
prove  the  demand  or  necessity  (bediirfniss)  for  the  establishment  of  ao 
additional  saloon  or  retail  liquor  store  ?  How  can  the  authorities  jndge 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  necessity ;  and  what  an  excess  of  arbitnuy 
power  is  thus  given  to  them  f  The  drift  of  public  opinion,  therefore,  in 
Grermany  is  decidedly  favorable  to  the  Holland  system.  The  decreaae 
of  the  number  of  drinking  places  in  that  country'  since  the  new  lawi 
went  into  operation  is  more  than  25  per  cent.,  from  40,000  to  less  than 
30,000.  A  similar  decrease  in  Germany  would  work  inestimable  benefit 
No  impracticable  scheme,  such  as  total  prohibition,  is  ever  mooted  here, 
nor  is  it  intended  to  infringe  the  personal  rights  of  any  citizen,  nor  to 
interfere  with  those  social  habits  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Get- 
man  nation ;  in  other  words,  no  interference  is  intended  with  the  proper 
and  moderate  use  of  the  beverages  which  exhilarate;  but  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  best  private  persons  and  legislators  in  the  country  are  fully 
made  up  that  a  check  shall  be  put  upon  the  excessive  use  thereof  to 
the  good  of  those  who  cannot  resist  temptation,  and  of  the  nation  in 
general. 

FERDINAND  VOGELER, 

Consul- OeneraL 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

FranTcfort'Onthe-Main^  March  12,  1884. 


TTrRQTrOISE  MIHES  AND  MAJnTFACTURE  OF  '<  HODEEH  AHTIQUI- 

TIES'  IN  PERSIA. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  BENJAMIN,  OF  TEHERAN. 
TURQUOISE  AND  TURQUOISE  MINES. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  turquoise  market  of  Persia  i» 
iust  now  sufltering  under  the  influence  of  a  ''corner."  This  has  been 
for  ages  one  of  the  important  sources  of  wealth  of  this  country. 

There  appears  to  be  no  historic  record  of  turquoise  mining  in  Pewit 
previous  to  the  tenth  century,  A.  D.  But  after  that  the  industry  seem* 
to  have  been  rapidly  developed.  The  English  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  speak  of  the  "  turkis." 

The  Persian  name  for  this  stone  is  flrooz.  The  European  nam^ 
doubtless,  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  tliat  the  turquoise  first  reached 
Europe  through  Turkey.  The  mines  which  are  now  in  operation  are 
the  same  as  those  worked  eight  hundred  years  ago.  They  are  found 
in  Kerman  and  Khorassan.  The  former  are  now  almost  abandonedi 
the  light-green  color  of  the  stones  found  there  fading  early  and  being 
little  pi-ized. 

The  turquoise  mines  of  Khorassan  are  found  near  Nisbapoor,  &• 
mous  as  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Omar  Khay^m,  and  of  the  great 
vizier  of  Alp- Arslan.  They  are  of  great  depth,  ana  access  to  them  to 
hazardous. 

The  number  of  small  or  seed  turquoises  of  light  tint  found  there  is  enor* 
mous.  A  pound  and  a  half  of  the  better  grade  of  second-class  stoneawaB 
Bold  in  Teheran  last  week  for  $35.    But  those  of  a  dark  sky-blue  tint  ai6 
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mparatively  scarce.  The  Persians  prize  the  darkest  stoues,  while  in 
uope  those  of  medium  intensity  are  preferred.  The  former  are  more 
le  and  retain  their  color  a  longer  time.  Although  in  general  the  size 
IB  much  to  do  with  the  value  of  a  turquoise,  the  color  is  the  final  test 
Idoh  fixes  the  price.  If,  in  addition  to  possessing  high  quality  of 
olor,  the  stone  is  found  to  be  free  from  any  spot,  or  variation  in  the 
ae,  the  price  ascends  rapidly.  There  is  a  turquoise  now  in  the  bazaars 
to  larger  than  a  pea,  valued  at  $800.  This  is  no  small  sum  to  pay  for 
•  atone  whose  color  does  not  average  a  duration  of  over  fifty  years. 
The  best  turquoise  mines  in  Persia,  and  indeed  in  the  world,  are  at 
ih&tl  Eiah.  All  the  mines  of  Khorassai;  are  farmed  by  the  Mohpered 
DowWt,  the  Nasire  Dowlet,  and  one  or  two  others  connected  with  the 
Bovemment.  For  this  privilege  they  pay  18,^)(M)  tomans,  equal  to  $30,000 
umoally  to  the  Shah.  The  best  stones  are  sent  to  Europe ;  and  this  fact, 
togetheV  with  the  recent  attempt  to  corner  the  market,  actually  makes 
the  price  of  the  superior  class  of  turquoise  about  as  high  in  Persia  at 
present  as  in  Europe.  Like  other  monopolies,  however,  this  one  is 
likely  to  work  its  own  cure.  I  may  add  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  ex- 
haOvHtion  in  the  turquoise  mines  of  Persia. 

PEARLS  AND  PEARL  FISHERIES. 

The  pearl  fisheries  of  Persia,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  be  in  a  lan- 
gnishing  condition.  Formerly  a  very  large  source  of  revenue,  they 
probably  are  not  worth  to  the  Government  at  present  over  50,000  to- 
oans  or  $80,000  per  annum.  The  pearl  beds  are  farmed  by  the  chief 
B»en  of  the  adjacent  towns,  and,  instead  of  being  distributed  in  Persia, 
Resent  for  the  most  part  to  Europe  bv  the  steamers  plying  to  the  Per- 

m  Gulf. 

,  The  reason  for  the  present  condition  of  the  Persian  pearl  beds  is  eas- 
ily found.  The  pearl  oysters  of  Ceylon  are  allowed  a  rest  for  intervals 
of  two  years,  during  which  they  are  allowed  to  mature.  But  no  such 
^  provision  has  been  employed  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  disas- 
hoos  result  of  such  improvidence  is  now  apparent. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  beds  at  the  island  ot 
Karak,  near  Bushire,  which  have  not  been  worked  for  some  time,  are 
pow  in  a  condition  to  reph-y  capital  expended  there,  especially  if  diving 
ii extended  to  a  depth  of  50  to  60  fathoms.  As  the  ordinary  depth 
ttached  by  pearl  divers,  is  rather  less  than  this,  the  Mohpered  Dowlet 
ktt  sent  to  England  for  diving  dresses  of  the  latest  invention,  and  a 
PfHcticed  diver  engaged  at  a  liberal  salary.  It  is  hoped  that  by  these 
•cans  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Persia  may  regain  their  former  importance. 

IMITATION  ANCIENT   PERSIAN  ARMOR. 

What  has  been  lost  by  Persia  in  the  pearl  fishery  she  seems  likely, 
wever,  to  make  up  in  part  by  the  new  industry  of  manufacturing  imi- 
'•tionsof  ancient  Persian  armor  and  coins,  to  meet  the  extensive  demand 
•^  European  collectors.  The  ancient  armor  of  Persia,  especially  of  the 
Jjhiy  days  of  Shah  Abbas',  often  displayed  extraordinary  beauty,  cost- 
<«w»,  and  skill.  But  the  museums  of  Europe  long  since  absorbed  most 
•^  the  best  examples  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  industrial 
"to of  the  East.  Specimens  still  exist,  but  are  not  easily  obtained, 
Wonly  at  a  high  price  and  by  those  resident  in  the  country  and  able 
••fcrret  out  the  old  families  who  still  possess  tine  bits  of  the  magnificent 
••W  work  for  which  Persia  was  ouce  justly  famous. 
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But  if  not  as  inventive  as  formerly,  the  Persian  craftsmen  are  scarce 
less  skillful  in  handiwork  to-day,  while  labor  continues  cheap.  If  the 
are  no  armies  now  to  be  clad  with  carved  and  inlaid  helmets,  breaf 
plates,  and  bucklers,  there  is  an  army  of  collectors,  artists  and  vi 
tuosi,  studios  or  banqueting-halls,  and  the  artisans  of  Persia  have  t-akc 
up  the  business  of  manufiicturing  old  arms,  which  may  be  purchase 
for  reasonable  prices.  Ispahan  is  the  center  of  this  industry.  N< 
let  it  be  thought  tliat  these  imitations  arc  poorly  made.  The  Persiai 
can  imitate  admirably,  and  these  modern  antiques  are  often  made  in 
costly  manner,  inlaid  witli  silver  and  gold  after  exquisite  designs  of  tl 
most  elaborate  character.  Sometimes  these  pseudo-antiques  are  sol 
with  little  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  are  new,  while  in  man 
cases  much  cunning  ha^  been  exercised  in  giving  them  the  api>earan« 
of  antiquity. 

Only  an  expert  could  detect  the  difference  between  some  of  these  inc 
tations  and  the  genuine  antique.  Many  of  these  imitations  are  no 
exjmrted.  Even  the  famous  blades  of  Khorassan,  whose  wavy  ste 
rivaled  in  temper  that  of  Damascus,  is  cleverly  imitated  in  appeamuc 
if  not  in  quality,  by  modern  chemical  devices. 

SPURIOUS  ANTIQUE  COINS. 

The  Jews  of  Hamadan  also  carry  on  an  extensive  manufacture 
spurious  antique  coins,  against  which  the  public  should  be  wame 
That  city,  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  abounds  above  any  other  city  iu  Pe; 
sia,  probably,  in  antiquities,  and  the  soil  seems  to  be  full  of  gold  and  ai 
ver  ornaments,  coins,  and  the  like.  Although  pretty  well  dug  overo 
late  years,  the  supply  does  not  seem  to  be  exhausted.  Fine  exampleso 
the  silver  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great  .and  the  Sassanidae  are  common 
But  the  greed  with  which  these  have  been  snatched  up  by  travelers  and 
collectors  has  led  the  Jews  of  that  city  to  consider  it  eiwier  to  coaufcer 
feit  them  than  to  dig  for  them.  A  steiuly  supply  of  spurious  coiusii 
therefore  constantly  fnrnished  the  market  from  this  source.  It  isco* 
tomary  for  tiiose  who  carry  them  around  for  sale  to  have  a  fewgenaJDC 
coins  mingled  in  with  the  spurious  ones.  To  the  eye  the  difference  i« 
often  slight,  and  the  cheat  is  only  detected  by  the  ring  of  the  genuinf 
metal  and  the  dull  thud  of  the  baser  coins.  Even  gold  antiques  aic 
thus  imitated,  having  a  coating  of  real  gold,  and  cleverly  simalatioi 
all  the  appearance  of  age. 

IMITATION   OF  ANCIENT   CERAMICS. 

The  manufacture  of  glazed  tiles  in  imitation  of  the  antique  is  also  ex 
tensively  carried  on  at  Ispahan,  but  with  less  success  than  the  imitatioi 
of  old  armor.  Some  interesting  tdes  are  indeed  turncil  out  with  rid 
glazes,  which  are  very  creditable.  But,  with  the  exception  of  blue,  tta 
colors  do  not  approiich  the  superb  character  of  the  former  ceramic  af 
of  Persia,  while  the  art  of  making  reflets  or  iridescent  glazes  seems  t« 
be  entirely  forgotten. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  rSjiet  tiles  or  dishes  which  occasional^ 
reach  the  market  are  really  old,  dating  back  000  to  1,000  years.  The; 
are  generally  stolen  from  the  interior  of  celebrated  mosques  jor  shrine 
at  the  risk  of  life.    Consequently  they  are  expensive. 

The  blue  cashee  works  of  or  before  the  time  of  Shah  Abbas  and  A 
Sefanian  dynasty  are  also  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  imitate,  W 
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ako  the  antique^  milk-white,  translucent  porcelain,  which  is  now  rare 
and  costly. 

Other  Persian  ceramic  wares  assuming  to  be  antique,  should  be  re- 
eeiyed  with  caatiou  and  their  antiquity  proved  by  experts  before  the 
pnchaser  allows  his  money  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  dealer.  One 
test  for  proving  the  tiles  lies  in  the  difference  of  t^.xturo  of  the  wares. 
The  old  ware  was  baked  much  harder  than  is  the  present  custom  of  the 
Persians,  and  hardly  yields  to  the  scratch  of  a  nail,  while  the  latter  can 
easily  be  ground  or  punctured. 

S.  G.  W.  BENJAMIN, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Teheran^  January  16,  1884. 


T£E  WIHE  TRADE  OF  BORDEAUX  FOR  THE  TEAR  1883. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  ROOSEVELT. 

From  the  statistics  of  the  customs  department  I  am  enabled  to  fur- 
wsh  the  amount  of  the  wine  trade  at  Bordeaux  for  the  year  1883. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

This  port  received  in  1883,  23,462,131  gallons  of  ordinary  wines  in 
ttskg;  in  1882, 23,098,614  gallons,  and  in  1881, 24,063,158 gallons.  I  give 
l»re  below  a  detail  of  the  importations  for  the  past  three  years,  mention- 
ifig  separately'  the  four  principal  countries  from  which  wines  are  im- 
puted: 


Countries. 


1883. 


1882. 


1881. 


.  OaUons. 

!N»      13,371,493     , 

jWtBgtl 6.690.732  i     4,846,932  ' 

Wy 2,147,075  |        463,310 


Oallont. 
17, 497, 224 


^^Jirtria-Hnngarj 
OUereouDtries 


1.191.907 
60.924 


264,274 
26, 874 


Total I  23,462,131 


23. 098. 614 


OtMUont. 

18. 204. 537 

4. 752. 729 

607, 806 

444, 734 

53,352 


24,  063. 168 


While  the  importations  from  Spain  have  decreased  one-fourth,  those 
from  Portugal  have  increased  about  one-third,  reaching,  in  1883,  the  half 
of  the  amount  received  from  Spain.  Italy  has  more  than  quadrupled 
iti  invoices,  and  Austria,  including  Hungary  and  Dalmatia,  more  than 
M)led  its  exportations. 

EXPOBTATIONS. 

Iii  1883  the  exportations  of  wines  in  casks  and  bottles  amounted 
to  24,226,209  gallons ;  in  1882,  to  26,104,630  gallons,  and  in  1881  to 

I  &i654,306  gallons.  Although  there  was  a  decrease  of  1,995,360  gallons 
n  the  exportatioQ  of  casked  wines  in  1883,  the  exportation  of  bottled 

*  viioe  Bhow  an  increase  of  116,939  gallons. 
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The  followiDg  are  the  principal  countries  to  which  the  casked 
were  exported : 


Coontriea. 


Argentine  Republic 

England 

•Germany 

Holland 

Um^nay 

Belffiom . .- 

United  Statea 

Brazil. 

Russia 

Other  countries 

Total 


1883. 


Gattotu. 

Oi 

4,973.9M 

4 

8, 818. 800 

a 

8,033.044 

4 

1.506,825 

2 

J.  558. 510 

1 

1,431,000 

I 

1, 015, 541 

1, 

376.230 

333,165 

3.885,360 

8. 

22. 015, 370 


21, 


The  following  are  the  principal  countries  to  which  the  bottled  ' 
were  exported : 


Countries. 


1883. 


England 

United  Stetes 

Argentine  Republic 

Brazil 

Holland 

Peru 

English  Indies 

Spanish  possessions  in  America 
Other  countries 

Total 


Oallont. 

016,585 

326,078 

120,461 

61.540 

5.'i,333 

45. 451 

17.806 

8,672 

658,013 

Qe 


2, 210, 838 


GEO.  W.  EOOSBYELT, 

Com 


United  States  Consulate, 

Bordeaux^  France^  March  19, 1884. 


THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  FRTE,  OF  HALIFAX. 

The  year  1883  was  not  in  all  respects  so  prosperous  for  Nova  S 
as  the  average.  Merchants  have  complained  somewhat  of  dull  1 
and  of  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  poor  debts.  Farm  crops 
fair,  and  there  was  a  good  yield  of*  potatoes,  but  owing  to  the  fall 
ply  and  moderate  prices  in  the  United  States,  it  has  not  been  profi' 
to  ship  them  there.  The  yield  of  apples — another  important  pn 
tion  of  this  Province — was  much  below  the  average,  and  I  thinl 
few  were  exported.  In  some  years  largo  quantities  have  been  shi 
to  England,  where  they  are  in  good  demand. 

manufaotubes. 

The  manufacture  of  many  kinds  of  goods  and  articles  which  foni 
-were  imported  has  received  much  attention  since  the  adoption  o: 
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present  Canadian  tariff.  We  bave  two  cotton  factories  in  the  Province, 
one  at  Windsor,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  two  years  or  more,  the 
otiier  in  Halifax,  which  was  completed  last  summer  and  has  since  been 
taming  out  unbleached  cottons.  The  building  and  machinery — the  lat- 
ter of  English  make — are  first  class.  Owing  to  the  dull  market,  how- 
ever, caused  perhaps  by  overproduction,  the  present  outlook  is  not 
cheering  to  stockholders,  and  they  are  not  looking  for  dividends  imme- 
diately. It  is  possible  the  business  is  being  overdone,  for  the  Canadian 
market  is  limited  compared  with  that  which  the  United  States  affords 
with  its  fifty  millions  of  consumers.  But  the  policy  of  protecting  home 
indnstry  in  this  respect  has  been  well  undertaken,  and  is  at  least  hav- 
ing the  effect  of  developing  some  of  the  resources  of  the  Provinces. 

Among  the  industries  of  Nova  Scotia  are  sugar  refining,  the  manu- 
futore  of  boots  and  shoes,  leather  and  the  extnict  of  bark,  carriages^ 
fcrm  implements,  rope  and  cordage,  nails,  spikes,  iron  ware,  woolen 
cloths,  clothing,  ale,  beer,  and  tobacco.  Many  of  these  are  carried  on 
in  Halifax  to  a  large  extent.  A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  sail 
duck,  the  only  one  I  believe  in  the  Dominion,  is  nearly  completed  at 
larmonth,  and  will  be  ready  for  business  the  coming  spring. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Sugar  Refinery  in  Halifax  has  been  doing  a  large 
business  for  some  years,  and  at  Dartmouth,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Ht^ifax  Harbor,  another  costly  and  extensive  refinery  is  well-nigh  com- 
pleted. The  main  building  is  capacious,  built  of  brick  and  iron,  and 
tkoroaghly  fire-proof.  The  machinery  will  be  of  the  latest  improved 
English  manufacture,  and  the  proprietors,  who  are  English  capitalists, 
ttean  that  it  shall  be  one  of  the  most  complete  refineries  on  the  conti- 
nent. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

Ship-building  is  an  important  industry,  though  probably  not  growing 
in  proportion  to  some  others,  since  iron  steamers  here  as  elsewhere  are 
80  far  taking  the  place  of  sail  and  wooden  vessels.  But  labor  and  many 
<rf  the  uiaterials  required  in  the  construction  of  vessels  are  compara- 
tively  cheap,  and  building  will  continue  so  long  as  sail  vessels  are  in 
demand.  1  am  informed  that  ships  of  a  thousand  tons  or  more  are  built 
in  this  Province  for  $36  per  register  ton,  fitted  and  ready  for  sea.  Fishing 
Jewels  of  100  tons  cost,  for  hull  and  spars,  about  $40  per  register  ton. 
Kttfd  for  sea,  however,  with^hawsers,  dories,  &c.,  the  cost  is  $75  per 
ton.  But  spruce  timber  is  used  here  largely,  and  is  materially  cheaper 
ttinthe  timber  used  in  American  ship-yards. 

I  thiuk  the  business  men  of  these  seaports  are  appreciating  more 
'nlly than  formerly  their  facilities  for  can yiiig  on  the  Bank  fisheries; 
•nd,  inspired  it  may  be  by  the  success  of  the  enterprising  men  of  (xlou- 
^ter,  are  beginning  to  prosecute  the  business  with  more  system  and 
^rthan  heretofore.  Should  the  business  grow  there  will  be  an  in- 
^J^wed  demand  for  vessels  adapted-  to  Bank  and  shore  fishing,  which 
the  ghip-yards  of  the  Province  can  easily  supply. 

THE  FISHERIES. 

The  Dominion  "  fisheries  statements,"  or  reports,  for  1883  are  not  yet 
Wished.  The  statements  for  1882  did  not  appear  till  six  months  after 
™«clo8e  of  the  year.  These  reports  are  very  interesting  and  valuable 
•«  Bhowing  the  extent  and  importance  of  this  great  industry.  From  the 
'^wrtBof  1882  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  productions  of  the  fish- 
■>«af  the  Dominion  in  that  year  was  $10y824,0{)0,  being  an  luciHia^^  ot 
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more  than  $1,000,000  over  the  preceding  year.  The  value  of  the  '. 
Scotia  lisheriea  productions  for  that  year  was  $7,131,418,  or  over  4 
cent,  of  the  whole.  This  was  an  increase  of  $916,643  over  the  val 
1881.  The  value  of  the  New  Brunswick  production  was  $3,19$ 
being  18  per  cent,  of  the  total.  That  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
$1,855,687,  an  increase  of  nearly  $100,000  over  1881 ;  and  that  of  the 
fisheries  was  $1,560,765,  a  falling  off  of  $850  from  the  year  before. 

I  regret  that  the  statistics  for  1883  are  not  >et  obtainable;  but 
informed  that  the  catch  of  codfish  was  greater  tlian  in  1882,  whil 
quantity  of  alewives,  mackerel,  and  herring  was  probably  less, 
believed  the  aggregate  production  will  considerably  exceed  that  oi 
preceding  year. 

The  following  table  is  a  recapitulation  taken  from  the  official  ^ 
ments  of  1882,  showing  the  kinds,  quantities,  rates,  and  value  o 
different  fishery  products  of  Nova  Scotia  for  that  year : 


Kinds  of  fish. 


Qnautltiea     Rat«. 


Salmon,  pickled •- barrels. 

Salmon,  frenh,  on  ice pounds. 

Salmon,  smoked do. .  - 

Salmon,  preserved cans. 

Mackerel barrels. 

Mackerel,  preserved cans. 

Herring barrels . 

Herring,  per  100, frozen do... 

Hening,  smoked boxes. 

Alewives barrels . 

Cod cwt. 

Cod  tongues  and  sounds barrels . 

Pollock cwt. 

Uake *. do... 

Haddock do... 

Halibut pounds . 

Shad oarrels. 

Bass,  trout,  and  smelt do  . . 

Eels  barrels. 

Oysters do  . . 

Lobsters,  preserved cans. 

Lobsters tons. 

Lobsters  in  shell per  1,000. 

Fish  oil gallons. 

Fish  guano tons. 

Fish  U8t.d  as  manuie barrels. 

Fish  used  for  bait 

Hake  sounds pounds. 

Squid uaiTels. 

Halifax  fish  market 

Haddock,  nalibut,  fcc,  in  Digby  County  

Home  consumption * 

Smoked  baddies,  clams,  &c 


418. 
«5, 

1. 

73, 

42, 
193. 

28. 
159. 

21. 
611. 

1. 
106. 

112, 
162. 
752, 

6. 
415, 

1. 

1, 

4,965. 

258, 

475, 

2, 

1«. 


700 
055 
910 
076 
702 
600 
361 
500 
505 
056 
938 
263 
248 
693 
041 
331 
456 
435 
783 
745 
477 
840 
000 
863 
047 
192 


60.820 
3.425 


Total. 


$15  00 
15 
15 
15 
10  00 
15 
4  00 
45 
25 
00 
25 
00 
50 
50 
50 
06 

8  00 
06 

9  00 
3  00 

15 
40  00 
25  00 

65 
15  00 

50 


4 
4 
7 
3 
3 
3 


60 
00 


Val 


$10 

62 

9 

737 
6 

Tit 
It 
39 

2.600 

8^ 

371, 

394. 

56?: 

45^ 

51, 

24, 

18, 

5^ 

74i 

33, 

«, 

309, 

30. 

8. 
1«. 
86, 
13. 
30, 
22. 
49, 

4, 

7,131, 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  codfish  exceeds  that  of  any  c 
kind;  herring,  lobsters,  and  mackerel  are  next  in  importance, io 
order  named.  The  lobster  fisheries  are  of  greater  importance  thj 
generally  known.  The  value  of  the  production  of  this  province  fd 
year  named  was  about  $785,000;  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  $1,039, 
and  of  New  Brunswick,  $916,64:6.  In  Xova  Scotia  the  lobsters 
taken  principally  along  shore  from  Yarmouth  to  Cape  Breton  and  a 
the  Straits  of  Ganso  and  the  Northumberland  Strait.  Not  mai 
think,  are  taken  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  side  of  the  Province. 

There  are  over  thirty  "  factories  "  or  places  on  the  Nova  Scotia  c 
where  lobster-packing  is  carried  on.  More  than  three- fourths  oft 
are  operated  by  companies  or  firms  from  Portland  or  Boston 
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eaDS,  which  are  made  on  the  premises,  are  filled,  sealed  up,  labeled,  aud 
neatly  packed  for  shipment,  and  are  sent  to  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  the  West  Indies,  and  elsewhere. 

THE  MINES. 

The  amount  of  coal  raised  in  the  Nova  Scotia  mines  in  1883,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  in  the  inspector  of  mines'  othce,  was  1,422,558  j^ross 
tons,  being  an  increase  of  50,000  tons  over  1882,  and  of  nearly  300,000  tons 
over  1881.  The  amount  exported  to  the  United  States  was  102,755  tons, 
an  increase  of  3,453  tons  over  1882.  The  largest  shipments  are  to  Que- 
\kiu  New  Brunswick  is  the  market  next  in  importance,  while  consid- 
erable qaantities  go  to  Newfonndland,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  said  that  $1,500,000  were  jiaid  out  by  the  several 
coalmining  companies  last  year,  and  that  altogether  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  and  about  the  mines  and  in  transporting  coal  by 
land  and  sea  is  10,000. 

The  production  of  iron  last  year  was  52,410  tons — an  increase  of 
10,000  tons  over  the  previous  year.  The  Nova  Scotia  iron  is  pro- 
noonced  very  superior  in  quality,  and  iron-mining  is  yet  to  become  a 
more  important  industry  in  this  Province. 

Gold-mining  continues  steadily  and  surely.  The  annual  value  of  the 
gold  production  has  been  from  $200,000  to  $300,000  for  many  years.  In 
1882  it  was  14,107  ounces,  or  ui)wards  of  $250,000.  Last  jear  it  was 
15,446  ounces,  or  about  $280,000.  Considerable  expenditures  are  made 
fcom  year  to  year  in  machinery,  &c.,  and  it  is  believed  the  production 
till  be  greater  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

t)f  gypsum  the  production  last  year  was  144,008  tons,  being  11,000 
tons  more  than  in  1882. 

The  natural  resources  of  Nova  Scotia  are  abundant,  and  need  only  to 
l)e  folly  developed  to  greatly  iucrease  its  wealth  aud  commercial  impor- 
Unce. 

WAKEFIELD  G.  FRYE, 

Consul  OeneraL 
Uhited  States  Consulate-General, 

Halifax,  If.  /S.,  February  29,  1884. 


AMERIGAH  FLOUR  AND  JAPANESE  RICE. 

BEPORT  BT  OONSTTL'QENERAL  VAN  BVREN,  OF  KANAQAWA. 

The  trade  is,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  of  no  great  value,  the  bulk 
^  what  la  imported  being  solely  for  the  use  of  foreign  residents  and 
f'ft'Bign  ships.  The  mass  of  the  people  of  Japan  are  too  poor  to  indulge 
Puttie  luxury  of  foreign  flour,  even  if  they  entertained  any  desire  for 
It  Their  staple  food  cousisti)  of  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  and  fish. 

Kee,  as  yoa  are  aware,  contains  more  nutriment  than  the  best  wheat 
"<Mir,  and  it  is  raised  from  one  end  of  Japan  to  the  other.  In  my  re- 
PogrtupoQ  **The  food  of  the  Japanese  people,"  published  in  No.  9  of  the 
C««alar  Reports  (July,  1881)  by  the  Department  of  State,  will  be  found 
•ttwftil  analysis  of  the  lowland  rice  of  three  difterent  classes. 

hk  my  report  upon  the  cultivation  of  "upland  rice"  in  Japan,  pub- 
■*ed  in  OoMular  Reports  No.  16  (February,  1882),  I  have  given  the 
•••lyils  of  this  species  of  rice^  which  may  be  sown  broadcast  aud.  m\\ 
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grow  like  other  grain ;  and  also  of  wheat  flour,  from  which  it  will  be  » 
that — 

While  a  bushel  of  wheat  yields  a  somewhat  larger  amount  of  uitrogenons  mat 
dextrine,  and  sugar,  it  contains  less  than  53  per  cent,  of  the  starch  than  a  buf 
of  the  upland  rice  does. 

I  give  these  references  in  this  connection,  not  to  comment  unfavo 
bly  upon  our  justly  celebrated  and  delicious  American  flour,  but  wit 
view  of  urging  upon  the  attention  of  some  of  our  cultivators  a  very  t 
uable  cereal,  which  1  believe  may  be  raised  with  ease  and  great  pn 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  which  I  feel  confident  woi 
be  prized  as  an  addition  to  our  food  products. 

I  have  just  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washii 
ton,  a  fresh  supply  of  rice  seed,  selected  with  great  care  from  sevei 
varieties  by  the  agricultural  department  of  this  empire.  Specimens 
these  seeds  can  be  obtained  at  the  Department. 

From  the  figures  given  below  it  will  be  seen  that  grain  imports  a 
scarcely  worth  mentioning.  The  imports  of  flour  into  all  the  open  por 
of  Japan  for  the  year  1880  was  10,172  barrels ;  for  1881  it  was  16,1( 
barrels;  for  1882  it  was  8,876  barrels;  for  1883  (eleven  months)  it  wi 
8,845  barrels. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  customs  returns,  which  do  not  ind 
cate  from  whence  imported,  but  it  nearly  all  comes  from  the  Unite 
States.  In  1882  there  came  from  the  United  States  8,306  barrels,  tli 
entire  import  being  8,876  barrels. 

During  the  year  1883,  of  the  flour  imports,  the  Pacific  Mail  and  (k 
cidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Companies  brought  to  Yokohama,  firoi 
San  Francisco: 

Btfici 
Flour  in  barrels 4R 

Do gunnies,  or  half-sacks  of  100  pounds  (2,3d5  ponnds)..  1»193 

Do quarter-sacks  of  50  pounds  (21,244  pounds)..  5,311 

Total 6,9« 

Freight,  per  ton,  by  weight,  $10  (10  barrels  or  40  quarter-sacks  pe 
ton). 

Sold  here  for  best,  at  $9.50,  Mexican,  per  barrel;  in  sacks,  $9(foa 
sacks). 

Sold  here  for  second  quality,  at  $8.50,  Mexican,  per  barrel ;  in  sadu 
$8  (four  sacks). 

Sold  here  for  common,  at  $6.50  to  $7,  Mexican,  per  barrel. 

Most  of  the  common  tlour  comes  from  Australia ;  not  much,  howevtf 
is  used. 

Of  grains,  the  importations  for  1882  were  as  follows :  Indian  com 
1,280  catties,  value  $118.53  (all  from  the  United  States) ;  oats,  17,M 
catties,  .value  $490.76 ;  oats,  from  United  States,  16,963  catties,  vala 
$472.70 ;  wheat  and  barley,  6,536  catties,  value  $261.80 ;  wheat  an 
barley,  from  United  States,  6,453  catties,  value  $259.34.  A  catty  ooi 
tains  1^  pounds. 

THOS.  B.  VAN  BUEEN, 

CansulrGmeral 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Kanagaway  Japan,  Feorwiry  1, 1884. 
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CENSUS  OF  BATABIA  FOB  THE  TEAR  1888. 

REPORT  BT  OOS8VL  HARPER.  OF  MUHIOB. 

6  last  publication  of  the  Boyal  Statistical  Bureau,  the  follov- 
Eire  gathered : 


p„*„. 

Birtbii. 

Deatha. 

lI»ri.KM. 

-ffilr" 

'IS'-' 

zt'.m 

23,310 
19,fllT 

SD.Wl 

20,a71 

15,S8l 
U,l» 

I  a,  Bifl 

7.  DOS 
*,371 

s 

■SJS 

S:£i 

"Kd""  

=08.  m 

!53,  !52 

17,  m 

S8,5KI 

M,076 

Drity  of  the  births  were  in  January  and  March,  the  smallest 
Jane  and  November.  The  most  deaths  occurred  iu  April 
the  least  in  September  and  October.  The  most  marriages 
in  February,  the  least  in  December;  2,446  twins  were  bom 
pletH. 

the  first  year  of  life  there  died  75,940,  or  nearly  half  of  all 
d  of  this  number  57,9C6  died  lit  the  Qrst  month  of  life. 
•9  Catholic  husbands  24,488  have  Catholic  wives,  1,445  have 
:  wives,  3  Israelites,  and  3  wives  of  other  confessions. 
>8  Protestant  husbands  y,9G5  have  Protestant  wives,  1,490 
olic  wives,  3  Israelites,  and  10  wives  of  other  confessions, 
'sraelite  husbands  352  have  Israelitic  wives,  5  have  Catholic 
I  2  have  Protestant  wives. 

OBbands  of  other  confessions  2  have  Catholic  wives,  13  Pro- 
ves, 19  wives  of  various  confessions,  and  1  a  wife  without 

Datholic  husbands  nearly  6  per  cent,  made  mixed  marriages,  of 

.,  10  per  cent.;  of  bachelors,  30,028,  or  03  per  cent.,  married 

►42,  or  0  i>er  cent.,  widows;  and  52,  divorced  wives. 

iwers,  4,537,  or  81  i>er  cent.,  married  maids;  1,005,  or  18  per 

>W8;  and  24,  divorced  wives.    Of  113  divorced  hnsbauds  86 

aids,  17  widows,  and  10  divorced  wives. 

B  marriages,  or  14  per  cent.,  7,073  illegitimate  children  be- 

ODdred  and  eleven  marriages  took  place  between  blood  rela- 

271  between  cousins,  25  between  uncles  and  nieces,  and  15 

ephews  and  annts. 

^1  births  increased  in  1881  and  1882  in  absolute  numbers,  as 

r  cent,  of  births.     Marriages  also  increased  in  1881  and  1882. 

s  remained  the  same. 

nmigrated  into  Bavaria  17,470  persons,  and  emigrated  from 

S,721 — making  a  difl^rence  against  Bavaria  of  about  6^000. 

[  this  number  flrom  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  there 

leaae  id  the  Kingdom  ofaboat  50,000  persons  in  theyeac  \as>^ . 
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The  emigration  increased  from  18,127,  in  the  year  1880,  to  22,049 
the  year  1881,  and  to  23,721  in  the  year  1882 ;  showing  an  increase  in  18 
over  1880  of  5,594,  or  nearly  32  per  cent.  Against  this  are  the  inimigi 
tions  into  Bavaria,  which  increased  from  15 jb31  in  1880  to  15,322  in  18} 
and  to  17,470  in  1882 ;  making,  from  1880  to  1882,  2,439,  or  16  per  cei 

JOSEPH  W.  HARPER, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Munich^  February  14, 1884. 


LABOR,  WAGES,  AHD  LIVINO  IS  OERHAHT. 

REPORT  BT  OONSUL'QENERAL  BREWER,  OF  BERLIN. 

In  my  recent  annnal  report  touching  the  trade  and  industry  of  Ck 
many  for  the  year  ending  September  .30,  1883,  I  presented  an  oflBcii 
statement  showing  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  city  of  Berlin  during  th 
year  1882,  that  being  the  latest  official  report  upon  the  subject  that 
was  able  to  procure.  At  that  time  I  took  occasion  to  briefly  state  m; 
views  touching  wages  as  well  as  the  cost  of  living  in  Germany,  as  com 
pared  with  the  same  in  the  United  States.    I  then  stated : 

I  think  there  has  been  au  average  slight  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages  in  Germin: 
during  the  last  year. 

Labor  has  found  employment  more  generally  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago,  and  seem 
ingly  less  discontentment  has  existed  among  the  laboring  classes.  The  average  rifc> 
of  wages  paid  in  Germany  is  probably  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  what  is  paid  ia  tb 
United  States,  and  it  is  only  by  exercising  the  greatest  economy  that  the  laborer  i 
able  to  subsist  upon  his  small  earnings. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  cost  of  living  in  Germany  is  much  less  than  inAu 
United  States,  and  that  the  laborer  can  purchase  as  many  of  the  necessaries  of  Ul 
from  his  income  as  he  can  in  America,  but  a  few  years'  residence  here  wiU  convioe 
any  person  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life  cost  as  vu» 
in  the  city  of  Berlin  as  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  often  more. 

Meats  of  all  kinds,  flour,  bread,  butter,  fish,  fruits,  tea,  and  coffee  and  cotion  good 
are  more  expensive  than  in  New  York,  while  woolen  goods  and  table  linen  are  mio 
cheaper  here. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  myself  after  two  years'  re* 
dence  here ;  and  knowing  that  much  attention  is  being  given  in  CoDgree 
as  well  as  among  the  people  of  our  own  country  to  the  question  of  labc 
and  the  cost  of  living,  it  has  led  me  to  repeat  such  statement  upon  thi 
occasion  and  to  present  fuither  proof  in  confirmation  thereof;  and  flfj 
I  here  present  a  table  showing  the  average  amount  earned  weekly  i 
Berlin  b}^  those  employed  at  manual  labor,  whether  working  by  the  df 
or  doing  piece  or  job  work. 
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mmount  of  aagt*  paid  at  Berlin  (atoerlalmtd  in  tkemontXof  Julf,  18d3). 
(PobUthed  bj  the  SUOMicti  BnraMi  of  tbe  city  of  Barltn.] 


p.tlon.. 

Weekly  arenig*. 

DkUv  work- 

— 
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»4t« 
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«* 
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Table  ihowing  the  auMunt  ofwagetpaid  at  Berlki,  ^ — Continaed. 


Ooeapationt. 


Bnuien: 

Joamejman ' 

Apprentice 

Holders : 

JoameymAii 

Apprentice 

Cast  iron  and  enelne  workers: 

Machine-makers 

Smiths 

Joiners. 

Holders 

Laboring  men ■ 

Joiners  and  oopppersmiths 

Turners,  cotters,  smiths,  founders,  locksmiths,  and  flle-cnt- 
ters 

Vam  ishers 

Polishers,  assistants,  and  laborers  in  workshops  

Yard  laborers 

Apprentices  

Hewing-machine  makers : 

Locksmiths 

Joiners 

Laboring  men 

GirlH  

Cartwriizhts: 

Journeyman  

Teleeraph-unilders : 

Journeyman ■ 

A  pprentice 

Laboring  man 

Girls 

Hechanicians : 

Jonmejman 

Watchmakers : 

Journeyman 

Chemical  workers : 

Foraman,  masters 

Laborer 

Boys 

Females  

Operatives  in  mills  for  dye-woods,  &c.  :  - 

Laborers 

Hachinists 

Workers  in  aniline  factories : 


Weekly  aTerage. 


Wages  for 
day  work. 


Wages  for 
piece  work. 


incl 


Foreman 


Journeyman. 


Laborers. 


Stearine-candle  workers : 

Foreman 

Laboring  man 

Laboring  girls 


10.7  cents 

?ier  hour. 
.1   cents 
Sier  hour. 
.2   centa 
per  hour. 

7  14 


Handicrafts 


Girls 


Soap-makers : 

Journeyman 

Laboring  man 

Laboring  man 

Perfumery  workers  (laboring  man)  ... 
Palm-oil  makers : 

Laboring  man 

Journeyman 

Oil  refiners : 

Foreman 

Laboring  men 

Cooper 

Labrioatins  oil  works  (laboring  man) . 
Ethereal  oils,  workers  (laboring  man) 
Oravel-rooflng  workers : 

Laborers,  males 

Laborers,  females 

Haohenist 

Fireman • 


119   per 

day. 

88     cents 

per  day. 

3  02 
8  02 

4  40 
4  28 

8  57 
4  70 


5 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
1 
5 
5 


71 
53 
53 
83 
83 

16 
43 
85 


2  06 
838 


} 
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TahU  akowing  ike  amoMt  of  wage$paid  in  Berlin,  ^'c— GoDtinued. 


OocapAtioiM. 


GrtTelraoing  workera— Contlnaed. 
8ort«B 


Boiler. 
AMistant .... 

Coichnuui 

Workinemen . 
Big-ctt^en.. 
Kig-aorten 


Weekly  avenge  wages. 


For  day 
work. 


Paper-Mitera 


Aitiflcttl-vool  mills  (laborinc  man)  c 
Woolen-nrn  mill : 

HuMvorker 

Kaehiiie-worker 

Apprentioe 

Bui  ▼oolen-yMn  mill: 

ioaiwytaui 

Laboring  woman 

aiitiufidmanafactoring  (laboring 
i'Bf-Tool  spinning: 

^DWH 

Lockimitlu 

Workmen . .'. 

GlrU 

ttbboD-nutkers  (Joarne^'man) 

Jonmeyman 

Apprentice 

Eedws 

Joorneynian 

■••Jnrymakers : 

wwtrers 

^B«lm 

woolttmiii,. 

^etrera,  females 

Bwlm 

Shnien 

*«PrtvetTer8: 

J**TWB 

" orkingman 

fttckiBiths 

•foinen 


$4  28 
3  57 

2  85 
8  92 

3  57 
00 
60 
21 
09 


romen) 


GirU. 


Boys 

SjJJ^jakew  (joamevmen) 

wS?^^ dyeing  (laboring  man). 

LAboring  woman 

gSu"^" 

«»;!i«*i: 

{owneyman 

}*J«w,ioale 

**7^J^*»g,  bleaching,  Ac. : 
Hjwr.male 

»,iJJww,«Mnale 

'™*|ind  dyeing: 

yj'jyaadjoarneyman 

•i-2f^>f«ni  female 

«>ib|  of  dotha,  ahawla : 

W!5w.male 

•L42*Spf«ni  females 

^"5tl«ae»: 

oS?'^ 


2  14 
1  00 

1  42 

5  71 

2  14 

2  00 

6  42 
4  76 

3  57 
2  08 
8  57 


For  piece 
work. 


1  78 
8  04 


1 
1 


66 
66 


4 
4 
4 

1 
2 


28 
99 
99 
90 
14 


■wlj:,— »wi  (kmraeymaa) 
•^jHw  workers: 

9w, 


8  09 

2  14 

8  80 

90-2  85 

5  71 
4  04 

2  85 

3  57 
2  14 

7  14 

8  57 
2  97 

8  68 
1  96 

8  80 
1  90 
1  19 

4  28 

4  90 

1  78 

1  78 
4  16 

2  97 
7  86 


$3  21 


Daily  work 

time. 

inoladmg 

pause. 


} 


8  21 


2  14 
2  14 
8  57 

7  14 


238-8  09 


596 
8  09 


4  99 

838 


12 

18 
lU 

12 
12 

18 
18 
18 
13 
12 

14 


12 
12 

12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
14 
12 

18 
18 
13 

U 
11 
11 

13 
13 

18 
13 
13 

IS 
12 

18 
18 
18 
(*) 

10 

10 

11 

10* 

10 

10 


•Smamer,  12 f  winter  7. 
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Table  showing  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  Berlin,  ^o. — Continued. 


Oocapationa. 


Fancy-paper  workers— conlinned. 

Engraver 

Stone-ffiinder 

Pastebofuna  making : 

Laborers,  male 

Laborers,  female ■ 

Tanning  aad  flnishing  leather : 

Journeyman 

Laborers 

Manafaotorers  of  leather  goods: 

Jonmeyman 

Workingman 

Albnm  manufjRctnring : 

Jonmeyman 

Laborers 

Girls 

India-rubber  goods  making: 

Jonmeyman 

Boys 

Girls 

Laborers 

Hard-rubber  and  celluloid  fisctories  (laborers) •. 

Saddlers  and  similar  occupations : 

Wagoners 

Purse- makers 

Harness-makers 

Soldier's  effects 

Upholsterers : 

Journeyman 

Seamstress 

Apprentice 

Steam  sawing  mills: 

Laborers 

Coachman ■ 

Cutters 

Sawers 

Wood-molding  makers : 

Holders 

Circular-saw  cutters 

Joiners 

Turners 

Laborers 

Joiners  (journeyman) 

Coopers  (ioumeyman) 

Straw  and  felt  hat  makers  (journeyman) 

Basket-makers  (ioumeyman) 

Horn-button  makers  (jonmeyman) 

Tegetable  ivory-button  makers : 

Laborers,  males 

Laborers,  female 

Itott  saw-mills  (journeyman) 

Comb-makers  (journeyman) 

Brush-makers  goumevman) 

Cane  and  whip  Csotories : 

Laborers,  male 

Boys 

Laborers,  female 

Girls 

Gilders: 

Journeyman 

Apprentice , 

Laborer,  male 

Photographio-firame  makers : 

Laborer 

Laborer,  female 

Steam  mills  (flour) : 

Jonmeyman per  day.. 

Saddler do... 

Millwright do... 

Joiner do 

Laborer do 

Locksmith do.... 

Machinist do 

Fireman do 

Bakers  Clotuneyman)— and  board 

Confectioners  (jonmeyman) 


Weekly  average  wages. 


For  day 
work. 


$i  52 

1  90 


4 
4 

4 
4 

5 

4 
2 


90 
99 

99 
16 

71 
99 
85 


4  28 

2  14 

1  90 

3  92 

4  85 

4  00 
3  57 
3  09 

3  57 

4  99 

2  49 
1  24 

3  57 

4  28 
0  18 


4 
8 

4 
4 
8 

4 
4 


70 
80 
28 
28 
92 
28 
28 


3  67 
2  14 

4  28 
3  57-^28 

4  11 

338 

1  90 

2  02 
1  64 

3  67 
I  00 
367 

3  57 
1  42 

89 
77 
96 
83 
60 
71 
83 
80 
286 
7  14-14  00 


For  piece 
work. 


Da 

fai 
] 


$i  99 
8  56 


452 
404 

3  80 

4  04 


595 


428 
428 
428 


4  76 
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As  will  be  seen,  the  average  namber  of  honrs  per  day  is  firom  t 
thirteen^  varying  somewhat  in  the  different  trades.  Laborers  are  all 
each  day  from  one  to  two  hoars  daring  sach  time  for  eating  and  re 

They  all,  except  bakers,  batchers,  and  barbers,  board  and  lodge  t 
selves.  Of  coarse  some  of  them  earn  more  and  some  less  thai 
amoants  given,  the  amoants  given  being  the  actual  average.  It  w 
seen  that  the  fignres  given  in  the  above  table  are  official^  and  theij 
rectness  is  undoabtedly  beyond  serious  question. 

I  am  not  at  present  able  to  give  any  official  fignres  showing  the 
eral  rate  of  wages  upon  &rms  in  Germany,  bat  I  herewith  pres 
statement  which  I  find  in  a  work  entitled  <^  Germany,  present  and  i 
written  in  1881,  by  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.  A.,  an  Englishman,  wh( 
spent  much  time  in  Germany.    He  says,  on  page  329: 

The  average  price  of  labor  in  Germany  on  the  land  is  now,  in  marks : 


1 
Coantry. 

Yearly 
average 
per  day. 

PrasBia 

Markt. 
1.07 

Pomerania 

1.46 

Posen 

1.10 

Brandenburg 

LSI 

Sileaia 7. 

.82 

Saxony 

1.29 

Hanover 

1.53 

Sohleswifl:  Holfltein 

1.06 

Westphalia 

Lft5 

Rheinland 

1.58 

Kinirdom  of  Saxony 

L41 

Bavaria 

1.35 

Wttrtemberif 

L62 

Baden 

1.65 

TTAiMA.'nArmiit4Mlt r         ,..-.-,.. 

L35 

Alsace-Lorraine -  

L85 

Rf 


PRICES  OF  THE   NECESSABIES  OF  LIFE. 

I  have  taken  mnch  trouble  to  gather  Correct  fignres  as  to  the  r 
cost  price  of  some  of  the  most  necessary  articles  for  family  consampt 
which  I  now  here  present: 

Food  prices. — Wheat  flour,  $5  to  $6  per  hundred ;  com  meal,  6} 
cents  per  pound ;  oatmeal,  the  same ;  Carolina  rice.  8  to  10  cents 
pound;  Japan  rice,  6  cents ;  eggs,  25  to  28  cents  per  dozen ;  table  ba 
30  to  38  cent's  per  pound ;  beef  and  mutton  for  roasts,  17  to  20  centfi 
pound ;  beef  filet,  30  to  40  cents  per  pound ;  pork,  16  to  20  <*^ntfi 
pound ;  ham,  25  to  30  cents  per  pound ;  lard,  18  cents ;  veal,  22  to 
fresh  fish,  20  to  30  cents ;  turkey,  22  to  25 ;  chicken,  18  to  20  per  poi 
English  biscuits  (crackers),  made  here,  22  cents  per  pound;  wheat  bi 
pound  loaf,  10  to  12  cents ;  black  bread  (rye),  at  least  one-half 
This  kind  of  bread  is  preferred  by  very  many  of  the  more  wealthy 
pie,  while  really  no  other  is  used  amoug  the  laboring  classes.  So 
white,  pulverized  or  granulated,  12  cents  per  pound :  bricked  or 
sugar,  12  to  15  cents  per  pound;  oysters  in  shells,  English,  95  eenti 
dozen;  Holland,  59  cents;  American,  not  used. 

The  kinds  and  grades  of  tea  and  coffee  vary  so  much  that  I  am 
ble  to  give  any  figures  that  would  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  nnab 
examine  the  quality  for  themselves,  and  I  deem  it  sufficient  for  n 
state  that  every  pound  of  tea,  without  regard  to  quality,  which  o 
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ennany,  mast  pay  a  duty  of  11  cents,  while  every  pound  of  raw 
pays  4^  cents,  and  of  roasted  coffee  5^  cents. 
iYe  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  tea  and  coffee  cost  more  here  than 
w  York  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  so  levied  on  each.  There  is  a 
if  about  3^  cents  per  pound  levied  on  sugar,  but  only  a  compara- 
small  amount  of  sugar  is  imported,  as  Germany  produces  more 
ihe  consumes. 

duty  on  rice  is  about  1  cent  per  pound. 

toiM. — Calico,  8  to  12  cents  per  meter  (one  meter  being  equal  to 
'  yard);  cotton  sheetings,  bleached,  1.60  meter  wide,  36  to  40  cents 
eter ;  linen  sheetings,  bleached,  2  meters  wide,  4d  to  68  cents  per 
. 

ewood  is  very  scarce,  while  stone  coal  (hard)  is  to-day  worth  $4.50 
per  ton,  and  brown  coal  (soft)  $3.50  to  $4. 

LABOR  IN  OERMANY  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  have  already  stated,  boots,  shoes,  and  clothing  generally  is 
lerthan  in  America,  and  undoubtedly  there  are  many  other  articles 
•er  here  than  with  us;  but  it  will  be  found,  upon  investigation,  that 
ire  far  less  essential  than  articles  of  food.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
than  one-half  of  the  expenses  of  a  laboring  man,  on  the  average, 
tended  for  the  food  consumed  by  himself  and  his  family.  The  fol- 
g  table,  showing  the  actual  cost  of  living  of  a  joiner  and  a  locksmith 
e  year  in  Berlin,  illustrates  this  point  as  well  as  presents  other  sug- 
08  of  interest : 

nt  of  laborer's  yearly  expenses,  as  per  accounts  kept  by  a  joiner  and  a  blacksmith  at 

Berlin. 


Expenses  for— 

Joiner, 
single. 

Locksmith, 
single. 

$25  70 

$30  00 

2  61 

94  09 

27  28 

19  65 

2  86 

2  42 

2  83 
4  42 

3  18 

125  88 

M 

28  72 

ind  liami 

46  41 

2  10 

7  84 

wnMvera.  Ac 

4  12 

3  76 

ante 

18  80 

til 

182  97 

260  74 

low  it  will  be  said  in  the  United  States,  if  wages  are  so  small  and 
0  expensive  in  Germany,  how  can  the  laboring  people  subsist  and 
Inr  their  families  t  I  answer :  Because  the  laboring  people  of  Oer- 
do  not  live  as  well  as  they  do  in  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
more  economical  in  ther  manner  of  living  and  in  their  expendi- 
\  and  then,  again,  nearly  all  the  members  of  a  family  are  wage- 
ts,  and  assist  in  caring  for  themselves  and  the  general  household, 
(laboring  women  here  are  aiccustomed  to  perform  the  most  menial, 
H  as  the  hardest  kind  of  labor,  such  as  would  be  performed  in  the 
Bd  States  only  by  the  strongest  men 

'  fhe 200,000  Germans  who  annually  leave  their  native  laud  and  find 
M  in  the  United  States,  a  very  large  proportion  are  from  the  peas- 
*  laboring  class,  and  the  most  of  them,  at  least  of  those  who  ^t- 
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tie  ia  the  rural  districts,  retain  these  habits  of  industry  and  econom: 
and  soon  provide  themselves  with  a  piece  of  land  and  a  home,  such  t 
they  would  be  unable  to  acquire  here. 

M.  S.  BBEWEB, 

Consul- OeierdL 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berliny  February  16, 1884. 


ITEWSPAPEBS  IV  BUSSIA. 

REPORT  BY  C0N8XIL-QENERAL  STANTON,  OF  8T,  PMTEB8BURG. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  the  periodicals  of  Bussia,  the  partic 
ulars  of  which  have  been  gleaned  from  the  Bui9sian  Beview. 
.  It  would  appear  from  the  figures  given  that  the  entire  circulation  of 
Bussian  periodicals  hardly  exceeds  2,500,000  copies. 

The  population  of  Russia  is  estimated  at  100,000,000,  which  gives  one 
copy  for  every  40  inhabitants. 

According  to  official  returns,  there  are  776  periodicals  published  in 
Bussia,  an  exceedingly  modest  number  when  compared  with  the  ll^iS 
published  in  the  United  States,  the  2,520  French,  and  the  2,076  British 
periodicals. 

Periodicals  are  published  in  126  towns  in  Bussia,  55  per  cent  being 
printed  in  government  cities,  10  per  c^nt.  in  small  provincial  i^aceBi 
and  35  per  cent,  in  the  two  capitals,  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

The  greatest  number,  25.4  per  cent.,  or  197,  is  published  in  St.  Peten- 
burg.  In  P^is  1,291  journals,  or  51  per  cent.— double  St.  Petersbnrg'i 
percentage — are  published,  whilst  London,  with  549 — ^26  per  cent,  of  tte 
English  periodicals — more  nearly  approaches  the  Bussian  capital. 

After  St.  Petersburg  come  Warsaw  with  79;  Moscow  with  76;  Heb- 
ingfors  with  36;  Biga  with  23;  Tiflis  with  21;  Kief  with  20;  Odessa  wlfli 
19;  Kazan  and  Karkoff  with  11  each;  lleval  with  9;  DorpahandMiW 
with  8  each;  Meaborg  with  7;  four  towns  with  6;  four  with  5;  twenty- 
one  with  3;  thirty-eight  with  2,  and  thirty-seven  with  each  1  periodieiL 

Of  these  publications  two-thirds  are  issued  in  Bussian  and  one-tiiiid 
in  foreign  languages,  the  chief  of  which  are  Polish,  German,  Finniabt 
and  Swedish. 

In  the  two  residences  249  are  published  in  the  Bussian  language,  one 
of  which  is  issued  in  three — Bussian,  French,  and  German — and  one  in 
Bussian  and  German. 

Besides  these,  9  are  issued  in  German;  4  in  French;  2  in  Latin;  2 in 
Hebrew,  and  one  each  in  English,  Polish,  Finnish,  and  Armenian.  (M 
the  whole  92  per  cent,  are  Bussian  and  3  per  cent.  German. 

The  provincial  press  has,  however,  a  wholly  different  character;  2<ll| 
or  52  per  cent.,  are  published  in  Bussian ;  100  of  these  are  official  or^Vi 
edited  by  Government,  district,  or  church  authorities.  Of  the  remaindei 
80  are  issued  in  Polish;  43  in  Finnish;  39  in  Swedish;  36  in  German;  13 
in  Lithuanian;  9  in  Armenian;  4  in  Grusinian;  2  in  French;  2inTartari 
and  1  in  dialect. 

Periodicals  are  accordingly  published  in  fifteen  languages  in  Bossi^ 
In  those  languages  predominating  in  Western  Bussia — such  as  PoliBb 
Swedish,  Finnish,  German,  Lithuanian,  and  Esthonian— 44  per  cento 
the  whole  provincial  press  is  published. 

Considering  that  these  journals  appear  chiefly  in  Finland,  the  Balti 
provinces,  and  Poland,  and  that,  besides  those,  other  newspapers  ai 
published  in  the  Bussian  language,  \\.  m«^  «»S.^^  \ife  ^a&amed  that  i 
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ut  half  of  the  provincial  journals  of  Bussia  are  published  in  these 
ovinoes. 

In  the  two  capitals  the  German  language  ranks  first,  but  in  the  prov- 
oes,  contrary  to  the  general  assumption,  Polish,  Swedish,  and  Finnish 
me  to  the  front,  Oerman  ranking  fifth,  and  French  tenth. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  pericklicals  of  Bussia,  as  well  in  the  prov- 
cesas  in  the  capitals,  are  published  by  various  Oovemment,  muni- 
)al,  IcHEuned,  and  other  institutions,  and^  as  a  matter  of  course,  prin- 
[)al]y  in  the  Bussian  language.  Deducting  these  periodicals,  almost 
i\f  of  all  the  journals  published  by  private  enterprise  in  Bussia  are 
lited  in  other  than  the  Bassian  language. 

The  responsible  editors  of  the  press  of  the  capital,  some  272,  belong 
the  main  to  the  bureaucrajcy.  Government  institutions  edit  16^  per 
nt,  private,  learned,  and  municipal  institutions  12  per  cent.  The 
eij^are  represented  by  6  persons,  2  of  whom  are  Lutherans:  and 
ihtary  and  civil  ofiicials,  their  wives,  widows,  and  daughters  edit  51 
3r  cent  of  the  periodicals  of  the  capital. 

Of  these  persons  36  belong  to  the  upper  classes  (generals,  actual 
mndlors  of  state,  and  privy  councilors),  whilst  65  editors  belong  to 
16  ordnance  department,  and  the  corresponding  marine  and  civil  de- 
irtments,  and  37  to  the  higher  officials,  both  military  and  civil.  Pro- 
!88or8  and  artists  are  estimated  at  15  per  cent.,  but  their  number  is  far 
reater,  since  many  have  been  included  in  the  bureaucracy.  In  addi- 
on  to  these,  the  two  capitals  include  among  their  editors  23  noblemen, 
book'dealers,  5  printers,  2  honorary  citizens,  6  merchants,  9  citizens, 
Dd  10  foreigners. 

Of  the  editors  not  in  the  service  of  the  state,  31  or  29  per  cent,  pos- 
m  a  miiversity  degree. 

Of  the  504  provincial  editors,  180  belong  to  Government,  municipal, 
nrned,  or  other  associations,  47  to  the  clergy,  70  to  the  military  ana 
9Til  services.  Of  the  remaining  207  editors,  42  per  cent,  have  had  a 
(Diversity  education.  The  bureaucracy  is  not  so  strongly  represented 
I  in  the  residences,  but  1  per  cent,  belonging  to  the  four  upper  classes 
'officials.  Among  the  provincial  editors  are  10  book -dealers,  19 
vintere,  1  artist,  19  noblemen,  14  honorary  citizens,  and  3  women. 
Seventy -one  per  cent,  of  the  periodicals  of  the  capital  are  published 
T  private  enterprise,  11  per  cent,  at  the  cost  of  the  Oovemment,  and  18 
tt  oeDt.  at  the  cost  of  various  associations.  Details  are  lacking  for  the 
ivnncial  press. 

Two  hundred  and  thirtjf -six  periodicals,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
nn,  are  published  without  censorship,  viz,  in  St.  Petersburg,  101  out 
1 197;  Moscow,  30  out  of  75 :  and  in  the  provinces,  105  out  of  504. 
There  are  printed  I  perioaical  in  an  edition  of  71,000  copies ;  3,  of 
Moo  copies ;  5,  of  20,000  copies ;  7,  of  10,000  to  20,000  copies ;  25,  of 
^  to  10,000  copies ;  87,  of  1,000  to  5,000  copies ;  94,  of  500  to  1,000 
opies ;  39,  of  100  to  500  copies. 

As  regards  the  age  of  the  Bussian  periodical  press,  tbe  following  par- 
indais  may  be  mentioned :  In  the  two  capitals  there  are  three  period- 
|di  which  have  been  published  more  than  a  century,  and  as  many  in 
he  provinces,  viz:  In  the  capitals,  156,  155, 127;  in  the  provinces,  123, 
%  and  108  years ;  15  residence  periodicals  and  12  provincial  have  an 
ieof  more  than  50  years ;  and  36  residence  and  75  provincial  peri- 
Uttb  an  age  of  more  than  25  years ;  335  periodicals  are  younger  than 

Kttrs,  viz,  37  per  cent,  in  the  capitals  and  46  in  the  provinces.    One- 
of  the  entire  provincial  press  has  been  publishe<l  since  1881^  in 
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which  ye»r  67  periodicals  begau.     The  greater  part  of  the  GoTernn 
periodicala  have  been  published  since  1838. 

Of  periodicals  with  illnstrations,  plans,  maps,  &c.,  there  are  70,  4 
which  are  published  iu  St.  Petersburg  aod  23  ia  Moscow.  The  prei 
the  capitals  is  divided  into  192  periodicals — St.  Petersbnrg  142,  Mo6 
60 — and  80  uewspapere — St.  Petersburg  55,  Moscow  26.  The  peri 
oals  are  generally  published  once  a  month  (86),  or  once  a  week  (^] ; 
newspapers  being  31  dailies,  21  weeklies,  and  9  semi-weeklieB.  ( 
fourth  of  the  newspapers  are  subject  to  censorship. 

In  the  provinces  there  are  346  newspapers  and  168  periodicals, 
the  former  belong  80  governmental  and  44  religious  newspapers, 
majority  of  the  provincial  newspapers  appear  once  a  week,  83  j  daily, 
twice  a  month,  43;  and  twice  a  week,  34 ;  whilst  the  periodicals  are  ( 
erally  published  once  a  month,  48,  or  once  a  week,  45. 

The  annual  subscription  price  varies  from  20  copecks  (10  cents)  U. 
roubles  ((11),  and  in  Finland  from  SO  pf.  [40  cents)  to  22  mks.  (t 
Fourteen  papers  are  distributed  gratuitously.  The  greatest  nnm 
of  the  journals  of  the  capitals  have  fixed  their  subscription  at  from  • 
8  roubles  ($1.50  to  $i),  and  iu  the  provinces  from  5  to  6  roubles  (tl 
to  93).  The  dearest  paper  is  one  iu  Warsaw,  costing  (11,  and  then 
Journal  de  St.  Petersburg,  |9. 

Divided  according  to  their  contents,  there  are  published  in  Bossift 
following  |>eriodicalB : 
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BDGAB  STANTON, 
Oontul-OeHtn 

UNITSD  States  OONSULiXE-GENEBAL, 

St.  PetergWrg,  February  22,  1884. 
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WBW  WntE-OAUGE  IV  EVOLAHD. 

RMPORT8,  BT  OOK8UL  KING,  OF  BIRMINGHAM,    OONOEBNING   THE  NEW 
WIRE-GAUGE  STANDARD  A1>0PTED  IN  ENGLAND. 

FIRST   REPORT. 

BW  WIBB-aAUaB  STANDARD  ADOPTED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF 

TRADE. 

mportaiit  change  is  about  to  take  place  in  the  measurement  or 

by  which  metaj^  are  sold  in  this  country.    The  so-called  wire- 

8  the  standard  of  measurement  by  which  sheet-metals  as  well  as 

aetals  have  been  sold. 

iTtOy  to  speak  more  correctly,  there  has  been  no  standard,  be- 

lere  have  been  several  wire-gauges  in  use,  and  in  cases  where 

aeasnrements  have  been  required,  frequent  misunderstandings 

risen  where  the  manufacturer  has  understood  one  wire-gauge 

i  purchaser  supposed  another  to  have  been  meant. 

lew  imperial  wire-gauge  which  is  to  go  into  use  the  1st  of  March, 

ffers  in  many  details  from  the  former  wire-gauges,  but  itestab- 

standard  and  will  be  the  only  legal  gauge  in  England  by  which 
utes  must  be  settled,  unless  some  other  wire-gauge  shall  have 
)ecially  mentioned  in  the  contracts.  This  new  gauge  seems  to 
ifectory  to  the  wire-makers,  but  quite  the  contrary  to  the  sheet- 
takers,  who  have  strongly  condemned  it. 

jtober  last,  the  Iron  Masters'  Association  of  South  Staffordshire 
ously  resolved  to  reject  the  new  wire-gauge. 
»vember  a  deputation  of  the  Iron  Masters'  Association  of  Staf- 
'e,  Lancashire,  Bristol,  South  Wales,  and  Scotland  waited  upon 
udent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  protested  against  the  new  wire- 

Their  objection  was  that  ttie  new  gauge,  though  suitable  for 
^ers,  did  not  at  all  suit  the  iron  trade  in  general,  which  is  much 
iportant  than  the  wire  trade. 

^resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  said  that  at  first  it  did  not  nat- 
uggest  itself  that  a  gauge  called  a  wire-gauge  was  also  used  by 
etal  makers,  but  before  the  final  result  was  attained  the  sheet- 
oakers  had  been  consulted.  However,  as  what  would  satisfy 
>uld  not  satisfy  the  wire-makers  and  round-metal  manufacturers, 
determined  to  establish  a  wire-gauge  suitable  for  the  wire  trade. 
Id  give  carefal  attention  (o  any  proposal  of  an  imperial  stand- 
the  flat-metal  trade,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  were  not  obliged 
he  imperial  gauge  now  under  consideration,  if  the  contrary  is 
n  contracts. 

Hsember  a  meeting  of  sheet-iron  makers,  brass,  copper,  and  zinc- 
'orkerH,  and  galvanizediron  workers  was  called  in  this  town  by 
I  Masters'  Association,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  they  would 
ii6  gauge  known  as  the  Birmingham  wire-gauge  as  a  standard 
Ivr  flat  metals. 

tontion  has  been  especially  called  to  a  few  of  the  differences  be- 
llie  Birmingham   and   imperial  stsindard  wire-gauges,  which, 
dight  perhaps  in  themselves,  are  of  vital  importance  in  matters 
g  exact  measurement. 
I  imperial  standard  20 /r^a^e  is  nearly  equal  to  21  BirmVagVifiLmv 
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24  is  thinner  than  the  old  25;  27  is  eqaal  to  the  old  28,  and  28  isalo 
eqnal  to  the  old  29. 

I  only  mention  these  as  illustrations,  but  I  inclose  a  copy  of  ttie  i 
wire-gauge,  with  tables,  which  have  been  issued  by  the  Lron  and  S 
Wire  Manufacturers'  Association. 

WILSON  KING, 

Conn 
United  States  Consulate, 

Birmingham^  February  12, 1884. 


The  imperial  standard  wire-nau^e. 
[To  go  into  opormtion  IfArch  1. 1884.] 


Al                   — . 

Diameter. 

Weight  ot 

Breaking  itni 

Size  on 

SecUonal 

Length  of 

wire 

gaoge. 

Inch. 

Millime. 
ters. 

area. 

100  yards. 

Mile. 

cwt 

Annealed. 

Bri 

8q.  inchet. 

Poundi. 

Poundt, 

Yard: 

Vwmd: 

Pw 

7-0 

.500 

12.7 

.1968 

193.4 

8,404 

58 

10,470 

6-0 

.464 

1L8 

.1691 

166.5 

2,980 

67 

9.017 

5-0 

.432 

ILO 

.1466 

144.4 

2.541 

78 

7.814 

4-0 

.400 

10.2 

.1257 

123.8 

2.179 

91 

6.702 

8-0 

.872 

9.4 

.1087 

107.1 

1.885 

105 

5,796 

2-0 

.848 

&8 

.0951 

93.7 

1.649 

120 

5.078 

1-0 

.824 

8.2 

.0824 

81.2 

1,429 

188 

4,897 

1 

.800 

7.6 

.0707 

69.6 

1.225 

161 

8,770 

2 

.276 

7.0 

.0508 

5a9 

1,037 

190 

^190 

3 

.252 

6.4 

.0499 

49.1 

864 

228 

2.680 

4 

.232 

5.9 

.0423 

41.6 

732 

269 

2,254 

5 

.212 

5.4 

.0358 

34.8 

612 

322 

1.883 

6 

.192 

4.9 

.0290 

2&5 

502 

393 

1.544 

7 

.176 

4.5 

.0243 

24.0 

422 

467 

1.298 

8 

.160 

4.1 

.0201 

19.8 

848 

566 

1.072 

9 

.144 

3.7 

.0163 

16.0 

282 

700 

860 

10 

.128 

3.3 

.0129 

12.7 

223 

882 

687 

11 

.116 

3.0 

.0106 

10.4 

183 

1,077 

564 

12 

.104 

2.6 

.0085 

&4 

148 

1,333 

454 

13 

.092 

2.3 

.0066 

6.5 

114 

1,728 

856 

14 

.080 

2.0 

.0050 

5.0 

88 

2.240 

288 

15 

.072 

1.8 

.0041 

4.0 

70 

2.800 

218 

16 

.064 

1.6 

.0032 

3.2 

66 

8,500 

172 

17 

.056 

1.4 

.0025 

2.4 

42 

4,667 

131 

18 

.048 

1.2 

.0018 

1.8 

82 

6,222 

97 

19 

.040 

1.0 

.0013 

1.2 

21 

9,838 

67 

20 

.086 

0.9 

.0010 

1.0 

18 

11,200 

56 

RTCCOND  ■Wirk-G'A.TJG'E;  refort. 
the  standard  GAUaES  ADOPTED  FOB  THE  SHEET-METAL  TBAD 

In  my  dispatch  of  Febmary  12, 1  informed  you  of  the  dissatis&o 
existing  among  the  sheet-metal  makers  concerning  the  new  imiM 
wire-gange  which  goes  into  use  to-day.  I  also  reported  that  at  a  n 
Ing  of  iron-masters  held  here  in  December  last,  it  had  been  resoi 
that  the  so-called  Birmingham  wire-gauge  should  be  adopted  as  sti 
ard  by  the  sheet-metal  men. 

The  question  is  of  importance,  as  buyers  in  all  parts  of  the  w 
adapt  their  orders  to  some  wire-gauge,  and  if  the  particular  stam 
be  not  definitely  understood,  disputes  and  lawsuits  are  apt  to  resul 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  among  the  iron  men, 
two  days  ago  a  very  influential  meeting  was  held  at  the  Birming 
Exchange,  at  which  nearly  every  large  sheet-metal  works  in  the  dis 
was  represented. 

It  was  there  stated  that  tb^  Am&\ou  arrived  at  at  the  meetio 
-December  had  not  been  aat\%t2ifi\iot^^>a^x2axsL^  i&asKo&M^^wre  hac 
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e  to  agree  siuce  then  as  to  what  the  Birmingham  wire-gaage 
ls  been  and  is. 

salt  is  a  serious  dilemma.  The  new  imperial  wire-gauge  is 
pted  for  the  use  of  wire-makers,  and  the  old  Birmingham  gauge 
^tfhl,  some  even  said  mythical,  standard.  One  party  declared 
aUy  Partridge's  gauge  and  another  that  it  was  Stubbs's  gauge, 
result  has  b^n  confusion.  After  long  and  serious  discussion 
ing  unanimously  resolved : 

s  meeting  adopts  the  gauge  known  as  the  Birmingham  gauge,  and  further 
lat  such  Birmiugham  gauge  shall  be  the  proposed  standard  ^au^e  for  sheet- 
oop-iroa  already  printed  and  issued  by  the  South  Staffordshire  m)nma8ters' 
u  to  the  manufactured-iron  trade,  and  by  them  approved,  and  also  deposited 
loard  of  Trade,  and  that  such  gauge  shall  in  future  be  used  under  the  initial 

ew  gauge,  to  be  known  hereafter  as  *^B.  O.,"  is  described  as 
symmetrical  adjustment  of  the  Birmingham  wire- gauge  known 
w.  g.,"  formulated  by  Mr.  Hatton  at  the  request  of  the  Iron- 
Association. 

ment  made  upon  the  action  of  this  meeting  is  that  perhaps,  un- 
ircumstances,  the  compromise  is  a  good  one ;  but,  as  it  is  neither 
\  nor  universally  accepted,  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  Hual. 
)  other  hand,  those  iron  manufacturers  to  whom  I  have  spoken 
ibject  seem  to  think  that  the  new  gauge  will  be  a  good  working 
tiiat  the  makers  of  hoop  and  sheet  iron  in  Lancashire  and 
rt«  of  England  will  probably  adopt  it. 
se  herewith  duplicate  copies  of  the  new  gauge. 

WILSON  KING, 

Consul, 
ID  States  Consulate, 

Birmingham,  March  1, 1884. 

B.  G. 


ts  of  inch. 

Kaon 
gauge. 

Proposed 
thicknees. 

Parts  of  inch. 

No.  on 
gange. 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 
88 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

r 

Proposed 
thickness. 

15© 
140 
ISO 

120 
no 
lOo 

V> 

go 
70 

eo 

50 

40 

80 

20 

10 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

'■      16 

17 

18 

1.000 
0.0588 

.9167 

.8750 

.8338 

.7917 

.750 

.7083 

.  DOOO       1 

.625 

.5883 

.5116 

.500 

.4452 

.8964 

.3632 

.3147 

.2804 

.250 

.2225 

.1981 

.1764 

.1570 

.1398 

.1250 

.1113 

.0991 

.0882 

.0785 

.0699 

.0625 

.0556 

.0495 

One  thirty-second 

.0392 

* 

.0849 
.0312 

18 

One  sixty-fourth 

.0278 

|M 

.0247 
.0220 
.0196 

.0174 
.015625 

1 .... 

1 

1 

/ 

.0139 

.0128 
.0110 
.0098 

.0087 
.0077 
.0069 
.0061 
.0054 
.0048 

• 

.0043 

.00386 

.00343 

.00306 

.00272 

.90242 

h 

.00215 
.00192 
.00170 
.0015S 
.00135 
.00120 

y 

.00107 

^18 
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THIRD   -WIRE-O'-A.TJG'K  REPORT. 

THE  GAUGE  STANDARD  ADOPTED  BY  THE  SHEET-IBON  KEN  C 

MINGHAM. 

I  have  twice  already,  in  my  dispatches  Nos.  dOand  91,  referred 
chanij^e  in  the  wire-gauge  in  use  in  this  country,  and  to  the  refusal 
sheet-iron  men  to  accept  the  Board  of  Trade's  new  imperial  wire-^ 
As  I  explained  in  my  dispatch  No.  91,  the  sheet-iron  men,  at  a  m< 
held  here  on  the  28th  of  last  month,  unanimously  adopted,  for  thei 
use,  a  gauge  almost  precisely  the  same  as  the  old  Birmingham 
gauge,  which  is  now  to  be  known  as  B.  G. 

1  now  have  the 'honor  to  inclose  a  table  of  relative  weights,  accc 
to  this  gauge,  which  is  likely  to  be  useful  in  a  trade  where  weigh 
used  almost  as  much  as  measurements. 

Mr.  Eichard  Heathfield,  a  leading  iron-master  of  this  distric 
kindly  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  this  table,  of  which  1  believe 
the  compiler,  and  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  j 
does  not  apply  to  copper  or  brass,  but  simply  hoops  and  sheet-iroi 
per  and  brass  being  used  in  the  table  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

The  table  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  a  superficial  footol 
one  inch  thick,  will  weigh  40  pounds.  A  foot  of  brass  of  that  thic 
will  weigh  43.9  pounds,  and  a  foot  of  copper  the  same  thicknes 
pounds. 

WILSON  KING, 

Can 

United  States  Consulate, 

Birmingham^  March  17,  1884. 


TABLE  OF   RELATIVE  WEIGHTS. 


Parts  of  an  inch. 


One-half. 


One-fourth 


One^ighth 


•One^rteenth 


000 

00 

0 

1 

2 
8 
4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

18 

20 

31 


Proposed 
thicKnesa. 


.500 

.4452 

.8904 

.8582 

.8147 

.2804 

.250 


.1961 
.1764 
.1870 
.1896 
.1260 
.1118 
.0991 
.0882 
.0785 
.0680 
.0686 
.0660 
.0486 


Weight,  in  ooncea,  pe 
foot. 


Iron. 

Btm*. 

820.000 

351.200 

284.928 

812.700 

253.690 

878.481 

226.048 

248.088 

201.406 

22L045 

179.456 

196L868 

160.000 

175l6M 

142.400 

150.884 

126.784 

188L145 

112.886 

138.808 

100.480 

110.  sn 

88.472 

9&I80 

80.000 

8f7.8IO 

7L282 

78.177 

68.424 

OOlOOO 

50.448 

6L88S 

50.840 

8&U8 

44.786 

48.080 

4a  000 

48.860 

85^684 

881068 

8L080 

84.708 

S&106 

881000 

86.068 

17.884 

88.880 

SLIM 
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Table  €f  reliable  toei^i^to—ContiDaed. 


Weight,  in  ounces,  per  sqoAre 

Parte  of  an  inch. 

Kaon 

Proposed 
thickness. 

• 

Iron. 

Brass. 

Copper. 

OiMUrtj-tMood 

22 

.•.112 

19.968 

21. 916 

22.868 

23 

.0278 

17.792 

19. 527  i 

20.872 

24 

.0247 

15.808 

17.349 

18.100 

25 

.0220 

14.080 

16.468 

16.122 

20 

.0196 

12.544 

18.767 

14.363 

27 

.0174 

11.136 

12.222 

12.761 

OiMixtj-fovrtli 

28 
29 

.015625 
.0139 

10.000 
&806 

10.975 
9.763 

11.450 

10.186 

30 

.0128 

7.872 

&640' 

9.013 

31 

.0110 

7.040 

7.726 

&061 

82 

.0098 

6.272 

6.884 

7.181 

33 

.0087 

5.568 

6.111 

6.375 

34 

.0077 

4.928 

5.408 

5.648 

35 

.0069 

4.416 

4.847 

5.066 

36 

.0061 

3.904 

4.285 

4.470 

PRECIOUS  ICETALS  IV  MEXICO. 

UrOBI PREPARED  BT  THE  MEXICAN  DEPARTMENT  OF  HACIENDA  AND  PUBLIC 
CREDIT  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  MINISTER  MORGAN. 

lb  the  Under  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations : 

Having  been  ioformed  by  your  note  of  the  18th  instant  that  the  minis- 
to  of  the  United  States  had  asked  from  your  department  various  data 
ipoD  the  subject  of  the  product,  coinage,  consumption,  importation, 
ttd  exportation  of  precious  metals  throughout  the  republic,  and  the 
^ue  thereof,  in  paper  as  well  as  coin,  during  the  year  1883, 1  have  the 
lnMior  to  comply  with  the  wishes  expressed,  premising  first  of  all  that 
tt  the  statistical  accounts  and  tableaux  are,  according  to  law,  made 
wt  for  fiscal  years,  the  data  hereafter  given  refer  to  the  year  1882-'83, 
tkich  terminated  on  the  30th  of  June  last.  It  appears  to  me  most  con- 
viBDientthat  I  should  make  this  report  in  conformity  with  the  questions 

Cpoanded  by  the  minister  in  his  note  to  you,  a  copy  of  which  has 
Q  furnished  me,  giving  to  each  question  its  respective  answer. 
(1.)  What  was  the  amount  of  gold  coined,  in  denomination  and  valuet 
The  amount  coined  in  gold  during  the  fiscal  year  referred  to  was  as 
ttows: 

.lUOpieeMof  |» f338,580 

kAU&  pieces  of  $10 65,150 

347  pieces  of  $5 1,870 

401  pieces  of  ^50 1,000 

MOO  pieces  of  |]  1.000 

ToUl 407,600 

(S.)  Wliat  was  the  amount  of  silver  coined,  in  denomination  and 
The  anoant  of  silver  coined  in  said  year  was  as  follows : 

,897 ptooes of  |1 123,558,887  00 

14fl^9»  ptooes  of  50e 73,479  50 

^ pieces  of  S5o 331,417  25 

piMsesof  10c 120,138  20 

XMd.... 24,083,921  95 
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(3.)  What  was  the  import  and  export  of  gold  coin  and  of  g< 
lionf 

There  is  no  official  record  of  the  importation  of  any  gold 
bullion.    As  regards  the  amount  exported  during  the  year  1882 
was  as  follows : 

Mexican  gold,  coined $3^ 

Foreign  gold,  coined 14 

Gold  m  bars 54 

Total 1,03 

(4.)  What  were  the  import  and  export  of  silver  coin  and  of  sib 
lionf 

Neither  is  any  official  record  showing  that  any  silver  in  coin  or 
was  imported.  The  data  referring  to  the  exportation  of  these  i 
are  given  below : 

Mexican,  silver  coined $22,96 

Foreign  silver,  coined  ^ 14 

Mexican  silver  bullion 4, 77 

Mexican  mineral  stone 1 56 

Mexican  earth 3 

Mexican  suljihurated  silver 10 

Mexican  argentiforons  lead 1 

Total 28,60 

(5.)  What  amount  of  gold  was  produced  by  the  mines! 

There  is  no  record  of  the  production  of  mining  companies,  bi 
the  official  reports  of  the  custom  houses  and  mints  the  following  c 
tion  is  made: 

Gold  coined  in  the  mints " $40 

Gold  exported  in  bars 54 

Total 95 

(6.)  What  amount  of  silver  was  produced  by  the  mines  t 
Upon  the  basis  of  the  answer  of  the  question  concerning  gold 
lowing  calculation  is  made : 

Silver  coined  in  the  mints $24,06 

Silver  exported  in  ballion $4, 773, 928  15 

Silver  exported  in  stone 562,084  58 

Silver  exported  in  earth 30,104  62 

Snlphurated  silver 105,512  26 

Silver  exported  in  argentiferous  lead 13, 025  40 

5,48 

Total 29,56 

The  production  of  gold,  as  well  as  of  silver,  is  greater  than  a 
from  the  foregoing  figures,  as  they  do  not  represent  the  metal  ^ 
used  in  the  arts  and  that  which  is  sent  to  private  houses. 

(7.)  What  was  the  estimated  amount  of  gold  coin  in  the  treaa 
banks,  and  in  circulation,  respectively,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1* 

There  are  no  data  upon  which  to  answer  the  foregoing  question 
can  only  observe  that  no  difierence  is  made  in  the  national  offioei 
different  character  of  moneys  therein,  since  as  they  are  received 
value  which  they  import  to  possess,  there  does  not  exist  in  comm* 
estimated  viJue  of  the  same,  for  which  reason  neither  the  genera 
ur^  nor  any  other  office  specifies  in  its  report  the  class  of  money  ii 
receives. 

(8.)  What  was  the  estimated  amount  of  silver  coin  in  the  treai 
bankSy  and  in  circulation^  respectively,  at  the  close  of  the  year  ] 
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The  same  answer  is  made  to  this  question  as  was  made  to  the  one 
with  respect  to  gold.     . 

(9.)  What  amount  of  paper  currency,  Gk)vernment  and  other,  respect- 
i?ely,  was  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year  1883  f 

The  Government  has  issued  no  paper  money  whatever,  and  with  respect 
to  the  others  there  exists  no  record  in  this  department  of  the  amount  of 
theoatstandiug  circulation  except  that  of  the  national  bank,  which  at 
the  last  of  December,  1883,  amounted  to  $2,236,897. 

(10.)  Were  any  laws  passed  during  the  year  1883  affecting  the  coinage, 
issoe,  or  legal-tender  character  of  the  metallic  and  paper  circulation  t 

No  law  has  been  passed  affecting  the  coinage,  issue,  or  legal  character 
of  metallic  or  paper  currency. 

Thus  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  the  communication  from  your  de- 
pardnent  of  the  18th  iiistant,  above  referred  to. 

Liberty  and  constitution. 

PEStA, 

Mexico,  February  25, 1884. 


I  SALT  MAHUFACTXJEE  IN  TTJEKS  ISLAND. 

BSPOBT  BT  CONSUL  SAWYER,  OF  TXTRETS  ISLAND. 

I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  some  more  facts  regarding  the  bus- 
iness of  this  colony,  which  may  possibly  be  of  public  interest.  Of 
oo&rse,  in  a  place  of  one  industry,  and  capable  of  doing  about  so  much 
tesiness  annually,  with  no  facilities  for  expansion  to  any  considerable 
tttent,  or  of  adding  a  new  one,  there  must  be  so  much  sameness  year 
Iqryear  that  a  report  will  be  dull  and  monotonous.  This  must  be  the 
cue  in  this  colony.  ^Nevertheless,  there  may  be  some  points  that  will 
be  of  use,  year  by  year. 

The  amount  of  salt  manufactured  in  the  colony  for  the  year  1883  was 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  years  of  1881, 1882.  There  was  an  excess  of  ex- 
IMrts  of  the  colony  over  and  above  the  years  named  in  the  few  other 
articles  which  make  up  the  total  exports,  viz,  guano,  sponge,  &c. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  repoi*t  of  the  honorable  commis- 
iioDer  of  the  colony,  published  in  the  official  Gazette  here,  under  date 
of  January  28th  last  past: 

l»p«t  duties  for  the  year  1883 £2,926    1  5 

liyiltT  on  ealt  exported,  1883 2,665    3  1 

iAtJoos  collected,  lao 783    7  8 

ttfilfy  on  gUAQO,  1883 238  12  0 

There  are  various  other  sources  of  revenue,  which  makes  the  sum- 

toM  of  £10,016  14  1  for  the  year ;  the  expenditure  for  the  same  time 

VIS  £8,019  7  9: 

Ihe  annual  circular  of  the  largest  dealers  in  salt  here  makes  the  ship- 

BDt  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  statement  of  the  commissioner,  but 

tte  discrepancy  arises  in  this  way :  At  the  close  of  the  year  1882  there 

certain  vessels  in  the  three  ports  loading,  and  the  commissioner 

Mued  these  cargoes  in  the  year  1882,  and  the  circular  named  classed 

■e  same  with  the  new  year. 

k^It  may  be  of  interest  to  investigate  what  makes  up  the  total  value  of 
pit  when  it  reaches  a  port  in  the  United  States.    For  convenience,  the 
ftOowing  statement  is  given  of  the  cost  of  a  cargo  of  salt  that  was 
iU^pped  to  Bath,  Me.,  in  April  last.    This  is  a  sample  case,  and  m\Y 
284Ar^JkPM 10 
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illustrate  all.    I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  gather  up  the  items- 
ship  is  of  1,040  tons  net.    She  did  not  take  oat  aU  of  her  ballast,  so 
not  take  a  full  load  for  that  class  of  vessels,  her  cargo  being  34,2*'"^^ 
bushels. 

EXPENSES. 

Paid  by  the  ship  or  master — 

On  1,040  tons  for  light-dues,  at  4df.  per  ton,  £17  6  8 ^ 

Inward  pilotage,  £5  2  6 8€   ji 

Pilot  for  ten  days  while  loading,  which  is  optional,  at  $2.25  per  day 8^  ^ 

American  consul's  bill If^  SO 

140  50 

Owners  of  salt  paid  on — 

34,270  bushels  of  salt,  royalty  of  10  per  cent,  on  a  valoation 

fixed  by  the  Government  of  7|  cents  per  bushel £53  10  11 

Salt  poni  improvement  fund 5    7    1 

58  18  op^n 

Boatage  of  salt  to  load  vessel,  at  If  cents  per  bushel,  on  34,270  boshels, 

£124  18  2 699  » 

Invoice 850 

884  94 

Now  add  the  freight  to  Boston  or  Portland  or  Bath,  at  10  cents  ptf 
bushel,  and  the  American  duty  of  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  W9 
shall  approximate  the  cost  when  in  port,  before  landing.  This  cargo  of 
salt  was  invoiced  at  7  cents  per  bushel,  on  board.  The  above  ezpenMi 
by  the  shipper  of  the  boatage,  i  oyalty,  &c.,  make  up  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  salt,  for  when  the  salt  merchant  announces  that  he  will  sell  ft 
cargo  of  salt  at  7  cents  per  bushel  he  includes  the  boatage,  customs  does 
named,  &c.  After  these  expenses  are  paid,  it  leaves  the  owner  a  little 
over  4  cents  per  bushel  for  his  salt  on  the  wharf  or  beach.  For  in- 
stance, the  34,270  bushels  of  salt  was  invoiced  at  $2,401.65.  Deduct 
the  amount  that  the  shipper  paid  ($884.94)  and  it  leaves  $1,516.71,  only 
about  4 J  cents  per  bushel  on  the  wharf. 

The  Government  or  the  Crown  owns  the  fee  of  the  salt  ponds,  and 
whenever  these  change  hands  there  is  the  reservation  that  the  royalty 
must  be  paid.  It  is  practically  an  export  duty,  but  all  pay  alike;  there 
is  no  discrimination  for  English  vessels.  The  Government  reserved  tho 
right,  and  exercises  it,  of  fixing  the  value  on  the  salt,  on  which  to  pla09 
the  duty ;  it  is  now  7^  cents  per  bushel. 

Messrs.  Frith  &  Murphy,  in  their  annual  circular,  say  : 

The  shipment  in  ronnd  nnmbera  was  1,710,000  bushels.  Of  the  above  1,371,0N 
bushels  were  coarse  salt,  and  the  balance  in  fishery  salt ;  that  is,  coarse  salt  emifA 
or  ground  to  a  fineness  suitable  for  curing  fish. 

Most  of  this  coarse  salt  was  shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  neady 
all  the  fine  or  fishery  salt  to  fishing  ports  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  following  gives  the  sum  total  of  the  shipments  from  the  thM 
ports  comprising  this  consular  district  for  1883: 

American  vessels  with  salt  to  various  ports  in  the  United  States 9 

British  vessels  to  Nova  Scotia 19 

Dutch  vessels 1 

Total  cargoes  of  salt fB 

Loaded  with  guano 8 

Logwood  (wrecked  goods) 1 

Total M 
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32$ 


The  gaaxko  was  shipped  to  Baltimore,  and  the  logwood  to  New  York.- 
wtof  the  Nova  Scotia  vessels  are  of  small  tounage,  from  100  to  200* 
18,  while  the  American  vessels  were  of  a  larger  class.  An  average? 
rgo  i8  4,000  bushels  to  the  hundred  tons. 

the  American  vessels  took  oat  to  some  of  the  West  India  Islands  icey 
)perage,  lumber,  and  general  merchandise,  and  called  here  for  return 
ights.  It  helps  round  off  the  voyage  daring  the  summer,  when  there 
)  DO  sugar  or  molasses  freights  to  be  had. 

[will  add  that  the  salt  merchants  are  watching  with  much  anxiety 
see  what  the  American  Congress  will  do  about  the  tax  on  salt — it  is 
very  high  now.  How  much  it  would  benefit  the  people  here  engaged 
the  business  to  have  the  tax  repealed  it  is  difficult  to  foretell.  No 
abt  it  would  stimulate  the  salt-making  business  to  some  extent,  and 
»te  some  extravagant  hopes  of  large  gains  as  compared  to  what  is 
w  the  result  of  the  business.  The  business  is  so  unprofitable  that  the 
ital  of  the  ponds  brings  very  little  to  those  owners  who  do  not  work 
t  rent  them.  The  sale  of  this  class  of  property  is  a  difficult  matter, 
no  one  seems  inclined  to  purchase,  the  general  opinion  beiug  that 
is  almost  valueless.  Many  of  the  colored  people,  and  some  who 
nally  work  in  the  ponds,  are  emigrating  to  Santo  Domingo,  where 
dj  obtain  better  wages.  If  Hayti  and  Santo  Domingo  had  stable  and 
leral  governments  they  would,  in  a  few  years,  almost  depopulate  the 
and  of  the  younger  class  of  working  people.  As  it  is,  the  population 
the  island  is  decreasing  in  both  classes  of  citizens,  the  whites  going 
the  United  States  and  the  colored  to  Hayti  and  Santo  Domingo. 

N.  K.  SAWYER, 

GonsuL 
Hotted  States  Consulate, 

Turing  Island,  March  10,  1884. 


■^  of  txparU  of  domestic  produce  and  manufacturee  in  the  years  1881,  1882,  and  1883. 


• 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

k 

£72, 908  10    2 
697  13    0 
429  15  11 

£21,095    0    6 

1, 205  12    8 

720  U    0 

13  12    0 

296    2    6 

£24.950    0    5 

6, 265  16    0 

632  19    6 

titiith 

■n 

mttwit 

■»,  bmaftetto.  ite 

280    0    0 

285  19    0 

TarMs 

24, 816  19    1 

23,331    7    6 

82, 134  14  10 

YALUE  07  IMPORTS  FOK  THE  YEARS  1881, 1882,  AND  1888. 

I £27,054    4  € 

1 26,822  11  3 

1 24,657  13  8 
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^MHlily  of  Malt  aporUd  fraai  tachport  for  l>«  year*  1681,  188S,  mi  1883. 


Porta. 

1881. 

1881 

1S8B. 

478,  «0 

ug,ua 

OW.SIS 

MO,  no 

1,430, 8M 

l.SU,D8S 

Salt  in  the  colony  to  Dooembsr  31,  1880 700,000 

8»lt  in  the  colony  to  December  31,  1881 1,000,000 

Salt  ID  the  colony  to  December  31,  1882 , 650,000 

Salt  in  tlie  colony  to  December  31,  1883 900,000 


FebmUT"' 

Hanli 

AP* 


April. 
ifiy.... 

Ju* 

July 

ScStMDbai 


Jltltm  for  Ike  year  ending  31>l  Decemhrr,  1883. 
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B.  B.  LUWBLLT8, 


COHUWllOHKR'i  OPnCB, 

IVrl'f  Aloiut,  January  28,  IBSi, 
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CHAHOES  IH  THE  CAHASIAH  TABIEE. 

REPORT  BT  CONBUL  LANOB,  OF  ST.  STEPHEN, 

Resolutions  adopted  12th  Marchy  1884. 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  that  the  following  arti- 
cles be  added  to  the  list  of  goods  that  may  be  entered  free  of  duty 
when  imported  into  Canada,  viz: 

Bolting  cloths,  not  made  ap. 

Boracic  acid. 

Canvas,  jute  canvas,  not  less  than  58  inches  wide,  when  imported  by 
manofactarers  of  floor  oilcloth  for  use  in  their  factories. 

Oheny-heat  welding  compound. 

Grease  and  grease  scrap. 

Indigo,  paste,  and  extract  of. 

Iron  or  steel  beams,  sheets,  plates,  angles,  and  knees  for  iron  or  com- 
podte  ships  or  vessels. 

Sodiam,  sulphate  of. 

Manganese,  oxide  of. 

Potainh,  German  mineral. 

Steel  for  saws  and  straw  cutters,  cut  to  shape,  but  not  further  man* 
i&ctnred. 

And  to  repeal  the  following  items,  now  on  said  free  list,  viz:  Colco- 
ttar,  dry,  oxide  of  iron,  fish-plates,  steel ;  and  all  items  or  words  con* 
tett}'  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  foregoing  provisions. 

2.  Eesolvedy  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  that  the  following  arti- 
^  shall  be  subject  to  and  charged  with  the  rates  of  duty  set  opposite 
to  each,  respectively,  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this 
'wolution,  viz : 

!•  Acid,  acetic,  25  cents  per  imperial  gallon. 

2.  Caplins,  unfinished,  leghorn  hats,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

3.  Celluloid,  molded  into  sizes  for  handles  of  knives  and  forks,  not 
wred  or  otherwise  manufactured,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

i  Carpeting,  matting,  and  mats  of  hemp,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

5.  Jeans  and  coutilles,  when  imported  by  corset-makers,  for  use  in 
weir  factories,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

^  Printed  or  dyed  cottons,  not  elsewhere  specified,  27^  per  cent,  ad 
^orem. 

7.  Cotton,  42  inches  wide  and  over,  when  importecj  by  manufacturers 
^enameled  cloth,  for  use  in  their  factories,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

i  Cotton  warp  No.  60  and  finer,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

^'  Earthenware,  decorated,  printed,  or  sponged,  and  all  Ciirthenware 
'^elsewhere  specified,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

10.  India  rubber  vulcanized  handles,  for  knives  and  forks,  10  per 
^t  ad  valorem. 

U«  Iron,  cas^iron  forks,  not  handled,  ground,  or  otherwise  further 
^ufactured,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

J^  Labels  for  fruit,  vegetables,  meat,  fish,  and  confectionery,  also 
^et»  and  advertising  bills  and  folders,  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per 
P^^,  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

U.  Pins,  manufiactared  from  wire  of  any  metal,  30  per  cent,  ad  vtar 
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14.  Soap  powders,  a  specific  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound. 

15.  Steel,  ingots,  bars,  sheets,  under  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  ihict 
whole  or  cut  to  shape,  but  not  further  mannfactured,  and  rolled  round 
wire  rods  in  coils,  not  elsewhere  specified,  $3  per  ton  of  2,000  potuidB, 
and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

16.  Steel,  rolled  round  wire  rods,  under  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  whei 
imported  by  wire  manufacturers  for  use  in  their  factories,  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

17.  Steel,  needles,  \iz:  cylinder  needles,  hand-frame  needles,  and  latcl 
needles,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

18.  Sugars,  sirups,  and  molasses.  Sugar,  when  imported  direct,  with 
out  transshipment,  from  the  country  of  growth  and  production,  abovi 
Ko.  14  Dutcl)  standard,  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and32}pei 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Equal  to  No.  9  and  not  above  No.  14  Dutch  standaid 
a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  27J  percent 
ad  valorem.  Below  No.  9  Dutch  standard,  a  specific  duty  of  one-hal 
cent  per  pound,  and  27^  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

19.  Melado,  and  concentrated  melado.  three-eighths  of  one  cent  pe 
pound,  and  27^  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  On  all  the  above  sugars,  meladi 
and  concentrated  melado,  when  not  imported  direct,  without  trans 
shipment,  from  the  country  of  production.* 

20.  Above  No.  14  Dutch  standard,  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  i)er  pound 
and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Equal  to  No.  9  and  not  above  Ifo.  1 
Dutch  standard,  a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  i>er  pouncl 
and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Below  No.  9  Dutch  standard,  a  specific 
duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound,  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

21.  Melada  and  concentrated  melada,  a  specific  duty  of  three-eigbtbi 
of  one  cent  per  pound  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

22.  Concentrated  cane-juice,  concentrated  molasses,  concentrator 
beet-root  juice,  and  concrete,  whether  imported  direct  or  not,  a  spedlh 
duty  of  three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

23.  Sirups,  cane-juice,  refined  sirup,  sugar-house  sirup  or  BngKt 
house  molasses,  sirup  of  sugar,  sirup  of  molasses,  or  sorghum,  whetta 
imported  direct  or  not,  a  specific  duty  of  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  ponni 
and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

24.  Molasses,  other,  when  irai)orted  direct,  without  transshipment) 
from  the  country  of  growth  or  production,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  <W 
the  value  thereof  free  on  board. 

25.  Molasses  when  not  so  imported,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  TlH 
value  upon  which  the  ad  valorem  duty  shall  be  levied  and  collected  upol 
all  the  above-named  sugars,  melada,  sirups,  molasses,  &c.,  shall  be  ^ 
value  thereof  free  on  board,  as  provided  by  section  77  of  the  costoini 
act,  1883. 

26.  Zinc,  chloride,  salts,  and  sulphate  of,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
3.  Resolved^  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  all  such  parts  of  the  act4i 

Victoria,  chapter  15,  and  of  the  acts  amending  the  same,  or  of  the  sched 
ules  of  such  acts,  as  impose  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  "mil 
irons  and  mill  cranks,  and  wrought  forgings  for  mills  and  locomotivef 
and  parts  thereof,  weighing  25  pounds  or  more,  and  on  stationeiyof  si 
kinds,  not  elsewhere  specified,"  or  which  impose  any  other  duty  of  gid 
toms  on  dyed  cotton,  jeans,  coutilles,  cambrics,  silicias.  and  caabBtOB,aii 
on  any  of  the  foregoing  articles,  than  those  imposed  thereon  by  ibB 
resolutions,  or  which  admit  any  such  articles  free  of  duty  when  ii 
ported  into  Canada. 

*  Given  M  in  the  oontnl's  report 
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L  Buolvedj  That  section  8  of  the  act  42  Victoria,  chapter  J  5,  be  re- 
ded, and  the  following  enacted : 

.  An  allowance  may  1^  made  for  deterioration  by  natural  decay  dar- 
the  voyage  of  importation  upon  perishable  articles,  such  as  green 
tsand  vegetables  imported  into  Canada,  but;  in  assessing  the  same 
:  estimating  the  damage  by  breakage  upon  brittle  goods,  such  as 
;kery,  china,  glass,  and  glassware,  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
mi  54  of  the  customs  act  of  1883,  such  allowance  or  damage  shall 
f  be  made  and  allowed  for  the  amount  of  loss  in  excess  of  25  per 
L  of  the  whole  quantity  damaged,  and  only  in  case  claim  is  made 
refer,  and  the  loss  or  damage  certified  upon  examination  made  by 
appraiser  or  proper  officer  of  customs  with  in  three  days  of  the  land- 
er arrival  of  such  goods  at  the  port  of  destination  thereof;  and  pro- 
9d  the  duty  has  been  paid  on  the  full  value  thereof,  on  application 
he  minister  of  customs,  a  refund  ot  such  duty  may  be  allowed  and 
1  in  the  proportion  and  in  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  above  speci- 
li  bat  not  otherwise. 

PAUL  LANGB, 

UniUd  States  Consul. 
Jnited  States  Consulate, 

8t  Stephen^  y.  B.y  March  17,  1884. 


nSHEBT  EXHIBITIOH  AT  LOITDOH. 

RBPORT  BT  OONSUL'QENERAL  ANDREWS,  OF  RIO  JANEIRO. 

have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  slip  from  the  Jorual  do  Commercio,  of 
idty,  of  the  12th  and  14th  instant,  comprising  a  sketch  by  Baron 
eke  of  the  recent  fishery  exhibition  at  Loudon,  together  with  a  trans- 
OD  of  a  few  paragraphs  of  the  concluding  part,  in  which  the  writer 
tows  high  praise  on  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  of  the  United 
tes,  and  points  out  the  distinguished  position  which  our  country  oc- 
•ies  in  the  fishery  industry.  From  the  way  in  which  the  sketch  was 
dished  I  supposed  it  had  been  furnished  by  a  Brazilian  on  the  spot, 
1  it  was  not  till  after  the  inclosed  translation  had  been  made  that  I 
med  that  such  was  not  the  fact,  and  that  the  sketch  had  been  trans- 
3d  into  the  Portuguese  for  the  Jorual  do  Commercio. 

C.  C.  ANDEEWS, 

Consul  General, 
Jnitbd  States  Consulate, 

-Rio  de  Janeiro^  Brazil^  December  14, 1883. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  THE  FISHERY  EXHIBITION,   LONDON,   1883. 

Ittel  from  a  sketch  by  Baron  Zincke,  pnblished  in  the  Jomal  do  Commercio,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
December  12  and  14,  1883. — Translation  from  the  PortaKueee.] 

hsinott  interesting  and  bettt  prepared  paper  in  the  ofScial  catalogue  is  that  which 
ittfli  fit>m  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  c1«*ar- 
fwith  which  it  gives  all  the  information  which  can  be  desired,  and  at  the  Mme 
iihowing  the  author's  bases  of  calculation.  Thus,  in  no  other  part  do  we  uud 
artely  stated  the  remuneration  obtained  by  tishermeu  and  the  prices  of  the 
bvl.  It  10  here  seen  that  in  18H(>  the  figures  representing  the  first  category,  that 
lipajr  of  fiahenueo,  reached  £9,000,000,  and  that  in  the  past  year,  owing  to  the 
liMOT  quantity  and  price  of  the  whole  market,  it  reached  tbe  very  large  sum  of 
100,000,  orhalt  a  millard  in  French  money.  By  tbe  excellence  of  their  apparatus, 
iw  and  arrangement  of  their  vessels,  the  extent  of  their  waters,  and  the  value 
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of  their  fish  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  have  placed  themaelTM  at 
the  front  of  this  industry.  This  is  a  hiehly  significant  fact  'when  we  remember  the 
deaniess  of  the  hand  labor  in  the  United  States,  remembering  that  all  the  disposible 
hands  are  employed  in  rendering  habitable  the  new  continent,  which  is  still  imdergvh 
ing  settlement.  To  state  the  actual  truth,  there  is  no  other  country  where  natore 
has  aff«  rded  such  a  vast  and  magnificent  field  for  fish.  It  in  effect  comprehends  two 
oceans,  which  are  open  to  American  enterprise  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  wDe: 
and  in  these  two  zones  the  intrepid  fishermen  of  New  England  pursue  the  whale  and 
the  seal.  Their  proper  eastern  and  western  coasts  extend  to  the  extremities  of  Flor* 
ida  and  California,  or  almost  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  Their  irreat  lakes,  their  gi- 
gantic rivers,  and  the  vast  extent  of  their  coasts  yield  tiltcen  hundred  difiiuvntipe- 
oies  of  fish. 


SUGAR  REFINING  AT  CARDENAS. 

REPOUT  BY  COMMREOIAL  AGENT  NUNEZ. 

I  have  tilt'  honor  to  inclose  herewith  the  recent  report  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  sngar  refinery  of  Cardenas,  an  incorporated  compaDy.ta 
the  general  iiieetin<j:  of  the  stockholders,  December  10,  1883,  togetner 
with  a  translntion  of    ne  same  from  Spanish  into  English. 

From  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  building  and  apparatus  had 
so  far  progressed  at  the  date  of  the  report  that  the  Ist  of  JauoaiTy 
1884,  was  suggested  as  the  probable  date  of  commencing  practical  (^ 
eiations,  but  in  this  the  directors  have  been  disappointed,  as  it  is  dow 
likely  to  be  April  1  before  the  hope  then  entertained  will  be  realized. 

iSugar  refining  has  been  attempted  twice  before  on  this  island,  at 
Matanzas  and  Havana,  but  hitherto  without  success,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  advanced  facilities,  the  insufficiency  of  practical  knowledge, 
and  the  inadequacy  of  capital  and  confidence. 

This  attempt  at  Cardenas  is  inaugurated  under  much  more  favoraUe 
auspices  than  its  predecessors,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  it  feel  very 
sanguine  of  the  result  answering  and  more  than  answering  every  rea- 
sonable expectation  and  redeeming  every  promise  made  by  the  gentie- 
men  who  first  undertook  to  carry  it  through. 

The  capital  subscribed  is  ample  for  the  object  proposed ;  the  stock- 
holders are  generally  responsible  merchants;  the  administrator  is  a 
gentleman  of  much  commercial  knowledge,  of  enlarged  views,  audprao* 
tical  experience ;  the  superintendents  of  the  difl'erent  departments  art 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  their  duty,  having  acquired  their  knowl- 
edge through  responsible  service  for  years  in  first  class  refineries  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States ;  and  the  acting  president  is  a  gentle- 
man admirably  qualified  for  the  supreme  management  of  such  au  estab- 
lishment or  for  the  control  of  any  industry  requiring  knowledge,  educa- 
tion, graciousness,  and  fine  administrative  abilities. 

If  this  refinery  should  have  the  success  hoped  for^  it  would  be  the- 
nucleus  of  others  in  difterent  parts  of  the  island,  which  could  readily 
manufacture  for  island  consumption  all  the  refined  sugar  required,  aodf 
with  the  advantages  offered  by  the  mother  country,  the  growing  in- 
dustry may,  and  probably  will,  supply  the  entire  demand  of  Spain  fbr 
sugar  in  all  its  various  forms. 

What  influence  these  ulterior  results  might  have  upon  the  sacchariiit 
question  in  the  United  States  is  a  matter  worthy,  perhaps,  of  soM 
thought  even  at  this  time. 

JOSEPH  A.  NUNEZ, 

Commereidl  AgexL 

United  States  Co^^ie.e.ciai.  Agency, 

Cardenas,  Cuba,  Echruai^^^A^^- 
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rthe  board  of  direoton  of  the  Sogar  Befinerv  Incorporated  Companj  of  CardeiuM,  preaontod 
to  th»  general  meeting  of  the  stockholdera,  December  10, 1888.] 

n  tioekkolden : 

TMsing  the  stockholders  for  the  second  time,  the  board  of  directors,  in  con- 
e  to  what  is  required  in  Article  10  of  the  statntes,  have  the  satisfaction  to  be 
nnonnce  the  near  termination  of  the  work  of  installation  of  the  establishment 
:t  of  our  enterprise,  whose  indnstrial  operations  you  will  inaugurate,  accord- 
1  probability,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  January ;  and  to  yonr  consid- 
knd  examination  the  directors  are  about  to  suttmit  a  review  of  the  works  com- 
nce  the  last  general  meeting,  the  progress  realized,  the  disbursements  made, 
icial  state  of  the  company,  and  the  auspicious  future  which,  in  oar  judgment^ 
ted  by  the  business  we  have  undertaken. 

fh  in  the  last  general  meeting,  which  was  held  a  year  ago,  the  hope  was  ex- 
obtaining  within  a  short  time  the  machinery  from  manufacturers  of  estab- 
pntation,  and  to  have  the  work  completed  so  as  to  be  able  even  to  handle  the 
f  the  past  crop,  that  hope  it  was  not  possible  to  realize,  for  the  same  causes 
I  prevented  the  realization  of  the  hopes  of  the  previous  yt  ar  with  reference 
icts  for  machinery,  and  among  which  appeared,  in  the  first  instance,  the  ac- 
ionofworkin  the  principal  houses  that  manufacture  machinery.  In  fact> 
the  end  of  several  montlis,  after  negotiating  with  the  house  of  C.  Hickman, 
,  through  their  representative  in  Havana,  we  came  to  the  point  of  signing  a 
which  wonld  have  met  the  expectations  of  our  directory,  when  the  said  Benin 
monnced  by  telegraph  their  inability  to  deliver  the  macbinerv  required  before 
th  of  March,  1884. 

ing  able  to  admit  for  this  enterprise  so  much  delay,  and  not,  under  the  cir- 
ces,  having  any  other  resource,  the  directory  then  entertained  a  proposition 
i  by  Mr.  Latassa,  of  New  York,  to  whom  direction  had  been  given  to  examine 
>  factories  of  the  United  States,  by  whom  it  was  offered  to  have  the  refinery 
ily  finisbe<l  and  ready  for  work  by  the  end  of  December  of  the  present  year ; 
dining  carefully  this  proposition,  after  the  necessary  explorations  were  over, 
ract  was  at  last  signed  in  this  city  on  the  19th  of  April  Ust,  for  the  amount 
9i»,  ^old,  of  which  $76,000  has  been  already  paid,  and  $76,000  remains,  with 
all  increase  for  additional  work  aiuounting  altogether  to  $1,599,  in  seven 
e^oal  payments,  from  February  2  to  August  2,  18{^,  both  dates  inclusive, 
is  in  the  contract  two  articles  that  the  directors  trust  the  stockholders  will 
pleasure,  and  they  are  as  follows : 

d.  This  machinery  has  to  be  placed  on  the  ground  belonging  to  the  refinery^ 
&y  of  Cardenas,  as  arranged  to  the  plans  thai  are  prepared  b^  Messrs.  Robert 
Co.,  of  New  York,  and  have  to  be  presented  to  the  company  at  the  shortest 
lible,  being  understood  that  Mr.  Latassa  has  to  furnish  said  machinery,  and 
lid  not  prove  sufficient,  to  furnish  all  further  machinery  that  may  be  ueces- 

the  production  of  the  minimum  of  40,000  kilograms  of  granulated  refined 
dd  in  amall  blocks  as  molded  by  the  system  of  Hersey,  the  same  to  be  the 
srage  of  the  working  of  the  refinery." 

.  Mr.  Latassa  guarantees  that  the  apparatus  shall  not  only  work  satisfactorilv^ 
to  be  constructed  of  the  best  materials,  and  to  be  of  first-class  workmanship 
pects,  he  guaranteeing  also  its  capacity  of  production  as  ninch  as  the  yield 
ode  sugars,  and  the  quality  of  the  refined  must  not  be  inferior  to  the  average 
itained  at  the  well-mounted  refineries,  with  all  the  most  advanced  modern 
nents.'' 
adnal  accomplishment  of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Latassa  was  in  ac- 

with  expectations,  and  was  successively  jierforniing,  first,  the  plan  of  the 

necessary  for  the  initiation,  and  for  the  bases  and  locations  of  the  different 
IB,  subsequently  placing  the  appropriate  machinery  in  successive  arrivals, 
irrival  at  the  port  being  in  the  barkentine  Alexander  Campbell  on  the  30tli 
i*t  month  (November),  with  all  that  was  wautiug  for  the  completion  of  the 
ithoat  any  special  demurrage,  for  which  reason  the  same  was  given  in  charge 
Itaasa,  already  in  the  way  of  execution,  by  the  schooner  May  O'Niel,  with  the 
t  animal  charcoal  for  the  first  year,  and  the  fuel  and  bauds  necessary  for  the 
k's  work  of  the  establishment. 

'M  the  plans  were  received  and  approved  by  the  directory  it  employed  itself 
Tiffor  in  the  execution  of  the  works  of  the  factory,  carried  to  the  end  in  the 
imeiory  and  economical  manner,  providing  as  well  for  the  fonndation  and 

the  position  of  the  machinery,  tne  walls  of  hewn  stone,  the  arrangement 
,  loofry  doors,  and  windows  of  all  the  buildings,  much  of  which  work  was 
qpeeuil  contracts  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  board  of  directors; 
PWl  of  it  was  let  out  in  general  contracts. 

tbs  materials  that  have  been  brought  from  abroad  have  enjoyed  the  privi- 
cded  by  the  Government  of  passing  to  the  uses  of  the  refinery  free  o{  im^oxXi 

00  wark§  of  eooMtruotion  and  inBtallatiou  are  advanced  aa  far  aB  ^aa  "^^CMav- 
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ble  to  liope  in  the  short  time  that  has  passed  since  they  were  oommenced.  The  urii- 
cipal  building,  the  refinery  proper,  is  bnilt  of  hewn  stone,  and  is  37.80  meters*  loBf 
by  18.30  niet^irs  wide,  with  15.24  meters  of  elevation,  divided  in  hve  stories  or  floon^ 
and  is  receivingthe  roof;  and  the  one  that  has  been  builtof  the  same  materials,  for  tin 
ovens  to  revivify  the  animal  charcoal,  is  13.41  meters  long  by  10.36  meters  widMsi 
is  wanting  only  the  plastering  of  its  walls.  The  department  of  the  steam-boikii. 
built  likewise  of  hewn  stone  like  those  before  mentioned,  is  32.41  meters  long  br  1150 
meters  wide,  and  is  ready  to  receive  its  roof;  and  the  department  of  dissolutioii  of 
the  sugar,  which  construction  is  also  of  hewn  stone,  18.96  meters  long  by  16.20meteii 
wide,  is  likewise  ready  to  receive  its  root,  and  we  are  expecting  to  have  all  thcte 
works  finished  in  the  courHO  of  ten  or  twelve  days. 

With  reference  to  the  installation  or  arrangement,  we  have  finishe<l  the  boilers, 
that  are  inrx plosive  tubes  of  the  system  patented  by  Babcock  and  'Wilcox,  aa  ii 
equally  finishf  d  the  ovens. 

The  12  filters  of  animal  charcoal  that  are  closed  by  pressure  are  also  finished,  and 
only  require  the  arrangement  of  the  tubes  and  corresponding  keys. 

Tlie  installation  of  the  dissolution  boilers  is  nearly  finished,  and  at  its  completion 
follows  the  comi)letion  of  the  apparatus  to  wash  hogsheads  by  steam. 

The  vacuum  apparatus  is  also  entirely  completed,  having  ready  the  foundation!  for 
the  machinery,  pumps,  centrifugals,  anil  mixers,  all  of  which  are  at  this  momeDt  be* 
ing  located. 

In  the  general  meeting  which  took  place  December  4,  1882,  in  which  was  reiwrted 
the  operations  of  the  ])receding  year,  the  attention  of  the  stockholders  was  called  to 
the  advantageous  conditions  of  the  price  and  terms  of  payment  for  the  propertiei 
upon  whi<'h  the  company  ha<l  established  the  refinery. 

It  is  not  void  of  interest  to  report  now  that  the  purchase,  by  itself,  constitutes •■ 
advantageous  investment,  consitiering  the  circumstances  of  the  locality,  for  its  Tilt 
extent,  for  the  facility  and  economy  which  is  used  for  the  operation  of  the  factoiy. 
an<i  for  its  enlargement  in  case  of  necessity,  and  these  combined  advantages  it  wooM 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  elsewhere  for  an  establishment  of  this  kind. 

We  shall  now  demonstrate  the  cost  of  the  work  accomplished  np  to  October  3L 
which  terminated  the  second  year  of  the  society^s  existence,  by  showing  the  genonl 
balance  accompanying  this  report,  disclosing  the  disbursements,  as  estimated,  to  pot 
the  establishment  in  a  complete  state  of  operation. 

Tlie  reconstruction  <»f  the  principal  wharf  has  2il5  meters  in  length,  with  adonWo 
railway  in  the  center,  with  the  necessary  switches  to  do  simultaneously  all  the op«iir 
tions  of  loading  and  unloading,  including  that  of  the  charcoal  for  fuel,  with  two  plot- 
forms,  high  and  low,  of  80  meters  long,  and  two  cranes,  all  in  a  perfect  state  of  eerr- 
ice,  all  of  which  h:ive  occai^ioned  an  expenditur*^  of  workmanship  and  materi»l»oi 
^ir),0()2.7C,  and  adding  the  cost  of  the  old  wharf,  which  it  was  necessary  to  destiof 
for  its  useU^ss  condition  (:$H,6U'J),  a  portion  of  which  material  has  been  used,  makiflf 
atotalof  §23,(i71.76. 

The  construction  of  the  four  above-mt-ntioned  buildings  for  the  establishment* 
the  refinery,  th^.  nuiterials,  workmanship,  incbniing  the  masonry  and  excavatiflW 
for  placing  the  machinery,  Imilers,  ovens  or  furnac4.'s  for  revivifying  animal  chiicoolf 
have  cortt  ^'Zl^iW.'Zi'y  (lisbursenients  calculat*^!  for  these  works  till  they  shall  be  «■• 
tirely  completed,  i^l0,084  ;  amounts  ]»aid  to  contractors  on  account  of  their  respecti^ 
contracts,  $^',910;  and  adding  the  cost  of  the  two  builtlings  destroyed  by  fire  befcm 
the  purchase,  on  which  location  has  been  erected  the  refinery  proper  and  the  deport^ 
ment  of  dissolution,  §1,333..'W,  we  obtain  a  total  of  ^>3,402.r><>. 

For  expenses  of  ditterent  kinds  since  the  definite  establishment  of  the  company  oinoo 
March  30,  1^82,  until  October  31,  1883,  including  foesr  to  the  register  of  proiierty,  «*• 


427,346.47;  adding  to  this  sum  (gold)  §27,346.47,  wages  of  the  laborers,  and  otb« 

expenses  to  January  31,  $4,600,  besides  estimated  incidentals,  $3,316— total  expenoM 

of  installation,  $;^,262.47. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  besides  these  amounts  stated  as  probable  ezpeaooo 

until  the  actual  ojieration  commences,  in  order  not  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  expeaoH 

for  the  month  of  January,  insti^ad  of  the  31st  of  December,  which  haa  been  statodi 

we  shall  have  to  make  the  following  disbursements  with  the  contracton  of  the  oft' 

chinery : 

0«tf. 

For  a  complete  Fdison  electric  light  apparatus,  all  set  np |4,M 

Installation  of  chemical  lalioratory 80 

Auxiliary  apparatus  for  the  filters tt 

Utensils  for  the  service  of  factory Sfl 

Total 5,6( 

*  A  meter  is  39^  inches,  or  3  feet  3f  inches. 
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Beeoming  the  preceding  data,  which  exists  in  the  balance,  the  establishment  of  the 
Mfliwry,  in  the  moment  of  commencing  practical  operations,  will  be  as  follows : 

Gold. 

JBmorable  property  (real  estate),  old  buildings,  and  wharf $60, 7G4  20 

few  eonstractions 53, 402  56 

JteOMla 4,(>:J0  46 

Szpenvee  of  insUllation 35,262  47 

Uehinery 153,599  00 

afetric  light 4,000  00 

laboratory,  auxiliary  apparatus,  and  utensils  of  service 1,600  00 

Total 313,258  69 

And  being  the  agreed  partnership  capital,  $360,741.31 ;  and  in  realizing  this  capital 
reihall  bave  in  cash,  or  its  equivalent,  $46,741.31;  and  adding  to  this  the  mortgages 
lajable  in  1884,  1885,  and  1886,  $30,893.94 ;  and  the  ground  rent  recognized  on  the 
soperty, $2,250 ;  we  have,  in  gold,  $79,855.25,  besides  the  semi-annual  payments  of  Feb- 
Quy  and  August,  $77,599,  making  a  total  of  $157,484.25. 

Starting  from  the  same  date,  let  us  see  what  is  the  actual  financial  situation. 

Gold. 

^aab  on  hand  and  in  bank  (bank  bills,  $2,077.90) $9,048  82 

JwTeiting  the  bills  into  gold  at  115  per  cent 966  46 

10,  Ol.^S  28 

[iipoaaewionofD.  T.  Latassa 8,055  09 

Bflla  receivable  to  collect 1,056  00 

20, 026  37 
SaLieribed  stock  to  be  collecte<l 75,040  00 

95,066  37 
f^Tneotii  computed  until  completion  of  installation: 

Conrtructions $16,084  00 

Wages,  salaries,  and  expenses 4, 600  00 

niamination  laboratory  and  utensils 5, 600  00 

IncidenUls 3,316  00         29,600 

Cash  to  operate  with 65,466  37 

lo order  to  put  the  association  in  a  perfectly  unembarrassed  condition  for  progress, 
itwill  be  su/Ucient  to  collect,  the  balance  of  the  subscribed  capital,  or  sulmtituting 
vithnew  anbiwriptions  such  as — for  different  reasons  cause<l  by  the  critical  financisS 
Midition  of  the  country — are  uncollectible. 

There  will  be  no  necessity  to  dispose  of  the  shares  which  the  coui]>any  has  in  re- 
■fv»;  such  shares  should  not  consequently  be  offered  in  the  market  until  the  tirst 
Wik'awork  shall  show  practically  the  industrial  result  of  the  enterprise. 

It  caanot  be  doubted  that  the  definite  out;como  will  be  highly  satisfactory.  Our 
■iawy  will  produce  40,000  kilograms*  of  refined  sugar  per  day,  which,  in  twenty- 
!▼( dajB  per  month,  make  1,000  tons,  and  admitting  two  mouthV  suspension  during 
jheyear,  we  shall  bave  ten  months  of  activity  and  a  production  of  10,000  t<ons,  which 
■  tikB  sixth  part  of  the  entire  consumption  of  sugar  of  all  kinds  in  the  island. 


iiimalarize  the  consumption ;  and  the  board  of  directors  does  not  hesitate  to  state 
kt  toe  manufactory  will  easily  dispose  of  the  maximum  of  its  elaboiation  or  ca- 

Mtif  the  consumption  of  this  country  should  not  equal  our  capacity  to  produce, 
■share  the  economical  conditions  upon  which  we  can  offer  our  sucars  for  exporta- 
!■»  owing  to  the  excellency  of  the  apparatus  which  we  have  selected  and  the  method 
f  iBflning  adopted,  that  we  are  certain  to  create  a  demand  from  the  Peninsula  and 
ftar  oonutries  that  need  refined  sugars. 

Is  a  demonstration  of  what  has  been  said,  it  is«^nfliuienttoknow  that  scrupulous 
■knlations  made  by  the  administration,  according  to  the  data  forwarded  by  the 
bwtorof  the  manufactory,  under  guarantee  of  the  constructors  of  the  machinery. 
li  tiaDafonnatiou  of  eentrifugal  sugars  of  95  to  96  degrees  into  refined  cubes  equal 
llMMie  elaborated  in  the  principal  refineries  in  the  United  States  will  not  cost  more 

*A  kilogram  is  2^  pounds  avoirdupois. 
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than  2|  rials  per  arroba  (25  pounds),  inclading  waste  and  all  expenses;  and  to 
such  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  prices  of  sugar  and  the  consamptiou  of  the 
island)  it  will  not  be  hazardous  to  express  the  hope  that  the  next  general  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  will  be  convinced  of  our  having  established,  in  practical  operation, 
a  first-class  ludnstrv. 
Cardenas,  December  10, 1883. 

8.  DE  LA  VEGA; 

Adminittrabr, 
Approved. 

JOAQUm  DE  BOJAS, 

Acting  Pre$%d0»t 


POTASH  nmUSTRT  OF  STASSFITBT. 

REPORT  BY  OONaVL  FOX,  OF  BRUNSWICK, 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  translation  of  a  report  upon 
the  last  year's  potash  business  of  Stassfurt  kindly  famished  this  of- 
fice by  Messrs.  R.  Keichsel  &  Co.,  of  Magdeburg.  The  report  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  interest  to  those  concerned  in  this  trade ;  and  I  tako 
great  pleasure  in  requesting  that  the  same  be  published  in  an  early  ' 
number  of  the  consular  reports. 

WILLIAM  C.  FOX, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Brunswick,  March  15,  1884.  \ 

'  i 

J 


REPORT. 


4 


In  marked  contrast  to  the  year  1882,  which  was  one  of  unnsnal  prosperity  ait 
special  brilliancy  for  the  Stassfurt  potash  industries,  the  year  1883  opened  wtthdttk 
prospects  for  the  future,  so  that  many  manufacturers  were  unable  to  shake  off  Iht 
concealed  fear  of  a  repetition  of  the  former  state  of  affairs,  which  unlimited  piodl^. 
tion  and  open  competition  had  previously  brought  about.  The  newl^  estaDliihlAi 
potash  work  Schmidtmannshall  at  Aschersleben  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  AQ 
year,  and  the  work  on  the  sixth  mine,  Ludwigll,  was  being  rapidly  posbed.  Ifei^ 
question  in  regard  to  the  future  fate  of  the  syndicate,  spoken  of  in  our  last ; 
report,  became  more  and  more  a  burning  one,  which  earnestly  demanded  soli 
The  Westeregelu  mine,  taking  advantage  of  their  right  to  do  so,  on  June  30 
notice  of  their  intention  to  dissolve  the  contract  upon  the  grounds  that  the  Asel 
leben  mine  had  reached  a  daily  production  of  5,000  centners  Camallit,  and  tho^ 
tract  ended  September  30.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  chaii| 
difficult  negotiations  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  a  new  **modiu  vtcetMit "  for  the 
mines,  which  would  relieve  them  from  the  effects  of  a  bitter  competition.  The 
ticulars  of  the  negotiations  show  them  to  have  been  of  the  most  difficult  nature, 
pecially  as  the  Government  of  Anhalt,  which  had  unavoidably  to  lose  a  large  sf 
claimed  iudomnity  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  Carnallit,  which  demands 
energetically  opposed  by  the  Prussian  Government  as  protector  of  Gr«rman  indi 
and  a|^riculture.  Thanks  to  the  clever  direction  of  the  negotiations  on  the  pal 
Prussia,  the  matter  was  fiually  settled  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  the  origiiial 
mauds  of  the  several  miues,25  per  cent,  of  the  production  for  Pruseia,  33  per  oeii< 
the  production  for  Anhalt,  20  per  cent,  of  the  production  for  Aschersleben,  i6| 
cent,  of  the  production  for  Westeregeln,  16|  per  cent,  of  the  production  for  Nenil 
furt,  10  per  cent,  of  the  production  tor  Ludwig  II,  were  reduced  to  the  following: 

Anhalt,  24  per  cent,  of  the  production  4-l|000  centners  per  day  extra,  against  50 
cent,  of  the  former  convention. 

Prussia,  20  per  cent.,  against  27^  per  cent.  +  2,000  centners  per  day. 

Westeregeln,  15^  per  cent,  -f-  750  centners,  against  12^  per  cent,  -f- 1,500  centnen] 
day. 

Neustassfurt,  15^  per  cent.  +  750  centners,  against  10  per  cent.  +  2|00  centnen 
day. 

AflcherBleben,  17  per  oent. 
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ig  n,  8  per  cent. 

Dg  the  opening  of  Lad  wig  II  (about  July,  1884),  ite  quota  is  to  be  divided  be- 
^estereeeln,  ^enstaasfurt,  and  Aschersleben,  each  ^.  This  new  convention 
8t  for  the  term  of  five  years,  to  the  end  of  1888,  and  can  be  dissolved  only  in 
ew  potash  mine  should  be  opened  in  the  German  Empire  having  a  daily  pro- 
of 3,000 centner  Camallit.  Thisdangerons  obstacle  was,  therefore,  snrmoiinted 
une  time  the  price  of  50  pfennig  per  centner  for  raw  salt  for  the  first  half 
was  retained,  thereby  giving  the  impulse  to  the  keenly  looked  for  muriate  of 
lales.  An  entirely  unexpected  turn  of  attairs  now  came  about,  and  a  perfect 
was  in  store  for  the  users  of  muriate  of  potash.  The  association  of  mariu- 
B  of  this  article  (immediately  following  the  mines)  came  together  for  the 
of  including  in  the  association  all  those  factories  not  previously  connected 
in  order  to  unite  against  competition,  and  to  place  the  consumer  in  a  depend- 
tion.  The  formation  of  a  single  association  of  all  the  muriate  of  potash 
sturers,  three  salt  works  and  thirteen  manufacturers,  was  accomplished  with- 
special  difficulty,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  capacity  of  the  muriate  of 
actories  had  been  considerably  increased  through  the  joining  of  the  salt  works 
assfurt,  and  that  the  production  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  demaud.  (There 
factories  not  inoludcfd  in  the  association,  becanse  all  they  make  they  refine 
vea.)  Therefore,  every  individual  factory  was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  liigh- 
ible  price  in  order  to  set  off  the  forced  limitation  in  production  which  was 
»ly  necessary  if  the  industry  were  to  be  a  paving  one.  The  above  mentioned 
salt  works  and  manufacturers  established  a  bureau  for  the  selling  of  muriate 
ih  at  a  minimum  price,  which  commenced  business  December  15.  The  prices 
list  semester,  1884,  commenced  as  follows : 

Karks. 

n  80  per  cent,  muriate  of  potash : 6.65 

m  86  per  cent,  muriate  of  potash 6.70 

m  Sb  per  cent,  muriate  of  potash 6.75 

n  90  per  cent,  muriate  of  potash 6.80 

m  95  per  cent,  muriate  of  potash 6.90 

n  96  percent,  muriate  of  potash 6.95 

m  97  per  cent,  muriate  of  potash 7.00 

m  96  per  cent,  muriate  of  potash 7. 10 

ilograms  and  80  per  cent,  basis,  including  sack ;  terms,  net  cash  without  dis- 
nt  1  per  cent,  allowance  on  contracts  for  24,000  centner  at  single  purchase. 
ire  must  decide  whether  this  step  towards  an  apparent  potash  monopoly  was 
ne  or  not. 

ig  over  to  the  discussion  of  the  market  during  the  past  year,  we  must  lay  stress 
)uet  that  the  dull  situation  brought  over  from  the  year  1882  continued  through- 
whole  year.  This  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  uncertainty  ae  to  the 
r  the  syndicate  question ;  a  large  majority  doubted  that  it  would  reach  perfec- 
JL  The  Camallit  production,  which  amounted  at  the  close  of  the  year  1882 
)  eentner  daily,  was  reduced  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  to  a  daiiy  sum  of 
mtner ;  this  was  to  prevent  an  increase  of  the  muriate  of  potash  stock  on  hand, 
Bonnted  then  to  100,000  centner.  The  stock  on  hand  nevertheless  increased, 
■t  the  end  of  February  it  amounted  to  200,000  centner;  a  further  reduction  to 
BDtner,  to  take  effect  April  1,  was  therefore  made.  The  selling  price  for  mini- 
per  cent,  muriate  of  potash,  delivery  January -December,  1883,  was  limited 
fmrention  of  January  5, 1883,  to  6.75  marks,  including  sack  (60  pfennig,  dearer 
at  with  which  delivery  business  for  1882  began),  after  the  larger  part  of  the 
ion  of  the  smaller  concerns  had  been  sold  at  similar  prices.  For  immediately 
ible  muriate  of  potash  at  the  beginning  of  January  6.90  marks  was  paid,  and 
ad  of  February,  7.20  marks,  including  Rack,  in  exceptional  cases.     It  fell  in 

0  6.85  marks,  and  for  July-December  the  price  was  6.50  marks.  The  stock 
.  liad  reached  its  maximum  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  viz,  300,000  cent- 

1  the  iDArket  showed  itself  more  and  more  favorable  to  the  buyer,  so  that 
Nl  per  cent,  ware  was  to  be  had  at  6.10  marks.  This  was  the  bottom  price. 
fW  the  year  approached  its  end  and  the  fatal  moment,  January  1, 1884,  was  in 
htm  ^▼oiy  consumer  would  be  bound  to  the  selling  price  of  the  syndicate,  with 
lUlity  of  doing  business  in  any  other  way  with  the  manufacturers,  the  more 
li  the  trade,  so  that  nearly  the  whole  stock  on  hand  was  sold  at  from  6.20 
>6u40  marks  for  HO  per  cent,  ware,  and  the  consumers  covered  themselves  to 
adent  far  into  1884.  Notwithstanding  these  large  demands  at  the  last  mo- 
is  yemi'B  production  did  not  reach  that  of  the  previous  year,  as  the  following 
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Stasafnrt  

Leopoldsball . 
Neostaasfiirt 
Westeregeln . 
Asohersieben 
Ladwigll... 


Places  of  prodnotioiL 


Total  centner  at  50  kilograms. 


1881. 


8,7Bt»600 

7,aos,ooo 

1, 921, 000 
2,040,000 


14, 888,000 


188L 


8,497,000 

10,008,000 

2.741,808 

2,943,088 


110. 


3.8511  Ml 
8.»1,NI 
2,S8S^M 


21,181.000  I    l%9k,m 


The  development  of  the  kainit  indastry  preseuts  a  very  happy  pictnre,  which  showt 
an  increase  or  one  and  one-half  million  centner  in  comparison  to  the  previons  year,il 
follows : 


Places  of  prodaction. 


Stassfnrt  

NeastaRflfort. 
Aschersleben 
Leopoldsball . 


Total  centner  at  50  kilograms . 


1882. 


188S. 


I 


1,508.000 
1,584,000 


3,800  I. 


1,281,000        2.mM 

1,543,000!      2.0«,l» 

2SS,M 


3,105,800;    2,804,000  1      4,54fl^«l 


We  cannot,  however,  baninh  the  idea  that  the  larger  part  of  this  increase  willbsfe 
to  be  carried  over  into  the  new  year;  all  channels  appear  to  be  closed,  so  to  remali 
for  some  time,  at  least  us  far  as  foreii^n  countries  are  concerned,  and  they  are  the  cbkf 
consumers  of  the  potash  salts  as  well  as  of  kainit.  German  agricnlture  is  notfdwitk 
using  about  1,000,000  centner  of  this  year's  production,  and  thongh  the  use  of  then 
fertilizers  has  increased,  they  do  not  yet  receive  such  attorn tion  as  would  be  expeetel 
should  be  the  case,  when  it  is  considered  that  every  now  and  then  demands  are  malt 
for  an  exiiort  duty.  We  have  full  faith  that  our  Government  will  not  listen  to  than 
whisperings  of  the  agrarian  party,  and  as  long  as  our  potash  industry  is  dependflt 
upon  foreign  lands  for  purchasers,  and  the  German  agriculturist  does  not  himself  wal* 
up  to  the  necessity  of  using  his  manure  to  a  larger  extent,  until  then  it  is  the  da^ 
of  the  potash  industry,  in  its  own  interest,  to  protect  itself  against  any  wuitoaaii 
extravagant  demands  which  wonid  hinder  the  sales  abroad.  According  to  our  Mtf* 
mate  about  6,000,000  centner  of  salt  products,  viz,  muriate  of  potash,  kainit,  niMilO 
salt,  kieserit,  and  chloride  of  magnesia,  to  the  value  of  18,000.000  marks  wen  tf- 
ported  last  year  to  America,  France,  Belgiam,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Scandinavia,  Bn^. 
sia,  Austria,  and  Spain.  About  200,000  centner  of  manure  salt,  250,000  centner  tf 
chloride  of  magnesia,  and  350,000  centner  of  kieserit  were  produced,  and  fonndntf* 
ket  in  foreign  lands.  The  going  into  effect  of  the  syndicate  will  cause  an  impdtail 
change  in  the  production  of  kieserit,  as  it  will  be  largely  limited,  since  NenstaaiM 
and  Aschersleben  produce  none  out  of  muriate  of  potash  residuum,  but  use  tUi 
latter  as  the  cheapest  material  for  filling  up  those  gangways  in  their  mines  in  wM 
work  has  ceased. 
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MEPORT  BY  MINISTER  FOOTS,  OF  8E6UL, 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  translation  of  the  genttil 
regulations  and  rates  of  tariff  under  which  trade  is  to  be  condaotedii 
Oorea. 

LUCIUS  H.  FOOTB. 
Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Seduly  January  3, 1884. 
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[L  BEGULATIONS  UNDER  WHICH  TRADE  IS  TO  BE  CONDUCTED 

IN  COREA. 

I. 

aniyal  of  any  merchant  vessel  at  an  open  port  of  Corea,  officers  of  the  ens- 
be  sent  on  board,  and  they  may  seal  or  lock  the  veHsels,  hatches,  and  all 
les  where  cargo  is  stowed. 

itoms  officers  shall  be  treated  while  on  board  with  civility  and  be  furnished 
ible  accommodations ;  bnt  in  case  there  be  no  accommodations  available,  the 
rs  may  either  remain  in  a  boat  or  on  shore,  as  best  suits  their  convenience ; 
utenance  shall  be  supplied  from,  and  all  their  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by, 
n-honse. 
;nity  from  the  captain  or  agents  is  allowed  to  be  received  by  the  customs 

II. 

ster  or  agent  of  a  merchant  vessel  arriving  at  an  open  port  of  Corea  will 
ship^s  papers  and  the  bills  of  lading  at  the  consulate  of  the  vesseVs  nation- 
aining  a  receipt  for  the  same.  Should  there  be  no  consular  representation 
sel's  nationality  the  papers  and  bills  of  lading  will  be  deposited  in  the  hands 
amissioner  of  customs. 

ster  or  agent  will,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  anchoring  (Sundays  and 
►lie  holidays  excepted),  present  to  thecustom-honse  the  consular  receipt,  the 
ort,  and  the  import  manifest  of  tbe  vessel's  cargo,  and  also  a  list  of  the  ship's 
d  all  other  duty-free  articles  not  being  merchandise.  If  the  master  fail  to 
vessel  within  the  time  specified  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  $60,  and  should  such 
s  continued  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  the  same  sum  for  each  period  of  twenty- 
B  during  which  he  shall  fail  to  enter  his  vessel ;  but  the  total  amount  of  such 
1  not  exceed  $200.  The  entry  report  shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  ship, 
I  tonnage  (or  carrying  capacity  in  peculs),  the  name  of  the  master,  the 
f  the  crew,  names  and  number  of  passengers,  name  of  the  port  from  which 

I  sailed,  and  the  dates  of  arrival  and  departure,  which  report  shall  be  signed 
later. 

port  manifest  shall  set  forth  the  marks  and  number  of  the  packages,  descrip- 
e  goods,  and  names  of  the  owners,  and  shall  contain  in  addition,  a  declara- 
^  oy  the  master,  or  the  agent  of  the  vessel,  setting  forth  that  such  state- 
roe. 

b  of  the  ship's  stores  and  duty-free  goods  shall  also  be  signed  by  the  master 
nit  of  the  vessel. 

reports  and  other  documents  may  be  written  in  either  the  Corean,  Chinese, 
or  Japanese  langauges. 

III. 

omission  or  error  be  found  in  the  manifest,  it  may  be  supplied  or  corrected 
renty-four  hours  (Sundays  or  other  public  holidays  excepted)  after  entry  in- 
lat  for  any  altt-ration  or  correction  to  the  manifest  after  that  time,  a  fee  of 
be  paid ;  if  after  that  time,  double  import  duty  will  be  im^sed  on  all  goods 
rhich  are  either  omitted  or  erroneously  entered  on  the  manifest. 

IV. 

b  Tessel  has  been  duly  entered  inwards,  the  commissioner  of  customs  shall 

irmit  to  open  hat^ihes. 

later  shall  exhibit  this  permit  to  the  customs  officer  on  board,  and  shall  re- 

II  to  unfasten  the  hatches  and  other  places  containing  cargo.  Should  the 
nals  on  the  hatches,  &o.,  be  opened  or  unfastened  without  permission,  the 
rithoat  regard  to  the  person  who  committed  the  offense,  shall  pay  a  fine  of 

V. 

nan  desiring  to  land  or  ship  cargo  shall  make  application  at  the  onstom- 
mukUnff  at  the  same  time,  invoices  thereof. 

roiees  ahall  set  forth  the  place  where  the  goods  were  purchased,  the  original 
paekiog  expenses,  commission,  insurance,  transport,  and  other  miscellaneoas 
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cbarses,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  purchaser,  shipper,  owner  or  a^nt ;  and  the  eu- 
tom-house  shall  therenpon  issne  a  permit  to  load  or  to  ship  the  carffo. 

Such  permit  shall  be  presented  to  the  customs  officers  on  board,  before  shipping  or 
unloading  the  cargo.  Any  person  desiring  to  transship  car^o  shall  likewise  obtain 
a  permit  from  the  custom-house  for  that  purpose  before  so  doing. 

The  entry  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  ship,  the  marks  and 
numbers  of  the  packajB^es.  and  description,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  goods  contained 
therein,  as  described  in  the  invoices,  and  declaring  that  nothing  has  oeen  concealed 
whereby  the  customs  of  Corea  would  be  defrauded ;  and  the  apjplicant  shall  sign  hia 
name  to  such  entry. 

VI. 

No  cargo  shall  be  unladen,  shipped,  or  transshipped  between  sunset  and  sonriae, 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  customs  authorities ;  and  the  entrances  to  tlie 
hold  and  other  places  where  cargo  is  stored  mav  be  secured  by  the  customs  offlcera 
between  sunset  and  sunrise  by  fixing  seals  or  locks.  If  anv  person  shall  open  or 
break  such  lock,  or  other  fastenings,  without  permission  of  the  customs  authorities, 
the  master  of  the  vessel  shall  pay  a  fine  of  $60. 

VII. 

If  any  person  shall  unload,  ship,  or  transship  any  goods  without  permission  from 
the  customs  authorities,  or  shall  land  or  ship  any  goods  at  any  place  outside  thelin- 
its  fixed  for  that  purpose,  such  goods  shall  be  confiscated. 

VIII. 

Goods  intended  for  importation  or  exportation  shall,  on  passing  through  thecnatom- 
house,  pay  duties  accoi^ing  to  the  tariff  annexed  to  these  regulations,  and  so  shall 
articles  intended  for  ship's  use,  if  landed  and  sold. 

Import  duties  payable  ad  valorem  shall  be  calculated  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  goods 
at  the  place  of  production  or  fabrication,  with  the  addition  of  the  cost  of  tranapoiti- 
tion,  insurance,  commission,  and  all  other  charges  from  the  place  of  production  to  the 
port  of  discharge. 

The  sum  thus  obtained  shall  be  regarded  as  the  dutiable  value  of  the  goods  npoi 
which  the  rate  of  duty  provided  in  the  tariff  shall  be  levied. 

IX. 

In  case  of  any  deficiency  or  surplus  in  payments  of  duties,  the  customs  may  enfona 
the  payment  of  such  deficiency,  or  the  party  making  payment  may  claim  the  refund 
of  such  surplus,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  any  time  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
payment ;  but  no  refund  or  surplus  shall  be  allowed  in  consequence  of  any  deficienej' 
or  damage  to  goods,  after  such  goods  have  been  once  passed  through  the  caatoB- 
house. 

X. 

Customs  officers  may  examine  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  goods  intended  for  ex- 
portation or  importation,  aud  for  this  purpose  may  take  them  to  the  customs  jettji 
and  all  expenses  may  be  borne  by  the  merchant. 

However,  should  goods  be  ordered  to  another  place,  which  is  not  generally  used  ft^ 
the  examiuat  ion  of  merchandise,  then  the  expense  of  such  transportation  shadi  be  bon^ 
by  the  customs  authorities. 

The  customs  officers  should  be  careful  with  the  goods,  in  order  to  cause  no  ii^vT 
to  them.  Any  such  damage  caused  by  ueglij^ence  shall  be  made  good  by  the  cnstoflia* 
After  the  examination,  the  goods  shall  be  repacked  with  care,  and  there  shall  be  iK^ 
unreasonable  delay. 

XI. 

If  the  commissioner  of  customs  is  dissatisfied  with  the  value  placed  by  an  impoitv 
or  exporter  on  any  of  his  goods,  he  shall  levy  duty  on  the  value  given  by  the  costoai 
examiner,  but  should  the  owner  of  the  goods  be  dissatisfied  with  this,  be  ailiooM 
within  twenty-four  hours  report  bis  reasons  for  such  dissatisfaction  to  the  eonunit 
sioner  of  customs,  and  shall  appoint  an  appraiser  of  his  own  to  make  a'reappraiai* 
ment  and  report  to  the  customs  the  value  of  the  goods  as  determined  by  Mul 
appraisement. 

The  commissioner  of  customs  will  then,  at  his  option,  either  levy  the  daty  on  ih 
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I  determined,  or  porohaae  the  goods  from  the  importer  or  exporter  at  the 
I  determined^  with  the  addition  of  5  per  cent.  In  the  latter  caee  the  por- 
er  shall  be  paid  to  the  importer  or  exporter  within  five  days  from  the  date 
the  value  determined  by  the  merchant's  appraiser  was  reported*  to  the 

XU. 

ooda  are  damased  on  the  voyage  of  importation  the  importer  of  snoh  goods 
t  the  &ct8  of  the  caee  to  the  cnstom-hoose,  and  he  may  have  the  damaged 
raiaed  bv  two  or  more  competent  and  disinterested  persons,  who,  after  due 
»n,  shall  deliver  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  amount  of  damage  on  each 
leecribing  the  packages  by  remarks  and  numbers. 

K>rter  may  present  the  certificate  to  the  cnstom-honse,  together  with  his 
Q,  and  request  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  duty,  but  such  certificate 
"event  the  cnstoms  anUiorities  from  appraising  the  goods  in  the  manner  pro- 
rtiele  XI. 

XIII. 

atiable  articles  not  set  forth  in  the  application  shxU  be  found  concealed  in 
ge  of  goods,  with  intent  to  evade  the  payment  of  duty,  such  articles  shall 
kted. 

ion  who  shall  present  at  the  custom-house  any  document  containing  a  false 
1  or  quantity  of  goods,  or  shall  insert  any  dutiable  articles  in  the  list  of 
goods,  with  the  intent  of  evading  the  payment  of  duty,  or  any  portion 
lall,  in  addition  to  paying  the  regular  duty,  be  liable  to  pay  five  times  the 
dnty  sought  to  be  evaded. 

XIV. 

ication  for  a  permit  is  required  for  landing  or  shipping  personal  effecte  of 
r  or  pasMengers*  baggage ;  but  the  customs  officers  may  examine  such  private 
d  if  any  dutiable  goods  are  found  amongst  them  in  such  quantity  that  they 
considered  for  personal  use,  the  proper  dut^  shall  be  levied  on  the  same, 
to  the  tariff,  and  shonld  any  prohibited  articles  be  found  concealed  among 
^te  effects,  the  same  shall  be  confiscated,  and  in  case  of  opium,  the  penalty 
le  same  as  provided  in  Article  XXXY .  ^ 

XV. 

shall  be  levied  on  anv  articles  or  goods  imported  for  the  use  of  foreign  Ic^ 
id  the  same  shall  be  sllowed  to  pass  the  custom-house  without  examination. 

XVI. 

f  an  explosive  or  otherwise  dangerous  nature  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be 
shipped  except  at  places  designated  for  that  purpose. 

XVII. 

Is  imported  into  an  open  port  of  Curea  on  which  the  duties  have  been  paid 

ioaported  into  any  port  of  Corea  without  the  payment  of  any  tax  or  transit 

kever. 

Cofean  produce  may  be  conveyed  from  any  part  of  Corea  to  any  of  the  open 

Kmt  being  liable  to  any  tax  or  transit  dnty. 

XVUl. 

lerson  who  has  imported  merchandise  and  paid  the  duty  thereon  desires  to 
the  same  to  another  port,  the  customs  authorities  shall  deliver  to  him  a  cer- 
iting  the  fact  that  the  duty  has  already  been  paid  on  such  merchandise, 
it  shall  be  found  on  examinatiou  that  the  paoka^^es  have  not  been  opened, 
ids  snbstitnted  or  conoesled  with  the  original  articlns. 
rtoiDs  authorities,  of  the  pott  of  destination  of  such  goods  shall  not  levy 
biial  doty  thereon,  if  they  find  the  goods  correspond  with  the  certificate. 
iMnrever,  any  soods  have  been  substituted  for  the  original  goods  or  been 
in  adaition 


Rtion  to  the  proper  dnty  payable  upon  the  goods  so  substi- 
i,  aftne  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  of  such  duty  may  be  imposed. 
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XIX. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  re-export  any  imported  goods  which  haye  already  bMn  d* 
livered  to  the  consignee,  the  customs  authorities  shall  allow  them  to  pass  dnty  tn&, 
provided  such  goods  should  be  proved  to  be  imported  goods. 

XX. 

Corean  produce  reimported  bv  a  merchant  vessel  into  any  of  the  open  ports  ii 
Corea  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  duty  free,  provided  the  quality  and  condition  of  snel 
goods  remain  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  exportation,  and  provided  further  that  nc 
more  than  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  time  oi  exportation,  and  that  the  im- 
porter shall  produce  the  shipping  permit  received  at  the  time  of  exportation,  and  shall 
prove  that  such  goods  are  of  Corean  production. 

XXI. 

The  mercantile  marine  of  Corea  not  yet  being  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  satisiae* 
torily  the  coastwise  trade  of  Corea,  merchant  vessels  of  all  nationalities  may  trao*. 
port  goods  of  any  country  whatever  in  Corea;  but,  when  a  merchant  desires  to  transport 
Corean  articles  bought  at  one  open  port  in  Corea  to  another  open  port,  he  shall  depoiil 
at  the  custom-house  an  amouut  of  money  equal  to  the  export  dut^  payable  tberM^ 
or  lodge  in  the  hands  of  the  customs  authorities  a  bond  signed  by  himself  and  seeurM 
by  another  person,  which  bond  has  to  be  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  costoM^ 
conditioned  to  pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  export  duty. 

On  landing  the  said  goods  without  the  payment  of  any  import  dnty  at  the  port  of 
destination  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  exportation,  the  importer  shall  receiff 
a  certificate  from  the  customs  officers  of  such  port,  stating  the  fact  that  snch  goodi 
have  been  landed. 

This  certificate  being  produced  at  the  customs  of  the  port  from  whence  the  goodi 
were  exported,  the  amount  deposited  or  the  bond  lodged  as  aforesaid  shall  beretanal 
to  the  said  merchant.  If,  however,  the  vessel  in  which  the  said  goods  were  ahippel 
be  wrecked  while  engaged  in  transporting  such  i^oods,  a  report  of  the  case,  signed  bj 
the  consul  of  the  vessel's  nationality,  shall,  within  one  year  fh>m  the  date  of  exporti- 
tion,  be  handed  to  the  customs,  in  place  of  the  certificate  above  specified. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Corean  vessels  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  carry  on  the  ootit 
trade  between  the  ports  of  Corea,  then  the  vessels  of  other  nationalities  will  M 
longer  have  this  right. 

XXII. 

The  Corean  Government  engages  to  erect  at  all  the  open  ports  examination  sheds 
and  bonded  warehouses.  The  rate  of  storage  charges,  as  well  as  the  regnlations  dm- 
essary  for  the  management  of  the  said  warehouses,  will  hereafter  be  published. 

XXIII. 

Should  it  be  <lesired  to  Mtore  imported  goods  in  the  bonded  warehouses  withoi^ 
paying  the  im]>ort  duty,  a  special  permit  munt  be  obtained  from  the  commissiooeroi 
customs,  in  accordance  with  the  warehouse  regulations,  and  such  goods  may  befrMlf 
re-exported.  The  duties  paid  on  goods  remaining  stored  in  the  bonded  warehonsesiW* 
be  refunded  to  the  exporter  on  the  re-exportation  of  such  goo<is  direct  from  the  wW»j 
house ;  but  all  goods  which  have  once  benn  taken  <lo1ivery  of  by  the  importers  iluil 
be  treated  in  accordance  with  Article  XIX.  Until  such  time  as  bonded  waiehoti* 
are  established  by  the  Corean  (Tovernnient,  all  gooils  which  have  been  onoe  tsluA 
delivery  of  by  the  importer  may  be  freely  re-exported,  and  upon  such  pe-exportsSi** 
the  duties  paid  shall  be  refuu<led,  provided  the  goods  are  in  the  same  couditioB  90 
when  imported,  unless  such  re-exportation  shall  t-ake  place  after  one  year  from  th^ 
date  of  importation,  in  which  case  they  shall  be  treated  in  accordaucje  with  Artid* 
XIX. 

XXIV. 

Merchant  vessels  needing  repairs  may  land  their  cargo  for  that  pur|io«e  without  ihi 
payment  of  duties.    All  goods  so  landed  shall  remain  in  the  cQstonui  shed  or  waii* 
houses  (all  charges  for  storage  and  other  expenses  being  defrayed  by  tibe  mMttt  Vf 
the  ship) ;  but  if  any  portion  of  such  cargo  be  sold,  the  specified  doties  ahall  be  ptiA 
on  the  portion  so  diposed  of. 

Old  timber  and  other  materials  belonging  to  any  ship  wrecked  off  the  CoieMi 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  import  duties. 
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The  oaster  or  agent  of  any  merchant  vessel  wishing  to  clear  shall  make  outward 
CDtry,  and  tthall  produce  the  export  manifest  ai  the  custom-house  before  leaving  the 
anchoraee.  The  customs  authorities  will  then  return  to  the  master  the  consul's  receipt 
for  the  ship's  papers  deposited  at  the  custom-house,  and  the  vessel  shall  leave  the  port 
afWr  obtaining  her  clearance  papers. 

XXVI. 

8buuld  it  be  desired  to  ship  or  unload  cargo  after  a  vessel  has  been  entered  out- 
vards,  according  to  the  preceding  article,  the  vessel  must  be  again  duly  entered  in- 
vtrds;  and  when  ready  to  clear,  must  again  be  entered  outwards.  When  a  ship 
vhich  has  been  entered  outwards  is  unable  to  leave  the  anchorage  at  such  time  as 
ihali  have  been  reported  to  the  customs,  the  master  or  agent  of  the  vessel  shall  re- 
port the  circumstances  at  the  custom-house  and  obtain  the  consent  of  the  commis- 
lioDer  to  remain  in  port.  ^ 

XXVII.  ^ 

Sbonld  a  master  apply  for  a  clearance  permit  while  a  case  involving  a  charge  of 
fioUtion  of  the  costoms  regulations  is  pending,  the  customs  authorities  may  refuse 
tDfraot  such  pennit ;  but  if  the  commissioner  <»f  customs  shall  be  informed  ofQcially 
ty  the  consolar  officer  that  sufficient  security,  either  personal  or  by  deposit,  has  been 
^Tco  to  the  said  officer,  then  the  commissioner  of  customs  shall  grant  the  clearance 
pirtiit. 

XXVIII. 

Mail  steamers  may  both  enter  and  clear  at  the  custom-house  on  the  same  day,  or  ai 
tbeume  time.  In  the  import  nianifent  of  such  steamers,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion only  such  articles  as  are  to  be  landed  or  transshipped.  When  the  master  is  una- 
Ue  to  present  the  export  manifest  to  the  custom-house,  the  agent  of  the  mail  company 
Bsj  do  so  within  three  days. 

XXIX. 

Merchant  vessels  or  Ashing  boats,  compellfd  to  put  into  one  of  the  open  ports  of 
Corta,  to  obtain  necessary  supplies  or  to  take  refuge,  need  not  be  entered  or  cleared 
•t  the  ciistom-honse ;  but,  if  such  vessel  shall  remain  in  port  over  twenty -four  hours, 
the  master  shall  make  a  report  thereof,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  circumstances  of 
neh  necessity  to  the  custom-house.  Should  such  vessel  or  boat  subsequently  engage 
IB  trad**,  the  mles  set  forth  in  Article  II  shall  be  observed. 

XXX. 

The  Corean  Government  engages  for  the  future  to  keep  the  open  ports  in  proper 
condition,  and  to  construct  light-houses,  beacons,  and  buoys.  In  order  to  meei  the 
B«ce»ary  expenses  of  maintenance  of  such  works,  all  merchant  vessels  entering  at  a 
Corean  i*astom-houHe  hhall  pay  tonnage  dues  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  ton  re;>:ister. 
(In  Japanese  vessels  of  Koku  designation,  (>  koku  5  to  5  sh6  are  equal  to  a  ton.) 

Fiahing  boats  are  exempt  from  tonnage  dues.  On  the  payment  of  tonnage  dues  by 
A  teeael  the  customs  authorities  shall  issue  a  sperial  certitieate,  on  exhibition  of 
*hieh,  to  and  for  which  it  was  issued,  said  vessel  shall  be  exeiipt  from  all  further 
m&ent  of  tonnage  dues  in  any  open  port  of  Coreu  for  a  period  of  four  monthN. 

li  a  merchant  vessel  arriving  at  a  port  departs  therefrom  within  two  days  after  ar- 
rival, withoot  breaking  bulk,  such  vessel  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  tonnage  dues. 
Ia eaae,  however,  such  vessel  be  obliged  to  remain  in  port  beyond  the  time  above 
i^fled,  by  reason  of  stress  of  weather  or  any  other  similar  cause,  the  master  of  such 
^*Mel shall  report  the  fact  to  the  cuNtonis  authorities. 

Aiioon,  however,  as  merchant  vessels  of  all  nationalities  resort  to  Corea  in  greater 
AVBhera,  the  question  of  keeping  the  port«  in  proper  condition,  and  of  constructing 
^Xbt-housee,  beacons,  and  buoys,  shall  be  reoi>ened  and  the  rate  of  tonnage,  dues  lu*.  re-  . 
diluted. 

XXXI. 

MeB-of-wmr  and  other  vessels  belonging  to  or  in  use  of  a  foreign  Government,  hav- 
iig  BO  merchandise  on  board,  shall  not  be  required  to  enter  or  clear  at  the  custtmi- 
mnm^  nor  to  pay  tonnage  dnes  in  any  open  port  of  Corea. 

Hoentioiiis  officers  shall  be  deputed  to  guard  such  vessels.  Should  iMindemned 
artielet  bekmgiDg  to  such  vessels  l>e  lande<l  and  sold,  the  purchaser  of  such  articles 
ikaU  pay  the  proper  duty  to  the  customs  authorities. 
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xxxn. 

If  a  vessel  shall  smuggle,  or  attempt  to  smuggle,  any  goods  at  any  of  the  noD-opeoed 
harbors  of  Corea,  all  such  goods,  together  with  all  other  commodities  on  board  aoch 
vessel,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Corean  Govemmeut,  and  the  master  of  such  veaael 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  $1,000;  but  this  article  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  vessels  enter- 
ing any  non-opened  harbors  on  account  of  stress  of  weather,  or  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing food,  water,  or  fire- wood. 

XXXIII. 

Any  foreign  merchant  vessel  maybe  chartered  by  the  Corean  Gk>vernroent,  or  bj 
any  Corean  subject,  to  convey  goods,  persons,  &c.,  to  any  of  the  non-opened  bftrbon 
in  Corea ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  charterer  shall  first  obtain  a  license  from  lbs 
Corean  Government. 

XXXIV. 

Any  case  involving  a  ^Hmalty,  coufiscation,  or  other  punishment  set  forth  in  then 
regulations  shall  be  decided  by  the  con.sul  of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs 
on  the  complaint  of  the  commissioner  of  customs.  ^ 

Every  penalty  enforced  or  confiscation  made  under  these  regulations  by  sacb  cob- 
sular  officer  shall  inure  to  the  Corean  Government. 

Goods  which  are  seized  by  the  Corean  authorities  shall  be  put  under  seal  in  thi 
presence  of  both  the  consular  officers  and  said  authorities,  and  shall  be  kept  in  tbt 
custom-house  until  the  deciHion  of  th«)  cnse  shall  have  been  given. 

If  such  decision  shall  be  in  favor  of  the  owners  of  the  goods,  they  shall  be  imme- 
diately delivered  t'O  fhe  owner,  through  the  consular  officer,  but  should  theConsai. 
authorities  be  dissatisfied  with  the  deciHion,  they  may  appeal  to  the  authorities  haT-' 
ing  cognizance  of  the  consular  decision,  in  which  case  the  owners  shall  be  bound  fio 
deposit  the  value  of  the  gocxls  at  the  consulate,  which  deposit  shall  remain  until  tbt 
final  decision  is  made. 

Should  the  seized  goods  be  of  a  perinhuble  or  dangerous  nature,  they  shall  be  handed 
over  to  the  owner  on  bis  lodging  the  amount  of  their  value  at  the  consulate. 

XXXV. 

The  importation  of  opium  is  strictly  prohibited.  All  opium  smuggled  or  attempted 
to  be  smuggled  shall  be  forfeited,  ana  in  addition  to  this  forfeiture  a  fine  of  $14  sbaB 
be  paid  for  every  catty  so  smuggled  or  attempted  to  be  smuggled. 

Opium  imported  for  the  use  or  the  Corean  (Government  and  that  of  foreign residenti 
in  Corea  for  medical  purposes  under  the  guarantee  of  their  consul  is  not  included  ii 
this  article. 

XXXVI. 

When  the  Corean  Government  shall  have  reason  to  apprehend  a  scarcity  of  Isod 
within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom,  by  rea-son  of  inundation,  drought,  war,  Ac*,  tbej 
may,  by  decree,  temporarily  prohibit  the  exportation  of  all  breadstufifs,  bat  tbt 
Corean  local  authorities  shall  give  one  month^s  previous  notice  of  such  prohibitiot 
to  the  foreign  residents  of  Corea  through  their  consuls. 

The  import  and  export  duty  on  cereals  being  at  present  fixed  at  5  per  cent,  ad  ▼§- 
lorem,  the  Corean  Government  will,  in  case  of  famine,  give  due  notice  of  an  aboliibr 
ment  of  the  import  duty. 

XXXVII. 

The  sale  of  cannons,  fire-arms,  bullets,  and  shells,  gunpowder,  percussion  eap^ 
and  all  other  munitions  of  war  to  Corean  subjects  is  prohibited.  Only  the  Coreu 
Government  or  its  authorized  agents  will  make  such  purchases.  Any  such  artithi 
secretly  sold  shall  be  liable  to  confiscation. 

XXXVIII. 

For  any  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  these  regulations,  to  which  no.  pta- 
tJty  is  attached  herein,  a  fine  not  exceeding  $30  may  be  imposed. 

XXXIX. 

All  payments  of  duties,  fees,  and  fines  set  forth  in  these  regulations  shall  be  madi 
in  the  trade  dollar  of  the  United  States,  the  Mexican  dollar,  or  the  Japaneae  ailfir 
yen.  With  regard  to  payments  in  the  Corean  copper  coin,  the  caatoms  anthorh&N 
will,  from  time  to  time,  fix  their  rate  of  exchange  according^  the  market  Talne. 

The  amount  of  fees  and  fines  mentioned  in  Articles  II,  III,  IV,  YI,  and  XXlUIf 
shall  be  reduced  by  one-half  for  vessels  under  500  tons,  and  by  thi^e-fomtha  Cm:  ym' 
•ela  under  50  tona. 
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TARITF  ON  nCPOBTS. 


Per  cent, 
ad  TAlorem. 

>eiB,  sooh  as  lemonade,  gin- 

M>da,  &c.,  dtc 8 

5 

8 

*  Japanese  honsea 5 

berKinds 8 

eer,  porter) 10 

8 

8 

8 

i,  &,c « 5 

8 

floor,  &o 5 

ilea  for  Japanese  hoases. . .  5 

lies,  other 8 

Dks  and  eves 10 

10 

rnde 5 

aroos 10 

.  8 

cotton  duck 8 

kinds 20 

10 

8 

25 

8 

plaster  Paris 5 

8 

5 

awers 5 

H 

H 

parts  thereof 20 

eshingping H 

le  cotton 8 

le  thin  lostring 8 

earing  apparel,  socks,  hats, 

8 

>aints : 

id  zinc  pigments 8 

oil 8 

in  oil 8 

10 

ke 5 

tings,  gray,  white,  or  fig- 
8 

>ods 8 

M 8 

S 

1 8 

red 8 

s 8 

and  mixtures 8 

a,  taffochelas 8 

,lied 8 

dyAm 8 

, 10 

imJapaDese 5 

25 

•tfMrhaidware 8 


ArtioleA. 


Per  cent, 
•dyalorenw 

Dye  stnffs,  Prussian    hlne,  verdigris, 

vermilion 8 

Dining  hoxes,  Japanese 5 

Doors,  papered 5 

Earthenware 8 

Eating  utensils,  in  porcelain  and  earth- 
enware   8 

Electroplated  ware 20 

Emery,  sand 8 

Envelopes,  Japanese 8 

Explosives,  used  in  raining 10 

Eye-glasses,  Ac 8 

Fans 8 

Feathers 8 

Fireworks 30 

Fish,  preserved 8 

Flax 8 

Flaxseed 8 

Foils  (gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  Sec,)..  10 

Fowliug-pieces,  «Stc 30 

Fruits,  fresh 6 

Furniture : 

Japanese 5 

Other  kinds 8 

Furs 15 

Games,  chess,  cards,  hilliard  tables.  ..  30 

Guns,  sporting,  and  accouterments.  ..  30 

Garro  wood 20 

Gasoline 8 

Glass  beads 30 

Glassware 10 

Glue,  all  kinds 5 

Grindstones 5 

Gold  and  silver  ware 20 

Goods  not  enumerated 8 

Gross  cloth 8 

Gum  benjamin 20 

olibanum 20 

Hair,  not  manufactured 8 

ornaments 20 

Hardware 8 

Harness 10 

Hemp 8 

Hemp  seed 8 

Hides 8 

Horns  and  hoofs 8 

Inconse  sticks .  20 

ludigo,  dry  or  liquid 8 

Ink  stuues 8 

Ink  for  seals 10 

Ink,  all  other 8 

Isinglass,  vegetable 8 

Lac(]uered  ware,  gold 20 

Lamps,  foreign 8 

Lamp  wick 8 

Lanterns,  paper. 5 

Leather 10 

Linen 8 

Linen  mixtures 8 

Linseed S 

Looking-glasses,    with     or     without 

frames 10 

Machinery 8 
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(KOREAN  TARIFF. 


TaHff  OH  imports — Continiied. 


Articles. 


Per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

:> 


Per  cest 
ad 


Matches 

Mattings,  Japanese 5 

Meats,  preserved 8 

Medicines,  all 5 

Metals : 

Copper 5 

Copper  pyrite 8 

Copper  wire 8 

Lead 8 

Tin 8 

Iron 8 

Iron  wire 8 

Steel 8 

Solder 8 

Qnicksilver 8 

'*         ore.. .   8 

Mannfactnred 8 

Mirror  stands 5 

Miso,  Japanese 5 

Molasses 8 

Mosquito  nettings 8 

Masical  instrnmeuts 10 

Mnsk 10 

Nutgalls 8 

Oil: 

Kerosene 5 

Tea 8 

Rapeseed 8 

Sesamum 8 

All  other  kinds 8 

Oilcloth 8 

Paintings '25 

Pans,  iron 8 

Peanuts 8 

Paper : 

For  Japanese  use 5 

All  other    H 

Printing 8 

Foreign  wrapping 8 

Colored 10 

Figured 10 

Pencils,  all  kinds    8 

Perfumes      *20 

Photographs 25 

Photograph  apparatus 10 

Pictures,  framed  or  not 25 

Pipes  (tohacco) lo 

Pitch  and  tar 8 

Pomatum,  Japanese 8 

Pouches  (tobacco) 15 

Pouches,  fur 15 

Precious  stones : 

Pearls 30 

Corals 30 

Jade  and  Jade  ware :30 

Another 30 

Provisions : 

Japanese 5 

All  other 8 

Playing-cards 30 

Rape  seed 8 

Rattans H 

Spectacles 8 

&i/e«,  iron 8 


Artiolee. 

Safflower i 

Salt € 

Sandpaper I 

Sandalwood 9 

Sapan wood 8 

Satins 10 

Satins,  figured M 

Screens 8 

Seals,  materials  of 10 

Sealskin,  imitation 8 

Sesamum  seed. 8 

Shingles 8 

Ships : 

Steamers,  sold p<^r  ton . .  50 

Sail  vessels do —  'A 

Silk: 

Raw 8 

Waste 8 

Wildraw 8 

Pongee 8 

Stuff  luntry 8 

Lustrings 8 

Ro,  Japanese 8 

Fabrics,  Japanese,  white,  haberta.  18 

Damasks W 

Gauze 18 

Lustrings,  Japanese  auiber 18 

Slates • 8 

Soap,  all  kinds I 

Soy,  Japanese I 

Spikenard 88 

Spirituous  beverages: 

Brandy H 

Gin • 

Rum 38 

Whisky 38 

All  other  liquors 38 

Cherry  cordial 88 

Liqueurs,  all  kindn 88 

Starch,  Japanese 8 

Stationery,  all  kinds  other  than  given.  H 
Sugar : 

White  and  brown 8 

Refined II 

Candy II 

Sweetmeats II 

Sirup t 

Tallow,  common t 

Tar I 

Tables,  billiard 3 

Tea,  all  kinds    

Textile  fabrics  other  than  givr»n  of  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  linen 

Tobacco,  all  kinds i 

Tortoise  shell  manufactured   \ 

Tooth-powder 

Toys ; 

Trunks,  Japanese 

Tusks,  ivory  and  other 

Umbrellas : 

Paper 

Foreign 1 

YamiBh .^ 

Vaaea,  flower \ 
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COKE  AN  TARII  F. 

Tariff  on  importn — Coiitiniieil. 

ArtiAi^  Percent.  a.^:«.i„-  IVrreiit. 

^^^**-  Hd  valorem.  Article..  ^,1  ^„,orem. 

Vel?et :  Wood-  Cotitiuiietl. 

Cotton S  Teak 10 

Silk 20  I  Ebony 10 

Fennicelli 8J  Other  hard  wood 10 

linear 5  '  Wool,  nheep  aud  other  aiiiiinilN 8 

Watches  and  parte  thereof "20  1  WooIchh: 

Wix:                                                                I  Alpaca S 

Vegetable 8  BlanketH 8 

Cloth 8  Camlets 8 

Window  glaM 8  F'lanueU 8 

Win«:                                                                1  LaKtiugH 8 

Champa^e :{0  Lantings  crape 8 

Port •^")  LongellH 8 

Sherry 25  j  Merino 8 

Verraonth 25  Monneliiine  de  lahu- 8 

Red  and  white lo  Serges 8 

Chinese  and  Japanese H  Spanish  stripes 8 

Wood:  Thibets 8 

For  Japanese  bonses 5  Damasks 8 

Other  kinds H  Mixtures 8 

Redwood 10 

ARTICLES  DITTY  FREE. 

Agricultaral  impIemeutR ;  articles  for  ship^Hiise;  articles  for  packiug 
purposes,  such  as  rags,  mats,  ropes,  &c. ;  biillioii,  gold  aD<l  silver; 
books,  maps,  &c. ;  barometers;  coins;  hydrometers;  models  of  inven- 
tions; magnetic  compasses;  newspapers;  samples,  reasonable  quan- 
tify; sign-boards;  scientific  instriiineiits  of  all  kinds  and  their  appli- 
ttoe8;snrgical  instruments;  show  cauls;  scales  and  balances;  thermom- 
tog;  traveler's  luggage;  type,  old  and  new;  fire  engines. 

PROHIBITED  ARTICLES. 

Opium,  except  for  medical  uses;  adulterated  dnigs  and  iiiediciueH  ;  TuIm'  coins:  iu- 
iBmt  and  obscene  books  and  pictures,  or  engravings  ;  mnnitions  and  implements  of 
ir;  arms,  as  samples  and  for  self-defense,  may  be  imported  after  obtaining,  through 
beconsaly  a  permit  from  the  Corean  authorities,  but  are  not  allowed  to  be  sold  ;  red 
iDseng. 

TARIFF  ON    EXPORTS. 

All  articles  exported,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


CAERIAOES  IN  NORTHERN  MEXICO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSVL'OES KHAL  SUTTON.  OF  itATAMOJiOS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  short  report  on  carriages  in 
ezico,  principally  for  Northern  Mexico. 

PLEASURE  CARRIAOES. 

OuTiages  for  pleasure,  Euro))ean  or  American  in  styles,  are  imported 
Ml  these  countries.    They  are  usually  of  extra  strength,  and  should 
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be  of  8uch  material  and  make  as  to  stand  droughts,  sun-heat,  and  stoa^ 
roads. 

In  Northern  Mexico  I  know  of  nothing  in  use  lighter  than  a  prettj 
solidly-made  single-seat  top-buggy.  The  ruling  prices  are  very  high 
and  variable.  If  the  factory  price  be  $100,  currency,  it  would  be  atxmt 
fair  to  put  down  the  import  cost,  duties  unpaid,  at  $130  to  $140,  Maxi- 
can  coin.  To  this  add  duties  ol  fully  $100,  Mexican  coin,  on  above  val- 
uation, giving  local  cost  at  $230  to  $240.  Selling  price  all  the  way  from 
25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  increase  on  cost. 

STAGE  COACHES,  DILIGENCES,  ETC. 

Traveling  carriages  for  stage  lines  (<liligences),  built  after  the  old 
Concord  coach  pattern,  are  immense,  carry  fourteen  passengers,  havi 
two  drivers  and  8  or  10  mules.  Price,  $600,  more  or  less,  in  Mexicaz 
coin. 

2.  Traveling  carriages  (ambulances)  for  private  travelers  are  aboai 
the  size  of  a  three-seat  open  spring  wagon  in  the  United  States;  an 
covered,  have  brake  and  cioss  springs,  are  very  strong,  and  are  iittec 
up  for  long  journeys;  are  drawn  by  two  to  five  mules.  These  areth< 
most  common  traveling  carriages.  Prices  may  be  computed  as  undei 
pleasure  carriages.    Some  are  finely  fitted  up  and  cost  $1,000  or  more 

3.  American  top-buggies,  generally  one  seat,  are  in  very  limited  HM 

4.  Heavy  wagons  for  trains,  similar  to  those  in  use  in  Texas  and  tb 
West.  *'  Chihuahua  "  wagons  are  still  hearv'ier  than  the  above.  Price* 
$200  to  $300,  Mexican  coin. 

Carts,  two  wheels,  covered,  very  heavy,  some  with  spokes,  some  wifli 
solid  wheels;  $100  to  $10,  Mexican  coin.  Carts,  open,  two  wheels, fin 
drays,  are  in  use. 

5.  Pleasure  carriages  are  generally,  if  not  alw.iys,  imported,  and  Oi 
this  frontier  from  the  United  States.  Diligences  are  generally  made 
in  Mexico.  Tbe  best  ambulances  arc  imported  from  the  United  Stateft 
Some  are  made  in  Mexico.  Top  buggies  come  from  the  United  Stuta. 
Freighting  wagons  generally  come  from  the  United  States ;  some,  how- 
ever, are  made  in  Mexico.  Same  as  to  "  Chihuahua '^  wagons.  Tbi 
carts  are  almost  entirely  made  in  the  country. 

OABTS  AND  WAGONS  FOB  MEXICO. 

Is  there  likely  to  be  a  large  demand  for  American  carts  and  wagow 
in  Mexico  f  The  answer  to  this  depends  upon  the  adoption  or  rejectioi 
of  the  proposed  treaty  with  Mexico,  now  under  consideration  byth 
United  States  Senate. 

Generally  speaking,  American  styles  are  popular,  but  they  should bt 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  The  climate  varies  from  very  li^ 
(on  the  plateaus)  to  extreme  cold;  from  very  dry  to  very  wet.  Th 
sun's  heat  is  very  great,  and  carriages  must  be  built  to  stand  it  and  tiM 
extremes  above  noted.  The  roads  are  usually  stony,  sometimes  sandf 
generally  fair  in  dry  seasons  and  bad  in  wet  weather.  The  width© 
track  is  generally  the  same  as  for  vehicles  of  a  similar  class  in  Textt 
and  the  West. 

Earneas, — The  imported  harness  is  of  American  fashion.  That  mad 
in  Mexico  differs  slightly.  The  Mexican  saddlery  is  purely  Mexicii 
It  would  be  best  described  by  a  photograph,  which  I  might  have  take 
should  it  be  desired. 
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DrTIES. 

The  duties  are  as  follows : 

DHi^enee$f  all  classes  and  dimeiiNionft,  oach,  Mexi<ian  coin,  $150. 

Cmriaff€»  of  two  seats  and  two  wheels,  with  or  withoat  cover,  each,  966 ;  open,  of  two 

Mtoaod  more  than  two  wheels,  with  or  withoat  cover,  each,  $88. 

Carriages  and  coupS$f  closed,  four  wheals  and  two  seats,  each,  $132 ;  open,  and  more 
thm  two  seats,  each,  $176. 

Carriages  not  specified,  such  as  landans,  berlins,  phaetons,  and  other  coaches  of  four 
vheels  and  more  than  two  seats,  each,  $396. 

Small,  of  all  classes,  for  children,  upon  appraised  value,  55  per  cent. 

Two  wheels,  without  covering  or  lining  of  any  sort,  and  withoat  being  varnished 
or  polished  in  painting,  each,  $S.    Fonr  wheels,  and  like  above,  each,  $176. 

Cortff  for  oxen  and  mules,  and  cars :  Two  wheels,  each,  $33 ;  four  wheels,  each,  $66 ; 
nail  band,  two  wheels,  $3. 

Whetis  and  mokes  for  carriages,  upon  appraised  value,  55  per  cent. ;  wheels  separate, 
Ibr  earts  of  all  dimensions,  per  pair,  $13.50 ;  for  coaches  and  other  carriages,  per  pair 
pO. 

Anylhing  not  specified  in  tariff  list,  upon  appraised  value,  55  per  cent.  Add  to 
•bore  duties  4  per  cent.,  also  add  50  cents  for  each  100  kilograms,  gross  weight,  and 
total  gives  the  fall  duties. 

SPEOIAl.  BBGULATIONS. 

Matamoros,  Kuevo  Laredo,  and  the  costom  house  towns  of  Gamargo, 
Ker,  and  Gaerrero,  lying  between  these,  are  in  the  Zona  Libre  (Free 
Belt).  This  belt  extends  from  the  month  of  the  Bio  Grande  up  river  to 
i  little  above  Nuevo  Laredo,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles.  Its  width  is 
nriable,  from  10  to  26  miles  wide,  and  never  extending  back  from  the 
rivAr  farther  than  the  State  limits  of  Tamaulipas.  Population,  about 
iO.000. 

Into  this  Zona  all  goods  may  be  imported,  held,  sold,  consumed,  or 
tnngportedf  under  proper  scrutiny,  from  one  point  to  another  inside  the 
be,  free  of  all  duties  except  1.37  per  cent,  of  the  regular  Mexican  im- 
port duties,  and  half  of  1  cent*per  pound  on  gross  weight. 

!nie  first  is  paid  over  to  the  municipality,  the  second  is  to  pay  revision 
of  goods.    Free  goods  are  exempt  from  the  weight  duty. 

When  goods  once  imported  are  sent  to  the  interiorof  the  country,  the 
hll  duties  are  computed,  and  the  amount  previously  paid,  goods  being 
Ftoperly  identified,  is  deducted  therefrom. 

COMMENTS. 

Let  us  consider  questions  3  and  4.  The  first  asks  if  there  is  an  op- 
pHtonity  for  the  introduction  of  American  carts  and  wagons.  The  sec- 
ond asks  if  the  industry  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  encourage  the 
introduction  of  American  materials. 

Mexico  imported  from  the  United  States  of  carriages,  &c.,  as  above,  in 
ftejear  ending  June  30,  1882,  invoice  values  in  United  States  coin 
1173,015,  on  which  the  duties  were  about  $175,000  Mexican  coin. 

If  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  is 
oonlirmed,  this  trade  should  be  materially  increased.  There  is  and  will 
fco»  steady  and  increasing  demand  for  such  goods  in  Mexico.  Woods 
kiving  the  requisite  strength,  elasticity,  and  toughness  are  not  found 
ni Mexico,  at  least  in  such  conditions  as  to  make  home  competition  pos- 
Ale,  if  this  treaty  is  confirmed. 

By  a  late  treaty  with  Germany  that  nation  will  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
lege aa  the  United  States,  but  of  course  there  is  no  fear  of  German  com- 
^tion  in  this  line. 
If  the  treaty  should  become  a  law,  I  would  suggest  the  establishment 
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of  ageute  in  every  principal  city  in  Mexico.     If  the  treaty  even  fail,  tiM 
introduction  of  America ii  materials  should  be  vigorously  pushed  b^ 
agents  in  the  principal  cities  just  the  same. 
Agents  should  be  empowered  to  sell,  and  to  sell  at  pric>es  which  wil 

S've  us  the  lull  trade,  even  if  it  be  at  a  loss  for  a  time.     It  may  easily 
fit  something  to  get  control  of  a  trade  like  this,  but  nianufacturen 
should  look  to  the  future  for  sure  profits  and  a  good  tra<le. 

WARNER  P.  SUTTON, 

Consul- General, 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

MutamoroH^  February  28,  1884. 
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MOTES. 


Siberian  gold. — Under  date  of  January  8,  1884,  Consul  Van  Riper  re- 
)rt8  that  the  prodnction  of  the  Siberian  gold  mines  for  the  year  1883 
as  SLS  follows : 

Poods.  Lbs.  SolotDik. 

rrirory  of  Olakinsinsk (i67  22  29 

rritory  of  Ansowa 253  39  43 

other  Territoriea  of  East  Sil»eria 217  18  85 

rritorieji  of  West  Siberia 12  28  17 

theOnral 189  30  85 

Total 1.341        19  67 

|[gregating  48,455  English  pounds,  of  a  value  of  2,000,000  roubles, 
about  $1,000,000.  The  gold  mines  of  Kussia  (Siberia)  are  attracting 
e  attention  of  those  interested  in  this  subject.  That  there  is  a  wide 
Id  for  operation  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  ft  appears  to  be  a  sec- 
d  California,  but  needs  American  push  and  energy  to  develop  its 
sources. 

broiene  oil  in  Aden. — Consul  Williams,  of  Aden,  sapplies  the  follow- 
i:  information : 

The  return  of  kerosene  oil  at  this  port  for  the  fiscal  year  1883  wan  an  follows : 

uports  from  United  States 377,340  gallons. 

nportii  from  Bombay 2,710  gallons. 

Jportsto  all  ports  .* 157,384  gallons. 

lew  ports  in  Liberia. — Under  date  of  February  4, 1884,  Consul-General 
myth  informs  the  Department  that  at  the  session  of  the  legislature 
i8t ended,  on  the  recommendation  of  President  Johnson,  that  body  au- 
lorized  the  opening  of  two  more  ports,  one  at  Niffon,  in  the  county  of 
inou,  which  by  proclamation  has  just  been  declared  open,  and  one  to 
e  opened  in  the  county  of  Montsenado,  not  yet  named.  The  legisla- 
te, "for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  commerce,"  authorized  the 
stablishment  of  a  settlement  at  the  southeastern  limit  of  the  Republic, 
•an  Pedro. 

Aneriean  pork  in  Greece. — Minister  Schuyler,  under  date  of  March  10, 
^  transmits  the  following : 

Ministry  of  Forkiqn  Affairs, 

Athensy  February  2;J,  18H4. 

1^«  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  has  the  honor  to  inform  the  legation  of  the  lltiited 
^B^of  America  that,  on  the  advice  of  the  medical  conncil  of  Athens,  the  depart- 
^o(  the  interior  has  authorized  the  importation  into  Qreece  of  pork  of  American 
n|tii. 

hodaetion  and  consninption  of  uilk  in  Lyons  in  1883. — Under  date  of 
•hrnary  14, 1884,  Consul  Peixotto  writes: 

iemfdl  review  of  the  statistics  famished  by  the  different  Chambers  of  Commerce 
tether  eorporfttions  more  distinctively  connect^  with  silk  commerce  shows  the 
Itiring  interestiog  features  respecting  the  production  and  consumption  of  silk  dnr* 
,tte  jear  1883 : 

Tk€fir9dmoHon  of$ilk  in  1883  has  decreased. 
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Second.  Ths  ac/iuiZ  stooka  held  at  all  the  principal  points  in  Europe  are  lower  thai 
for  fifteen  years  past. 

Third.  The  consumption  of  silk  has  largely  increased,  except  for  one  or  two  yean 
dnring  the  past  fifteen. 

Fourth.  The  consumption  of  ttilk,  at  Lyons  in  particular,  has  increased. 

The  foregoing  statement  will  douhtless  excite  surprise,  as  the  general  opinion  is  U 
the  contrary.    The  facts,  however,  are  abundant  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion 

Cattle  disease  in  Switzerland. — Miuister  Cramer,  UDder  date  of  Marcl 
12,  1884,  reports  tbat  the  foot-andoionth  disease  among  the  cattle  ii 
Switzerland  had  considerably  increased  during  the  past  month.  Darinf 
the  first  half  of  that  month  there  were  135  stables  or  farms  infected  witt 
that  disease,  while  during  the  latter  half  the  number  was  increased  tc 
165.  This  number  Is  divided  among  the  several  cantons  as  follows :  St 
Galle,  37;  Thurgau,  28;  Appenzell  Exterieur,  21;  Zurich,  17;  Orisons, 
17;  Glarus,  15;  Baale,  10;  Berue,  5;  Aargau,  5;  Schaffliausen,  3;  Sol- 
eure,  2;  Lucerne,  Fribourg,  Vand,  Neuchatel,  and  Basle  (city),  each  L 

Oases  of  inflammation  of  the  spleen  have  also  occurred,  while  lung  dis- 
ease among  the  cattle  has  entirely  disappeared.  Acconling  to  the 
latest  information  from  Alsace  Lomaine,  the  footand  mouth  disease  pre- 
vailed there  during  the  month  of  January  in  12  di>^tricts  and  35  towns 
and  villages,  or  on  117  farms.  In  Baden  it  prevailed  in  210  stables  or 
farms,  while  the  weekly  bulletin  of  Italy  (February  4  and  10)  gives  the 
number  of  diseased  cattle  as  70.  On  the  25th  of  February  the  cattle 
disease  in  Austria-Hungary  had  disappeared,  while  in  Russia  it  is  still 
prevalent. 

These  facts  are  ascertained  because  these  countries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hussia,  are  bordering  on  Switzerland.  The  information  and 
figures  given  above  are  oflicial. 

Exports  from  Lyons  to  the  United  States. — The  declared  exports  from  the 
consular  district  of  Lyons  to  the  United  States  for  the  month  of  Febrnaiy 
amounted  to  $1,004,394.39.  For  the  same  month  in  1883  the  exports 
were  $1,109,082,  a  decrease  for  this  February  of  $104,688. 

For  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  the  exports  were  $2,127,29 
against  $2,517,166  for  the  first  two  months  of  1883,  a  decrease  for  18tt 
of  $389,907.  This  diminution  relates,  as  in  the  past  months,  to  the  fil- 
ing ofi'in  the  exports  of  silk  manufacturers,  the  decreased  export  in  these 
goods  alone  for  the  past  two  months  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
last  year  being  over  $296,000. 

The  raw-silk  market. — Under  date  of  March  3, 1884,  Consol  Peixott(S 
of  Lyons,  writes  as  follows  concerning  the  raw-silk  market: 

The  raw-silk  market  continues  calm.  The  export  of  grhge  silk  to  the  United  StalM 
has  also  fallen  off  for  the  fust  two  months  of  the  year  to  the  amonnt  of  $84,043. 

The  disease  of  pebrine  in  the  silk- worms  of  China  is  now  definitely  knowD,  and  • 
continual  decrease  in  the  export  of  China  raw  silks  may  be  calculated  on  ror 
tainty. 

Stocks  of  gr^ges  on  the  principal  markets  of  Lyons,  Milan,  and  London  are  < 
paratively  limited.  Should  the  forthcoming  silk  crop  in  Europe  prove  feeble,  or  ahonli 
there  be  an  increased  demand  for  silk  fabrics,  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  n6¥«rM 
low  as  at  present,  will  rise  very  considerably. 

Silk  commerce  of  France. — Consul  Peixotto  of  Lyons,  submits  the  fiot 
lowing  review  of  the  silk  commerce  of  France  during  the  year  1883: 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  French  custom-house  the  total  valne  ot  thi 
silk  commerce  of  France  (imports  and  exports)  for  the  year  endins  December  31,  IMk 
amounted  to  836,206,9:^8  francs,  or,  in  United  States  currency,  $161,387,939. 

Divided  as  follows : 
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IMPORTS. 

Franoft. 

oooonB 341,008,203 

roe  of  silk 43,375,810 

384,381,07« 

Or  974,186,126 

KXPORT8. 

Franos. 

coonfi 165,591,152 

res  of  silk 286,231,714 

...1 451,822,866 

Or  I  87,201,813 

ares  are  not  considered  to  be  strictly  reliable  representing  as  a  general 
9t  20  per  cent,  lees  tban  the  trne  valne. 

it  safe  to  say  that  the  total  value  of  the  French  silk  commerce  for  1883^ 
to  $200,000,000,  dividing  the  trne  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  as  fol- 

185,000,000 

115,000,000 

1 200,000,000 

I  can  fully  sustain  tlfese  figures  to  any  one  critical  upon  the  snbject,  my 
B being  baaed  upon  undervaluations  in  quantities,  weignt,  and  values,  and 
all  the  silk  exports  from  France  to  all  countries  of  the  world,  and  leaving 
raciee  on  the  part  of  officials. 

COMPARATIVIB  PRICES  OP  GR^GE  SILK. 

parative  prices  of  the  leading  grades  of  g^rge  silk  for  the  week  ending 
!,  during  the  past  three  years,  have  been  as  follows : 


I  Francs  per  kilogram. 


Dencription. 


1«82.      1883.    !  1884. 

f 

I 


«r.{| I  88-70  I  81-43  I  57 

,A I  58-80     55-57  ;  54 

1,4 14^-50     44  48 

MlNo.3     52-54  :  45-48  4fr 


a. — An  exhibition  of  the  decorative  arte,  including  the  rarest  proilucts  of 
houfkctures  of  Lyons,  wan  opened  ycHterday  at  the  Palace  St.  Pierre,  in  this 
all  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  remarkable  colltsction  and  display  in  a 
latch. 

'  of  the  filk  trade. — In  a  dispatch  dated  March  18, 1884,  Consal 
,  of  Lyons,  sabmits  the  following  review  of  the  silk  trade  in 
bnd  ill  the  United  States : 

18  a  diminution  in  the  production  of  silk  for  the  past  year,  the  tot<al  prod- 

3,364,000  kil  grams,  or  about  18,900,000  pounds,  against  9,095,000  kilograms, 

»rer  20,463,0w)  pounds,  the  annual  average  since  1872.    The  consumption 

Mighont  Europe  has  on  the  coutrary  very  oonniderablv  increased. 

a  the  consumption  increased  16  per  cent,  during  188^)  over  the  genreral 

r  the  past  fifteen  yeara. 

a!  stocks  of  silk  held  at  all  the  principal  points  are  comparatively  light, 

ifot  of  fact  lees  than  at  any  time  since  1868-^9. 

€f  the  foregoing  facts  the  market  for  raw  silks  continues  without  per* 

mogpf  the  exceptionally  low  prices  of  the  past  year  still  prevailing. 

fee  note  in  this  connection  is  the  increaHing  importation  and  remarkable 

m  of  aitk  io  the  United  States.    There  was  received  during  the  year  1883, 

•  of  Vow  Tork  and  San  Francisco,  the  following  quantities  of  silk : 
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From  Earope: 

Fine  silks 

Asiatic  silk 

From  Asia : 

Japan 

Canton 

Shanghai - 

Total 

Being  an  increase  over  1882  of  26  per  cent.,  and  three  or  four  times  this  pen 
over  1875. 

Raw  silk  began  to  arrive  at  San  Francisco  in  1867,  on  the  inangnration  of  thi 
line  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  and  regular  monthly  shipments 'were  n 
ihe  completion  of  the  Pacific  railways  in  1869. 

The  LyouH  piece  goods  market  continues  dull,  the  exports  to  the  United  St 
well  as  to  other  countries,  constantly  falling  behind  the  same  period  for  last  3 

Emig^tion  from  Christiania. — Consul  Gade  informs  the  Depart 
under  date  of  January  23,  1884,  that  the  emigration  to  the  X 
States  from  Ghristiania  during  the  past  year  did  not  reach  the  m 
emigrating  in  1882. 

According  to  the  figures  furnished  to  this  consulate  by  the  ei 
tion  bureau  of  the  police  chamber,  it  results  that  14,664  persons  le 
port  in  1883  for  the  United  States,  against  18,723  in  the  previoQf 

Of  the  former  number,  all  of  whom  left  by  steamer,  6,317  were 
4,684  women,  1,918  were  boys,  and  1,745  girls. 

Of  the  aggregate  num ber  1,506  belonged  to  this  city,  1,627  were  S^ 
341  were  Americans  (by  which  are  probably  meant  Norwegians  < 
emigrated,  who  had  now  been  on  a  visit  to  their  native  country),  i 
persons  from  other  countries. 

The  emigrants  are  reported  to  have  carried  with  them  in  money  1 
crowns,  and  their  passage-money  to  America  amounted  to  959, 
crowns. 

Prepaid  tickets  had  been  sent  from  America  for  8,251  emigran 

Malt  statistics  of  Bavaria. — Under  date  of  February  20,  1884,  ( 
Harper  submits  the  following : 

A  statement  of  malt  consumption  in   the  year  1882,  showing  that  the 
hrewers  pay  the  largest  amoaut  of  malt  tax.     The  total  number  of  breiren, 
consume  115f458,87()  imperial  gallons  of  malt.     A  review  of  the  statement  she 
following  statistics : 


Wl  fflAvH 

al  gallons. 

Number  of 

Total  (MiD8uinpti«»D, 

brewers. 

imperial  gallonn. 

1 1<) 

2.202 

7,100 

4, 240, 308 

1  to 

4,405 

1,458 

4.507,697 

1  to 

6,607 

730 

3. 950. 903 

1  to 

8.810 

468 

3.583.590 

I  to 

11,013 

333 

3.823,656 

1  to 

13,216 

224 

2, 710,  925 

1  to 

15,418 

!              176 

2, 513. 040 

Ito 

22,026 

:i93 

7,273,326 

Ito 

33,039 

381 

10.2g3,040 

Ito 

44,052 

1              236 

9.081.013 

Ito 

66,079 

223 

9,781,464 

1  to 

88,10^ 

1              102 

7.802,247 

Ito 

110,132 

i                51 

4. 961, 606 

Ito 

132,160 

22 

2.667.208 

Ito 

154.185 

20   . 

2.810,045 

1  to 

220,264 

42 

7, 627. 961 

Ito 

440.528 

20 

7,  8H2. 070 

1  tol 

.101,321 

16 

10, 427, 888 

1  to  2.202.643 

3 

4, 664, 084 

over: 

2  202,643 

2 

s.8^^9^5 

!        12.000 

115^468,878 
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By  collooting  the  above  into  larji^er  groups  we  reach  the  following  result : 

r  ■  ' 

,   Imperial  icaI-      Number  of   jTotalcoDsumption, 
Ions.  brewers,     i    imper  ial  kaUoiui. 


8,607  9,288  12.788.808 

11.018  10.089  19.890.145 

15.418  10.489  I             24.020,110 

22,026  10.882  32,198,436 

33.039  11.263  42,476,475 

44.052  11.449  51.557.488 

06,079  11.722  63.491.585 

110.132  11.875  70,275.528 

182.160  11,897  78.942,731 

220,204  11.950  :             89,380.720 


The  balance  is  distributed  among  41  brewers,  with  a  consumption  of  !iS6,078,loO  im- 
lerial  gallons. 

Inde  with  Samoa. — Under  date  of  December  31,  1883,  Consul  Oani- 
rin,  of  Apia,  tarnishes  the  following  information  concerning  the  trade 
of  Samoa  for  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1883 : 

DoriDg  the  quarter  ending  to-day  nine  American  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,121.08 
lOM,  and  cargoes  valued  at  164,70*2.94,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Apia.  This  greatly  ex* 
MedR  the  valoeof  imports  during  any  single  (|uarter  in  the  last  two  vears,  and  is  a 
Mil  promising  si]^  of  the  increase  of  American  trade  in  the  South  Seas.  These 
IK7t>-^.94  were  divided  among  three  American  ftnus  at  Apia.  A  considerable  por- 
tioQ  of  the  goods  will  be  re  exported  to  various  other  island  groups. 

Daring  the  same  quartt^r  last  year  only  one  vessel,  of  218  tous  burden,  arrived  with 
ftorgo  valued  at  $20,312.:i7,  so  that  the*  increase  for  this  quarter  is  $44,390.57. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  during  this  quarter  in  American  vessels:- 

From.  Tons  Valae. 

fc|PTmoei0CO 878.53       $58,1SS04 

fVIdMHlH 131.40  6,55000 

iMMtabad 111.16    


t  1,121.08         94,703  04 

From  San  Francisco  the  imports  consist^^d  chiefly  of  lumber  and  provisions,  and 
ftm  Fiji  rice  and  sugar. 

Tbe  inter-island  trade  is  carried  on  by  a  number  of  small  vessels  owned  by  Ameri-  ' 
^  Borchants  at  Apia.    The  imports  in  these  vessels  consisted  entirely  in  copra, 
*to  is  here  transshipped  for  San  Francisco. 

Daring  this  quarter  another  American  house  has  been  established  at  this  place, 
^ing  a  total  of  three,  who  all  draw  their  merchandise  directly  from  San  Francisco. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  American  ships,  consisting  in  copra,  have  also 
peitly  increased  this  quarter.  I  am  not  able  to  say  exactly  what  the  amount  is, 
|tt«itimate  it  at  300  tons,  valued  here  at  $12,000.  This  is  not  all  the  produce  of 
JJOKN^  for  nearly  all  vessels  leaving  this  port  for  San  Francisco  touch  at  various 
■■Und*  in  tbe  Eliire,  Gilbert-,  and  Kingsmill  groups. 

CitUa  diieaie  in  Hoya  Scotia. — ('onsal  Jobuson,  of  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia, 

'^rts  that  a  pecaliar  disease  ori^ioatiug  near  that  place  about  thirty 

^•MR  ago,  and  slowly  spreading  to  the  eastward,  gave  rise  to  grave 

prehensions  as  to  the  futare  of  stockraisiug.    The  disesisc  is  not  gen- 

^lUj  rapid  in  its  course,  but  it  appeared  to  be  incurable.    An  American 

.Commissioner  was  sent  two  or  three  years  since  to  examine  and  report 

[^^pcm  it    It  was  not  contagious  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.    In 

ritt'i  the  Dominion  Government  appropriated  $20,000  to  stamp  it  out  by 

Aui|^tering  infected  animals,  quarantining  suspected  ones,  and  disin- 

ImiDg  stabled.    The  result,  so  far,  appears  to  have  had  a  good  effect. 

ib^y  farmers  charged  the  disorder  to  the  prevalence  of  a  weed  of  the 

jMer  CompositSB,  Senecio  jaoobea^  which  is  found  in  no  other  part  of  the 

.M       .  ^  continent.    This  Senecio  is  common  in  Scotland.    But  while 
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it  is  a  most  undesirable  weed  in  every  way,  it  has  been  proven  by  th 
most  direct  experiments  to  have  no  tendency  to  prodace  the  Picton  cal 
tie  disorder. 

Bobion  fire-bricks. — Under  date  of  February  14,  Consul  Locke,  of  Nei 
castle- upon- Tyne.  writes,  referring  to  an  anomaly  in  the  price  of  Bobso 
fire-bricks,  as  follows: 

In  Glasffow  manafaotarert}  make  a  much  better  class  of  brick  than  is  made  on  111 
Tyne,  and  the  maunfactories,  being  nitaated  for  the  most  part  far  up  the  river,  rei 
ders  transport  to  the  sea-ooast  both  difficnlt  and  expensive,  conseqnently  the  price o 
bricks  there  is  mnch  greater  than  on  the  northeast  coast.  And  again,  npon  strict  in 
qni^y  I  learn  that  there  are  evidently  two  ^*  Robson ''  brands  of  fire-brick,  eachlooal 
to  Glasgow  and  Newcastle-npon-Tyne  respectively.  The  price  for  *' Bobson '' firo- 
bricks  here  still  remains  at  30«.  per  thousand.  It  is  one  oft  he  cheapest  brands  maaa- 
factnred  in  this  consular  district,  hence  the  great  disparity  between  the  prices  of  it 
and  the  Glasgow  brand,  which  is  evidently  one  of  buperior  manufacture. 

Netherlands  Trading  Mnsenm. — Under  dateof  Janaary  19, 1884,  Con- 
sul Eckstein  informs  the  Department  that — 

A  trading  museum  has  been  CHtablished  in  Amsterdam,  the  aim  and  object  of  whisk 
are  described  to  be  the  following,  viz: 

1st.  To  establish  and  hold  a  permanent  exhibition  of  home  and  foreign  prodnsli 
and  manufactures. 

2d.  To  collect  and  furnish  all  possible  information  relating  to  commerce  aod  !»• 
dnstry. 

3d.  To  bring  into  connection  and  further  intercourse  producers  and  merchants. 

4th.  To  receive  and  deliver  orders  for  exhibited  articles,  and  to  give  informitiMi 
concerning  the  solidity  and  responsibility  of  producers  and  consumers ;  and,  foitlMr- 
more,  to  accomplish  whatever  might  tend  to  foster  and  develop  commerce  and  ia>- 
dnstry. 

Tea  adulteration  in  Japan. — Under  date  of  March  5, 1884,  Gonsnl-6«a- 
eral  Van  Buren  transmits  the  following  extract  from  the  Japan  MaO: 

Notification  No.  4  of  the  Imperial  Govkrnmknt. 

lb  eUie$  and  prefeoture$ : 

Whereas  there  is  a  c|oantity  of  colored,  impure,  and  otherwise  adulterated  tea  im 
the  market,  not^only  interfering  with  legitimate  trade,  but  injurious  to  thspnblii 
health,  those  engaged  in  the  tea  trade  are  ordered  to  conform  with  the  foUowinglif^ 
laws,  and  to  report  the  establishment  of  tea  guilds  to  the  agricnltnral  and  oonuMiP' 
oial  department. 

BY-LAWS  CONCKRNINa  TEA  GUILDS. 


Article  I.  Those  engaged  in  the  tea  trade,  be  the^  producers  or  seUers, 
establish  tea  guilds  in  each  of  the  urban  or  rural  wards  in  which  they  reside. 

N.  B. — ^The  production  of  tea  for  individual  consumption  does  not  come  onder 
by-laws. 

Art.  II.  The  guilds  shall  bear  the  name  of  the  prefecture,  city,  urban,  or 
ward  in  which  they  are  established. 

Art.  III.  The  guilds  shall  frame  rules  with  a  view  to  achieving  the  following' 
Jects :  (1)  That  t>ea  adulterated  with  bad  and  impure  stuff  shaU  not  be  manufactiasii 
(2)  that  tea-leaves  shall  be  properly  fired  and  packed;  (3)  that  the  names  of  the 
ducers  and  sellers  shall  be  marked  on  every  package. 

Ari.  IV.  Every  guild  shall  appoint  a  committee  to  regulate  and  manage  its 
affairs. 

Art.  v.  The  members  of  a  guild  must  be  fhmished  with  oertifloates  proving 
membership.    These  certificates  must  bear  the  stamp  of  the  local  authorities. 

Art.  VI.  A  committee  shall  examine  into  and  report  npon  the  condition  of  all  ^ 
guilds. 

Art.  VII.  A  head  guild  for  the  supervision  and  control  of  all  other  gailds  shall  I* 
established  in  each  prefecture. 

Art.  VIII.  The  officers  of  the  head  guild  shall  be  elected  by  TotefhMn  amomHi 
members  of  the  subordinate  guilds. 

Art.  IX.  The  expenses  consequent  upon  the  maintenanoe  of  %hi6  head  and  i^ 
guilds  shall  be  mutually  determined  by  all  the  guilds. 


notes:  japan;  asia;  ecuadoe. 
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iiT.  X.  Each  guild  shall  be  at  liberty  to  frame  such  rules  as  may  be  considered 
Expedient  for  the  attainment  of  the  above  objects. 

YAMAGATA  ARITOMO, 

Home  Mini$ter, 
8AIG0  YORIMICHI, 
Mini$terfor  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
March  3,  1884. 

Foreign  trade  of  Japan. — Minister  Bingham  reports  that  the  foreign 
trade  of  Japan  for  December,  1883,  was  as  follows : 

7alae  of  commodities  exported  within  the  month  was  3,416, 7I>3  yen ;  value  of  com- 
aodities  imported  within  the  month  was  1,966,1)01  yen ;  the  value  of  the  exports  being 
inexces4  of  the  value  of  the  impoHs  for  the  mouth  1,450,252  yen  ;  import  duties  for 
the  month  were  106,^9  ven.  '  * 

Yalne  of  specie  and  bullion  exported  within  the  month  was  239,256.41  yen ;  the 
Tdae  thereoi  imported  within  the  month  amounted  to  365,032  yen. 

Telegraphs  in  Asia. — Minister  Young  transmits  to  the  Department, 
under  date  of  January  29, 1884,  the  foUowing : 

The  Eastern  Extension  Australasia  and  China  Telegraph  Company's  office  in  this 

pUoe  (Peking)  has  received  notice  that  the  operations  of  laying  the  new  cables  have 

MDmenced.     The  cables  have  come  from  England  in  the  Telegraph  Construction  and 

Xiintenanoe  Company's  steamer  Kangaroo,  which  will  be  assisted  by  the  Eastern 

Extension  Company's  steamers  Sheranl,  Osborn,  and  Agnes.    The  new  cable  will  first 

be  laid  to  'connect  Saigon  with  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  and  then  the  line  will  be 

kooght  northwards  to  Hong-Kong;  possibly  via  Macao,  but  this  last  point  has  not 

yet  Men  settled.    About  200  miles  of  the  line  have  been  laid  already,  and  completion 

will,  if  the  winds  and  waves  are  not  unfavorable,  soon  be  made.    The  new  system 

viU  duplicate  the  Eastern  Extension  Australasia  and  China  Telegrax)h  Company's 

fins  to  China.    The  new  line  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  French  Government,  be- 

CMiie  until  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  become,  as  they  assuredly  will,  important  rice 

■arkets,  the  traffic  will  not  suffice  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  costly  new  lines. 

Tbs  new  line,  like  all  others  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Australasia  and  China  Tele- 

gnph  Company,  is  in  sole  charge  of  the  company's  servants,  free  from  all  interference 

<H  toy  sort,  and  in  all  respects  neutral  and  independent. 


L 


Exportation  firom  Bahia,  Eooador. — Consular  Agent  Goddard  transmits 
tte  foUowing: 

Exportation  from  Bahia f  Ecuador,  during  the  year  1863. 


Country. 


JiHid  States 
I^laiid 


^litedStetM 


Articles. 


Kubber 
do 


Quantity.        Value. 


Pmindt. 
867,460 
235 


^bla. 


^MBiStetea 


HUM 
Do 


Do 


Cocoa.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


367, 695 


$183. 730  00 
117  50 


220,458 

673, 911 

561.  524 

3.000 

8.430 

3,000 

41,194 

13,  752 


1.  525,  32U 


Ivory -nuta. 

, do.... 

do.... 


6,600 
153,615 
954. 414 


1&3, 847  50 

33.068  70 

101,086  05 

84,228  60 

450  00 

1.264  50 

450  00 

6, 179  10 

2,062  80 


228,  799  35 


360  00 

7.  080  75 

47, 720  70 


1,114,629;      55,76146 


Hides 

Deer  bides... 

Tobacco 

Coffee 

Starcb 

Coffee 

Balsam  bark. 

Tobacco 

Coffee 


78. 

1. 
5, 
h 
2, 

1. 
2, 


737 
341 
200 
775 
259 
400 
100 
980 
400 


13,805  15 
102  30 
800  00 
577  50 
100  72 
230  00 
85  00 
495  00 
240  00 


94,192    15,886  67 


284  ▲—APB- 


12 
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KBCAPITULATIOK. 

United  StotM |Sl,i 

England 10t,( 

GermMiy 182,826  4M 

Spain 4»  •• 

]mno« 2,062  9§ 

Central  Amerioa 6^179  14 

ChiU 220  4M 

Colombia 1,86»  22 

Hezioo 460  OO 

484.2M  97 


Navigation  of  Maraoaibo. — Under  date  of  Febraary  10,  1884,  Gonsal 
PJamacber  writes : 

As  lonff  as  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake  exists,  no  ships  of  greater  draught 
than  11  &et  should  try  to  pass  the  bar.  During  the  last  year  the  outer  bar  at  Ajo 
Seco  has  improved  much ;  there  is  now  from  13  to  14  feet  of  water.  With  comparatiTe 
•mall  expense  the  other  outlets  from  the  lake  could  be  closed  up,  which  would  greatly 
increase  the  power  of  cleaning  the  channel.  The  greatest  obst-acle  now  is  the  iniMr 
bar,  but  a  channel  could  be  easily  opened  by  dragging  with  a  steam  drajg;. 

We  had,  during  the  last  year,  an  increase  of  vessels;  ^07  in  1882,  and  235in  1883.  Of 
the  sailing  vessels,  the  German  and  Danish  flags  were  the  best  represented.  Tbe 
British  steamers  of  the  Atlas  Line,  under  the  English  and  Spanish  flags  have  en- 
tirely withdrawn.  The  steamer  Maracaibo,  under  the  American  flag,  running  between 
Curacao  and  Maracaibo,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Boulton,  Bliss  &Dallett,  is  now  carrying 
most  of  the  freight  for  the  United  States  to  Curacao,  to  be  transferred  to  Uie  luM 
and  commodious 'American  steamers  of  the  Red  D  Line,  of  Messrs.  Bonlton,  BliM« 
Dallett,  New  York. 

Report  of  vessels  arrived  at  the  port  of  MaraoaibOf  during  the  year  1883. 


American 
English.. 
French  .. 
German.. 
Italian... 
Danish... 


Norwegian . . 
Swediah  — 

Dntoh 

Spanish 

Knssian 

Venezuelan. 


Total. 


Flag. 


^ 

^ 


^ 


e 


CA 


I 


25 
11 


I 


1 
3 
1 
1 


37 


4 
1 
2 


1 

i" 


1 1 

7  . 

7  !. 

14  i. 

8  !. 

15  :. 
2  I. 


3 


1 
2 


e 


11 


1 
Ul 


0 
21 
}% 
1ft 

f 

% 

X 

14 

S 

11^ 


56  '    125 


There  have  been  more  than  300  vessels,  not  mentioned  in  this  report,  as  steamei 
and  small  sailing-vessels  and  occupied  iu  the  lake  and  river  navigation. 


Norwegian  shipping. — Consul  Gade,  under  date  of  February  27, 188W 
transmits  the  following  statistics  concerning  Norwegian  shipping : 

On  January  1, 1884,  there  were  building  in  Norway  48  sailing-vessels,  of  an  aggregate 
of  19,920  tons;  32  steamers  of  iron  and  wood,  10,530  tons;  total,  80  vessels  of  30,45^ 
tons. 

On  January  1, 1883,  there  were  building  56  sailiuji^-veesels  of  an  aggregate  of  21,060 
tons ;  17  steamers  of  4,250  tons ;  total.  73  vessels  of25,300  tons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increased  tonnage  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  if 
owing  to  the  building  of  steamers,  the  largest  of  whion  measures  about  l,i^toiiSt 
and  that  the  building  of  sailing-vessels  has  at  the  same  time  fallen  off  by  1,000  toM 
from  that  of  the  previous  year. 


NOTES:   8IAM;   COBEA. 
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The  registen  of  the  Norwejdan  Yeritaa  show  the  following  inorease  and  deorease 
of  the  mercantile  marine  of  Norway  in  1883: 
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AHeriean  arms  for  Siam. — Minister  Haldeman,  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 8, 1883,  informs  the  Department  that  the  King  of  Siam  has  ordered 
the  purchase  of  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms  for  the  Siamese  army. 
The  Siamese  envoy  has  been  instructed  to  engage  American  Army  offi- 
cers as  military  instructors  for  the  Siamese  army. 

Amerioan  arms  for  Corea. — Minister  Foote^  under  date  of  December  18, 
1883,  reports  that  an  American  commercial  bouse  in  Yokohama  has  been 
commissioned  to  purchase  three  thousand  stand  of  American  breech- 
Wing  firearms,  with  ammunition,  for  the  use  of  the  Gorean  troops. 
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TBADE  OF  BUEVOS  ATRES  WITH  THE  UHITED  STATES. 


REPORT  BT  CONSUL  BAKJBR. 

B  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  port  of  Baenos  Ayres  for  the 
1883  shows  a  decrease  of  nearly  $1,000,000,  compared  with  the 
2«  of  the  previoas  year,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  being 
377  less,  and  the  exports  thereto  being  $570,864  less.  While  the 
has  thus  decreased  in  balk,  it  has  been  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
ler  respects.  It  has  not  been  generally  profitable.  This  has  been 
'ially  the  case  in  respect  to  the  export  trade  to  the  United  States. 

SXPOBTS  FKOM  BUENOS  ATBES  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

e  following  table,  compiled  from  the  invoice  book  of  this  consulate, 
8  the  amount  and  declared  value  of  each  article  actually  exported 
Snenos  Ayres*  to  the  Unit^  States  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
I,  1883: 
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11,200 
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147 
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23,360^ 
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8,466 
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1,441 
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1,149 

2,816 
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value. 


$1, 324. 193  47 

69.666  14 

886, 660  8U 

121),  IKO  75 

280,009  12 

91, 651  01 

22, 737  49 

102.291  18 

7,  542  10 

10,  028  0*? 

26, 080  29 
222  79 
490  Ki 
292  77 
500  00 

40, 570  71 

7.  535  61 

215  7J 


2,450,774  81 


in  the  vahiA  of  the  exports  from  Baenos  Ajren  to  the  United  States  as  declar*^!  at 

and  as  rep«>rted  by  the  onstom-honse  aathoriiies  is  explnined  by  the  facts  that  all  ar* 

tf  •sport  hmre  m  fixed  offloud  valne  in  the  oostom-honse,  while  at  the  consults  the  actnal  price 
1b  tlM  iBToloe. 


_    mmonnt  of  the  exportc  declared  for  shipnif  nt  at  the  coDsiiiate  of  Bueiioa 
I  woe  actoitlly  diipped  firoui  Rosario.   Such  exports  are  uot  iDcluded  in  this  tabla. 
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There  is  a  falling  ofif  of  215,000  in  the  number  of  hides  shipped  in  1883, 
compared  with  the  year  previous.  The  market  for  that  and  other  ar- 
ticles was  greatly  deranged  by  the  heavy  failures  of  parties  in  the  Qnited 
8tates  and  Canada  engaged  in  the  leather  trade ;  and  the  losses  in  con- 
sequence among  prominent  houses  trading  at  this  port  were  very  serious. 

In  regard  to  wool,  it  has  been  found  that,  owing  to  our  high  tariff  on 
foreign  wools,  it  will  not  pay  to  ship  to  the  United  States  any  of  the 
fine  varieties,  and  during  the  last  year  only  the  coarse  carpet  wools  pro- 
duced in  the  province  of  Cordova  were  forwarded  to  the  Massachusetts 
mills. 

In  horse-hair,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  there  is  a  falling  off 
of  more  than  three  hundred  bales  and  an  increase  of  over  five  huudred 
bales  in  nutria  skins.  In  bones  and  bone  ash,  there  is  a  decrea8e  of 
three  thousand  tons;  and  in  dried  blood,  of  nearly  twelve  thousand 
bags.  In  other  items,  there  is  nothing  of  special  importance  to  note. 
It  may  be  generally  said  of  the  export  trade  to  the  United  States  that 
during  the  last  year  it  wa«  not  profitable. 

IMPOSTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  regard  to  importations  from  the  United  States,  while  there  has 
been  no  very  great  decrease  in  the  amount,  compared  with  the  year 

1882,  the  trade  has  been  so  cut' up,  by  increased  competition  of  new 
houses  engaging  in  the  same  business,  that  the  year  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  even  fairly  satisfactory.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
tables  of  imports  are  made  up  in  the  national  statistical  office,  it  is  not 
possible  for  me  at  this  time  to  make  exact  comparisons  of  the  leading 
articles  received  here  from  the  United  States  during  the  years  1882  and 

1883,  respectively.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  generally,  that  the  ship- 
ments to  Buenos  Ayres  of  American  oils,  alcohol,  rice,  lard,  lumber,  to- 
bacco, starch,  furniture,  &c.,  for  1883  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the 
previous  year;  while  that  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  any  former  year. 

In  cotton  goods,  while  in  certain  lines  the  trade  with  the  United  States 
continues  uniform,  the  great  bulk  of  such  manufactures  is  still  supplied 
from  Great  Britain,  the  bonded  warehouses  of  Buenos  Ayres  being 
filled  with  stocks  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  year  or  so  to  come. 

The  trade  in  sewing  machines,  which  for  many  years  has  been  mo- 
nopolized by  the  United  States,  now  finds  a  strong  competition  in  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  and  France,  most  dealers  in  this  market  now  keeping 
all  makes  and  varieties  in  stock. 

There  has  been,  during  the  last  year,  considerable  call  for  American 
pianos,  especially  of  the  higher- priced  instruments.  Of  the  upright, 
France  and  Germany  have  heretofore  generally  supplied  this  market ; 
though  several  American  instruments  of  this  form,  recently  imported  to 
this  market,  have  attracted  attention. 

American  plated  ware  still  continues  to  maintain  its  supremacy  in 
tliis  market,  owing  to  its  beauty  of  design  and  superior  finish. 

American  sugar,  which  for  several  years  has  scarcely  been  seen  in 
the  river  Plate,  has  once  more  made  its  appearance.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  shippers  will  take  the  precaution  of  seeing  that  their  cargoes  are 
carried  in  water-tight  ships — a  prerequisite  to  a  dry  and  satisfiactory 
condition  of  the  sugar  which  they  have  heretofore  paid  no  attention  to. 

RAILWAY  MAGHINEBT. 

In  my  last  report  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Bnenos  Ayrea,  I  npoke 
of  the  orders  which  had  gone  forward  from  the  National  Goveruiueut 
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for  the  purchase  of  American  locomotives.  I  now  have  to  state  that 
those  which  have  been  received  here  have  proved  so  satisfactory,  and 
are  so  i^reatly  superior  to  snch  as  have  been  famished  by  Belgium  and 
Great  Britain,  that  large  additional  orders  have  been  sent  to  the  United 
States,  mostly  directly  through  Sefior  Dominguez,  the  Argentine  min- 
ister at  Washington. 

BBADY-MADS  HOUSES. 

Another  line  of  American  manufactures  which  is  attracting  attention 
here  is  that  of  ready-made  wooden  houses.  Several  shipments  on  a 
large  scale  have  already  been  received  here,  and  are  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  the  embryo  city  of  "La  Plata,"  the  new  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Buenos  Ay  res,  situated  25  miles  south  of  this  port,  on  the  Bay  of 
Enseoada.  The  demand  for  habitations  at  that  place  was  so  great  that 
the  provincial  government  could  not  wait  the  slow  processes  of  brick 
and  mortar,  and  hence  these  orders.  I  understand  that  upwards  of 
1,500  are  now  being  put  together  at  that  place ;  and  the  price  is  so  rea- 
sonable that  a  number  of  estancieras^  who  are  improving  remote  cattle 
farms,  have  also  determined  to  try  the  virtues  of  these  houses.  Should 
they  meet  the  expectations  of  the  Argentine  people,  a  large  trade  in 
them  is  likely  to  result.  The  only  fear  is  that,  owing  to  the  heavy 
southwest  winds  (pamperos)  which  prevail  here,  they  may  be  found  to  be 
too  light. 

WINDMILLS. 

Daring  the  last  year  there  has  been  quite  a  business  done  in  American 
windmills.  They  are  admirably  suited  for  the  production  of  power  on 
the  pampas,  and,  when  once  their  advantages  for  pumping  water,  grind- 
ing com,  &C.,  are  fully  understood,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  seen 
dotting  the  country  in  all  directions.  During  portions  of  the  year, 
owing  to  drought,  it  is  becoming  absolutely  necessary  to  dig  wells  for 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  flocks  and  herds ;  and  these  windmills  are  the 
cheapest  as  well  as  most  serviceable  contrivances  the  estancieros  can 
procore  for  such  purposes. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  mining  machinery,  sugar  mills, 
sugar  refineries,  street  railway  carriages,  fencing  wire,  country  wagons, 
lamps,  clocks,  cutlery,  pumps,  printing  paper,  &c.,  still  continue; 
though  in  regard  to  some  of  these  lines  of  manufactures  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
orders.  I  have  so  often  and  so  lately  discussed  the  methods  by  which 
oar  trade  with  this  country  might  be  increased,  and  pointed  out  the  ob- 
stacles which  handicap  and  prevent  its  development,  that  it  would  only 
be  repetition  to  say  anything  more  on  the  subject  at  the  present  time. 

THE  GARRTINa  TRADE. 

A  few  words,  however,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  American  ship- 
ping at  this  port.  During  the  year  18S3,  there  were  59  arrivals  of 
American  vessels;  of  this  number,  only  11  left  with  cargoes  for  the 
United  States;  the  rest  clearing  for  Brazil  or  the  West  Indies  in  bal- 
last. In  the  same  time  5  sailing  vessels  and  34  steamers,  of  the 
Lamport  and  Holt  Line,  cleared  from  Buenos  Ayres  with  more  or  less 
eargo  for  New  York.    In  most  cases  these  steamers  went  thTO\xg\i*^  \v\ 
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the  other,  the  cargo  was  traDsferred  at  Bio  Janeiro  to  other  steame 
the  same  line  bound  to  the  Onited  States.  The  cargoes  taken  by  tl 
oatside  vessels  amoanted  to  aboat  one-half  of  the  entire  shipmc 
the  valae  being  $1,012,109.93,  out  of  a  total  of  $2,455,774.81.  If  tl 
steamers  had  brought  return  cargoes  from  the  United  States,  1 
would  have  served  the  purpose,  which  we  have  these  many  years  I 
seeking  to  secure,  of  a  direct  steam  communication  between  New  1 
and  the  river  Plate,  thus  affording  our  importations  hither  the  bei 
of  a  quick  and  certain  passage.  But  instead  of  this,  the  Lamport 
Holt  steamers  after  discharging  in  the  United  States  crossed  over  ^ 
cargo  from  our  shores  to  Liverpool ;  where  again  they  took  lull  car| 
for  the  river  Plate.  This  circuit,  which  I  suppose,  has  been  profiU 
to  the  steamers  in  question,  has  been  the  reverse  of  beneficial  to 
American  trade ;  for  while  it  has  not  furnished  us  with  direct  steam 
cilities  for  the  quick  transportation  of  our  manufactures  to  the  Ar} 
tine  Republic,  it  has  quite  destroyed  the  carrying  trade  from  Bae 
Ayres  to  the  United  States,  which  heretofore  has  been  pretty  mud 
the  hands  of  American  sailing  vessels.  During  the  last  year,  the  M 
doza,  an  American' bark,  with  auxiliary  steam,  under  the  managem 
of  Oapt.  G.  W.  Tucker,  has  sought  with  very  gratifying  sncoeflB 
enter  the  trade  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Hew  York.  The  aven 
passages  made  have  been  a  little  less  than  forty  days,  which,  under  t 
circumstances,  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  usual  passages  by  sail 
vessels. 

POKT  FOB  BUENOS  AYBES. 

Nearly  all  the  shipping  from  the  United  States,  instead  of  andiori 
in  the  outer  roads  of  Buenos  Ayres,  now  enters  the  Boca,  or  port  of 
Bio  Chuelo,  a  small  stream  which  empties  into  the  La  Plata,  just  on 
south  of  this  city.  The  facilities  thus  ofifered  for  discharging  and 
ceiving  cargo  are  very  good,  a  vessel  now  being  able  to  discharge 
load  in  one  quarter  of  the  time  which  it  heretofore  required.  The  wi 
of  dredging  the  channel  which  leads  to  this  port  is  not  yet  compM 
but  it  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  show  what  a  very  great  convenienc 
will  be  when  ocean-going  steamers  of  the  largest  tonnage,  insteM 
handling  their  cargoes  ten  and  twelve  miles  out  in  the  river,  will  be 
abled  to  come  alongside  of  a  dock.  I  think  this  Boca  improveiE 
fttlly  solves  the  problem  of  a  port  for  Buenos  Ayres,  the  work  be 
accomplished  under  the  auspices  of  the  national  Government,  and 
probably  be  finished  in  the  course  of  another  year  or  two.  The  in 
tion  is  to  construct  a  basin  to  the  northward  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Chuelo,  along  the  city  Iroiit,  with  adjacent  warehouses,  where  ve« 
can  pass  in  and  be  out  of  the  way  of  moving  craft.  The  whole  tl 
not  only  looks  well  on  paper,  but  cannot  fail  to  be  a  grand  improvei 
for  Buenos  Ayres,  whose  connnerce  during  the  last  three  hundred  y 
has  been  transacted  entirely  through  the  means  of  lighters — theco 
landing  cargoes  after  their  arrival  being  greater  than  that  of  theei 
ocean  passage. 

SAILING  DIBEOTIONS  FOB  ENTEBING  THE  BIO  CHUELO. 

It  may  be  well  enough,  for  the  information  of  American  shippin 
state  that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  entering  the  iK>rtof 
Rio  Chuelo.  Upon  reaching  the  outer  roads  it  is  only  necessary  to  i 
from  the  guard-ship  or  ponton  for  the  exterior  light.  This  la  a  wo< 
frame,  about  30  feet  square  and  15  feet  high.    This  brings  yoa  intf 
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excavated  channel ;  thence  steer  S.  65^  W.  for  the  dikeis,  which  are  at 
theeotnuice  of  the  little  river.  The  excavated  channel  i»  about  200 
feet  wide,  and  is  marked  by  red  baoys  on  the  north  side  and  black 
ones  OD  the  soath.  At  2^  miles  from  the  exterior  light  are  two  parallel 
dikes  1,310  feet  in  length,  with  an  intervening  canal  210  feet  wide.  At 
tiieoater  end  of  each  of  these  dikes,  or  sea- walls,  is  a  light  in  a  wooden 
fiime  painted  red.  These  two  lights  are  so  arranged  that  to  a  vessel 
^^iroaehing  in  the  channel  they  present  two  white  lights,  but  when 
tte  vessel  is  outside  the  channel  they  present  a  white  and  red  light,  the 
neirer  one  being  red  and  the  other  white.  The  lights  are  about  42  feet 
iboTe  tow- water  mark. 

PORT  OF  BAHIA  BLANGA. 

In  a  former  report  I  referred  to  the  port  of  Bahia  Blanca,  on  the  south  • 
oneoast  of  Uiis  province,  with  its  extensive  harbor  and  fine  back  couu- 
ti7,aDd  also  gave  sailing  directions  for  entering  the  bay.  I  have  now 
to  itate  that  it  has  just  been  placed  in  railway  communication  with 
BaeiuM  Ayres  by  tike  extension  of  the  Great  Southern  Bailroad ;  and 
dttt  it  promises  at  no  distant  day  to  be  a  most  important  shipping  point. 
Abeady  quite  a  fleet  of  sea-going  vessels  have  found  it  out,  and  hence- 
Ml  the  produce  of  all  tiiat  portion  of  the  country  seeking  a  foreign 
■ttket,  instead  of  being  first  brought  to  Buenos  Ayres,  will  be  dis- 
ptteheu  from  Bahia  Blanca  for  Europe  direct.  Several  American  ships, 
loaded  with  lumber  from  the  United  States,  have  already  discharged 
Aero,  and  inform  me  that  the  facilities  for  handling  cargoes  are  gener- 
%  satisfiactory. 

In  eondnsion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  business  outlook  of  the  Argen- 
te  Republic,  and  especially  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  contiu- 
itttobe  full  of  encouragement.  The  only  two  clouds  in  the  horizon — 
M  these,  perhaps,  are  only  transient — are  the  tendency  to  overtrading 
.vUeh  has  taken  posscHsion  of  its  merchants,  aud  tbe  persistency  of  the 
fi^Feniing  powers  in  contracting  foreign  loans  for  the  purposes  of  inter- 
All  improvement.  Unless  these  are  checked,  it  is  feared  that,  soouer 
ariat49r,  a  commercial  and  financial  revulsion  will  be  tbe  consequence. 

E.  L.  BAKER, 

Consul. 

Ukitsd  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  Ayres^  March  13,  1884. 


.-¥  «UI 


IRTB  FROM  THE  SI7ES  PLATE  TO  THE  UHITED  STATES. 

MSPOBT  BT  CONSUL  BAKEB,  OF  BUENOS  ATBES. 


In  reports  to  the  Department  of  State  of  the  date  of  February  23, 
SSI,  February  2),  1882,  and  March  21,  1883,  will  be  found  the  exports 
0  the  United  States  from  the  Biver  Plate,  t.  e.^  from  all  that  part  of 
oath  America,  including  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Be- 
vbliOy  for  the  years  1880, 1881,  and  18iS2,  respectively.*  I  now  forward 
,  ti^le  of  shipments  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1883,  officially 


See  Consalar  Reports  NO0.  8, 19,  and  31. 
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compiled,  as  heretofore,  from  the  returns  of  exports  declared  at  the 
consulates  of  Montevioeo,  Paysandu,  Rosario,  and  BueuoH  Ayres,  the 
figures  from  the  three  first  named  ports  having  been  kindly  famished 
me  by  the  consular  offices  of  those  ports.  I  will  add  that  the  shipments 
from  Paraguay  do  not  appear  separately  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
not  made  direct,  but  are  included  in  the  returns  from  Uruguay  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  The  tables  show  the  amount  and  official  value  of 
each  article  at  the  placed  of  export. 

Shipment  Jrom  the  river  Plate  for  18S3. 
RFPUBLIC  OF  URUGUAY. 


Montevideo. 


Artiolet. 


QoADtity. 


Value. 


Dry  ox  and  cow  hides  number. 

Salted  ox  and  cow  hides  do. . . 

Hair bale*. 

Nutria  skins    4 do 

Kip  skins number. 

Ostrich  feathers cases. 

Wool   . bales. 

Beer  and  stag  skins  do  . . 

Hide  cuttings    do... 

Horn  piths kilograms . 

Bones  and  bone  ash tons. 

Shin-bones kilograms. 

Dried  blood  (bags,  407)  do. . . 

Mare's  grease casks. 

Medicinal  roots sacks. 


890,186 

2,608 

200 

4 

32,885 

87 

6,048 

6 

157 

10, 613 

14.164 

34,050 

1 

110 


ToUl 


$1^626,802  86 

15, 647  21 

01, 105  68 

2,006  00 

53,182  20 

10,380  50 

1, 128, 770  62 

2,260  64 

6,183  81 

402  33 

208,057  04 

1,426  88 

2,278  32 

88  84 

7,647  00 


Pftyaandv. 


Qnaatity. 


17.886 
7,500 


2,000 


100 


4.070 


071, 424  78 
45^06134 


3,71010 


11,187  16 


98,6C1S 


3,150,620  07 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 


Artieles. 


Dry  ox  and  cow  hides  number. 

Salted  ox  and  cow-hides do... 

Horse-hair bales. 

Goatskins do  . 

Nuria  sliins   do  .. 

Feathers cases 

Carpincho  skins baltss. 

Do     number 

Wool  bales 

Deeri^d  stag  skins  do 

Do   number. 

Hide  cuttings bMles. 

Old  iron  tons. 

Horse  hides  number. 

Sheep  skins     bales . 

Chinchilla  skins do . . . 

Rags  and  paper  stock bags. 

Horns number. 

Bones  and  bone  ash tons. 

Dried  blood bags. 

Sundries  do... 


Total 


Rosario. 


Quantity. 


45,028 


47 

128 

74 

20 


130 
24 


146 

40 

50 

15 

1 


Value. 


l,724i 


$183,467  07 


10,807  14 
54. 210  25 
26,646  48 

i,375'i7" 


3.746  01 
466  00 

55  28 

1,060  87 

600  24 


47. 177  40 


348,148  U 


Baenoa 


QQaatttj. 


15,874  52  I 
:i,  001  26  : 


510.008 

11.200 

1,7  1 

1,808 

005 

147 

23 

22.800 

0.240 

8M 

1,441 

00 

7 

1 

10 

0,000 

1,140 

2,110 

1 


4M^ai 

lll^6» 
01,ffl 

l,2f7,4S 
11. 


1,1 


fOMcin* 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  addition  of  these  tables  that  the  total  ship 
ments  to  the  United  States  from  the  river  Plate  for  the  year  UK 
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amoaoted  to  $8,686,880.75.     Compared  with  the  previoas  three  years 
the  foUowiog  are  the  figures : 

iTu.  Bepofalio     nf       Anoidiia  t^.i 

*•"■  1      ifrupuij.      I      KgpDblie.      '         ^"^^ 


$t,is»,anm-  •a.m«,i<*«7  iii.ui.OMas 

t,(in.3KTf  6,m,tMii,  ii.Ni.imw 

4,grt.<mK-  S,T73,«IKB1  ia.MS,llSM 

■,MI.M>M|  S.»MU««;  g,«8(>.Tn  n 


So  that  the  ahipments  irom  the  republic  ot  Uruguay  are  $1,480,472,70 
and  from  the  Argentine  Bepoblic  $o77,772.62  le«B  than  io  1882,  while 
the  total  Bhipments  from  the  river  Plate  to  the  United  Slates  are 
»1,958,345.32  less  than  for  1882,  $3,294,281.31  leus  than  for  1881,  aiid 
♦2,764^80.12  less  than  for  1880.  The  following  table,  which  may  be  of 
some  interest  for  the  porpose  of  comparison,  gives  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  total  shipment  of  each  article  from  the  river  Plate  to  American 
ports  for  the  years  1882  and  1883,  respectively : 

T»tml  ikipmu»t$fimu  Om  Hter  PUiU  to  llu  United  Statttfor  1B82  and  1BP3. 


This  talliDg  off  in  the  volame  of  exports  from  the  River  Plate  to  the 
Ciiitol  Slutes,  which  has  been  going  on  for  several  years,  liaa  hereto- 
fw  been  explained  by  me.  It  is  owing  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that 
Ibepricea  nfseveral'Ieading  articles  in  these  jiorts  have  corresponded  so 
nearly  with  those  in  the  United  States  that  when  the  expenses  of  hand- 
ling freiiiht  and  insaranoe  are  added  there  is  too  frequently  no  margin 
k&.  for  iinifits.  Under  these  circumstances  the  movement  towards  the 
t7oit»l  Birttescontinae^  to  be  characterized  by  a  general  sluggishness, 
if  not  tii<li«d  by  an  almost  hopeless  stagnation.  In  reganl  to  the  ship- 
'  awaW  Irom  each  port,  daring  the  year  1883,  it  appears — 

L  That  tioax  Montevideo  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  nearly  one- 
h*H  in  tiie  Domber  of  hides,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  a 
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compiled,  as  heretofore,  from  tbe  reiurna  of  exports  declared  at  the 
consulates  of  Montevideo,  Paysanda,  Rosario,  and  Baeuo8  Ayres,  the 
fignres  from  tbe  three  first  named  ports  having  been  kindly  fttmished 
me  by  the  consular  offices  of  those  ports.  I  will  add  that  the  shipments 
from  Paraguay  do  not  appear  separately  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
not  made  direct,  but  are  included  in  the  returns  ironi  Uruguay  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  The  tables  show  the  amount  and  official  value  of 
each  article  at  the  placed  of  export. 

Shipments  Jrom  the  river  Plate  for  18S3. 
RFPUBLIC  OF  URUGUAY. 


Articles. 


Dry  ox  and  cow  hides  number. 

Salted  ox  and  cowhides  do... 

Hair bales. 

Nutria  skins    4 do 

Kip  skins number. 

Ostrich  feathers cases. 

Wool   .  bales. 

Deer  and  stag  skins  do  .. 

Hide  cuttings    do... 

Horn  piths kilograms . 

Bones  and  bone  ash tons. 

Shin-bones kilograms . 

Dried  blood  (bags,  407)  do. . . 

Mare's  grease casks. 

Medicinal  roots sacks. 


ToUl 


Montevideo. 


Quantity. 


890,186 

2,608 

200 

4 

32,885 

87 

6,048 

6 

157 

10, 613 

0,146i 

14.164 

34,050 

1 

110 


Value. 


$1^626,802  86 

15. 647  21 

01. 106  68 

2,006  00 

53,182  20 

10.380  50 

1. 128. 770  62 

2,260  64 

6,183  81 

402  33 

208,057  04 

1,426  88 

2.278  32 

88  84 

7,647  00 


TmjwmnAn. 


Quantity. 


8,150,620  07 


17.886 
7.500 


2,000 


100 


4,070 


071. 424  78 
45^08134 


3,716 
li.WT 


98,  on  28 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 


Artieles. 


Dry  ox  and  cow  hidee  number.. 

Salted  ox  and  cow-hides do — 

Horse-hair bales.. 

Goat  skins do 

Nuria  sliins   do  .. 

Feathers oases  . 

Carpincho  skins baltss . . 

Do     number 

"Wool  bales.. 

Deer  apd  stag  skins  do 

Do   number.. 

Hide  cuttings bhles.. 

Old  iron tons . . 

Home  hides  number. . 

Sheep  skins     bales . . 

Chiqcbilla  skins do 

Rags  and  paper  stock bags. . 

Horns number.. 

Bones  and  bone  ash tons. . 

Dried  blood bags.. 

Sundries  do 


Total 


Roauio. 


Quantity. 


45,028 


47 

128 

74 

20 


130 
24 


146 

40 

50 

15 

1 


Value. 


$183,467  07 


Baenoa 


Qnaatltj. 


1.7241 


10,807  14  I 
54, 210  25  I 
26,646  48  > 

i.  375*  17* 


15,874  52 
a,  001  26 


3.746  00 
466  00 

65  28 

1,060  87 

660  24 


47. 177  40 


348,148  U 


510.008 

11.200 

1.7  S 

l,a08 

005 

147 

23 

22.300 

0.240 

8.406^ 

8S4 

1,441 

00 

7 

2 

10 

0,000 

1,140 

2,810 

2 


OHOM 

mm 
n,m 

l,2f7.4S 

7.111 

11. 


81 

28 
411 
2B 

m 

7.ii 


lOMcin* 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  addition  of  these  tables  that  the  total  Aifr 
ments  to  the  United  States  from  the  river  Plate  for  the  year  IMS 
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amnDDted  to  $8,686,880.75.     Compared  with  tbe  previona  three  jeare 
the  following  ore  the  flgares : 

-n^.  '  Rfipobllo     □  f       AnrRitiiia  -p^.i 

^•"-  ,      lfninu»J.      ]      Kapoblio.      '         ^"^ 

laao ta,«s«,wi  n  i  (s.«m,  i«»«t     «ii,ui.<mo« 

law t,<at.iwn  \     5,(aa,Mi  »      ii.mi.mi  «< 

IMS... i,SR.IttSSIt  I      a,TT3,0VZ  Bl        IO,M£,mM 

IMa 1, Ml. BOOM  I      h2M,>»m  ,       e.«M,TMI7 

So  that  the  shipmenta  froin  the  republic  ot  Urugnay  are  $1,480,472.70 
and  from  the  Argentiiie  Bepnhlic  $677,772,62  lens  than  in  1882,  while 
the  total  Bhipments  from  the  river  Plate  to  the  United  Stat«B  are 
«1,958,345.32  leas  than  for  1882,  $3,294,281.31  leps  thaD  for  1881,  and 
»2,764^80.12  leas  than  for  1880.  The  followiiig  table,  which  may  be  of 
Home  interest  for  the  purpose  of  compariaoii,  gives  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  total  ahipment  of  each  artiule  from  the  river  Plate  to  American 
ports  for  the  years  1882  and  1883,  respectively  : 

r»tal  ikipmu»t$fnm  Ikt  Hvtr  PlnU  fo  lA«  United  Statmfvr  1B82  axil  1883. 


l^aoUty. '       Tain*. 


ttaSril  OS  aBd  «j 


'  *3.»T<.SH>1 


[&=1 


SS. 


118,  TSl 
IS.  12iA 


Thiit  fiilling  off  in  the  volume  of  exports  from  the  Uiver  Plate  to  the 
CaHwl  States,  which  has  been  going  on  for  several  years,  has  hereto- 
^  Wii  explained  by  me.  It  is  owing  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that 
fb^linces  of  several'l«iding  articles  in  these  ports  have  corresponded  so 
nearly  u  itli  those  in  the  United  States  that  when  the  expenses  of  hand- 
ling'trt;i;;ht  and  insurance  are  added  there  is  too  fi-equeiitly  no  margin 
Jefl  for  pmflts.  Under  these  circnmstauces  the  movement  towards  the 
Cniieil  dilates  continne^  to  be  characterized  by  a  general  sluggishness, 
it  not  ii}<)<-ed  by  an  almost  hopeless  stagnation,  lu  regard  to  the  ship- 
meata  truai  each  port,  daring  the  year  1883,  it  apjteara — 

L  Hist  from  Hontevideo  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  nearly  one- 
fc«J/  in  the  nnmber  of  hides,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  a 
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compiled,  as  heretofore,  from  tbe  reiurna  of  exi>ort8  declared  at  the 
consulates  of  Moiitevioeo,  Paysandu,  Rosario,  and  BaeuoH  Ayres,  tiie 
fignres  from  the  three  first  named  ports  having  been  kindly  fttmished 
me  by  the  consular  offices  of  those  ports.  I  will  add  that  the  shipments 
from  Paraguay  do  not  appear  separately  for  the  reason  that  tbey  were 
not  made  direct,  but  are  included  in  the  returns  from  Uruguay  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  The  tables  show  the  amount  and  official  value  of 
each  article  at  the  placed  of  export. 

Shipments  Jram  the  river  Plate  for  18S3. 
RFPUBLIC  OF  URUGUAY. 


Articles. 


Dry  ox  and  cow  hides  number. 

Sslted  ox  and  cow  bides  do. . . 

Hair bales. 

Nntria  skins    4 do 

Kip  skins number. 

Ostrich  feathers cases. 

Wool   . bales. 

Deer  and  stag  skins  do  . . 

Hide  cuttings    do... 

Horn  piths kilograms . 

Bones  and  bone  ash tons. 

Shin-bones kilograms. 

Dried  blood  (bags,  407)  do. . . 

Mare's  grease casks. 

Medicinal  roots sacks. 

ToUl  


Montevideo. 


Quantity. 


890.186 

2,686 

200 

4 

32,885 

87 

6,048 

6 

157 

10, 613 

»,146i 

14,164 

34,050 

1 

110 


Value. 


$1, 626, 802  86 

15,647  21 

01. 105  68 

2,006  00 

53.182  20 

10.880  50 

1. 128. 770  62 

2,260  64 

6,183  81 

402  33 

208,057  04 

1,426  88 

2,278  32 

88  84 

7,647  00 


Pftyaandv. 


Quantity. 


3,150,620  07 


17, 
7,500 


2.000 


100 


4,070 


071. 424  78 
45^08134 


3,71010 


11.187  M 


98,6C1S 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 


Artieles. 


Dry  ox  and  cow  hidee  number. 

Salted  ox  and  cow-hides do... 

Horse-hair bales. 

Goatskins do  . 

Nnria  skins   do  .. 

Feathers cime% 

Carpincho  skins baltss . 

Do     number 

Wool  bales . 

Deer  apd  stag  skins  do 

Do   numlter. 

Hide  cuttings bhles. 

Old  iron  tons. 

Horrte  hides  number. 

Shefp  skins    bales. 

Chinchilla  skins do. . . 

Rags  and  paper  stock bags. 

Horns number. 

Bones  and  bone  ash tons. 

Dried  blood bags. 

Sundries  do... 


Total 


47 

128 
74 

20 


130 
24 


146 

40 

50 

15 

1 


10,807  14 
54, 210  25 
26,646  48 

i,375'i7* 


15,874  52 
a,  001  26 


510.008 

11.200 

1,7  1 

1,108 

005 

147 

23 

22,300 

0.240  i 


3.740  00 
406  00 

55  23 

1,060  87 

600  24 


8, 


1, 7241  !       47. 177  40 


348,148  U 


8.400 
8M 

1.441 

00 

7 

1 

10 

0,000 

1.140 

2,810 

1 


SO.! 
1.M7, 

7.MtlO 
11, 


n 


7.1 


4.tMl 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  addition  of  these  tables  that  the  total  difp*  i 
ments  to  the  United  States  from  the  river  Plate  for  tbe  year  18U  i 
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amoanted  to  $8,686,880.75.     Compared  with  the  previoas  three  years 
the  following  are  the  figures : 


Year. 


Repablio    o  f 
umgufty. 


Argentine 
Kepoblio. 


TotoL 


$5, 450. 801  62 
0.054.368  37 
4, 872. 083  58 
8. 391, 660  88 


$5, 904, 169  07 
5. 926,  696  51 
5, 773, 092  31 
5. 295, 319  69 


$11,451,060  69 

11,981.061  88 

10, 645. 125  80 

8,686,780  57 


So  that  the  shipmeDts  irom  the  republic  of  Uruguay  are  $1,480,472.70 
and  from  the  Argeutiue  Bepublic  $677,772.62  less  than  in  1882,  while 
the  total  shipments  from  the  river  Plate  to  the  United  States  are 
•1,958,345.32  less  than  for  1882,  $3,294,281.31  less  than  for  1881,  and 
♦2,764^80.12  less  than  for  1880.  The  following  table,  which  may  be  of 
some  interest  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  gives  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  total  shipment  of  each  article  from  the  river  Plate  to  American 
porta  for  the  years  1882  and  1883,  respectively : 

Total  9hipm€nt9fnm  the  river  Plate  to  tk«  United  States  fw  1882  and  1883. 


1882. 


1888. 


Articles. 


I  • 


T>r%  ox  »nd  cow  hides . . 

KMte«l  ox  and  i^ow  hidee 

RoriMf^hair 

G«i«takiiui 

yntrimakl 

Kip  •kins 

Garpiaclko  skiiM 


Quantity. 


1,392,871 

63,028 

2.640 

1.043 

313 


Vftlue.  (^antity. :       Value. 


25. 708 

17, 179 

9 

18, 357 

1,177 

2.202A 


16, 004. 767  77 
394,  H98  27 
662,693  84 
.38K,  t*13  09 
151,  552  69 


68,974  40 


2,635 
11 
23 
118,731  { 
122  5 
15. 122^ 
104,448 
18,084 


28. 705  91 
2, 389, 629  49 

17, 380  61 

34. 671  03 
15.804  96 


1,063  40 

1,454  80 

579  49 

11,880  03 

336,458  51 

1.350  83 

52, 913  61 


7,633  06 


982,487  i 
21.398  ! 
I',  060  i 
1.436 
983 
34.885 
184 

22,366) 
16,439  \ 
32) 
3,466  5 
637  , 
120 
22  I 
130 
3 
16 
6,000 
2 
16,096 
14,164 
8,078 
1 
110 
2 


$3, 976, 524  91 
180. 894  69 
587.936  59 
608.437  08 
341.711  46 
56,848  49 
110, 940  52 

22,339  63 

2, 358, 487  75 

12,804  00 

21. 522  81 

26.545  29 

1,288  66 

189  84 

1,160  07 

292  77 

500  00 

492  43 

409,286  06 

1,426  88 

9,818  08 

88  84 

7.647  00 

215  52 


10,645,125  89  8,686,780  57 


This  flailing  off  in  the  volume  of  exports  from  the  Eiver  Plate  to  the 

ITnited  States,  which  has  been  going  on  for  several  years,  has  hereto- 

finre  been  explained  by  me.    It  is  owing  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that 

tlie  prices  ofseveralieading  articles  in  these  ports  have  corresponded  so 

BCttrij  with  those  in  the  United  States  that  when  the  expenses  of  hand- 

Ung  freight  and  insurance  are  added  there  is  too  frequently  no  margin 

left  for  profits.    Under  these  circumstances  the  movement  towards  the 

United  States  continue^  to  be  characterized  by  a  general  sluggishness, 

if  not  indeed  by  an  almost  hopeless  stagnation.     In  regard  to  the  ship- 

■sentB  from  each  port,  during  the  year  1883,  it  appears — 

1.  That  firom  Montevideo  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  nearly  one- 
half  in  the  nnmber  of  hides,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  a 
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giving  the  exports  of  glassware  from  Prague  for  each  quarter  dnrini 
the  last  two  years : 


Period.  IMS. 


Fint  qaarter I  $267,797 

Seoond  quarter  i  858,461 

Third  quarter 1  4Ae,888 

Foarth  quarter ;  IW^MS 


Total   !       l,Sie,7S0 


hmxm 


The  data  of  this  table  show  that  for  the  last  six  months  of  1883  th^ 
decrease  in  the  shipments,  when  compared  with  like  period  of  1888^ 
amounted  to  $333,908,  or  nearly  36  per  cent.    It  is  quite  possible,  how. 
ever,  that  the  increased  duty  is  only  one  factor  in  the  change,  as  it  ii 
well  known  that  the  (rlass  industry  comprising  the  fine  cutting  and  das* 
oration  of  the  Bohemians,  is  making  great  progress  in  the  United  Ststai^ 
which  will  absorb  much  of  the  work  at  present  done  in  Bohemia,  just « 
soon  and  in  so  far  as  the  difference  in  the  wages  and  the  modes  of  life  • 
of  the  workmen  in  the  United  States  and  Bohemia  disappear.    As  thi 
expense  of  living  in  Bohemia  is  constantly  increasing,  and  wages  M 
further  increased  by  constant  emigration  to  the  United  States,  oit* 
ditions  for  saccessful  competition  are  daily  becoming  more  £B^vorri>leti 
the  glass  industry  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  dried  firuits,  argols,  silk  textiles,  consisting  gci* 
erally  of  cheap,  fancy  silks,  and  largely  for  cravat  material  and  bMt 
show  large  and  constant  increase  during  the  last  three  years. 

JAMBS  RILEY  WBAVEB, 

Oomvl'OmerdL 

United  States  Oonsulate-Oeneral, 

Vienna  J  January  16,  1884. 
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REPORT  BY  00N8JIL-GENERAL  8TR0TBSR, 

The  material  improvement  initiated  in  this  country  under  the  adais' 
istration  of  President  Diaz  has  continued  without  any  serious  intense 
tions  up  to  the  present  date.    With  the  extension  of  the  various  BM 
of  railroad  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  there  has  been  a  eon** 
spending  movement  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  mining,  and  flott- 
merce,  and  as  the  rapid  development  of  all  these  enterprises  and  istl^ 
ests  has  successively  revealed  the  incompatibility  and  insoflkieni^K 
existing  laws  and  economical  systems,  the  statesmen  and  jurists  of  fti 
country  have  been  actively  and  earnestly  endeavoring  to  acoommodatl 
the  past  with  the  present,  and  with  a  prudent  avoidance  of  radical  mA 
experimental  changes  to  adapt  their  legislation  ami  fiscal  system  lo tiki 
reqairements  of  a  renovated  and  progressive  national  existence.    TUi 
state  of  rapid  transition  presents  so  many  interesting  and  impartttl 
subjects  for  consideration  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  this  papv 
even  to  enumerate  them  all  or  to  treat  any  of  them  with  mote  than  a» 
perficial  notice,  reserving  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  leading  interests  IM 
special  reports. 
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MEXICAN  AGRICULTURE. 

tie  most  enconraging  and  healthy  symptoms  of  the  new  era  is 
:ent  and  active  interest  manifested  by  the  Mexican  Govem- 
oded  by  wealthy  and  edacated  land  owners,. in  developing 
o  neglected  agricnltnral  capacities  of  the  repnblic.  The  cnl- 
the  great  staples — coffee,  sngar,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  cotton — 
x>n8iderably  extended,  as  has  also  been  the  prodaction  of 
1,  barley,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  which  constitate  the  princi- 
the  people. 

ernment  has  made  liberal  arrangements  for  the  introdnction 
ttion  of  many  of  the  most  desirable  plants  and  products  from 
intries,  the  tea  from  China,  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  silk 
h>m  Europe,  distributing  gratuitously  millions  of  seeds  and 
le  most  enterprising  land  owners,  and  establishing  colonies  of 
)rman,  and  Italian  cultivators,  skilled  in  the  production  of 
nd  silk,  and  other  valuable  plants  and  fruits  adapted  to  the 
*here  has  also  been  a  lively  interest  manifested  (Governmental 
inal)  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  horses  and  cattle  for  the 
nt  of  the  domestic  breeds. 

3ciate  and  properly  understand  the  agricultural  capacities 
?cts  of  this  country,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  something 
»le  directly  engaged  in  the  business.  These  are  divided  into 
;t  classes,  as  different  and  distant  from  each  other  in  charac- 
s,  methods,  and  results  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  imagine 
ivating  the  same  soil  and  living  under  the  same  Government. 
8  the  independent  Indian,  who  is  in  all  respects  a  communist, 
is  village  of  adobe  or  cane-built  huts,  owning  and  cultivat- 
iacent  lands  in  common  with  the  people  of  his  tribe,  work- 
viding  the  proceeds  according  to  laws  which  antedate  the 
inquest,  and  using  the  same  implements  and  methods  that 
by  his  ancestors  under  the  Motitezumas. 
of  his  simple  ways  and  primitive  tools,  the  aboriginal  df  this 
sms  to  have  possessed  considerable  skill,  and  to  have  attained 
actory  results  from  his  agriculture.  He  knew  when  to  sow 
)  gather.  He  understood  all  about  irrigation,  and  the  dikes 
of  former  centuries  still  stand  as  monuments  of  his  patient 
e.  Nor  was  he  content  with  the  simple  necessities  or  even 
*)S  of  food.  He  planned  vast  pleasure  gardens  and  planted 
ks  and  parterres  of  gorgeous  flowers,  and  adorned  his  grounds 
rial  lakes  and  fishponds. 

(Spanish  conquerors  the  Indian  agriculturist  doubtless  beamed 
:  notably,  the  use  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules.  But  the  long 
lespotism  which  crushed  out  all  the  individual  independence 
y  of  the  race  has  left  its  humiliating  impress  upon  this  as 
iher  arts  practiced  by  the  ancient  Mexicans.  At  the  present 
idian  agriculturist  rarely  accomplishes  more  than  a  meager 
ible  maintenance  for  his  family,  a  surplus,  perhaps,  to  pay  his 
le  state  and  his  dues  to  his  cur^,  and  something  over  in  pros- 
sons. 

ir  class  is  composed  of  the  large  landed  proprietors,  whose 
lents  resemble  the  historic  feudal  estates  of  the  Old  World, 
generally  men  of  wealth  and  education,  with  ideas  liberalized 
travel,  and  with  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  their  busi- 
ik  tbem  agriculture  is  a  science,  and  they  i*eadily  accept 
Bd  methods,  and  are  ready  to  experiment  with  new  ideas  and 
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adopt  any  new  afi:ricultnral  machinery  that  may  be  presented.  Th 
establishment  of  a  first-class  ^^  hacienda''  will  cost  from  a  quarter  to  i 
half  million  of  dollars.  The  extensive  and  massive  baildings  of  stoocj 
adobe,  and  stucco,  including  dwellings,  barns,  stables,  cattle-sheda, 
chapel,  and  offi<u3s,  are  all  inclosed. in  a  heavy  wall  from  20  to  30 feet 
in  height,  the  angles  and  the  gate  protected  by  projecting  tamtn 
pierced  for  musketry.  This  enceinte  is  freqaently  sarroonded  by  a 
moat,  the  whole  having  more  the  aspect  of  a  fortress  than  of  afiurm* 
house.  At  night  all  the  livestock  of  the  estate,  the  proprietor  and  his 
family,  his  superintendents,  assistants,  paymaster,  priest,  and  trained 
servants,  with  an  ample  supply  of  provisions  and  arms,  are  gathocd 
within  this  castellated  inclosure  for  rest  and  shelter,  and,  if  summoned, 
to  man  the  walls  and  defend  the  place  against  the  predatory  aaaaolti 
of  highwaymen  or  bands  of  hungry  revolutionists.  These  attacks,  fre- 
quent enough  in  former  times  to  justify  the  defensive  precautionaof 
these  agricultural  castles,  are  becoming  more  rare  of  late  years, althoogh 
we  still  hear  of  them  from  time  to  time  in  distant  parts  of  the  coontiy* 
The  laboring  peons  of  these  estates,  secure  in  their  poverty,  generallf 
live  outside  the  walled  inclosure  in  cane-built  or  adobe  huts  groapedin 
irregular  villages,  picturesquely  shaded  by  groves  of  plamtains,  papagaif 
and  other  tropical  fruit  trees.  In  some  instances  each  hut  has  its  pntek 
of  arable  ground  attached  for  the  private  benefit  of  the  oocapant 
Sometimes  these  laborers  are  paid  a  per  diem  with  a  stipulated  allow- 
ance of  food,  amounting  in  all  to  about  37^  cents  per  day.  In  other 
haciendas  they  work  by  the  job,  and  frequently  can  earn  from  75  oenti 
to  $1  per  day.  As  agriculture  cannot  be  carried  on  in  this  conntij 
without  irrigation,  each  hacienda  or  cultivated  district  must  establish 
and  maintain  its  system  (more  or  less  costly)  of  dams  and  canaU,  to  se- 
cure and  distribute  the  necessary  supplies  of  water  during  the  dry  sea- 
son, a  fertilizer  which  costs  the  grt^t  proprietor  considerable  soma  of 
money,  and  which  the  Indian  communities  obtain  by  combined  and  pa- 
tient labor. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  between  the  baronial  proprietor  and  capital- 
ist, who  cultivates  by  wholesale,  and  the  simple  Indian  who  scratches 
a  scanty  living  out  of  the  soil,  there  is  no  intermediate  class  of  small 
independent  farmers  such  oh  form  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  northen 
population,  and  under  the  present  conditions  of  agriculture  in  this 
country  there  would  seem  to  be  no  room  for  such  a  class.  With  its  ad- 
vantageous geographical  position,  its  incomparable  climate,  its  fertfl^ 
soil  and  capacity  for  the  production  of  so  many  valuable  specialties  ii 
which  none  of  the  great  commercial  nations  can  compete,  yet  which  all 
require  with  an  increasing  and  unlimited  demand,  it  is  evident  that  the 
future  prosperity  and  greatness  of  Mexico  must  depend  mainly  on  the 
development  of  her  agriculture.  Of  the  several  causes  which  have 
heretofore  limited  and  embarrassed  this  development,  some  are  alreadj 
in  process  of  removal,  and  all  are  susceptible  of  amelioration  by  the 
application  of  capital  and  science. 

The  lack  of  adequate  transportation,  which  has  heretofore  disooiin|ri 
production,  will  be  supplied  by  the  completion  of  the  present  and  pio- 
jected  railroads.  The  vexatious  and  oppressive  system  of  internal  aid 
inter-State  duties,  imposts,  taxes,  tolls,  charges,  forfeits,  fines,  penaltiaii 
and  confiscations,  crushing  to  all  enterprise  and  ruinoos  to  futidactii* 
industry,  will  also  disappear  before  the  requirements  and  thb  oofoMit 
cial  enlightenment  which  accompanies  an  extended  railrosMl  traffic 

With  the  question  of  ^^  scarcity  of  water,"  it  will  reqoire  time  ni 
money  to  treat  successfully.    This  scarcity  affects  in  a  greater  or  ks 
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ree  all  the  elevated  lands  in  the  republic  and  those  regions  where 
climate  is  most  healthfal  and  agreeable.  Immense  districts  of 
Dtry,  otherwise  fertile  and  arable,  now  lie  waste  and  uncultivated 
the  absolute  lack  of  this  essential  element  of  life  and  growth,  for 
en  or  eight  months  in  the  year  consecutively.  In  some  places  arte- 
D  wells  have  been  tried  with  limited  success.  Near  this  city  lamls 
re  been  profitably  irrigated  by  means  of  steam-pumping  machinery, 
1  there  ia  no  doubt  that,  with  due  regard  to  localities  and  circum- 
inees,  both  these  processes  may  be  profitably  employed  to  extend  the 
lits  of  Mexican  agriculture.  Nevertheless,  the  main  reliance  for  such 
tendon  must  be  on  the  natural  water  supplies  of  the  country  an<l 
mate,  the  preservation  and  distribution  of  the  streams,  lakes,  and 
Bmer  rains,  as  practiced  by  the  people  of  this  and  other  dry  countries 
m  times  immemorial,  but  on  a  more  extended  scale  and  with  im- 
orements,  perhaps,  in  the  details.  The  irrigating  tanks  of  India, 
Ueh  have  clothed  whole  kingdoms  of  arid  and  desert  lands  with  a 
naent  of  wealth  and  beauty,  are  suggested  as  models  for  similar 
Kks  in  Mexico.  The  numerous  deep  and  extensive  barrancas  worn 
r  the  slender  water-courses  as  they  wind  their  ways  from  the  elevated 
ntnl  pluus  down  to  the  oceans  on  either  hand  would  afibrd  many 
irenient  sites  for  the  location  of  such  dams,  and  under  their  in- 
KBoe  large  districts  now  barren  and  uncultivated  might  be  covered 
iOi  profitable  crops. 

In  eonclusion,  and  in  reply  to  numerous  letters  received  from  the 
sited  States  inquiring  concerning  the  inducements  and  advantages 
bred  to  agricultural  immigrants  in  this  country,  I  am  constrained  to 
Vthat  individual  immigrants,  with  nothing  more  torely  on  than  their 
uqiy  uid  industry,  are  not  likely  to  improve  their  condition  by  com- 
Vhere.  On  the  other  hand,  organized  capital,  directed  by  practical 
CKoee,  may  find  in  Mexican  agriculture  a  varied  and  profitable  field  of 
nterprise. 

The  total  agricultural  product  of  the  republic  for  1883  is  approxi- 
tttdy  estimated  at  $161,079,500. 

MEXICAN   MANUFACTURES. 

The andeut  Mexicans  possessed  considerable  skill  as  workers  in  stone, 
■ctab,  wood,  leather,  pottery,  and  textile  fibers,  and  at  the  time  of 
^eonquest  the  Spanianls  found  their  domestic  manufactui'es  sufii- 
^tty  varied  and  advanced  to  supply  all  the  necessities  of  the  (then) 
oit  civilized  society  on  this  continent,  as  well  as  many  articles  of 
xaiy  and  elegance  so  imposing  as  to  dazzle  and  astonish  their  con- 
ittors.  These  marvelous  products  of  ingenuity  and  patience,  wrought 
^  ft  people  to  whom  time  seems  to  have  been  of  no  especial  value,  have 
iigiinoebeen  superseded  by  European  arts  and  have  disappeared  from 
«  ooantiy,  but  at  the  present  day  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
ttjBstic  utensils,  laborers'  tools  and  implements,  and  articles  of  cloth- 
Kin  common  and  current  use  are  of  Indian  manufacture,  differing 
ly  littJa  or  not  at  all  from  those  used  before  the  conquest.  Even  in 
0  eqpital  of  the  republic,  where  Euroi)ean  ideas  and  habits  most  gen- 
iDy  prevail,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  now  use  no  other 
d  than  tlie  traditional  Indian  mat,  and  fin<l  their  principal  food  in 
» Indian  oom,  ground  by  hand  on  the  ^^metate,''  a  hollow  stone, 
intiiMd  in  form  and  character  with  those  used  four  centuries  ago 
rlie  wives  of  the  Indian  emperors  to  prepare  the  corn  and  chocolate 
tfaeir  angast  lords.    In  the  capital,  as  throughout  the  republic,  the 
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kitchens  are  famished  with  cookery  vessels  of  Indian  mano&cto 
spoons,  bowls,  and  platters  of  born,  wood,  and  ^*  calebasa,"  baskets  ] 
trays  of  woven  rushes  and  palm  leaves,  unchanged  in  form  and  cl 
acter  from  those  described  in  the  earliest  histories  of  the  country.  [ 
use  of  modern  kitchen  utensils  of  metal  is  extending  of  lite  years, 
is  still  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  even  in  the  city  of  Mexico 

Hand-woven  "serapes,''  rebosas,  and  various  garments  of  cott 
hemp,ixtle,  and  other  fibers  form  the  clothing  of  a  gn^at  proportion  of 
population,  whose  heads  are  also  covered  with  the  national  sombrerr 
woven  palm  leaf,  and  the  feet  (of  those  who  are  shod  at  all)  protee 
by  the  antique  leather  sandal. 

The  production  of  all  these  articles  of  general  use,  and  more  or  1 
perishable,  creates  and  maintains  an  immense  domestic  industry  in  t 
country,  which,  as  it  is  wholly  individual  and  unorganized,  is  very  i 
perfectly  known  or  recognized  in  statistics. 

T:  The  organized  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  glass,  paper,  poroebi 
fdmiture,  machinery,  &c.,  have  extended  their  ope  rations  and  impror 
the  quality  of  their  products.  The  republic  has  always  encouraged  i 
establishment  of  these  organized  industries,  and,  solicitoas  to  incm 
their  number  and  variety,  has  offered  them  apparently  ample  protectk 
by  its  high  tariff — a  protection  to  some  extent  neutralized  by  intern 
taxes  upon  the  same  industries.  This  advantage  is  further  lost  fromtl 
fa<;t  that  the  agriculture  of  the  country  does  not  produce  Hufficient  b 
teria)  (cotton  and  wool)  to  keep  the  factories  running,  and  for  thisie 
son,  added  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  cotton  produced,  the  maDafM 
urers  are  oblig«Hl  to  import  three-fifths  of  their  raw  material  fh)m  tl 
United  States,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  wool  from  Ao 
tralia.  In  spite  of  taxes,  scarcity  of  raw  material,  and  foreign  comp 
tition,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goo<ls  in  this  country  seei 
to  be  a  prosperons  business.  Most  of  the  cotton-mills  confine  themsekt 
strictly  to  the  pnMluction  of  simple  ^^manta"  (unbleached  muslin),! 
the  demand  for  that  material  alone  (which  constitutes  the  prindpi 
clothing  of  the  people)  far  surpasses  the  present  capacity  for  prodo 
tion.  8ome  of  the  factories  turn  out  prints  of  good  quality  and  tasteft 
patterns,  whirh  fiiKi  ready  sale  at  paying  prices.  A  statistical  li8t< 
the  cotton  and  woolen  factories  is  herewith  inclo;$ed. 

Up  to  date  none  of  the  Mexican  manufactured  goods  will  competai 
quality  and  style  with  similar  articles  imported  from  PiSurope  or  thelTnitfl 
States,  but  wirli  a  praiseworthy  spirit  of  emulatiim  and  the  encoorif 
nient  of  tlie  G<»vernnient  great  advances  are  being  made  in  thatdiio 
tion,  and  when  the  naiiw  capacities  of  the  Indian  race  for  delicatett 
elegant  han<liwork  uliall  have  been  further  developed!  by  educatioDi 
home  and  abroad,  >!•  xico  iniiy  in  time  compete  with  France  or  Chioii 
their  hitherto  unrivaled  specialties. 

The  preHcnt  visible  limit  to  the  production  or  the  import-ationof  Utl 
class  goods  may  be  found  in  the  simple  habits  and  contented  pottfl 
of  the  great  masses  of  the  jiopnlation  of  this  country.  A  (leoplethi 
has  for  consecutive  centuries  been  cheerfully  contented  in  cane  or  adol 
huts,  with  dirt  tioois,  furnished  with  a  few  mats  and  earthen  pots,  who 
clothing  consists  of  half  a  dozen  yards  of  unbleac^bed  cotton  doth^  tl 
whose  sufficient  food  is  maize,  frijoles,  volunteer  Arnits,  and  pulque, 
not  likely,  even  under  the  extraordinary  stimulus  of  free  schools  t' 
railroads,  to  change  its  habits  and  develop  suddenly  into  a  natioo 
competitive  pixxlucers  and  valuable  consumers,  and  conaeqaently  a 
calculations  upon  a  very  great  or  rapid  increase  of  the  capabilitiei 
this  country  for  production  or  consumption  must  be  based  upon  font 
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apital  and  foreign  immigration,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
X)  doubt  that  with  the  great  and  varied  attractions  offered,  and  the  pres- 
ent and  increasing  facilities  of  access'  to  the  country,  that  in  the  near 
fatun;  both  these  essential  elements  of  progress  will  be  abundantly  sup- 
VUed. 

MEXICAN  MINING. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Spanish  conquest  the  precious  nietalp,  silver 
|Um1  gold,  seem  to  have  absorbed  the  attention  and  energies  of  the  Mex- 
ieaa  people  to  the  neglect  and  exclusion  of  many  other  products  which 
mother  countries  have  proved  to  be  far  more  reliable  and  enduring 
looroes  of  wealth  and  power,  and  which  are  to  be  found  here  in  rich  and 
varied  abundance. 

in  addition  to  the  very  notable  and  increasing  movement  in  silver 
«id  gold  mining,  we  hear  daily  of  the  discovery  and  denunciation  of 
eoal  beds,  peat,  petroleum,  asphaltum,  iron,  copper,  tin,  salt,  marbles, 
ind  other  valuable  fossil  products  hitherto  unknown  or  neglected, 
iBd  while  we  have  no  available  statistics  on  this  subject,  and  are  aware 
tkat  the  value  ef  many  of  these  discoveries  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
verified,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  movement  in  this  direction 
liD  result  in  many  important  discoveries,  and  we  know  that  American 
eonpanies  and  enterprising  individuals  are  already  exporting  some  of 
thtte  product  with  flattering  success,  notably  the  petroleum  and  asphal- 
tun  of  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tamaulipas.  In  addition  to  the 
tttive  and  interested  explorations  of  individual  speculators,  the  Mexi- 
OD  Government  has  sent  out  various  scientific  commissions  to  study  and 
nport  on  these  important  subjects.  All  the  statistical  tables  exhibiting 
tbe  relative  production  of  silver  and  gold  in  Mexico  I  have  alrea4ly  for- 
viided  to  the  Department  with  my  report  on  the  currency.  * 

COMMERCE  OF  MEXICO. 

Topographically  considered  Mexico  labors  under  many  serious  disad- 
viutages  to  commerce,  whether  external  or  ^ternal.  Her  coasts  on 
Ml  oceans  are  broad  belts  of  intolerable  heat,  disease,  and  aridity, 
ttd,  except  in  the  few  small  seaport  towns,  nearly  uninliabited.    The 

Eat  mass  of  the  population  of  the  republic,  all  her  great  cities,  her 
Qstries,  wealth,  &c.,  are  strictly  inland,  centering  in  the  capital  city, 
atending  northward  and  southward  on  the  elevated  plains  which  lie 
ktireen  the  double  cordillera  which  forms  the  backbone  of  the  conti- 
Mt,and  sloping  east  and  west  toward  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
On  the  whole  extent  of  her  coast-line  there  are  but  two  natural  harbors 
available  for  first-class  modem  merchant  vessels,  those  of  Anton  Lizardo, 
^  the  Gulf,  and  Acapnlco,  on  the  Pacific.    All  the  other  so-called  sea- 
ports now  used  by  commerce  are  open  roadsteads,  dangerous  in  rough 
veither.and  only  approachable  in  lighters,  or  aie  located  on  rivers  the 
tttrauces  to  which  are  closed  to  ocean  traders  by  shallow  sand-bars. 
The  Government  has  recently  undertaken  to  open  and  iunirove  several 
of  these  ports,  but  the  projects  are  expensive  and  the  reKiilts  uncertain. 
Ibtnatnial  obstructions  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  inland  traffic  are 
Mitely  less  observable.    Mexico  is  entirely  wanting  in  navigable  rivers 
and  lakes.     Her  fertile  districts,  capital  cities,  and  centers  of  popula- 
■K  seiNii'ated  from  each  other  by  long  distanci's,  arid  districts,  immense 
duiins  of  uioautuius,  and  vast  barrancas  washed  out  by  lior  rapidly  de- 
neuding  water  courses.    These  difficulties  were  partially  overcome  by 
tbe  S|)iiiiianl8,  who  constructed  a  noble  system  of  higliways  and  bridges 
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extending  between  the  principal  cities  of  the  viceroyally,  bot  fi 
uatare  of  the  soil  were  immensely  expensive  to  construct  and  d 
to  maintain.  Dnriu^  the  long  and  ruinous  wars  of  the  indepe 
and  the  civil  wars  which  followed,  these  highways  went  rapidly 
struction,  and  notwithstanding  recent  repairs  and  recoustrttcti( 
general  condition  of  Mexican  highways  is  not  encouraging  eit 
commerce  or  travel. 

But  all  these  natural  and  accidental  disadvantages  combined  i 
regarded  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  crushing  and  suite 
influences  brought  to  bear  on  Mexican  commerce,  foreign  and  doi 
first,  by  the  exclusive  policy  imposed  by  Mie  mother  country  dun 
three  centuries  of  Mexico's  colonial  vassalage ;  secondlyi  by  the  i 
of  internal  and  inter-State  duties  and  custom-houses,  inherited  fr 
Spain,  which,  although  discarded  in  theory  and  unrecognized  in  b 
practically  vexes  the  internal  commerce  of  the  republic  In  8 
these  disadvantages,  natural  and  economical,  the  commerce  of  th> 
try  has  been  gradually  bat  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year, 
appear  from  the  inclosed  tables  of  exports  and  imports.  The  Ao 
steamship  lines  plyiug  between  Vera  Cruz  and  New  York  an< 
Cruz  and  New  Orleans  have  doubled  their  service.  The  English,  1 
and  German  steamers  continue  to  ply  between  Vera  Cruz  and  t 
spective  national  ports  with  regularity  and  increasing  freights.  . 
ican  steamship  company  has  been  established  for  direct  trade  b 
the  Mexican  Gulf  ports  and  Europe,  and  this  line  has  alread 
menced  its  voyages. 

In  addition  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  plying  b 
Panama  and  San  Francisco,  touching  at  intermediate  Mexican  ) 
new  Mexican  company  has  been  recently  chartered  to  establish ' 
steamers  to  trade  between  the  Pacific  ports  and  China,  Japan,  fl 
Philippine  Islands,  with  the  privilege  of  embracing  San  Frandc 
the  Pacific  ports  of  Central  and  South  America  in  their  progi 
To  these  national  enterprises  the  Mexican  Government  has  assure 
able  privileges  and  franchises,  as  will  appear  by  the  inclosed  tran 
of  an  act  of  Congress.  There  is  also  a  Spanish  steamer  which  p 
tween  this  country  and  Spain,  and  an  increasing  coasting  trade  i 
ican  steam  and  sailing  vessels. 

But  it  is  in  the  progress  and  development  of  its  interior  commei 
inland  transportation  that  Mexico  appears  now  to  be  most  deepi; 
ested,  as  it  is  also  the  question  in  which  the  United  States  is  n 
rectly  concerned.  %u  early  times  there  was  a  well  organized  and 
commerce  carried  oh  between  the  various  tribes  or  nations  whie 
pied  this  portion  of  the  western  continent,  on  the  backs  of  the  Ii 
the  only  means  of  transportation  then  known  or  available,  then 
no  indigenous  beasts  of  burden  found  in  Mexico.  The  Spaniard 
duced  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  mule,  which  since  the  eonquci 
shared  the  carrying  trade  with  the  Indians.  These  animals  fi 
have  pi*ospered  on  the  new  continent,  and  for  centuries  have  a 
ted  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  thiseountry.  The 
the  cheapest,  most  manageable,  and  easily  maintained,  occupj 
))Osition  of  the  domestic  drudge,  the  carrier  of  the  humbler  trade 
neighb(»rhood  trattic.  The  ))OoreMt  Indian  may  own  an  ass,  whic 
but  $5  to  purchase,  and  nothing  for  maintenance,  and  if  be  aoca 
a  dozen  or  more  of  these  animals  he  considers  his  fortune  estal 
The  mule  is  costlier  and  not  so  docile,  but  is  more  available  fi 
journeys  and  carries  heavier  loads.  He  is  the  principal  draft 
of  the  country,  being  the  motive  power  for  all  transx>ortation  on ' 
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he  lombering  freijzrht  wagous  of  the  highways,  tramway  cars, 
>rtation  and  artillei^  departments  of  the  military  service, 
>aches,  and  diligencias,  and  very  commonly  for  the  pleasure 
'  the  wealthy.  The  Mexican  horse,  small,  active,  endoring, 
I,  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Andalosian  barb,  is  generaUy 
the  saddle,  and  less  frequently  as  a  packing  or  draft  animal, 
itanding  the  cheapness,  abundance,  and  easy  maintenance  of 
.  transportation  in  Mexico,  it  is  surprising  to  observe  how 
portion  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country  is  still  car- 
the  Indians  on  foot  charged  with  the  traditional  crates  and 
inchanged  in  form  or  material  from  those  carried  by  their 
sstors;  and  on  all  the  commercial  thoroughfares  of  the  coun- 
droves  of  asses  and  mules,  trains  of  heavy,  creaking  wagons, 
ayly  attired  and  armed  horsemen,  the  principal  figure  is  still 
peon,  alone,  in  companies,  or  very  often  accompanied  by  his 
\k  charged  with  a  crate  of  marketing  or  pack  of  merchandi^, 
ly  adapted  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  resi>ective  carriers,  the 
3ly  without  a  baby  swung  in  a  ^^rebosa"  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
ght  I'orher  allotted  pack,  and  followed  by  one  or  more  junior 
om  three  to  five  years  old,  who  trot  along  with  bent  knees 
id  shoulders  thrown  forward,  as  if  in  training  for  the  burden 
are  destined  to  carry  through  life. 

nizations  of  ^^arrieros,"  or  muleteers,  are  of  Spanish  origin, 
)  carrying  trade  between  distant  points  and  over  difficult 
a  fidelity  of  this  class  is  proverbial,  and  the  drivers  do  not 
risk  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  charges.  There  are.  also 
igons  w*hich  carry  heavy  freights  over  the  more  practicable 
)8e  and  the  arrieros  have  their  offices  and  agencies  in  the 
e  their  business  is  conducted  somewhat  like  that  of  our  ex- 
i  in  the  United  States. 

il  on  the  main  highways  there  are  lines  of  stage-coaches,  or 
generally  of  American  manufacture  and  resembling  those 
tise  with  us  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  greater  portion  of  the 
veling  is  only  practicable  in  the  saddle  or  in  litters  carried 
shoulders,  or  by  mules. 

[>f  building  railroads  in  Mexico  was  contemporary  with  their 
A  introduction  into  England  and  the  United  States.  As 
»7  a  concession  was  obtained  for  a  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
capital.  The  route  was  reconnoitered  and  preliminary  sur- 
»nced,  and  after  many  delays  and  vicissitudes  the  road  was 
md  inaugurated  on  the  1st  of  January,  1873.  Before  this 
Dce,  the  territory  of  the  republic  has  been  covered  over  with 
f  railroad  projects  and  concessions,  some  of  which  have  been 
or  forfeited  for  lack  of  means  to  carry  them  into  execution ; 
ained  by  the  Government,  and  by  Mexican  capital,  have  been 
are  progressing  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  and  the  greater 
pecially  including  those  charters  and  privileges  held  by  the 
e  been  assigned  to  and  absorbed  by  companies  of  American 
ander  whose  direction  the  most  important  of  these  projected 
ing  vigorously  and  rapidly  pushed  to  completion.    Already 

>  meet  noted  cities  and  State  capitals  are  united  by  rail  with 
capital,  and  by  the  middle  of  March  next  the  city  of  Mexico 

completion  of  the  Mexican  Central  through  Chihuahua  and 
I  put  in  direct  connection  with  the  railroad  system  of  the 
:6S.    The  Mexican  National  Construction  Company,  a  work  of 

>  greater  importance,  within  another  year  will  likewise  have 
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extending  between  the  principal  cities  of  the  viceroyallyy  bot  fi 
natare  of  the  soil  were  immensely  expensive  to  construct  and  d 
to  maintain.  During  the  long  and  ruinous  wars  of  the  indepe 
and  the  civil  wars  which  followed,  these  highways  went  rapidly 
struction,  and  notwithstanding  recent  repairs  and  reconstructi< 
general  condition  of  Mexican  highways  is  not  encouraging  eil 
commerce  or  travel. 

But  all  these  natural  and  accidental  disadvantages  combined  i 
regarded  as  nothing  iu  comparison  with  the  crushing  and  suite 
influences  brought  to  bear  on  Mexican  commerce,  foreign  and  doi 
first,  by  the  exclusive  policy  imposed  by  Hhe  mother  country duri 
three  centuries  of  Mexico's  colonial  vassalage ;  secondlyi  by  the  i 
of  internal  and  inter-State  duties  and  custom-houses,  inherited  fr 
Spain,  which,  although  discarded  in  theory  and  unrecognized  in  la 
practically  vexes  the  internal  commerce  of  the  republic  In  8 
these  disadvantages,  natural  and  economical,  the  commerce  of  tin 
try  has  been  gradually  but  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year, 
appear  from  the  inclosed  tables  of  exports  and  imports.  The  Ao 
steamship  lines  plyiug  between  Vera  Cruz  and  New  York  an< 
Cruz  and  New  Orleans  have  doubled  their  service.  The  English,  1 
and  German  steamers  continue  to  ply  between  Vera  Cruz  and  t 
spective  national  ports  with  regularity  and  increasing  freights.  ^ 
ican  steamship  company  has  bden  established  for  direct  trade  b 
the  Mexican  Gulf  ports  and  Europe,  and  this  line  has  alread 
menced  its  voyages. 

In  addition  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  plying  b 
Panama  and  San  Francisco,  touching  at  intermediate  Mexican  \ 
new  Mexican  company  has  been  recently  chartered  to  establish ! 
steamers  to  trade  between  the  Pacific  i)orts  and  China,  Japan,  8 
Philippine  Islands,  with  the  privilege  of  embracing  San  Frandc 
the  Pacific  ports  of  Central  and  South  America  in  their  progi 
To  these  national  enterprises  the  Mexican  Government  has  assure 
able  privileges  and  franchises,  as  will  appear  by  the  inclosed  trao 
of  an  act  of  Congress.  There  is  also  a  Spanish  steamer  which  p 
tween  this  country  and  Spain,  and  an  increasing  coasting  trade  i 
ican  steam  and  sailing  vessels. 

But  it  is  in  the  progress  and  development  of  its  interior  commei 
inland  transportation  that  Mexico  appears  now  to  be  most  deepl; 
ested,  as  it  is  also  t^e  question  in  which  the  United  States  is  n 
rectly  concerned.  %u  early  times  there  was  a  well  organized  and 
commerce  carried  oh  between  the  various  tribes  or  nations  whie 
pied  this  portion  of  the  western  continent,  on  the  backs  of  the  Ii 
the  only  means  of  transportation  then  known  or  available,  then 
no  indigenous  beasts  of  burden  found  in  Mexico.  The  Spaniard 
duced  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  mule,  which  since  the  oonquei 
shared  the  carrying  trade  with  the  Indians.  These  animals  fi 
have  pi*ospered  on  the  new  continent,  and  for  centuries  have  a 
ted  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  this  country.  The 
the  cheapest,  most  manageable,  and  easily  maintained,  occupi 
))osit]on  of  the  domestic  drudge,  the  carrier  of  the  humbler  traae 
neighborhood  trattic.  The  )>oorest  Indian  may  own  an  ass,  whie 
but  $5  to  purchase,  and  nothing  for  maintenance^  and  if  be  aoca 
a  dozen  or  more  of  these  animals  he  considers  his  fortune  estal 
The  mule  is  costlier  and  not  so  docile,  but  is  more  available  fi 
journeys  and  carries  heavier  loads.  He  is  the  principal  draft 
of  the  country,  being  the  motive  power  for  all  transportation  on ' 
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the  lanibering  freight  wagous  of  the  highways,  tramway  cars, 
K>rtatioQ  and  artillery  departmeuts  of  the  military  servioei 
coaches,  and  diligencias,  and  very  commonly  for  the  pleasare 
>f  the  wealthy.  The  Mexican  horse,  small,  active,  endoriug, 
ed,  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Andalnsian  barb,  is  generaUy 
r  the  saddle,  and  less  frequently  as  a  packing  or  draft  animal, 
istanding  the  cheapness,  abundance,  and  easy  maintenance  of 
&1  transiK>rtation  in  Mexico,  it  is  surprising  to  observe  how 
x>portion  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country  is  still  car- 
'  the  Indians  on  foot  charged  with  the  traditional  crates  and 
unchanged  in  form  or  material  from  those  carried  by  their 
oestors;  and  on  all  the  commercial  thoroughfares  of  the  coun- 
t  droves  of  asses  and  mules,  trains  of  heavy,  creaking  wagons, 
gayly  attired  and  armed  horsemen,  the  principal  figure  is  still 
I  peon,  alone,  in  companies,  or  very  often  accompanied  by  his 
ch  charged  with  a  crate  of  marketing  or  pack  of  merchandi^, 
tdy  adapted  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  respective  carriers,  the 
rely  without  a  baby  swung  in  a  ^^rebosa"  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
eight  lor  her  allotted  pack,  and  followed  by  one  or  more  junior 
flrom  three  to  five  years  old,  who  trot  along  with  bent  knees 
And  shoulders  thrown  forward,  as  if  in  training  for  the  burden 
Y  are  destined  to  carry  through  life. 

:ani£ations  of  ^^arrieros,"  or  muleteers,  are  of  Spanish  origin, 
[le  carrying  trade  between  distant  points  and  over  difficult 
be  fidelity  of  this  class  is  proverbial,  and  the  drivers  do  not 
)  risk  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  charges.  There  are.  also 
ragons  which  carry  heavy  freights  over  the  more  practicable 
liese  and  the  arrieros  have  their  offices  and  agencies  in  the 
)re  their  business  is  conducted  somewhat  like  that  of  our  ex- 
es in  the  United  States. 

rel  on  the  main  highways  there  are  lines  of  stage-coaches,  or 
,  generally  of  American  manufacture  and  resembling  those 
I  tise  with  us  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  greater  portion  of  the 
aveling  is  only  practicable  in  the  saddle  or  in  litters  carried 
i'  shoulders,  or  by  mules. 

I  of  Vuilding  railix)ads  in  Mexico  was  contemporary  with  their 
tal  introduction  into  England  and  the  United  States.  As 
^7  a  concession  was  obtained  for  a  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
1  capital.  The  route  was  reconnoitered  and  preliminary  sur- 
aenc^,  and  after  many  delays  and  vicissitudes  the  road  was 
and  inaugurated  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1873.  Before  this 
ilDce,  the  territory  of  the  republic  has  been  covered  over  with 
of  railroad  projects  and  concessions,  some  of  which  have  been 
1  or  forfeited  for  lack  of  means  to  carry  them  into  execution ; 
itained  by  the  Government,  and  by  Mexican  capital,  have  been 
1  are  progressing  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  and  the  greater 
flpecially  including  those  charters  and  privileges  held  by  the 
ve  been  assigned  to  and  absorbed  by  companies  of  American 
^  under  whose  direction  the  most  important  of  these  projected 
leiog  vigorously  and  mpidly  puslied  to  completion.  Already 
le  most  noted  cities  and  State  capitals  are  united  by  rail  with 
I  capital,  and  by  the  middle  of  March  next  the  city  of  Mexico 
m  completion  of  the  Mexican  Central  through  Chihuahua  and 
le  put  in  direct  connection  with  the  railroad  system  of  the 
itas.  The  Mexican  National  Construction  Company,  a  work  of 
It  greater  importance,  within  another  year  will  likewise  have 
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extending  between  the  principal  cities  of  the  viceroyally,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil  were  immensely  expensive  to  construct  and  diiBciiIt 
to  maintain.  During  the  long  aud  ruinous  wars  of  the  independence 
and  the  civil  wars  which  followed,  these  highways  went  rapidly  to  de* 
struction,  and  notwithstanding  recent  repairs  and  recoustructiODS  the 
general  condition  of  Mexican  highways  is  not  encouraging  either  to 
commerce  or  travel. 

But  all  these  natural  aud  accidental  disadvantages  combined  maybe 
regarded  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  crushing  and  suflfocating 
influences  brought  to  bear  on  Mexican  commerce,  foreign  and  domeitiey 
first,  by  the  exclusive  policy  imposed  by  Hhe  mother  country  during  the 
three  centuries  of  Mexico's  colonial  vassalage ;  secondly,  by  the  syitom 
of  internal  aud  inter-State  duties  aud  custom-houses,  inherited  from  Old 
Spain,  which,  although  discarded  in  theory  and  unrecognized  in  law,8till 
practically  vexes  the  internal  commerce  of  the  republic  In  spite  of 
these  disadvantages,  natural  and  economical,  the  commerce  of  theooon- 
try  has  been  gradually  but  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year,  as  will 
appear  from  the  inclosed  tables  of  exports  and  imports.  The  Amerieaa 
steamship  lines  plying  between  Vera  Cruz  and  New  York  and  Yen 
Cruz  and  New  Orleans  have  doubled  their  service.  The  English,  French, 
and  German  steamers  continue  to  ply  between  Vera  Cruz  and  their  re- 
spective national  ports  with  regularity  and  increasing  freights.  A  Mex- 
ican steamship  company  has  been  established  for  direct  trade  between 
the  Mexican  Gulf  ports  aud  Europe,  and  this  line  has  already  oon- 
menced  its  voyages. 

In  addition  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  plying  between 
Panama  and  San  Francisco,  touching  at  intermediate  Mexican  porta,  a 
new  Mexican  company  has  been  recently  chartered  to  establish  lineiof 
steamers  to  trade  between  the  Pacific  x)orts  and  China,  Japan,  aud  the 
Philippine  Islands,  with  the  privilege  of  embracing  San  Francisco  and 
the  Pacific  ports  of  Central  and  South  America  in  their  programne. 
To  these  national  enterprises  the  Mexican  Government  has  assuKd  vda- 
able  privileges  and  franchises,  as  will  appear  by  the  inclosed  transiatkNi 
of  an  act  of  Congress.  There  is  also  a  Spanish  steamer  which  pliee  be* 
tween  this  country  and  Spain,  aud  an  increasing  coasting  trade  in  Mex- 
ican steam  and  sailing  vessels. 

But  it  is  in  the  progress  and  development  of  its  interior  commeroeaad 
inland  transportation  that  Mexico  appears  now  to  be  most  deeply  inter- 
ested, as  it  is  also  t^e  question  in  which  the  United  States  is  moet  dt 
rectly  concerned.  %u  early  times  there  was  a  well  organized  and  aetir* 
commerce  carried  on  between  the  various  tribes  or  nations  which  oeei^ 
))ied  this  portion  of  the  western  continent,  on  the  backs  of  the  Indiaa^ 
the  only  means  of  transportation  then  known  or  available,  there  beilf 
no  indigenous  beasts  of  burden  found  in  Mexico.  The  Spaniards  intro* 
duced  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  mule,  which  since  the  conquest  bavt 
shared  the  carrying  trade  with  the  Indians.  These  animakiseemto 
have  xn*ospered  on  the  new  continent,  and  for  centuries  have  conetiti' 
ted  a  considerable  pro)»ortion  of  the  wealth  of  this  country.  The  aie,tf 
the  chea))e8t,  most  manageable,  and  easily  maintained,  occnpiee  the 
))Ositiou  of  the  domestic  dru<lge,  the  carrier  of  the  humbler  traaerSjiB' 
neighborhood  t rattle.  The  poorest  Indian  may  own  an  ass,  which  eoiti 
but  $5  to  purchase,  aud  nothing  for  maintenance,  and  if  be  aocumoUto 
a  dozen  or  more  of  these  animals  he  considers  his  fortune  estaUishel* 
The  mule  is  costlier  aud  not  ho  docile,  but  is  more  available  for  l0B| 
journeys  and  carries  heavier  loads.  He  is  the  principal  draft  aniw 
of  the  country-,  being  the  motive  power  for  all  transportation  on  wheeb) 
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the  Innibering  freight  wagous  of  the  highways,  tramway  cars, 
[K>rtatioQ  and  artillei^  departments  of  the  military  servioei 
coaches,  and  diligencias,  and  very  commonly  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  wealthy.  The  Mexican  horse,  small,  active,  endoring, 
ed,  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Andalosian  barb,  is  generally 
tr  the  saddle,  and  less  frequently  as  a  packing  or  draft  animal, 
istanding  the  cheapness,  abundance,  and  easy  maintenance  of 
Ed  transiK>rtation  in  Mexico,  it  is  surprising  to  observe  how 
roportion  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country  is  still  car- 
r  the  Indians  on  foot  charged  with  the  traditional  crates  and 

unchanged  in  form  or  material  from  those  carried  by  their 
cestors;  and  on  all  the  commercial  thoroughfares  of  the  coun- 
It  droves  of  asses  and  mules,  trains  of  heavy,  creaking  wagons, 
gayly  attired  and  armed  horsemen,  the  principal  figure  is  still 
1  peon,  alone,  in  companies,  or  very  often  accompanied  by  his 
ch  charged  with  a  crate  of  marketing  or  pack  of  merchandi^, 
tely  adapted  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  respective  carriers,  the 
lely  without  a  baby  swung  in  a  ^^rebosa"  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
eight  lor  her  allotted  pack,  and  followed  by  one  or  more  junior 
from  three  to  five  years  old,  who  trot  along  with  bent  knees 
and  shoulders  thrown  forward,  as  if  in  training  for  the  burden 
y  are  destined  to  carry  through  life. 

^anizations  of  ^^arrieros,"  or  muleteers,  are  of  Spanish  origin, 
be  carrying  trade  between  distant  points  and  over  difficult 
he  fidelity  of  this  class  is  proverbial,  and  the  drivers  do  not 
)  risk  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  charges.  There  are.  also 
wagons  which  carry  heavy  freights  over  the  more  practicable 
tiese  and  the  arrieros  have  their  offices  and  agencies  in  the 
3re  their  business  is  conducted  somewhat  like  that  of  our  ex- 
es in  the  United  States. 

rel  on  the  main  highways  there  are  lines  of  stage-coaches,  or 
,  generally  of  American  manufacture  and  resembling  those 
1  tise  with  us  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  greater  portion  of  the 
"aveling  is  only  practicable  in  the  saddle  or  in  litters  carried 
^  shoulders,  or  by  mules. 

I  of  building  railroads  in  Mexico  was  contemporary  with  their 
ital  introduction  into  England  and  the  United  States.  As 
^7  a  concession  was  obtained  for  a  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
1  capital.  The  route  was  reconnoitered  and  preliminary  sur- 
oenced,  and  after  many  delays  and  vicissitudes  the  road  was 

and  inaugurated  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1873.  Before  this 
UDce,  the  territory  of  the  republic  has  been  covered  over  with 
of  railroad  projects  and  concessions,  some  of  which  have  been 
1  or  forfeited  for  lack  of  means  to  carry  them  into  execution ; 
itained  by  the  Government,  and  by  Mexican  capital,  have  been 
1  are  progressing  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  and  the  greater 
(Specially  including  those  charters  and  privileges  held  by  the 
ve  been  assigned  to  and  absorbed  by  companies  of  American 
t,  under  whose  direction  the  most  imx>ortaut  of  these  projected 
leing  vigorously  and  rapidly  pushed  to  completion.  Already 
le  meet  noted  cities  and  State  capitals  are  united  by  rail  with 
1  capital,  and  by  the  middle  of  March  next  the  city  of  Mexico 
16  completion  of  the  Mexican  Central  through  Chihuahua  and 
16  put  in  direct  connection  with  the  railroad  system  of  the 
fttes.  The  Mexican  National  Construction  Company,  a  work  of 
It  greater  importance,  within  another  year  will  likewise  have 
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extending  between  the  principal  cities  of  the  viceroyally,  bat  fi 
nature  of  the  soil  were  immensely  expensive  to  constract  and  <] 
to  maintain.  During  the  long  and  ruinous  wars  of  the  indepe 
and  the  civil  wars  which  followed,  these  highways  went  rapidli 
structiou,  and  notwithstanding  recent  repairs  and  reconstruct^ 
general  condition  of  Mexican  highways  is  not  encouraging  eil 
commerce  or  travel. 

But  all  these  natural  and  accidental  disadvantages  combined  i 
regarded  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  crushing  and  suffc 
influences  brought  to  bear  on  Mexican  commerce,  foreign  and  doi 
first,  by  the  exclusive  policy  imposed  by  Mie  mother  country duri 
three  centuries  of  Mexico's  colonial  vassalage ;  secondly,  by  the  i 
of  internal  and  inter-State  duties  and  custom-houses,  inherited  fri 
Spain,  which,  although  discarded  in  theory  and  unrecognized  in  b 
practically  vexes  the  internal  commerce  of  the  republic  In  8 
these  disadvantages,  natural  and  economical,  the  commerce  of  th> 
try  has  been  gradually  but  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year, 
appear  from  the  inclosed  tables  of  exports  and  imports.  The  An 
steamship  lines  plyiug  between  Vera  Cruz  and  New  York  an< 
Cruz  and  New  Orleans  have  doubled  their  service.  The  English,  1 
and  German  steamers  continue  to  ply  between  Vera  Cruz  and  t 
spective  national  ports  with  regularity  and  increasing  freights.  . 
ican  steamship  company  has  been  established  for  direct  trade  b 
the  Mexican  Gulf  ports  and  Europe,  and  this  line  has  alread 
menced  its  voyages. 

In  addition  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  plying  b 
Panama  and  San  Francisco,  touching  at  intermediate  Mexican  i 
new  Mexican  company  has  been  recently  chartered  to  establish 
steamers  to  trade  between  the  Pacific  x>ort8  and  China,  Japan,  s 
Philippine  Islands,  with  the  privilege  of  embracing  San  Francii 
the  Pacific  ports  of  Central  and  South  America  in  their  progi 
To  these  national  enterprises  the  Mexican  Government  has  assure 
able  privileges  and  franchises,  as  will  appear  by  the  inclosed  tran 
of  an  act  of  Congress.  There  is  also  a  Spanish  steamer  which  p 
tweeu  this  country  and  Spain,  and  an  increasing  coasting  trade  i 
ican  steam  aud  sailing  vessels. 

But  it  is  in  tiie  progress  and  development  of  its  interior  commei 
inland  transportation  that  Mexico  appears  now  to  be  most  deepl; 
ested,  as  it  is  also  ^e  question  in  which  the  United  States  is  n 
rectly  concerned.  %n  early  times  there  was  a  well  organized  and 
commerce  carried  oh  between  the  various  tribes  or  nations  whid 
pied  this  portion  of  the  western  continent,  on  the  backs  of  the  Ii 
the  only  means  of  transportation  then  known  or  available,  then 
no  indigenous  beasts  of  burden  found  in  Mexico.  The  Spaniard 
duced  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  mule,  which  since  the  conqnee 
shared  the  carrying  trade  with  the  Indians.  These  animals  fi 
have  i)ix)spered  on  the  new  continent,  and  for  centuries  have  cc 
ted  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  this  country.  The 
the  cheapest,  most  manageable,  and  easily  maintained,  occi^H 
])osition  of  the  domestic  drudge,  the  carrier  of  the  humbler  trade 
neighborhood  trattic.  The  poorest  Indian  ma^'  own  an  ass,  whio 
but  $5  to  purchase,  and  nothing  for  maintenance^  and  if  he  aooo 
a  dozen  or  more  of  these  animals  he  considers  his  fortune  estal 
The  mule  is  costlier  and  not  ho  docile,  but  is  more  avfulablefi 
journeys  aud  carries  hea\ier  loads.  He  is  the  principal  draft 
of  the  country,  being  the  motive  power  for  all  transportatiOQ  on ' 
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ts,  the  lamberiQg  freight  wagons  of  the  high ways^  tramway  cars, 
38i)ortatioQ  and  artillery  departments  of  the  military  service, 
g  coaches,  and  diligencias,  and  very  commonly  for  the  pleasure 
MS  of  the  wealthy.  The  Mexican  horse,  small,  active,  endnring, 
rited,  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Andalosian  barb,  is  generaUy 
der  the  saddle,  and  less  frequently  as  a  packing  or  draft  animal, 
ithstanding  the  cheapness,  abundance,  and  easy  maintenance  of 
Imal  transiK>rtation  in  Mexico,  it  is  surprising  to  observe  how 
proportion  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country  is  still  ear- 
by  the  Indians  on  foot  charged  with  the  traditional  crates  and 
^  unchanged  in  form  or  material  from  those  carried  by  their 
ancestors;  and  on  all  the  commercial  thoroughfares  of  the  coun- 
Idfit  droves  of  asses  and  mules,  trains  of  heavy,  creaking  wagons, 
of  gayly  attired  and  armed  horsemen,  the  principal  figure  is  still 
ian  peon,  alone,  in  companies,  or  very  often  accompanied  by  his 
each  charged  with  a  crate  of  marketing  or  pack  of  merchandiei^, 
rately  adapted  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  resi)ective  carriers,  the 
rarely  without  a  baby  swung  in  a  ^^rebosa"  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
I  weight  lor  her  allotted  pack,  and  followed  by  one  or  more  junior 
8,  from  three  to  five  years  old,  who  trot  along  with  bent  knees 
Ml  and  shoulders  thrown  forward,  as  if  in  training  for  the  burden 
hey  are  destined  to  carry  through  life. 

>rgauization8  of  ^^arrieros,"  or  muleteers,  are  of  Spanish  origin, 
the  carrying  trade  between  distant  points  and  over  difficult 
The  fidelity  of  this  class  is  proverbial,  and  the  drivers  do  not 
)  to  risk  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  charges.  There  are  also 
f  wagons  which  carry  heavy  freights  over  the  more  practicable 
These  and  the  arrieros  have  their  offices  and  agencies  in  the 
rhere  their  business  is  conducted  somewhat  like  that  of  our  ex- 
fices  in  the  United  States. 

ravel  on  the  main  highways  there  are  lines  of  stage-coaches,  or 
es,  generally  of  American  manufacture  and  resembling  those 
ion  tise  with  us  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  greater  portion  of  the 
traveling  is  only  practicable  in  the  saddle  or  in  litters  carried 
ui8^  shoulders,  or  by  mules. 

lea  of  building  railroads  in  Mexico  was  contemporary  with  their 
ental  introduction  into  England  and  the  United  States.  As 
1 1837  a  concession  was  obtained  for  a  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
snU  capital.  The  route  was  reconnoitered  and  preliminary  sur- 
tnmeuc^,  and  after  many  delays  and  vicissitudes  the  road  was 
ed  and  inaugurated  on  the  1st  of  January,  1873.  Before  this 
i  since,  the  territory  of  the  republic  has  been  covered  over  with 
rk  of  railroad  projects  and  concessions,  some  of  which  have  been 
led  or  forfeited  for  lack  of  means  to  carry  them  into  execution ; 
mstaiued  by  the  Grovernmcnt,  and  by  Mexican  capital,  have  been 
ind  are  progressing  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  and  the  greater 
(especially  including  those  charters  and  privileges  held  by  the 
have  been  assigned  to  and  absorbed  by  companies  of  American 
Its,  under  whose  direction  the  most  important  of  these  projected 
)  being  vigorously  and  rapidly  pushed  to  completion.  Already 
'the  most  noted  cities  and  State  capitals  are  united  by  rail  with 
tbI  capital,  and  by  the  middle  of  March  next  the  city  of  Mexico 
the  completion  of  the  Mexican  Central  through  Chihuahua  and 
»  be  put  in  direct  connection  with  the  railroad  system  of  the 
States.  The  Mexican  National  Construction  Company,  a  work  of 
not  greater  importance,  within  another  year  will  likewise  have 
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completed  its  connections  with  the  same  system  at  Laredo,  Tex.  1 
inclosed  map,  recently  published,  will  exhibit  the  direction  and  prog? 
of  all  the  projected  and  chartered  lines.  The  opening  of  these  thorooj 
fares,  and  the  anticipated  adoption  of  the  recently  proposed  oomm 
cial  treaty,  must  operate  changes  in  the  internal  and  external  commei 
of  Mexico  which  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  estimate. 

The  laws  of  Old  Spain,  based  on  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans,  modifi 
by  the  Gk>ths,  the  Visigoths,  the  Church,  and  the  Moors,  were  sufficient 
confused  when  they  were  introduced  into  Mexico  some  three  hundred  « 
sixty  years  ago.  Since  that  date,  with  the  addition  of  the  special  legi 
lation  of  the  Spanish  Crown  for  the  Indies,  the  edicts,  decrees,  and  e 
actments  of  conquerors,  viceroys,  bishops,  juntas,  councils,  emperoi 
military  chiefs,  dictators,  presidents,  and  congresses,  the  acts  of  o 
hundred  and  thirty-six  Governments,  many  of  them  initiated  and  p 
ishing  amid  violent  domestic  revolutions  and  the  storms  of  civil  ai 
foreign  wars,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mexican  law  is  embarrassed  wi 
antiquated  forms  and  anomalies,  confusion,  contradictious  and  ano 
tainties.  Steps  have  been  taken  from  time  to  time  to  bring  order  c 
of  this  chaos,  and  more  especially  during  the  last  two  presidential  ter 
of  peace  and  prosperit}*  the  Government  has  occupied  itself  seriously 
the  important  work  of  reforming  and  codifying  the  laws  of  the  re^ 
lie,  to  the  end  that  the  administration  of  justice  may  be  more  rega 
and  uniform,  and  the  system  of  jurisprudence  more  directly  in  acoo 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  new  era  of  prosi)erity  and  progr 
which  appears  to  have  dawned  upon  the  country. 

A  revised  and  reformed  military  code  has  recently  been  complet 
and  published.  The  civil  code,  in  like  manner  revised  and  reforoK 
will  shortly  be  promulgated.  A  thoroughly  reformed  x>ostal  code  g( 
into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1884.  This  code  reduces  the 
terior  letter-postage  from  25  cents  to  10  cents  on  the  half  ounce,  a 
is  in  other  respects  modeled  as  nearly  as  practicable  after  the  pos 
system  of  the  United  States.  Competent  economists  are  engaged 
revising  the  foreign  tariff  laws,  and,  in  view  of  the  anticipated  openi 
of  direct  railroad  traffic  with  the  United  States,  the  President  of  t 
republic  called  a  conference  of  the  States  to  consider  the  practicabili 
of  abolishing  the  ^^alcabala"  and  iuter-State  customs.  In  responae 
the  call,  the  governors  of  the  respective  States  each  appointed  twodc 
gates,  who  assembled  at  the  capital  in  October  last,  and,  after  aoi 
deliberation,  published  a  report  which  exhibited  the  incompatabiliti 
disadvantages,  and  abuses  of  the  system  in  the  most  convincing  M 
ner,  acknowledging  at  the  same  time  that,  as  all  the  state  govemuMi 
were  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  '^  alcabala"  for  their  revenues,  tf 
could  not  recommend  its  present  abolition.  Indeed,  its  actual  exiiM 
was  in  direct  violation  of  an  article  in  the  constitution  of  1857,  and 
number  of  the  leading  States  had  tried  the  further  experiment  of  prok 
iting  it  by  legi>lative  enactments,  but  a  necessity  stronger  than  lawb 
compelled  all  of  them  to  withdraw  their  opposition  and  acqaiesoein 
continuance. 

The  report  concluded  with  a  recommendation  that  Congress  shot 
at  once  legalize  a  practice  which  a  constitutional  prohibition  had  fti 
to  prevent,  and  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  would  be  i 
politic  to  suppress  entirely.  In  deference  to  suggestions  made  bj 
conference.  Congress  has  passed  a  law  mo<lifying  and  liuiitiug  the 
thorit>^  of  the  State  and  municipal  customhouse  offices,  so  aa  to  prol 
international  tra<le  and  travel,  in  a  measure, from  the  interruptions) 
vexatious  incident  to  the  system.    There  would,  however,  seem  tu 
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prospect  of  a  definite  and  complete  sappression  of  this  crash* 
J  bat  rather  a  tendency  toward  an  increase  of  taxes  in  all 
rms  thronghoat  the  republic,  owing  to  the  fact  that  both  the 
Femment  and  some  of  the  States  have  engaged  more  zeal- 
B  euooaragement  of  pabiic  improvements  than  the  state  of 
iries  will  justify. 

with  this  rei>ort  a  nnmber  of  statistical  tables^  written  and 
ides,  relating  to  the  subjects  treated,  regretting,  at  the  same 
I  have  failed  to  obtain  other  valuable  statistical  information 
[  have  waited  in  vain  for  several  months. 

DAVID  H.  STEOTHEB, 

Con9ul'OeneraL 

9 

nstjlate-General,  Mexico. 


iih  the  foregoing  report  were  the  following  tahles  and  statements,  com- 
mi-General  Strother : 

agricnltnral  prodacta. 
m.  of  real  estate. 
x>tton  and  woolen  mills, 
teamship  lines, 
fttion  of  army  and  militia. 
Irinks  made  in  Mexico. 


ion  of  law  enooara|^inK  national  vessels. 
»coapations  in  Mexico  City.] 


No.  1. — Affricultural  producU  of  Mexico  i»  1883. 


Chiok- 

p«M. 

Cotton. 

Sesamam. 

rows. 

KilogTMns. 

Yalae. 

Kilograms. 

Value. 

Yalne. 

331,000 

$16,555 

566,600 

2,475,000 

67,560 

504,000 

10, 560, 000 

$70,826 

309,876 

19.705 

168,000 

3, 620, 000 

.............. 

124.000 

7,120 

810.000 

11,425 

520,000 

$38,000 

108.500 
651,000 

5.425 
27,900 

86,900 

1, 178, 600 

482,000 

2.500 

1.980.000 
420,000 
1.500.000 
2,448,000 
1,600,000 
2,928,000 

495,000 
140.000 
156.250 
306,000 
500,000 
854,000 

88,000 

1,190.000 

51,000 

80,009 

500,520 

29.526 

128,679 

8,000 

S28.700 

509,600 

50,120 

18. 072 

25,480 

2;  506 

\ ...... 

465,000 

641.200 

812.900 

1,890.560 

22,750 
27.480 
15,445 

81.024 

. .  .^ . .  • 

228,600 

• 

68,676 

*"  **i26,'956* 
99,270 

7,500 
6,000 

2,422.000 

2.762,200 

62,500 

103,800 

98,650 

4,125 

650,000  ; 

1 

40,000 

•••••••••"•••• 

1          

a . 

r* 

•••••••••*••••  ----•--•---•■••----.--•--•• 

.••..•••.••.    •••••••••«••••[•••••>••••••• 

• 

12,771,360 

543,288 

25. 187, 760 

6,  605,  831 

3,060,290 

215,000 
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No.  1. — AffriouUural  products  of  Mexico  in  1883 — Continned. 


8tat««  where  grown. 

Aniaeaeed. 

Indigo. 

Blee. 

Kilograms. 

Yalne. 

Kilograms. 

Yalae. 

VaUn. 

Sonom 

610,000 
210,000 
880,000 

9811111 

Cliihaahiift 

88,000 

$85^000 

i55i^ 

Coabnila 

Xuevo  Leon 

Tatnanlipas 

••*••*•     •••••• 

1,125.000 
800,000 
920,000 
890,000 

1,800,000 
896^000 
240,000 
290,000 
850,000 

1,760,000 

1,075,000 
610,000 
875,000 

OiM" 

"Vera  Cruz 

32,000 

3.000 

mStJ 

Tabaaoo  .............. 

fiir^ 

Campecbe  ............ 

S8I 

Taoatan 

Chiapaa 

36.000 
58,000 

2,000 
42,000 

6,000 
10,000 
22,000 

$45,000 
87,000 
8,000 
63,000 
10,000 
16,000 
85^000 

SSi  J 

Oazaca 

890,000 
88,000 
40,000 

82,000 
3,800 
4,000 

S5 

2L«  ^ 

Mi(*'boacan 

.38, 

Colima 

Jaliaco ....... ..x-  .... 

95,000 
16,000 

8,000 
1,500 

ssy 

Slsaloa 

Darango 

§i 

Zacatecaa 

95,000 

8,000 

n3R 

Asaaa  Calientea  ...... 

»^»"»  .J 

San  LaisPotoai 

729^000 

«^MI  1 

Gaannjaato 

Quftr^taro 

54,000 

6,000 

20,000 

80,000 

•  «*•••  ••••Ml 

didalga 

110,000 
25,000 

11,000 
2.400 

206,000 

n,iii 

Mf^xico  ............... 

Morelos 

1,600,000 
468,000 

188^111 

Paebla 

190,000 

17.000 

88^l« 

Tlazcala 

Federal  District 

65.000 

6,000 

Lower  California  ..... 

1 

..•..••|t*.«a 

Total 

1,188,000 

105,200 

196.000 

288,000 

15,219,000 

1,2111818 

States  where  grown. 

Sugar-cane. 

Cacao. 

Coffeeu 

Kilograms. 

Value. 

Kilograms. 

Value. 

KUograma. 

ValM. 

Sonora 

2, 210, 000 

$276,000 

Chihnabna 

Coahuila 

440,000 

2,600,000 

2,400,000 

12,500.000 

1, 100, 000 

000,000 
8,200,000 

165,000 
7, 100, 000 

850,000 
8,560,000 

102,000 
2,950.000 
8, 150, 000 

55,000 

320,000 

300.000 

1,550,000 

187.000 

75,000 
400.000 

20,000 

885,000 

106,000 

1, 070, 000 

13,000 
368,000 
895,000 

Naevo  Leon 

Tamaoiipaa 

Vera  Crna 

6.880,000 
176^600 

•1.47il«9 

n,m 

Tabasco 

1,050,000 

$880,000 

Campecbe 

Yacatan 

Chiapas 

862,400 

7,000 

18,200 

241,600 
6,000 
8.800 

828^800 
196,600 
42,000 
496,600 
900,000 

ta,m 

Oaxaoa 

Guerrero.... 

Michoacan 

Colima 

4.260 

4,260 

Jalisco 

Sinaloa 

Dnrango 

ZacaU^s 

Aguas  Callentes 

San  Luis  Potoai 

Ouani^Juato 

126,000 
2,250.000 

870,000 

1,050,000 

18. 200, 000 

5,250.000 

16,000 
280.000 

40,000 

131,000 

1,650,000 

656,000 

Quer6tBro 

Hidalgo 

"* 

*fl 

Mexico 

"*■■****■ 

Morelos 

188.000 

m,m 

Puebla 

Tlaxcala 

JS...-.*     .     .^ 

Federal  District 

.«......<«••••.....«,..•••«. 

Lower  California 45. 000 

6.  6(10 

j ' 

1 

Totel 

70, 208,  000 

8,735,000 

1  436  850  i    1  1^  1^)  1 

&  188.  HOil         •  f^  ^a* 

1 

1 

•^ 

^••*'] 
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of  Mtxito  ia  1883— Continued. 


B«lv. 

P»pper. 

SpMirf, 

pe*.. 

,U„^-,-. 

Xfh«»>>^ 

Tilde. 

KJlOgTMl*. 

Ytlat. 

Kilognuns. 

Valne. 

«e,iioo 

2.TIS,W0 

ffiSl! 
!:SJS 

slaeiioo 

M5.  100 
5.»T«,O00 

i,ooa.«40 
oio.aKi 

J.«l,700 
W3,<K)0 
3,400.«D0 

2:;fMieoci 

*,!ffi,SoIi 
2§8,iO« 

t»,S3a 

^^ 
07. 4» 

as 

48.710 
43.  IN) 
188.  OM 

lis.  BSD 

824:430 
M.KO 

407.  MW 
83.  WU 

208.810 
70.150 

iT,Bao 
3.u.e»o 

M,7S0 

147.  MO 

1,008, 7M 

•10  770 

•Si!!! 

.ass 

1:ss 

Pf 

£80.000 

12,000 

«U,oW 

11, 000 

»7,S00 

470.000 
4*3,000 

E.ni5M 

i«T,DOO 

Z.,100  000 

«,ooo 
«,'ooo 

ss 

i»,oao 

■»M,4I)0 

N,Min 

J30.BOO 

• 

•a.  BOO 

608|aoo 

2,830,000 
339,300 
203.000 
183,100 

iS:KS 

SSS:::::; 

S:SS 

S2SS 

476,000 
1.100,000 

i*;ouo 

«38,0OO 
1,775,000 

^.';:::: 

l^Z 

ZM,Ka.M» 

*.M3,TW 

5.,«.M0. 

4.  MO,  000 

11,402,790 

4T0.HD 

Beu*. 

Lenlib. 

mjoiM. 

Kllognudi. 

TriBB. 

KllDgruDi. 

ViJoo. 

KllDSISIDI. 

Vulae. 

osiooo 

O|l80 

i  287;  BOO 

'Si 

0,731.200 
2,501,000 
17,820,000 
7,201,700 

"SS 

J3,«g.300 

laa 

B,7BB.300 
1,9«3,70U 

uMm 

1«,«08.100 
4,264,300 

10,143.700 

10,4115,700 
3.U3H.6O0 

16.«S7,8O0 

'Si 

*'^Z 

1,01s.  «0 

•18,000 

ils:S?S 

504,090 
•2.  MO 

1800 

137,  goo 

0,800 

314,000 

Hiaoo 

iItm 

Mi,M6 

11,(00 

T<>§,aoo 

U,Ma 

MZ.HH 

ass 

U1.WU 
mlsoo 

173,0.0 

i,w«.ow) 

18, 7» 

13,2«0 

Wiso 

03,000 

s.4ai 

170,400 

6.390 

25,870 

iu!:2vu 
aiwo 

Is 

1,300 

Jl^JtS 

%1«7,DD0 

^S42.BO0 

WOlO 

B7,B«I 

108,100 
48B,00U 

10.000 

133,6110 

is.s»,mi 

.7^S.O 

1,081,100 

83.010 

210,838,800 
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TMDiallpu... 


Kllagninu.        Talat. 


S3,  WIS,  sot      l.]21,U4«    . 


s,i)ri!MU 


I   a.sas.!iM 
ni^azisou 


..B,  103, 023.ua   1U.]S5,SN  I 


iiT.Tw 

IS,  aw 

ILIOO 

IbMt. 

588,  uo» 

■CM 

M11,SI» 

?t:S 

7,tM.M9         KHUt 


StatH  wbora  Krom. 

Wheat, 

Vannu. 
Kllognmi.  1     Taint. 

KIloKiami. 

Iti  Tift  000' 

2u,2aii,wKi  1 

Value. 

2,o«o:a>o 

I,  14S,  lOS 

Ba,oua 

Kt,  000 

14,™ 

Ellocnm.. 

VOm. 

Sonoim 

23,»00 

10,340 

•iri>.800 

340.400 
110.300 

170,800  , 
87,400 
4M70 

?:&,■■■■■"■■■■'■ 

27,500  1 

»,"ioo" 

13,*» 

S'i^ISli 

7,WJ,Biw 

■■■i'oT0,'s6o' 

sij.reo 

1,'377."b30" 
UH,00(t 
470,000 

1,200,000 
207,000 
720,000 

i.B»a,ooo 

3M,200 

&z 

110,100 

LWHI 

IS 

4).iia 

13,000 
S4,000 
21:400 
23,400 

tiii 

«l,IHII,O00_ 

n.zti,mo 
ll.ao«..«oo  1 

B,  TBI.  000 

ii.tmi.Mi 
Mliodooo' 

T,SB«.40a  1 
1,4H8.IOO 

WOOO 

:::;:::::::. 

b.«o«'| 

Hidalgo 

i'Si 

-"•"'    

m  =63, 800 

17,S2.\»M 

70,015 

"=•"» 

«7.1T« 

ui.W 

Tbe  States  nf  Yucatan  and  Canipecbe  pmliicn  luintially  95,00(^000  kilograniB  of 
heiiiqnen,  valticd  at  (3,1^,000.     In  Oasaca  and  Cblapaa  cochineal  ia  onltiv&teri,  »wi    • 
Lower  CitliforDia  prodiicen  lar^^e  qiiantitiea  of  orchil.  ', 
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r«f  Imparfect)  of  thn  ml  eatkU  li 
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No.  3.— attorn  mmd 


S.nieofo«Tier. 

t 
t 
1 

UoUtb  power. 

TaliMli 

yameottBclorj.»ud]o- 

a 

- 

Fedfral  dUlricl : 

CottoB. 

W.t«'H>driaa>. 

Wool.. 
Cotton. 
Wool.. 

T.B.C«dea»t  Co-mc- 

WMfraodBW™. 

20.00(1 

£:» 

s 

ii 

ii 
Ii 

liooo 

ii 

11.0N 

sz 
Is 

ss 

UeilcD: 

IiMomdiLBToiTo  

F.dsP.PonilUtKoDi 

....do 

Conenrwd^F.MMlliMii.. 
PanUI,  C>H(«lla  JC  Co 

..do... 

Wtlei^^gta^ 

W«««drt«B. 

ST,Z^^ 

BiiS, 

SmoLaiaPoIo*!: 

WtiCTandatMin. 

Cario.  Guru  t^m'id 

Iiidni>ltlii;T>Up<Bk.- 

AgMiln  CbitUb 

EuandonBro* 

.do... 

Poebki      '' 

..do 

Uanael  GanJa  Teniel .... 

ssaL'S,?'""'- 

BenltHBroa 

Water  ioditiui 

LnUHarofTunirli 

.do... 

-X::: 

i..^^:::::;. 

W.tWMdrtMm. 

Wool-. 
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No.  3. — Celloa  andtoeltti 
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No.  4. — Steam  communication, 
A. — Subsidized  steamship  lines. 

(1.)  Line  of  eteamera  of  Alexandre  4"  Sons. — Between  Vera  Cruz  and  New  T< 
Weekly  trips,  touching  at  Havana  and  Progreso,  every  other  steamer  touohini 
Campeche  and  Frontera,  ad  well  as  at  the  ports  first  named.    Between  Vera  Cms 
New  Orleans :  Trips  every  twenty  days,  toaching  at  Tuxpan,  Tampico,  and  Bagc 

(*2.)  Morgan  Company  of  Railroad  and  Steamehipe  for  Louieiana  and  Texa; — ^Bet¥i 
Vera  Cruz  and  Morgan  City :  Bi-weekly  trips,  toaching  at  Oalveaton.  * 

(3.)  Mexican  Traneatlantio  Steamship  Company, — Between  Vera  Cruz  and  Lirerp 
Monthly  trip,  leaving  Liverpool  and  toaching  at  Havre,  Santander,  Havana,  and  1 
greso.  On  the  return  trip  steamers  touch  regularly  at  Progreso  and  at  the  other  p« 
or  not  at  the  will  of  the  company,  which  wul  soon,  however,  fix  regular  stations. 

(4.)  California  Steamehip  Company, — Between  Mazatlan  and  San  Frauoisco^  C 
Monthly  trips,  touching,  both  going  and  coming,  at  La  Paz,  QuaymaSi  Cape  St.  Ln 
and  Magdalena  Bay. 

(5.)  Pacific  Mail  Sieamere  Company, — Two  round  trips  a  month  made  by  the  '. 
called  ''Direct  between  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Panama,''  whose  steamers  toi] 
both  going  and  coming,  at  Mazatlan  and  Acapuloo,  and  at  Mazanillo  and  San  B 
going  and  coming,  once  a  month  at  least. 

(6.)  The  same  company,  "vvith  a  line  styled  the  Oriental  Line,  makes  one  round  i 
a  month,  steamers  touching,  both  going  and  coming,  at  Acapuloo,  SaUna  Cruz,  t 
San  Benito. 

B.'Unsubsidized  lines. 

(1.)  General  Tranaatlanlic  Company  {French  Mail  Steamers), — ^Between  Vera  C\ 
and  Saint  Nazaire:  Monthly  trips,  touching  at  Havana,  St.  Thomas,  and  Santanc 
Between  Vera  Cruz,  Bordeaux,  and  Havre :  Monthly  trips,  touching  at  Havana,  Pae 
Principe,  Cape  Haytien,  Puerto  Plata,  Mayaguez,  St.  Thomas,  Corunna,  Bordea 
Pouillac,  and  Havre. 

(2. )  English  Royal  Mail  Packet  lAne, — Between  Vera  Cruz  and  Southampton :  Moot] 
trip,  touching  at  Havana,  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  Bremerhaven,  Hamburg,  Antwe 
and  intermediate  points. 

(3.)  German  Imperial  Line. — Between  Vera  Cruz,  Havre,  and  Hamburg:  Monti 
trips,  toaching  at  Tampico,  Progreso,  Puerto  Principe,  Gonaives,  and  Cape  Haytif 

(4. )  Steamers  of  the  Marquis  del  Campo, — Between  Vera  Cruz,  Santander,  and  Bt 
deaux:  Monthly  trips,  touching  at  Frontera,  Progreso,  Havana,  Puerto  Rico,  Vil 
Corn  una,  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  and  Marseilles,  connecting  at  Havana  and  Puerto  Kb 
with  the  Colon  and  Puerto  Rico  lines. 

(5.)  Spanish  Transatlantic  Company  (formerly  oumed  by  Antonio  Lopex  f  Co.).— B 
tween  Vera  Cruz  and  Santander:  Monthly  trips,  stopping  at  Havana  ana  CoranBa 

No.  5. — Military  organization  of  Mexico, 

The  army  of  the  republic  is  composed  of  eleven  divisions,  posted  in  eleven  miliM 
districts,  which  are  (1)  the  States  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  and  the  territory  of  Lower  Cali 
fomia ;  (2)  the  States  of  Chihuahua  and  Durango :  (3)  the  States  of  Coahuili  W 
Nuevo  Leon ;  (4)  the  State  of  Tanianlipas  ;  (5)  the  States  of  Jalisco  and  Colimi^  W 
the  military  district  of  Tepic;  (6)  the  States  of  A^uas  Calientes,  Zacateoaa,  wflij 
Luis  Potosi;  (7)  the  States  of  Michoacan,  Guanajuato,  and  Quer^taro ;  (8)th»f>^ 
eral  districts  and  the  States  of  Mexico  Guerrero,  Hidalgo,  and  Morelos ;  (9)  tlieSlif 
of  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Tlaxcala ;  (10)  States  of  Chiapas  and  Oaxaoa;  (11)  Stoic 
of  Tabasco,  Campeche,  and  Yucatan. 

The  War  Department  is  divided,  for  facilitating  its  administration,  as  foHowi:  Tb 
secretary's  office  (seven  sections,  including  that  of  the  archives) ;  Department  of  ^ 
Special  Corps  of  the  Staff,  embracing  the  sections  of  lithography,  photography,  vrfvj 
ing,  and  field  telegraphs  and  mails ;  Department  of  ArtiUery ;  Department  of  Alf 
neers ;  Department  of  Infantry  and  Cavalry ;  Medical  Department ;  DepartoMat  < 
the  Marine. 

The  Staff  of  the  Army  is  composed  of  5  generals  of  division  in  active  serrioe,  Hifii 
erals  of  brigade  in  active  service,  5  generals  of  division  in  reserve,  16  ffenew  < 
brigade  in  reserve,  4  generals  of  division  retired,  12  generals  of  brigade  xettredySvO 
tary  assessors. 

The  Special  Staff  Corps  is  composed  of  1  general  or  colonel,  chief  of  ilia  oofpii 
colonels,  10  lieutenant-colonels,  10  majors,  22  first  captains,  22  second  captaiBt,AQ 
dets  of  the  Military  College. 

The  Engineer  Corps  is  composed  of  1  general,  4  colonels,  4  lienteiuuit-coUMida»  4  ■ 
JorS;  7  first  captains,  7  second  captains,  6  lieutenants,  1  anblieatenanty  4  fiwd 
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Kaards,  and  beddes  the  sapper  battalion  and  the  military  school  belong  to  the  corps. 
The  latter  has  one  general-director,  1  colonel-snbdirector,  1  secretary,  1  adjutant-lieu- 
tenant, 1  surgeon,  1  clerk  of  the  subdirectory,  2  companies  of  cadets,  each  composed 
of  1  captain,  2  lieutenants,  I  first  sergeant,  4  second  sergeants,  10  corporals,  85  cadets, 
and  2  buglers  (soldiers  of  the  line).    The.  second  has  brides  30  horses  for  cavalry  iu- 
atroction.    The  professors  and  masters  number  !{9,  of  which  7  are  taken  from  the  field 
and  line  officers  of  the  college.    The  studies  occupy  the  space  of  seven  years,  divided 
bto  three  periods.    The  first  period  is  used  for  the  study  of  everything  necessary  for 
infantry  and  cavalry  officers,  and  the  cadets  who  finish  the  two  last  periods  are  de- 
tilled  to  the  corps  of  engineers,  artillery,  and  the  special  staff. 

TktArUUerjf  Corps  is  composed  of  1  department  director  in  the  war  department,  1 
inpectiog  staff,  1  general  ammnnition  office,  4  battalions  of  four  companies  each,  1  bat- 
talion uf  two  companies,  1  sq^nadnm  of  the  train,  5  stationary  companies  in  the  ports, 
4  esUblisbments  of  consrmction  which  are :  the  store-houses  and  gun-carriage  factory, 
tbaamall-ann  factoi^%  the  cannon  foundry,  and  the  powder  factory.  A  battalion  of 
tftiDeiy  consists  of  its  staff,  three  companies  of  field  artillery  and  one  of  mountain. 
TIm  battalion  is  instmoted  i>oth  in  field  and  mountain  tactics.  The  artillery  troops 
<n  »  war  footinc  can  serve3!)tf  guns.  The  system  is  in  the  latest  French  style ;  the 
gam  are  of  steel  and  are  breech-loaders. 

T^MilUary  AdminUiratUm  Corps  is  composed  of  1  commissary- general  of  war  and 
iBuioe,!  sub  commissary,  12  first  officers,  50  second  officers,  40  third  officers,  71  fourth 
offittig,  4  first  paymasters,  and  4  second  paymasters  of  ships  of  the  navy. 

Tkelift/iterif  Pol  100  is  composed  of  1  colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel,  1  first  captain,  1 
Ncood  captain,  3  lieutenants,  3  alf^reces,  1  first  sergeant,  6  second  sergeants,  12  cor- 
ponla,  2  trumpeters,  129  police,  150  hoises,  and  4  pack  mules.  This  company  remains 
uiited  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war,  after  having  been  augmented,  it  is  divided  into 
12  gqoads,  which  are  attached  to  as  many  divisions. 

/i/o«<r|. — For  the  carrying  on  of  the  bnsiness  referring  to  this  arm,  there  is  a  de- 
Rutmeut  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  war.  The  infantry  force  consists  of  20  bat- 
^na,  with  three-fourths  of  their  force  on  a  war  footing,  20  skeleton  battalions 
*itii one-fourth  of  their  force  on  a  war  footing,  10  battalions  of  auxiliaries  with  half 
w force  on  a  war  footing.  On  the  war  footing  all  have  3  field  officers,  34  line  olXi- 
f^  and  934  soldiers.  The  numeration  of  these  battalions  and  skeletons  runs  fi-om 
ItoSO. 

^^Msfry. — For  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  relative  to  this  arm  there  is  a  depart* 
jDCDt  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  war.  The  cavalry  force  consists  of  10  regiments 
^4aqaadron8  each,  and  ten  skeleton  regiments.  The  regiments  have  in  time  of  war 
•  ibid  officers,  34  line  officers,  and  633  soldiers,  and  in  time  of  peace  three-fourths  of 
^  force.    Tlie  skeletons  in  time  of  peace  have  one-third  of  the  force. 

JfiiiesJ  Carps. — ^The  medical  corps  transacts  its  business  by  means  of  a  department 
^thswar  office.  Its  pirsonnel  is  composed  of  5  colonels,  12  lieutenant-colonels,  50 
^on,  8  first  captains,  8  second  captains,  and  10  aspirant  lieutenants ;  all  of  these 
^rargeona.  Nurses,  14  first  sergeants  (watchers),  14  second  sergeants  (chief  nurses), 
^eorporalB  (first-class  nurses),  60  soldiers  (second-class  nurses),  apothecaries;  1 
jMor, 4fir8t  captains,  4  second  captains,  as  administrators  of  hospitals;  1  major,  4 
'^captains,  4  second  captains,  as  common  administrators ;  8  entrance  commissaries, 
^paymasters.  Veterinaries:  1  colonel,!  lieutenant-colonel,  1  major,  6  first  cap- 
1^6 second  captains,  6  aspirant  lieutenants,  ambulance  train;  1  sublieutenant  of 
'^tiy,  5  second  sergeants  (overseers),  18  muleteers,  40  soldiers,  80  mules. 
^MiisZ  Invalid  Corps  at  present  consists  of  1  general,  1  field  officer,  17  line  officers, 
•ins  aoldiers. 

^P^IfMtkmdl  Palace Ib  under  the  military  government  of  1  general,  1  first  captain, 
lijytcnant. 
^^Ktery  Commandancies  exist  in  Vera  Cruz,  Ulna,  Federal  District,  Acapulco,  Cam- 
Ms^  Tepie,  Tampico. 

.  -wUltery  Cohmios. — ^Their  force  is  composed  of  2  battalions  in  Yucatan,  2  companies 
^^fflpeehe,  1  company  in  Lower  California,  2  squadrons  in  Chihuahua,  1  squadron 
Jj^JiMv^  1  squadron  in  Dnrango,  and  1  squadron  in  Cuahuila.  For  the  northern 
^^"^  there  are  two  snbinspections,  and  one  for  the  States  of  Yucatan  and  Cum- 
^^^  Theae  troops  have  their  special  organization  and  service. 

'^ftfsssklm  Depoi, — With  the  field. and  line  officers  of  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the 
^7  of  the  line  a  disposable  depot  has  been  formed,  and  which  is  organized  into 
2**woii  eorpii  of  officers  (both  field  and  line),  according  to  the  ann  to  which  they 
^lioig, 

^  WmMofims. — This  department  has  its  business  transacted  in  a  special  depai-tment  in 
tte  var  office.  Oulf  squadron :  steamer  Libertad,  steamer  Independencia,  three  steam 
Wiebaa  for  the  ooast  guards  of  Campeche,  Tampico,  and  Progreso ;  sailing  transport 
f  CUos.  Pacific  aanadron :  steamers  Mexico,  Democrata,  Resgnardo,  and  Juarez.  Tuere 
'  AfUlwoprineipAi  oommandaucies  of  the  navy,  one  in  Vera  Cruz,  the  other  in  Mazatlan. 
Aen  Are  port  eaptaiucies  at  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico,  Isla  del  Carmen,  Campeche,  Ta- 
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basco,  CoatzocoulcoB,  Tiiipaii,  Progreao,  Alvarado  jH«t«morot,Hacfttlan,  AmpoIoo, 
Han  Btos,  Oiiuyaiad,  La  Paz,  Saliua  Cruz,  Uanzaoillo,  SocouDiiaa,  ToDklA,  Puerto 
Angi:!,  LibertM,  Magdalena,  lalaa  Marias,  liU  de  Onadalape.  There  are  two  naval 
■  — :..   —  :^  Campeebe,  the  other  ill  Majiatlftn.     Two  naral  areeDala  ai«  beiof 


bnitt,  can  on  the  coast  of  thu  Gulf  of  Uei 
lirst  at  lA-rma,  oear  Campecbe,  aud  the  sei 
It  U  claiuied  tliat  siuce  the  iadepeudei 
well  armed,  eqiiipiwrl,  and  organized,  ua 
preaeut. 


>,  and  tba  other  on  that  of  the  Pacific; 
Dd  at  Acapnlco  {Slat«  of  Guerrero). 
>  the  Hoiican  aimj  baa  never   t>eeD  Kt 
in  «o  thorough  a  state  of  effioiencj,  u  at 


TiiE  Mexican  a 


— Statkmest  oy  yoRCES,  1883. 
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No.  G.—MexUan  htvrragu. 
Cr*alt  trandjr  of  San  Liii»  de  la  Fa* :  Made  of  ^rape,  wnter,  and  sngnr,  distilluil. 
Wmit  liquor;  Made  of  peach,  pear,  and  apple,  with  the  nocesanry  wnter;  the  infn- 
Mon  wlicD  distilled  makes  a  liquor  aiiuilar  to  brandy  made  from  grapes,  with  which  it 

Brandf  of  wild  grapet :  Wild  grapes  are  mixed  wllli  lirown  sugar,  made  to  fennent, 
sod  then  distilled,  adding  the  root  called  Nlieshnkay  (xixique), 

Bfiromet:  Jiiite  of  the  agave,  pnre  and  uiirermented. 

KafatTiifr  o  Biagvi:  Some  old  lieadH  of  agavutiareheal«d  underground,  nud  roughly 
pDand  an  a  stnne ;  they  are  made  to  furment  in  a  piiliiun  vessel  and  then  subjecti^  to 
3i*tiIlattoD.    The  contents  of  the  Qrst  jarare  called  Bingui  nod  the  rest  BiDgarrote. 

Itaer:  A  decoction  of  barley,  lemon,  tamarinds,  or  wUuat  aod  siigitr.  Also  made  of 
pineapple  peel,  cloves,  cnmin,  coriander,  and  siiKtr,  all  fernicnted.  It  in  almi  made  Of 
■ny  legiimmans  matl«r,  fvrment^l,  and  adding  hops  to  give  it  flavor. 

Oharangua :  Old  pnlr]ue  with  sirup  and  red  Rspsicum,  slowed,  heat«d,  and  fermented 
In  eanben  vewels. 

Charapt:  Pulque  with  white  sugar,  cinnamon,  elovBB,»iid  anise.  Id  twelve  honrs 
the  mtitnie  is  ready  for  asage. 

Cktdui :  Barley  water  with  pineapple  aud  ground  browu  maize  in  left  for  four  days 
■ntil  anar.  Then  sngar,  cloves,  nud  ciimamnp  is  added  and  the  mixture  is  left  to  fer- 
MMlt  four  days, 

Chil^elt :  Broad  capsicum,  pasute,  garlic,  aud  some  nalt  are  put  into  pulque,  which 
Ana  become*  >■  strong  as  brandy. 

CUmgnirilv ;  A  miztnre  of  water  and  brown  honey  ia  put  into  hides,  well  sheltered, 
^ri  tiMn  heated,  which  makes  it  ferment  quickly.     Then  it  is  passed  intoastill.     The 
Ant  liquor  obtained  is  an  strong  as  the  one  known  as  "  Holland  " ;  the  following  are 
flf  Ufber  grades  np  to  "Beflno?' 
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Chiquito :  Water  and  prickly  pear  fermented. 

Chtuinuco :  Some  sweet  fruit,  such  as  plum,  peach,  apple,  is  sround,  and  adding 
water  with  sugar  it  is  made  to  ferment  until  strong  and  then  strained. 

Copaloile :  A.  hot  and  noxious  beverage.  It  is  made  from  the  seed  of  the  Pern  tn% 
while  red,  and  fermented  for  one  or  two  days  with  pulque  tlachique. 

Coyote:  Made  of  inferior  pulque,  brown  honey,  and  timbre  wood,  and  left  in  infu- 
sion.    This  drink  is  detrimental  to  health. 

Excommunion :  Another  name  for  mescal,  because  some  bishop  imposed  excommn- 
nion  on  those  taking  it,  which  caused  an  enormous  consumption  of  the  article. 

Guarapo  :  Made  of  sugar  cane  or  corn  stalks,  pulque,  and  brown  honey  with  maize, 
fermented  during  four  days. 

Manteqtnlla :  Pulque  with  brandy  and  sugar. 

Mescal :  Some  heads  of  agaves  are  broiled,  pounded,  and  put  into  wat«r,  then  fer- 
mented and  distilled. 

Common  mescal :  Extracted  by  distillation  from  a  mixture  of  water  and  a  small 
broiled  agave  which  has  previously  been  fermented  in  skins,  adding  white  palqoe 
and  timbre  wood. 

Weak  or  tail  mescal:  The  same  liquid  as  the  foregoing,  but  the  second  extraction. 

Mescal  de  pulque:  Some  pulque  tlachique  and  molasses  (miel  de  piloncillo)  are 
made  to  ferment  in  skins  and  then  distilled. 

Tail  liescado  (mescal  resac€ulo  de  cola) :  Diawn  from  .the  tail  mescal  by  reducing  it  to 
one-fourth. 

Common  Resacado :  Drawn  from  common  mescal,  reducing  it  to  one-fonrth. 

Misiela :  Common  mescal  redistilled  with  anise  sirup. 

Nochocle:  Juice  of  the  prickly  pear,  strong  pulque,  and  water,  fermented. 

Joho :  Juice  of  jobo  (a  wild  plum)  and  water,  fermented. 

CocVs  eye :  White  pulque  mixed  with  water  and  brown  honey,  then  boiled  with 
pepper,  anise,  and  capsicum  and  left  to  ferment  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Ostoche :  Juice  of  corn  stalks  fermented  with  water. 

Oztotzi :  Juice  of  corn  stalks,  mixed  with  pulque,  or  instead  of  the  latter  with  browa 
sugar  or  honey,  adding  timbre  wood  to  make  it  strong,  which  also  gives  it  a  groentth 
color. 

Peyote:  Made  from  a  plant  called  *' viuagrilla,''  which  is  pounded  in  niortan  and 
fermented  with  water,  adding  one  or  two  leaves  of  tobacco. 

Hoarse  chicken :  White  pulque  with  blackberries,  capulius,  pepper  and  sugar. 

Pulque  punch:  Lemonade  mixe<l  with  puhjue,  liquor,  cloves,  and  nntmen^. 

Pozole:  A  nourishing  and  excellent  refreshment,  welcomed  by  the  traveler.  Maist 
is  heated  until  it  cracks,  then  ground  on  a  stone  and  left  in  water  as  long  as  three  or 
four  days,  until  sour. 

Almond  pulque :  Pulque  with  sugar  and  ground  sweet  almonds. 

Pulque  de  atole:  Pulque  with  acid  atole,  strained  and  sweetened. 

Pulque  de  chirimoya :  The  bydromel  of  the  domestic  agaves,  cut  at  the  age  of  three  or 
four  >  ears,  is  put  into  skins  containing  the  mother  (old  pulque),  and  the  snaking  whflt 
being  transported  gives  it  flavor  and  strength. 

Colonche :  The  strained  juice  of  the  prickly  pear,  fermented  in  eartheni  vessels.  A 
healthy,  cool,  and  refreshing  drink. 

Coyote:  The  same  mixed  with  pulque. 

Colorado :  Colonche  with  timbre  bark. 

Coyol :  Juice  extracted  from  the  coyol  palm. 

Peach  pulque :  Peele<l  peaches  are  put  into  a  kettle  containing  some  water  and 
heated  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  one-half,  and  colored.  Then  the  peaches  am 
taken  out  and  the  liquid  when  cold  is  added  to  the  pulque,  sweetened  with  sugar. 

Pulque  de  jobo :  Pulque  with  jobos  and  sugar,  strained. 

Pulque  tlcuihique:  Made  of  tender  agaves,  cut  before  ripe.  It  is  slaTering  and 
thick. 

Quanchan  :  Pulque  tlachique  with  the  fruit  of  the  Peru  tree,  deprived  of  its  p€«i 
and  left  in  infusion  for  four  or  six  days. 

Bonehreaker  :  Juice  of  corn  stalks  with  toasted  maize  and  the  ripe  seed  of  the 
tree.    The  infusion  is  left  to  ferment  for  two  or  three  days. 

Revoltijo:  Juice  of  the  prickly  pear  with  peel  of  same  or  a  root  called  pulque 
After  it  has  fermented  mescal  is  added. 

Rosoli:  Liquor  composed  of  water,  rice,  toasted  chick-pea,  barley,  ground  cioaa-  i 
mon,  and  peeled  citron  ;  left  in  infusion  for  two  weeks  ana  then  distilled. 

Rabbit-blood:  White  puque  with  prickly  pear,  strained  and  sweetened. 

Setidecho :  Yellow  maize  is  put  into  water,  then  dried,  broken,  again  watendt 
left  for  a  night ;  then  ground  and  boiled  all  day,  straining  it  while  boiling  and  r 
ing  a  little  of  striped  sugar. 

Cider:  The  juice  of  the  apple  or  bergamot  pear;  extracted  by  means  of  a  pnti;li! 
left  to  ferment  for  two  or  three  months  until  clear. 

Sisique:  Rum  distilled  from  tepache. 
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Tecuiu  :  Brown  maize,  toasted  and  g^round,  is  put  into  infusion  for  two  days  with- 
water  and  yellow  sugar. 

Teeoln:  Agave  worms,  toasted  and  ground,  are  put  into  pulque,  giving  it  a  mul- 
berry color. 

Tejuimo  :  Infusion  of  timbre  bark  in  juice  of  the  prickly  pear,  performed  under- 
g;TOiiiid  for  a  short  time. 

Tepache:  The  juice  of  the  sogar  cane,  fermented,  adding  a  bitter  root.  Also,  white 
pulque,  with  molasses,  boiled  with  anise'.  The  longer  it  boils  the  stronger  is  the 
liqiior. 

Tep€Khe  of  dried  plums:  Plums  are  put  into  water  and  .left  in  infusion  for  three  or 
foar  days  until  well  soaked;  they  will  fall  to  pieces  by  handling  them  in  the  water, 
-whicb  is  then  strained. 

Camnton  tepache:  The  dregs  of  the  pulque  tlachique  are  mixed  with  water,  adding 
brovrn  honey,  pepper,  and  a  maize  leaf;  it  ferments  soon. 

Tepat^e  de  joho :  Jobo  and  brown  suear  are  made  to  ferment  in  earthen  vessels, 
addini^  the  root  of  the  sheshekay  (she-she-kay)  tree. 

Tepacke  de  timbiriche:  Made  of  this  fruit,  which  is  mashed  and  put  into  water  to 
ferment,  then  strained. 

Tlachique :  Made  of  ripe  agaves,  with  the  foot  or  mother  of  the  fine  pulque. 
Toiomce  :  Pulque  fermented  with  the  fruit  of  the  Peru  tree. 
Tuha:  Liquor  drawn  IVom  the  cocoa  palm. 
Timbiriche:  Fermented  juice  of  this  fruit. 

Cane  wine:  Com  stalks  are  pounded  in  a  mortar  and  the  juice  when  fermented  is 
sweetened. 

Meftcal  de  Guadalajara  :  Water,  honey,  and  agave  heads  are  made  to  ferment  in  skins 
and  then  distilled. 

Aeaeia  wine :  The  fruit  of  the  acacia  (mesquite),  ground  and  squeezed,  is  put  into 
water  and  the  infusion  distilled. 

Tf  lid  palm  wine:  The  date«  of  wild  palms,  broileQ  underground  in  an  excavation 
and  ^^round,  are  put  into  water.    The  infusion  after  it  has  fermented  is  strained. 

ReBOcado  wine :  Pineapples  or  trunks  of  agaves,  deprived  of  their  leaves,  are  cooked 
in  an  oven  for  tVo  weeks,  then  mashed  and  put  into  pulque  kept  in  skins,  adding 
timbre  root  and  leaving  them  in  infusion  for  two  days.  The  liquid  is  then  distilled, 
prodaeing  ordinary  liquor,  which  if  refined  in  the  same  still  makes  a  good  liquor 
named  as  aforesaid. 

Brum  wine :  Bran  is  pnt  into  water  with  yellow  sugar  or  honey  and  the  infusion 
when  fremented  is  distilled. 

Tepewi^wine:  The  juice  of  the  leaves  of  a  narrow  agave,  growing  wild,  is  boiled 
with  acacia  wood  to  strengthen  it. 

Tuna  wine:  The  strained  juice  of  the  prickly  pear,  obtained  by  pressing  the  fruit, 
is  distiUed,  then  barreled  with  the  mother  of  the  must  from  the  same  fruit,  then  fer- 
■Bented  and  racked. 

Zagardua  or  dtrwn  punch :  Cold  water,  sagar,  some  drops  of  lemon  ur  orange  juice, 
mixed  with  citron. 

Zamhumhia:  Barley  toasted  and  pounded  is  put  into  water  and  left  to  ferment  for 
Uiree  or  fonr  days,  then  sweetened  with  honey  or  brown  sugar. 

Zlizitle:  Tepache  of  sugar  cane  is  made  to  ferment  in  earthen  vessels,  a<lding  some 
irritatini^  herbs. 

No.  7. — Tranelation  of  a  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Mexican  mercanlile  marine. 

Treasury  Department,  Section  1. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  decreed  the  following : 

:el  Gonzales,  Constitutional  President  of  tie  United  States  of  Mexico,  to  the 

people  thereof,  greeting : 

That  tbe  Congress  of  the  Union  has  enacted  the  following: 

• 

AJtnCLK  1.  All  merchandise  imported  into  the  republic  in  national  steamships  or 

'mm^liog  vessels  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reduction  on  the  usual  import-duties  as  follows : 

j^  j^l  IbreigD  merchandise  carried  in  national  vessels  and  entered  at  any  of  the 

of  the  rcpnblic  (excepting  those  designated  in  the  two  following  paragraphs) 

^.^  1^  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  two  per  cent. 

IJI*  Meiyshandise  shipped  in  Asiatic  ports  destined  for  the  Mexican  Pacific  ports 
'  be  entitled  to  a  redaction  of  four  per  cent.,  whether  carried  in  irregular  or  reg- 

iidflur  linea. 
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lit.  Merchandise  from  the  saiue  ^rts  with  the  same  destlDation,  carried  by  tki 
Iregular  steamship  lines  making  periodical  trips,  shall  be  entitled  tea  rednctiontf 
'eight  per  cent. 

IV.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  merchandise  claiming  the  foregoing  rednctioH 
shall  be  Asiatic  products  or  manufactnres,  otherwise  only  the  redaction  of  two  fm 

'  cent,  (as  stated  in  paragraph  I  of  this  article)  can  be  allowed. 

V.  All  meichandise  not  entered  for  use  within  the  republic,  but  simply  paasingll 
transit  ou  any  of  the  international  or  interoceanic  lines  from  one  Mexican  ponli 
another  or  to  any  frontier  custom-house,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  fifty  pS 
cent,  on  the  usual  transit  duties.  Merchandise  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  TehuantapM 
4s  excepted  from  this  rule.' 

Art.  2.  That  the  foregoing  privileges  may  be  available  the  national  character  if 
the  vessel  must  be  determined  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  by  a  " 
sion  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  under  the  following  regulations,  to  wit : 

I.  That  the  owners  or  companies  owuing  ihe  vessels  shall  reside  within  the 
tory  of  the  republic,  and  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  capital  required  for  buikli^f 
the  vessels  shall  have  been  subscribed  by  residents  in  Mexican  territory.  ,  • 

II.  That  the  said  owners  or  coni])anies  shall  bind  themselves  to  submit  all 


tions  or  differences  which  may  arise  in  regard  to  their  rights  or  obligations  nndertlllij 
law,  to  Mexican  tribunals,  to  be  by  them  definitely  and  conclusively  decided,  0e^ 
pressly  renouncing  all  or  any  other  recourse  or  appeal  whatsoever. 
.  III.  That  the  said  owners  or  companies  shall  consent  to  a  periodical  inspectiM4( 
their  vessels,  and  that  the  secretary  of  the  nav^  shall  have  the  right  at  any  tiiMl^ 
order  such  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  said  t  "'^ 
are  seaworthy,  and  he  shall  have  the  further  right  of  ordering  the  teiuporaiy 
drawal  of  said  vessels  from  service  if,  in  his  opinion,  they  may  be  in  need  of 
IV.  That  the  said  owners  or  companies  shall  apply  to  the  sc!cretary  of  the  1 
for  a  special  patent  setting  forth  that  the  vessel  has  fulfilled  all  the  reqoirementii 
this  law  and  is  entitled  to  the 'privileges  thereby  conceded.  This  ])atent  shall  i' 
be  issued  upon  a  corresponding  report  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  showing 
the  vessel  in  question  has  complied  with  all  the  legal  requirements.  This  pa  ^ 
shall  bear  a  revenue  stamp  of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars,  and  tlie  date  from  whtfy 
the  vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  aforesaid,  and  will  exhibit  the  text dl^ 
this  law  on  its  reverse. 

Akt.  3.    In  addition  to  the  advantages  secured  by  this  law  to  national 
which  are  built  in  or  out  of  the  republic,  vessels  of  more  than  one  hundred  tons 
den  which  are  built  within  the  republic  shall  be  entitled  to  a  premium  often 
per  ton,  which  is  payable  once  only,  on  the  launching  of  the  vessel,  in 
with  the  law  of  November  28, 1868.  ' 

Art.  4.  If  at  any  future  time  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  authority,! 
see  lit  to  repeal  this  law,  vessels  which  have  obtained  the  foregoing  patent  shall  i 
be  atfected  thereby,  but  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  privileges  thus  secured  for 
time  named  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Art.  5.   This  law  shall  continue  in  force  for  twenty  years,  reckoning  firoa 
date  of  its  publication. 

FRANCISCO  I.  BERMUDEZ, 

Deputji 
GUILLERMO  PALOMINO. 

Senator 
AUGUSTIN  RIVERA  Y  RIO, 

Deputw  See 
ENRIQUE  MARIA  RUBIO. 

Senator  Seentm§» 

We  hereby  order  that  the  foregoing  be  printed,  published,  circulated,  and  itii 
sitions  be  duly  complied  with. 

Given  at  the  executive  palace  of  the  Union  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  IStk^ 
of  December,  1883. 

Manuel  Gonzales  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  public  credit,  the  citiMii 
BUS  Fuentes  y  Muniz,  this  is  communicate<l  for  your  information  mud  other 
thereto  pertaining. 

Mexico,  December  13,  1883. 

JESUS  FUENTES  Y  MUKII." 
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No.  8. — Li$t  of  ooeupatioiu  in  the  dty  of  Mexico, 
A. — Manufactories. 


csU 100 

kkeries 27 

M^keries 42 

bakeries 7 

Ditb  shops 7 

;h  shops 25 

lesbops 8 

ies 7 

rshops 27 

ies 9 

6 

ioneries 8 

in 12 

ries —  6 

ies 15 

;te  factories 19 

&ctories 8 

ftl  flower  factories 18 

ies 5 

ledstead  factories 3 

factories 4 

al  acid  factories 4 

lard  factories 1 

lead  factories 1 

^ries 1 

I  niosliii  factories 4 


Cassimere  factories 1 

Silk  factories   1 

Vinegar  factories 1 

Soap  factories 19 

Macaroni  factories 6 

Starch  factories 5 

Porcelain  factories 2 

Photographers 11 

Galloon  makers 4 

Engravers 5 

Printing  housefl 34 

Lithography  and  wood  engraving. ..  18 

Flonr  mills 1 

Oil  mills 7 

Chocolate  factories 11 

Milliners 10 

Hair  dressers 14 

Trimming  makers 3 

Silversmiths 14 

Plumbers  5 

Tailor  shops 74 

Hatters 19 

SmitliH 41 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 7 

UpholHterers 7 

Shoemakers 42 


B. — Mercantile  Houses. 


s  and  pawn  shops 60 

cary  snops 54 

»ms 40 

m 8 

ores 16 

mLs  stores 36 

irehonses 4 

ryards 4 

Ml  and  charcoal  yards 5 

nm  and  lamp  stores 3 

nd  building  materials 11 


tores 

kires 

am  and  oil  stores  . . 

ire 

r  and  tanned  hides, 
machines 


4 
2 
10 
3 
9 
4 

25 

■ion  houses 31 

lokers 12 

lofBces 13 

Ucers 3 

inghoases 2 

3 
22 
12 
38 
10 


■ee  offices. 

Ue  groceries 

[»  goods  at  wholesale. 

Koods  at  wholesale.. 

ile  druggists 


Famitnre  stores 22 

Armories 5 

Banks 4 

Pianos 4 

Jewelers 22 

Cordage 4 

Toy  stores 6 

Nurseries  4 

Book  stores 16 

Mercery  and  hardware 33 

Inns 16 

Ice-cream  saloons 7 

Cow  yards 35 

Livery  stables 8 

Perfumery  4 

Pulque  shops 777 

Musical  goods 5 

Rebozos 11 

Merchant  tailors 18 

Thread  and  needle  stores 26 

Tobacco  stores 23 

Paints  and  dyestufTs 27 

Retail  groceries 136 

Pork 17 

Bath-houHes 41 

Barber  shops 37 

Horse  baths 4 

Physicians 183 


. — ^The  foregoing  is  a  list  of  the  trades,  manufactures,  commercial,  and  bnsi- 
topatioDs  which  are  carried  on  in  the'  city  of  Mexico.  The  numbers  given  are 
ly  onderstated,  as  I  wa9  unable  to  procure  exact  retuiiis. 

DAVID  H.  STROTHER, 

Con9ul'6eneraL 
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AMERICASf  TEADE  IH  CIUDAD  BOLIVAE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DALTON  OK  AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  CIUDAD  BOLIVAR,  AND  09 

THE  GUATANA  GOLD  MINES, 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  ar% 
on  the  increase,  though  at  a  slow  rate,  owing  to  the  gpreat  difficnlti&i^ 
presented  to  commerce  in  general  by  the  high  revenue  tariff  on  bot^li 
imports  and  exports. 

An  average  American  assorted  cargo,  consisting  principally  of  qb  s- 
chinery,  provisions,  &c.,  pays  about  35  per  cent.  duty.    American  flomir 
pays  a  duty  of  $5.30  gold  per  barrel ;  leaf  tobacco,  $1.08  per  kilogram  ; 
boxes  of  10  gallons  of  kerosene,  $2.05  each ;  rough  lumber,  about  2  eei^fs 
per  kilogram ;  sugUr  and  chewing  tobacco  absolutely  prohibited. 

The  heaviest  export  tax  is  on  tonca  beans,  which  pay  35  cents  peT 
pound,  gross  weight.  The  American  brig  Anita,  which  left  here  No- 
vember 28,  1883,  paid  about  $14,000  gold  on  her  inward  cargo  and 
about  $12,000  on  her  outward  cargo  of  hides,  coffee,  tonca  beans,  bal- 
sam copaiba,  deerskins,  &c. ;  one  item  alone,  25,830  pounds  tonca  beaoB, 
paid  $9,000  United  States  gold  as  duties. 

All  these  goods  are  introduced  into  the  United  States  without  pay- 
ing one  cent  of  duty,  as  they  are  all  on  the  free  list. 

All  the  flour  consumed  here  comes  from  the  United  States.  Some 
12,000  barrels  arc  imported  annually  of  the  best  brands  in  the  market. 
^'HaxelF' is  the  favorite.  Ten  thousand  barrels  of  this  article  come 
direct  from  New  York,  and  about  2,000  barrels  from  Trinidad.  There 
is  also  a  very  large  amount  of  lard  consumed,  mostly  of  the  Wiloox 
brand,  which  comes  Irom  New  York. 

THE   GUAYANA  GOLD  MINES. 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  Guayana  goldmines  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  European  speculators,  as  you  will  see  by  the  list  of  mining 
companies  I  inclose.  In  it  you  will  see  that  for  the  most  part  tbey  are 
English  companies.  The  population  in  the  mining  district  is  slowly 
but  steadily  increasing  year  by  year  as  the  development  of  the  mines 
goes  on.  Every  fortnight  a  new  batch  of  negroes  from  the  adjacent  col- 
onies arrive  in  the  steamer  Bolivar,  which  plies  regularly  twice  a  month 
between  heie  and  Trinidad,  conveying  on  its  return  trip  the  cattle  con- 
sumed by  the  population  of  that  island. 

GOLD  EXPORTS. 

statement  of  gold  exported  from  the  Guayana  mines,  through  the 
port  of  Giudad  Bolivar,  Venezuela,  from  January  1  to  December  31, 
1883,  via  steamer  Bolivar  to  Trinidad  : 

January ll.SaiLfB 

February 10,190.9 

March ll,50»«8i 

April 13,85&« 

May 15,138181 

June 13, 6l7.lt 

July 13,707.« 

August 18,^4.13 

September 16,144.4 

October *. 19,196.55 

November .* 19,493.81 

December 18,4a{9.5i 

Total 180,glL4y    I 

Approxim&te  value  in  United  States  gold y3,33Ei,€B8 
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uar  OF  xiroifa  companies  established  at  the  gold  mines  of 

VENEZUELAN  GUATANA. 
CRUSHING  AND  PRODUCING  GOLD. 

Bl  Callao  Company,  60  gkamps ;  Yenezaelaa  company. 
Ohile  Gold  Mining  Gompany,  40  stamps ;  English  company. 
Potosi  Gk>ld  Mining  Company,  50  stamps ;  English  company. 
Nacapai  Gold  Mining  Company,  50  stamps :  English  company. 
Tenezoela  Panama  Company,  50  stamps ;  English  company. 

DEVELOPING  THEIR  MINES. 

Aliaoza  de  Cicapra  Company,  40  stamps ;  English  company. 

Callao  Bis  Company,  20  stamps ;  English  company. 

laEoreka  Company,  25  stamps;  French  company. 

Botivar  Hill  Company,  no  mill ;  French  company. 

Vest  Callao,  no  mill ;  English. 

Cicapra  and  Mercedes,  no  mill ;  English. 

La  Union  Company,  mill  ordered ;  Venezuelan. 

La  Segora  Company,  mill  ordered  ;  French. 

La  Victoria,  mill  ordered ;  English. 

5ew  Callao,  mill  ordered ;  English. 

Santa  Bosa  Company,  20  stamps;  Venezuelan. 

STOPPED  FOR  WANT  OF  CAPITAL. 

Vaeva  Hansa  Company,  40  stamps ;  Venezuelan  company. 
El  Tigre  Company,  20  stamps ;  Venezuelan  company. 
Sao  Lais  Company,  20  stamps ;  Venezuelan. 
La  Concordia  Company,  20  stamps ;  English. 
El  Arbolito  Company,  no  mill ;  Venezuelan. 
Sao  Salvador,  no  mill ;  Venezuelan. 

JOHN  DALTON, 

C(m9uL 
JwiTBD  States  Consulate, 

Ciudad  Bolivar,  Venezuela^  February  18,  1884. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CAMPBELL. 


have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  notes  upon  the  trade  of 
Lterey^  which  may  be  interesting  to  the  manufacturers  and  mer- 
its as  well  as  to  the  general  readers  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
ter  of  impossibility  to  obtain  minute  and  accurate  statistics  in  some 
te  l>raDChe8  of  trade  of  Monterey,  as  those  engaged  therein  keep  no 
-re^vd^ted  accounts,  while  others  for  reasons  peculiar  to  themselves 
br  to  withhold  the  desired  data.  Therefore  in  some  instances  we 
pompelled  to  give  generalities  and  approximate  estimates. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

( -mlW  b€  observed  from  the  following  comparative  statement  of  ex- 
t8  and  imports  of  Monterey,  that  the  imports  greatly  exceed  the  ex- 
Is,  which  difference  is  increasing  rapidly  every  year.    The  greater 
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part  of  these  imports  are  from  the  United  States,  and  since  the  recipro-*^^ 
city  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  has  been  ratified,  th^,^ 
trade  between  the  two  countries  will  be  increased  tenfold,  at  least,  withi^^^ 
twelve  months  after  the  treaty  becomes  operative. 

Exports  to  the  United  States. — The  principal  exports  from  the  poi 
of  Monterey  to  the  United  States  are:  ixtle,  horsehair,  goat  skii 
pecans,   lead    and    silver  bullion,  sarsaparilla,  horses,   mules,  catt^^^ 
beans,  peas,  pilloncillo  or  crude  sugar,  and  oranges.    Of  these,  ix^^j^ 
stock,  horse-hair,  and  goat  skins  constitute  the  bulk.    More  of  the  le^^ 
and  silver  bullion  is  shipped  to  England,  on  account  of  the  excessfive 
rate  of  tariff  charged  on  such  by  the  United  States  Government.    'Vte 
calfskins  are  all  exported  to  France,  because  they  claim  that  they  ^t 
a  better  price  for  them  and  in  return  secure  skins  much  better  taoDaf 
for  a  less  price  than  in  any  other  country. 

Imports  from  the  United  States, — The  principal  articles  imported  from 
the  United  States  are  barbed  wire  for  fencing,  plows  and  other  agri- 
cultural implements,  iron,  blacksmith  and  carpenters'  tools,  tin  wi 
tinware,  axes,  hatchets,  hammers,  nails,  brads,  scissors,  butts,  hingeSi 
locks,  smoothing-irons,  crimpingmachines,  bells  of  all  kinds,  cutlery, 
cane-mills,  corn-mills,  coffee-mills,  wind-mills,  pumps,  straw  andhaj 
cutters,  cornshellers,  all  the  irons  for  carriages  and  wagons,  iroo 
safes,  scales,  wheelbarrows,  scrapers,  spades,  shovels,  chains,  haneB^ 
woodenware  of  all  kinds,  ax-handles,  brooms,  oak  and  hickory  f(X 
manufacture  of  wagons  and  carriages,  coal  oil,  lamps  and  lanteniiy 
glassware  of  various  kinds,  clocks  and  watches,  silver  plated  waiti 
printing-presses,  letter-presses,  wrapping-pa})er,  paper  sacks,  stationeij, 
fire-arms  of  every  description,  |»unpowder,  blasting-powder,  shot,  capi) 
cartridges,  dynamite,  turniture,  lumber,  sewing-machines;  dry  goodif 
as  towels,  bleached  domestics,  sheetings,  shirting,  calico,  cottonadeii 
oil-cloth,  drugs  and  chemicals  of  all  classes,  toilet  articles,  paints,  Tarn- 
ishes, oils,  brushes,  tobacco,  corn,  cotton,  hay,  butter,  cheese,  crackerSt 
pickles,  canned  meats,  whisky,  ice,  sugari( refined),  condensed  milk, Ac 

Agricultural  implements. — The  principal  wholesale  hardware  stOTea  to 
Monterey  are  those  of  Rodolf,  Dresel  &  Co.,  and  Vinda  de  Santiago 
Langstroth.    Both  carry  very  heavy  stocks.     They  imported  last  year? 

1883,  2,254  Ameiican  plows;  Dresel  &  Go.  1,854,  and  Lanstroth  40fc 
They  import  very  largely  from  the  United  States,  and  keep  on  haod 
every  description  of  American  agricultural  implements,  hardware,  catr 
lerj',  &c.,  which  are  coming  more  into  demand  every  year,  and  hat* 
almost  entirely  driven  out  of  this  market  the  English  and  German  goodi 
which  formerly  had  a  monopoly.    From  January  1,  1883,  to  March  1, 

1884,  the  Mexican  National  Eailroad  delivered  at  Monterey  228  ea^ 
loads  of  macliinery  and  agricultural  implements  shipped  from  the  Unitei 
States. 

Seuing-machines, — Among  the  sewing-machines  sold  here  we  find  the 
Singer,  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  Leader,  White,  l^ew  Home,  Bemington,  WQ- 
son,  Davis,  and  Domestic.  From  the  most  reliable  information  that  I 
can  obtain  the  Singer  Company,  of  which  Mr.  F.  M.  Hagner  is  the  man- 
ager here,  employ  at  this  place  thirteen  men  and  eight  wagons.  Thej 
sold  in  1883  1,800  machines  in  this  district.  There  were  alx>at  5,000 
macliines  of  all  kinds  sold  that  year,  and  the  work  goes  bravely  on. 

Kerosene. — The  importation  of  kerosene  oil  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
article.  From  the  1st  of  January,  1883,  to  1st  of  March,  1884,  there  were 
160,070  gallons  received  at  this  depot,  the  duties  on  which  aggregated 
$43,209.90.    It  retails  at  75  cents  a  gallon.    I  inclose  a  tabulated  state- 
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MDt  of  quantities,  &c.,  of  each  month  during  that  year.  As  this  is  re- 
eved of  duties  by  the  treaty  lately  ratified  the  quantity  consumed  last 
ear  will  be  doubled,  at  least,  during  another  year,  which  fact  will,  of 
onrse,  give  a  healthy  impetus  to  the  sale  of  lamps  and  the  like.  A  great 
leal  of  the  oil  imported  is  very  much  adulterated,  causing  the  lamps  to 
:ive  an  exceedingly  poor  light.  The  people  are  complaining  constantly 
bbont  it. 

Windmills. — ^The  demand  for  windmills  is  fast  increasing.  Messrs. 
La  Grange  &  Bro.,  agents  for  them  here,  sold  47  in  last  two  mouths.  One 
i>f  tiiemost  interesting  items  of  trade  of  Monterey  is  that  of  paper. 

Paper  and  stationery. — Up  to  a  short  time  ago  most  of  the  stationery 

md  here  was  imported  from  Europe,  principally  from  France,  but  the 

impertations  of  paper  from  the  United  states  have  made  wonderful 

Btndes  in  the  last  twelve  months.   In  twenty  months,  extending  from 

January  1,  1882,  to  November  1, 1883,  there  were  imported  to  Monterey 

ftbout  525,579  pounds  of  paper  and  stationery,  such  as  writing  paper, 

vnppiDg  paper,  blank  l>ooks,  &c.    The  duties  alone  on  said  quantity 

of  paper  amounted  to  $44,933.86.     I  inclose  a  table  of  particulars, 

taken  from  the  books  of  the  custom-house  at  Monterey.    This  should 

be  a  very  important  topic  for  the  manufacturers  of  paper  in  the 

United  States.     And  as  paper  is  not  included  on  the  free  list  con- 

Wned  in  the  recently  ratified  treaty  between  the  two  republics,  it 

jDay  be  worth  the  while  of  some  of  the  capitalists  in  the  States  to  look 

D»to  the  propriety  and  profits  of  building  a  paper-mill  in  this  part  of 

Mexico.    There  are  but  six  paper-mills  in  the  republic ;  four  in  the  city 

tf  Mexico,  one  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  one  in  Guadalsyara,  in  the  State  of 

<^aIiAOD,  which  leaves  Central,  North,  and  East  Mexico  without  any.  The 

^  at  Guadalajara  in  one  year  manufactured  80,002  reams  of  writing 

*5d  wrapping  paper,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  it  used  888,550  pounds 

^  material  at  a  cost  of  $54,693.24.    The  price  of  labor  ranges  from  25 

^ts  to  $1  a  day,  according  to  the  class  and  skill  of  the  laborers.    Mexi- 

^  women  could  be  very  profitably  employed  in  such  a  factory.    They 

^  intelligent,  ingenious,  and  industrious.    Material  suitable  for  the 

K^afacture  of  paper  is  very  abundant  in  the  country.    Fibrous  plants 

Pt>w  luxuriantly  throughout  the  whole  land.    The  wholesale  price  per 

Jto  of  25  pounds,  22  by  32,  of  paper  for  newspaper  purposes,  is  from 

teiSO  to  $6.20  in  Monterey.    Writing  paper  ranges  from  $2.50  to  $12  a 

^^tai.    Envelopes  sell  at  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  a  hundred,  and  manila 

94)er,  24  by  32,  and  thin,  at  $12  a  ream.    These  data  are  reliable,  and  I 

tkmk  will  prove  valuable  to  paper  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

Exports  from  Monterey  to  the  United  States  since  January  1, 1884, 

xmsisting  ofixtle,  goat  and  kid  skins,  horse-hair  and  horses,  amounted 

1  value  to  the  sum  of  $20,673.02. 

ROBERT  C.  CAMPBELL, 

Consul. 
Vkitbd  States  Consulate, 

Monterey  J  Mexico^  April  10, 1884. 
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Imports  of  ooal  oil  at  Monterey  from  the  United  States  from  Janu/ory  1,  18S3,  to  Marek 

1,  1H84. 


Date. 


Kamber  of 

OMM. 


1888. 

jMiaary ^ 

Vebmary 

ICMch 

^.:::::::::;;::;::::;:;:;:: 

Jane 

July 

▲ngust 

September 

October 

Kovember 

Deoember 

Total 

1884. 

Janitary 

February 

Total 

1888 

1884 

Grand  total 


Number  of 
KaUona. 


2,812 

1,061 

1,302 

805 

522 

806 

785 

456 

708 

1,078 

1,115 

1,408 


11,888 


2,884 
1,780 


4,U4 


11,883 
4,U4 


16,007 


28,120 

10,610 

13,020 

8,960 

5,220 

3,060 

7,850 

4.660 

7,030 

10,780 

11.180 

14,080 


118.830 


28,840 
17,800 


41,140 


118,830 
41.140 


160,070 


^Kilograma. 


84,800 
81,880 
80,060 
11,850 
15,600 
0.180 
22,050 
18,680 
21,080 
82,840 
83,450 
42,240 


856,790 


70.020 
88,400 


103,420 


356.790 
108,420 


CnatoBS 
dutiea. 


460,210 


•7,502  48 
2,804  70 
3, 615  48 
1,007  50 
1,400  40 


1,074  50 
1,281  28 
1.806  10 
2.010  00 
8,00)50 
8,801  00 


82.102  10 


0.801  80 
4.800  00 


11,107  80 


82.102  10 
11,107  00 


43.200  00 


.ij 
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COMMERCE  AHD  INDUSTRIES  OF  ASIA  MINOR. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  STEVENS,  OF  SMYRNA. 

IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  imports  in  Smyrna  from  all  countries  during  1883 
amounted  to  $21,074,939,  being  an  increase  of  $3,907,515  over  the  im- 
ports during  the  previous  year.  This  increase  is  mainly  upon  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  which  were  imported  in  larger  quantities  than  usual,  in 
order  to  make  up. the  deficiency  in  the  stock  and  supply  the  demand  of 
inland  markets,  viz :  Cloths,  $391,800 ;  coffee,  $230,530 ;  cotton  yam, 
$462,400 ;  drugs,  $645,000 ;  hardware  and  iron  tools,  $245,410 ;  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  $725,660 ;  woolen  goods,  $474,400. 

EXPORTS. 

The  aggregate  value  of  exports  from  Smyrna  during  the  year  1883 
amounted  to  $20,045,955,  being  an  Increase  of  $2,737,303,  or  more  than 
15  per  cent,  over  the  exports  during  the  previous  year,  due  chiefly  to  the 
large  crops  of  barley,  beans,  cotton,  figs,  opium,  raisins,  and  valonia. 

THE   CROPS  OF  1883. 

The  very  considerable  increase  in  the  trade  of  Smyrna  is  the  result  of 
unusually  abundant  crops.  The  previous  season  of  1882  was  a  very  dry 
one,  and  the  crops  correspondingly  light.  For  several  seasons,  prior  to 
1882,  swarms  of  locusts  had  made  havoc  in  many  districts,  largely  di- 
minishing the  yield.  But  during  the  winter  of  1883  the  rainfall  was 
abundant,  and  was  followed  in  March  and  April  by  copious  showers. 

For  all  the  staple  crops,  except  figs  and  raisins,  the  weather  continued 
favorable  until  harvest  time,  and  the  yield  in  both  quantity  and  quality 
was  above  the  av^erage.  Heavy  showers  during  the  last  of  August  im- 
paired somewhat  the  quality  of  the  fig  and  raisin  crbps,  these  fruits  re- 
quiring dry  and  sunny  weather  from  May  until  they  are  gathered  in 
September. 

MOVING  THE   CROPS. 

• 

From  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  in  July  until  the  end  of  tbe  year 
the  two  lines  of  railway  which  connect  Smyrna  with  the  interior  have 
been  operated  at  their  fullest  capacity  in  moving  the  crops.  One  line, 
the  Ottoman  Railroad,  skirts  the  valley  of  the  Cayster,  then  crosses  the 
Dynma  hills  to  Aidin  and  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Meander  beyond,  a 
distance  of  152  miles.  The  other  follows  the  valley  of  the  Hermus  to 
Alasheir,  a  distance  of  104  miles.  Both  lines  are  managed  by  English- 
men. When  first  constructed  neither  line  was  remunerative,  but  both 
must  now  pay  good  dividends. 

TRADE   WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  return  of  trade  with  the  United  States  for  the  year  1883,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  1882,  shows  a  decrease  of  imports  of  $14,274,  due  to 
the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  American  alcohol,  and  an  increase  of 
$603,331  in  the  exports,  largely  made  up  by  the  increase  in  the  exports 
of  figs,  licorice  root,  and  opium,  which  in  the  aggregate  amounts  to  over 
half  a  million  dollars. 
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IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Tarkish  GoverDment,  in  imitation  of  France  and  Germany,  has 
excluded  the  importation  of  American  pork ;  but  this  does  not  prevent 
the  transshipment,  via  English  ports,  of  American  hams  to  this  market, 
where  thereis  a  considerable  demand  for  them.    American  cheese,  canned 
goods,  cored  fish,  &c.,  reach  Smyrna  via  England,  and  do  not  always 
appear  among  the  direct  imports  from  the  United  States.    A  dealer  in 
these  articles  estimates  the  value,  in  round  numbers,  of  the  sewing  ma- 
chines of  American  manufacture  put  upon  this  market  during  the  pa«t 
year  at  $4,()00 ;  of  spout  and  force  pumps,  $4,000 ;  of  clocks,  $1,000;  of 
preserved  and  canne<l  meats,  $600;  of  agricultural  im])lemeuts,  $200; 
oi  patent  medicines,  $1,000 ;  but  by  properly  directed  efforts  he  believes 
tbe  trade  in  all  these  articles  might  be  largely  increased.    He  is  con- 
vinced, moreover,  that  were  the  improved  farming  tools  and  other  labor- 
saving  devices  of  American  manufacture  once  fairly  introduced  here 
they  would  find  a  pi-ofitable  market.    To  this  end,  however,  one  thing 
is  indispensable,  viz,  manufacturers  and  dealers  must  not  only  begin  by 
makiDg  consignments  largely  on  their  own  account,  but  they  must  be 
content  to  wait  a  long  time  for  returns.    Long  credits  are  the  rule  in 
ibis  conntry.    By  pursuing  a  similar  course,  English,  Austrian,  German, 
and  French  manufacturers  have  secured  almost  a  monopoly  of  this  mar- 
ket in  such  articles  as  clocks,  watches,  stoves,  furniture,  carriages,  musi- 
cal instruments,  sewing  machines,  pumps,  churns,  &c.    Turkey,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  not  a  manufacturing  country,  and  is,  perforce,  a  large 
purchaser  in  foreign  markets. 

American  petroleum. — Among  the  imports'  from  the  United  States, 
petroleum  holds  the  first  place,  notwithstanding  Russian  competition, 
carried,  in  some  instances,  beyond  the  bounds  of  fairness,  as  1  bave  here- 
tofore had  occasion  to  make  known  to  the  Department.  The  imports 
of  American  petroleum  during  1883  show  an  increiise  of  37,083  cases 
over  1882.  The  failure  thus  far  to  supplant  this  article  with  the  pro- 
dacts  of  the  wells  from  Baku  is  due  to  its  superior  quality.  The  Russian 
article  has  a  veiry  rank  smell  when  used  for  illuminating  purposes. 
With  an  article  equally  as  good — and  this  may  be  secured  by  improved 
methods  of  refining — the  Russians  could  supplant  us  in  this  market. 
It  behooves  American  manufacturers,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  quality 
of  their  shipments,  and.  if  possible,  without  raising  the  price,  to  improve 
it.  By  keeping  to  this  policy  they  may  remain  masters  of  the  situation 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Alcohol. — American  alcohol  is  losing  its  hold  upon  this  piarket,  the  im- 
ports having  fallen  from  2,590  barrels  in  1882  to  only  50  barrels  in  1883. 
Aastrian  and  Russian  grain  spirits  are  now  in  favor,  it  would  seem, 
with  manufacturers  of  raJci  (mastic  brandy),  on  account  of  their  cheap- 
ness. 

American  cottons. — These  continue  in  favor  here,  notwithstanding  the 
many  English  imitations  and  counterfeits.  Their  superiority  is  gener- 
ally couched,  but  complaint  is  made  by  some  merchants  that  American 
mannfacturers  do  not  understand  the  needs  of  this  market  in  the  matter 
of  form,  quality,  and  price.  One  merchant  who  imports  heavily  from 
£nglaud  said  to  me,  ''  If  your  manufacturers  would  put  in  a  thread  or 
two  less,  reduce  the  width,  and  put  up  in  packages  double  the  usual 
size,  making  the  price  to  correspond,  they  might  monopolize  this  mar- 
ket." He  complained  that  American  goods  were  not  well  packed  for 
abipment,  and  that  on  this  account  importers  here  were  frequently 
losers. 
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EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  to  the  United  States  are  licorice-ro 
wool,  opium,  figs,  carpets  and  rugs,  and  emery-stone.  Some  facts  whi 
I  have  gathered  with  regard  to  several  of  these  articles  may,  I  thii 
be  appropriately  given  here,  and  perhaps  prove  valuable  to  dealers  a 
consumers  in  the  United  States. 

Licorice-root — The  export  of  licorice-root  to  the  United  States  t 
past  year  aggregated  $649,057,  against  $471,028  in  1882.  The  quality 
the  root  grown  in  this  province  is  excellent,  and  the  faeilities  for  its  p 
duction  almost  unrivaled.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  production 
under  the  almost  exclusive  control  of  one  or  two  firms  which,  by  r 
son  of  their  great  wealth  and  priority  of  possession,  have  been  abl€ 
maintain  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  traffic,  although  they  hold  no 
elusive  title  to  it.  Recently,  efforts  have  been  made  to  break  down  1 
monopoly,  with  what  success  remains  to  be  seen.  I  feel  sure  that  w 
our  American  manufacturers  to  establish  an  agency  here  and  make  c 
tracts  directly  with  the  small  proprietors  in  the  licorice-growing  ci 
tricts  for  a  term  of  years,  they  would  be  able  to  save  j'early  no  i 
considerable  sum.  American  purchasers  of  emery-stone,  and  dealers 
other  products  of  this  country,  might  also  reap  no  small  advantage  h 
the  establishment  of  agencies  here,  presided  over  by  sagacious,  go-ahea 
native  Americaus. 

Opium. — This  not  inconsiderable  product  of  Asia  Minor  reaches  foreig 
buyers,  through  tlie  port  of  Smyrna,  only  as  it  suits  the  supposed  ii 
terest  of  two  or  three  parties  who  are  usually  able  to  control  the  loca 
market.  American  buyers  at  the  places  of  production  might  brei^  a 
the  monopoly,  or  at  least  secure  better  terms  than  are  possible  node 
the  present  regimen. 

Wool. — The  wool  market  is  also  coatrolled  by  a  few  oi>erator8,  an 
there  is,  I  fear,  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  the  low  prices  for  carpi 
wools  steadily  maintained  have  a  close  relationship  to  the  graduate 
duties  levied  under  our  tariff  laws.  Wool  is  brought  here  fi»m  Syrif 
and  reshipped  to  foreign  markets. 

EMERY  MINES  AND  EXPORTS. 

As  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  annual  product  of  the  emery  mioa 
of  this  province  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  as  it  is  the  sixth* 
tide  in  point  of  value  thus  exported,  some  facts  bearing  upon  thispr 
duction  may  not  come  amiss.  For  many  years  one  or  two  parties  hoi 
ing  concessions  from  the  Government  maintained  a  virtual  monopo" 
of  the  emery-mining  industry,  and  kept  up  prices  accordingly,  tl 
rough  stone  being  sold  at  the  rate  of  £16  sterling  per  ton.  To  day, — 
sterling  per  ton  is  an  average  price.  How  much  of  this  falling  on 
price  is  due  to  competition,  deterioration,  or  decrease  of  consumptio 
can  only  be  estimated.  The  mines  are  worked  either  under  "firmaitf 
or  concessions,  obtained  Irom  the  Government  only  with  difficulty  as: 
large  expense,  or  through  contracts  made  with  the  '*  estates  of  t^^ 
Church  Ottoman,"  known  as  "vacouf."  In  the  latter  category  aretb 
mines  of  "  Gumnah  Dagh,"  near  Sokia,  and  about  four  hours  distao 
from  the  station  of  Azizie,  on  the  line  of  the  Ottoman  Railway,  whid 
station  is  about  7  miles  from  Ephesus.  These  mines  pay  to  ih 
"  vacouf "  a  royalty  of  so  much  per  ton  on  all  the  ore  extracted,  whkl 
is  transported  on  mules  and  donkeys  to  the  station  at  Azizie,  and  take 
thence  to  Smyrna  by  rail.    The  road  from  the  mines  to  the  station  bcai 
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very  rough  and  over  moantains,  camels  cannot  be  employed,  a  serious 
drawback,  inasmuch  as  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  mule  is  only  equal  to 
aboat  one-ninth  of  a  ton.    The  quantity  of  emery  yet  unmined  in  these 
quarries  of  the  Gumnah  Dagh  is  large,  but  the  quality  is  below  the 
standiurd.    There  is  a  large  proportion  of  green  and  vitreous  looking 
stone,  and  the  best  specimens,  when  tested,  are  found  not  to  be  as  hard 
as  those  from  the  Cosbunar  and  Thyra  mines,  although  the  grain  is  fine 
and  clear  from  foreign  matter.    The  Thyra  mines,  known  as  the  aliogali, 
are  located  on  a  range  of  hills  between  Cosbunar  and  Thyra,  within 
foor  and  one-half  hours  by  camel  from  Cosbunar  to  station  on  Ottoman 
Bailway,  40  miles  from  Smyrna.    They  are  operated  by  several  parties 
under  concessions  from  the  Turkish  Government,  for  a  term  of  ninety- 
'nine  years.    Formerly  large  quantities  of  excellent  emery  were  taken 
out,  bat  of  late  years  it  has  become  difficult  to  extract  the  ore,  which 
iBooiiTeyed  on  the  backs  of  donkeys  to  the  plain.    At  the  foot  of  this 
i^ge  of  hills  is  the  Coursak  mine,  a  large,  irregular  bed  of  emery,  not 
a  lode,  mixed  with  earth.    It  is  easy  of  extraction,  no  powder  being  re- 
Qoired,  but  is  covered  with  from  15  to  26  feet  of  silt,  the  accumulation 
of  ages.    This  mine  is  not  as  productive  as  formerly,  and  considerable 
of  the  stone  is  inferior,  being  more  or  less  oxidized,  the  deteriorating 
element  in  all  emery  stone  found  in  a  loose  state.    Much  of  this  inferior 
Quality  of  stone  finds  a  market  in  Germany  and  the  United  States.    In 
all  emery  deposits  there  is  the  risk  of  a  sudden  exhaustion  of  the  ore. 
rhis  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  difficulty  of  procuring  conces- 
sions, the  peculiarities  of  Turkish  laws,  and  the  export  duty  of  20  per 
cent.,  calculated  at  the  selling  price  in  Europe,  does  not  encourage  enter- 
prise in  the  direction  of  oi>ening  up  new  mines,  or  deepening  old  ones, 
althoagh  experience  proves  that  the  best  emery  comes  from  the  great- 
est depths.     Moreover,  the  mineral  in  the  best  lodes  is  so  compacted 
and  cemented  by  a  calcareous  deposit  produced  by  filtration  that  shot- 
holes  can  only  be  bored  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  drills  being  very  great.    The  use  of  dynamite  having  been  pro- 
hibited, the  only  explosive  agent  permitted  the  concessionnaire  is  a 
very  inferior  kind  of  blasting-powder  furnished  by  the  Government. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  exports  of  emery-stone  from  the 
port  of  Smyrna  during  1883 : 


Whither  exported. 


Qaantity  ex-    Average  ex- 
port^ porto  of 
daring  IS&i.      late  years. 


^yjtalM j  "^',300 

25W I  973 

JSP^ 342 

cSS* 208 

2SS&::::::;:::;::::::::::::;:::::::::::.:::^  ''i 

Totol ;  10,825 


Tons. 

2,100 

4,200 

350 

70 

140 

70 

70 

7,000 


Increase.     Decrease. 


Tont.  Tom. 

3,200   

350 

623  

272    

68    

60    

48 

3,825    


SMYBNA  CARPETS  AND  RUGS. 


As  there  is  a  considerable  trade  with  the  United  States  in  Turkish 
caipets,  some  jMurticulars  bearing  upon  the  various  kinds,  qualities,  and 

Cof  tboee  manufactured  in  this  province  may  not  come  amiss. 
are  of  three  kinds,  named  after  the  respective  localities  in  which 
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they  are  manafactared,  as  follows :  Oachac,  Ghiordes^  and  Ooula.    I 
begiu  with  the 

Ouch€U)  carpets. — The  manafactiire  of  carpets  at  Oachac  has  taken  of  late 
years  a  large  extension.  Thas,  some  ten  years  ago  tlie  production,  whi<di 
did  not  exceed  750,000square  feet  peryearfWas  amply  sufBcient  to  supply 
the  demand  for  exportation ;  at  present,  however,  this  locality  sappUes 
to  commerce  annually  about  902,000  square  feet  of  carpets  entiitdy 
woven  with  wool.  These  carpets  are  greatly  appreciated  in  forei|rn  mar- 
kets on  account  of  the  good  quality  of  the  materials,  beauty  of  the  pat- 
terns, and  durability  of  the  colors.  The  wholesale  prices,  which  vaij 
according  to  the  quality  of  wool,  size,  pattern,  dyes;  and  finish  of  manu- 
facture, run  from  22  to  44  cents  in  gold  per  square  foot.  This  locality 
produces  also  about  50,000  square  feet  per  year  of  kilims  (carpets  of  in- 
ferior quality),  the  exportation  of  which  varies  with  the  fluctuating 
demand  abroad.  The  prices  vary  from  14  to  19  cents  in  gold  per  sqnaie 
foot. 

The  exportation  of  Ouchac  carpets  is,  by  approximation,  distributed 
as  follows : 


CountrifiR  RaIm         Square  feet  i         Total 

couninen.  Bales.      [     ^^  y^^       |  gq,„^^  ^^ 


i 


Sngland 430 

France 600 

United  States,  Italy,  Austria.  Efi:ypt,  and  Turkey 780 


700  I  S01.tM 

500  2»lLt» 

450  I  3SUM9 


ToUl  I  1,710 M2.M9 


i 

These  902,000  square  feet,  estimated  at  an  everage  of  33  cents  in  gold   ] 
each,  represent  an  aggregate  value  of  $297,660. 

Ohiordes  carpets  and  rugs. — The  factories  of  this  locality  compete  in 
activity  with  those  of  Ouchac  in  order  to  be  able  to  supply  the  demand 
of  their  products  abroad.    The  manufacture  of  Ghiordes  carpets  and 
rugs,  which  in  1873  wa^  about  175,000  square  feet  per  year,  has  consid-  < 
erably  increased  since,  and  now  amounts  to  nearly  275,000  square  ; 
feet.    They  are  sold  at  wholesale  prices  varying  from  26^  to  303  cents  \ 
in  gold  per  square  foot.    They  are  woven  with  equal  parts  of  wool  and 
cotton,  and  are  not,  for  this  reason,  as- strong  as  those  of  Ouchac;  still 
they  have  the  preference  with  certain  classes  of  buyers  on  account  of 
their  cheapness,  the  brightness  of  their  colors,  and  the  tastefulness  of 
their  patterns. 

The  perfection  reached,  in  a  short  period,  by  the  workmen  of  Ohiordes 
in  the  imitation  of  Persian  rugs,  demonstrates  their  cleverness  and  per- 
severance. It  places  them  on  a  footing  with  the  best  weavers  in  Eu- 
rope, and  presages  prosperous  times  for  their  country  In  an  early  fbtine. 
The  importing  markets  are : 


United  Stotes 

France 

England 

Austria,  Italy, 

Total... 


Countries. 

Bales. 

Square  feet 
per  bale. 

TMd 
egoMifcA 

180 
58 
64 

100 

1,150 
600 
766 
606 

MM 
14.  Ml 

4llM 

MLMI 

,nd  Turkey 

342 

m^m 
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Which,  at  an  average  price  of  $0,286.  gives  $78,592.80  for  the  value 
of  the  whole  manufactare. 

Caula  carpets  and  rugs.— Coulsb  produces  yearly  about  540,000  square 
feet  of  carpets  and  rugs  of  a  great  variety  of  qualities,  sizes,  and  pat- 
terns. The  textile  stuffs  worked  upon  are  hemp  or  jute  and  wool;  the 
dyes  used  are  inferior  vegetable  colors  and  aniline  dyes. 

The  Coola  workmen  imitate  quite  closely  the  Persian  and  other  pat- 
terns of  Eastern  origin,  but  owing  to  the  variety  of  their  products  and 
the  poor  quality  of  materials  ns^,  they  flood  the  market  with  inferior 
and  low-pribed  articles.  The  carpets  and  rugs  woven  entirely  with 
hemp  are  usually  sold  by  the  piece ;  those  made  with  equal  parts  of 
hemp  and  wool,  by  the  piece  or  on  measurement,  according  to  bargain; 
flie  carpets  made  entirely  of  wool,  and  usually  of  large  dimensions,  on 
measurement. 

The  approximate  proportion  in  the  manufacttare  of  these  three  kinds 
of  carpets  and  rugs,  as  well  as  their  respective  wholesale  prices,  are: 


Kinds. 


Sqc.refeet.l.P'i^g" 


HMnpen  carpets  and  mgs 

~^«mp  aad  wool  carpets  and  mgs 

Total 


426,500 
85,000 
28,500 


$0. 1056: 
0. 2112: 
0. 8168: 


540,000 


Vslue. 


$45,038  40 

17, 052  00 

0,028  80 


72, 010  20 


The  exx>ortation  ot  tne  uouia  cari)ets  and  rugs  is  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : 


Coontries. 


Bales. 


Square  feet 
per  bale. 


Xtaly.  Sgypii  and  Turkey. 


216 
144 

180 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

540 

Total 
square  feet. 


216.000 
144,000 
180,000 

540,000 


TT'liich,  at  an  average  of  $0.1334  equals  $72,036. 

MANUFAOTUEE  OF  SMYRNA  WINES. 

li'ot^witbstanding  the  extensive  cultivation  of  grapes,  large  quantities 
£  irhicb  are  exported  to  France  and  Italy,  and  there  converted  into 
only  about  5,000,000  gallons  of  wine  were  manufactured  here  last 
and  that  of  an  inferior  quality.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
rliy'sood  wine  should  not  be  made  here.  So  thinking,  some  German 
ApitAliats  have  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  interior,  where 
liey  'Will  place  a  German  colony  and  proceed  to  the  manufacture  of 
rixies  on  a  large  scale.  The  scheme,  if  successful,  will  no  doubt  attract 
k  large  Oerman  population  and  thus  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
Stis  conntry. 

NEW  TARIFF  REGULATIONS. 

Iliave  been  shown  the  schedule  of  the  new  tariff  regulations  which  it 
^  proposed  to  put  in  operation  next  July.  If  this  draft  is  adopted  it 
canTifTt  fiftil  to  act  disastrously  upon  American  trade  with  Smyrna,  since 
ft  diacriminates  against  nearly  every  article  produced  or  manufactured 
b  tlie  United  States  for  which  there  is  a  market  in  Turkey. 

DISMAY i 
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The  new  quay  tariff  appears  to  give  satisfaction.  Under  it  there  1^ 
a  reduction  of  from  12  to  25  per  cent,  in  former  charges  and  a  mo^*^ 
equal  distribution.  Before  the  new  arrangement  merchants  doitig 
business  with  America  were  constantly  complaining  of  exactions  on  the 
part  of  the  quay  company.  Since  its  adoption  I  have  not  had  occasion 
to  make  a  single  protest. 

FRAUDULENT  PRACTICES  IN  THE  FRUIT  TRADE. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit — figs  and  raisins — is  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  the  wealth  of  this  province.    The  figs  of  Smyrna  command  die 
markets  of  Europe  and  America.    The  raisin  product  is  also  in  great 
favor  abroad.    Inasmuch  as  large  quantities  of  these  fruits  are  annaally 
exported  to  the  United  States,  I  desire  to  put  home  dealers  upon  their 
guard  against  an  imposition  which  has  come  into  practice  among  a 
certain  class  of  small  dealers  here.    Formerly  the  market  price  of  frait 
for  export  was  governed  by  the  size  of  the  crop,  its  quality,  and  the 
number  of  the  orders  from  abroad.    It  is  somewhat  different  now.   A- 
class  of  dealers  having  little  or  no  capital  enter  into  correspondence 
and  effect  sales  in  foreign  markets  in  anticipation  of  the  new  crop.  By 
this  means  they  succeed  in  getting  orders  to  buy  fruit  here  of  a  particu- 
lar description,  and,  upon  shipment,  to  draw  to  the  extent  of  TOpereent;- 
of  the  gross  amount  of  their  invoices,  it  being  agreed  that  the  balance 
is  to  be  paid  by  the  importer  after  the  sale  of  the  merchandise.    Up  to 
this  point  the  proceeding  seems  regular.    Meantime,  however,  the  loci»l 
exporter  is  not  only  carefal  to  buy  the  most  inferior  merchandise  ol^* 
tainuble,  but  also  to  overvalue  the  same  in  his  invoice,  in  order  to  000- 
elude  in  advance  his  account  with  the  foreign  importer.    In  making  hii^ 
purchase  from  the  grower  he  is  given  the  time  necessary  to  receive  tbo 
amount  (70  per  cent.)  drawn  from  the  importer,  and  thus  the  whole 
transaction,  involving  perhaps  thousands  of  dollars,  is  effected  by  the 
exporter,  who  may  not  possess  a  sou  to  his  name.    Instances  are  mi  1 
record  where  these  operators  have  falsified  the  measurement  of  ihdr  ' 
shipments,  perhaps  doubling  the  actual  quantity  and  drawing  on  the  con* 
signee  accordingly.    The  evil  effects  of  such  practices  are  far-reaching 
They  crowd  foreign  markets  with  an  inferior  article,  and  unsettle  am 
depress  legitimate  trade  both  at  home  and  abroad 

NAVIGATION  OP  SMYRNA. 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  steamers,  and  ft 
decrease  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  daring  the  year 
1883,  when  compared  with  the  traffic  of  1882.  On  the  steamers  the 
English  flag  takes  the  first  place ;  the  French  second  ;  Austrian,  thiid* 
Of  all  the  commercial  craft  loading  and  unloading  at  this  port  daring 
the  past  year  not  one  floated  the  Stars  and  Stripes ! 

W.  E.  STEVENS, 

CanfuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Smyrna,  March  24,  1884. 
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PROPOSED  CHAHGE8  IH  THE  HEW  CHUIAH  TARIFF  LAW. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  LOG  AN,  OF  VALPARAISO. 

Under  cover  of  my  dispatch  No.  123  I  sent  you  a  complete  translation 
of  the  new  Chilian  tariff,*  accoinpaiuie<l  with  some  remarks  ^oin<2^  to 
show  wherein  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  could  be  largely  bene- 
fited by  the  new  law. 

I  DOW  have  to  inform  you  that  there  is  a  probability  that  the  law  and 
tariff  will  be  repealed  by  the  present  Congress,  though  I  hope  there  will 
not  be  a  return  to  the  old  system.  The  cause  for  this  is  said  to  bo  found 
in  the  fact  that  under  the  operation  of  the  new  law  the  customs  revenue 
has  largely  decreased.  As  this  deficiency  of  revenue  could  be  remedied 
by  a  general  increase  of  rates,  I  think  there  must  be  other  reasons  of 
which  I  am  not  at  present  informed. 

If  this  repeal  be  made  I  think  it  will  be  a  cause  for  serious  regret 
amoDgonr  mercantile  and  manufacturing  community,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  some  means  may  be  found  by  which  the  Government  may  be 
enabled  to  reap  the  necessary  income  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
the  present  law,  which  I  think  is  considered  by  importers  generally  to 
be  a  very  fair  one. 

The  possible  discriminations  of  the  ^^  vista "  or  inspecting  system 
fitfmerly  in  vogue  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  American  sewing- 
niachines,  as  related  by  Mr.  Bassett,  an  American  in  that  business  iu 
Valparaiso. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  American  machine  over  that  of  any 
<^er  nation  is  universally  conceded.  The  Chilian  market  is  flooded 
^th  all  classes  of  cheap  machines  made  in  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
laod. 

In  order  to  give  these  machines  character  they  are  made  in  close  ex- 
ternal imitation  of  the  best  classes  of  American  manufacture ;  as,  how- 
6rer,  the  latter  are  conceded  by  one  and  all  to  be  the  best,  I  am  in- 
ftnned  by  Mr.  Bassett  that  it  was  the  custom  under  the  old  system,  which 
BO  protest  was  sufBcient  to  change,  to  charge  from  $5  to  $10  higher  duty 
upon  American  machines  than  upon  European  machines  of  the  same 
eputed  class,  simply  because  the  former  were  good  machines  with  an 
Btoblished  reputation  for  excellence  which  the  latter  did  not  have. 
bis  was  certainly  an  abuse  by  the  local  authorities,  and  it  operated  to 
«]oce  to  a  large  extent  the  profits  of  the  American  firms,  as  the  ma- 
lines  were  put  upon  the  market  with  a  discriminating  duty  upon  them» 
bile  the  price  to  the  buyer  was  necessarily  put  down  in  competition 
ith  the  cheaper  machine. 

I  am  told  by  Mr.  Bassett  that  he  sells  a  machine  here  which  is  re- 
lied in  I^ew  York  at  $50  gold,  for  $45  in  Chilian  currency,  which  lat- 
r  is  not  so  good  as  ours  by  from  40  to  45  per  cent. 
Under  the  new  law,  which  charges  duty  according  to  the  weight  of 
e  article,  the  American  machine  pays  an  equitable  duty  and  has  a 
ir  field  for  comi>etition  upon  its  merits. 

The  Government  of  Chili  has  no  intention,  I  am  sure,  of  discrimihat- 
gr  a^inst  American  importations,  and  the  discrimination  reported  by 
r.  Bassett  must  have  been  entirely  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
mAs  of  departments.  But  the  possibility  of  subordinates  practicing- 
i£ttir  methods  of  this  description  shows  that  the  system  is  not  a  good 
le.     It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  returned  to. 

C.  A.  LOGAN. 

liSaATION  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES, 

ValparaisOj  January  2, 1884. 

*  Published  in  Consnlar  Beports,  No.  35. 
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BRITISH  CONSULAR  SERVICE  IN  MADAGASCAB. 

REPORT  BY  ACTING  CONSUL  WHITNEY,  OF  2IADA0ASCAR. 

I  have  to  report  for  the  information  of  the  Department  that  Mr.  J. 
Hicks-Graves,  British  consul  for  Madagascar,  has  lately  made  the  fol- 
lowing appointments  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island. 

Mr.  G.  d'Emmerez  de  Charmoy,  vice-consul  at  Vohimaro,  northeast 
^K)ast ;  Mr.  E.  d'Espagnac,  vice-consul  at  Ambohitsara,  near  ngoncy, 
latitude  about  15'  15^'  south;  Mr.  A.  G.  Jones-Baylis,  vice-consul  at 
Fenoarivo,  60  miles  north  of  Tamatave ;  Mr.  Pellegrin,  vice-consal  at 
Andevoranto,  latitude  about  19'  south. 

All  these  gentlemen  have  resided  in  Madagascar  for  several  years, 
and  have  been  hiore  or  less  extensively  engaged  in  commerce  here.  The 
extent  of  their  districts  will  probably  correspond  with  that  of  the  Hova 
governors. 

Vohimaro  (Mr.  d'Emmerez). — The  chief  commercial  wealth  of  this  dis- 
trict is  said  to  be  gum-animi,  of  which  there  are  forests  not  far  from 
the  seacoast.  Bullocks  are  exported  from  Vohimaro  to  Mauritios  and 
to  E^union.    The  trade  of  Vohimaro  is  in  fact  largely  with  those  islands. 

Ambohitsara  (Mr.  d'Espagnac). — The  large  towns  in  this  district  are 
TTgoncy,  Antalaha,  and  Samba va,  in  all  of  which  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  foreign  traders.  Considerable  India  rubber  is  obtained  in  this 
district,  and  it  is  said  to  be  rich  in  gum-animi.  The  trade  of  this  district 
is  principally  with  Tamatave. 

Fenoarivo  (Mr.  Bay  lis)  is  the  second  largest  rice  port  (Mahanoroo, 
latitude  about  20'  south,  is  the  largest)  on  the  east  coast.  India-rubber 
and  hides  are  obtained  in  moderate  quantities  in  this  district.  Aside 
from  rice,  of  which  Mauritius  aud  Reunion  take  large  quantities  direct, 
the  trade  of  the  district  is  with  Tamatave. 

Andevoranto  (Mr.  Pelle^^rin). — Uofia  tiber  is  obtained  in  this  district. 
Vessels  cannot  enter  at  the  town  of  Andevoranto  on  account  of  sand- 
bars in  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  town  is  chiefly  important  from  its 
location  at  the  junction  of  several  important  highways  with  the  most 
important  road  from  this  coast  to  the  capital,  or  Antananarivo,  over 
which  road  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  traf&c  aud  travel.  Most  of 
the  trade  of  the  district  is  with  Tamatave. 

Bespecting  these  appointments  in  the  British  consular  service  I  would 
quote  the  following  from  the  Madagascar  Times,  a  paper  published  at 
the  capital,  and  owned  and  edited  by  an  Englishman: 

The  EDgliaU  comiuuQity  iu  Madagascar  will  bail  with  pleasure  the  active  measu 
lately  takeu  by  Mr.  Graves,  the  uew  counsel,  iu  appointing  vice-consuls  aU  along 
east  coast. 

British  subjects  will  no  longer  feel  in  the  abondoned  condition  in  which  they  ha' 
been  left  for  many  years. 

Foreigners  will  now  have  some  protection  against  the  petty  exactions  and  ani\ 
ances  of  subordinate  Hova  officers;  and  the  Hova  government  will  now  be  abl 
cope  with  the  lawless  and  disgraceful  proceedings  that  have  long  characterised 
commerce  on  the  east  coast,  with  the  iutention  of  defrauding  the  Queen  of 
revenue. 

There  has  been  a  British  vice-consul  at  the  port  of  Mahanoroc^ 
several  years. 

K.  M.  WHITNEY, 
Vice  and  Acting  d 
United  States  Consulate, 

Tamatave^  April  4,  1884. 
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TBICBISJR  nrVESTIGATIOlfS  IS  HOLLAND. 

REPORT  BY  VICE  AND  DEPUTY  CONSUL  VINKE,  OF  AMSTERDAM. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  a  trannlated  copy  of  a  report 
recently  made  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  of  the  Netherlands  of  cer- 
tain inspections  and  investigations  relating  to  trichinse  in  pork  im- 
jM>rte<l  from  the  United  States.  The  investigations  were  carried  on 
over  a  period  of  nearly  two  years  and  under  the  supervision  of  i>erson8 
well  qualified  for  the  task,  and  who  had  been  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose l>y  the  Government.  Of  the  investigation  in  question  a  provi- 
sional report  was  made  as  long  ago  as  November,  1882,  extracts  of 
whicli  are  embraced  in  the  report  of  Consul  Eckstein  on  '^American 
pork  in  Holland,"  transmitted  with  his  dispatch  No.  261,  of  January  11, 
1883,*  and  to  which  I  would  in  this  connection  respectfully*  refer. 

ALBERT  VINKE, 

Vice  and  Deputy  Consul. 
Unitbd  States  Consulate, 

Amsterdam^  January  30, 1884. 


TRICHINiK  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  StftatsconraDt  of  17th  instant  contains  the  following  conclusion  on  the  examina- 
ticm  relative  to  the  presence  of  trichinse  in  pork  imported  from  America: 

At  the  close  of  our  late  report,  delivered  in  October,  1882  (Staatscoiirant,  November 
3y  1^9^3•  on  an  examination  concerning  the  presence  of  trichinie  in  American  pork, 
^we  tben  promised  to  give  a  subsequent  account  of  our  unfinished  researches.  We  are 
XBO^r  enabled  to  do  so,  and  give  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  veterinary  school  of 
♦li**  second  series  of  the  tests  of  comestibles. 

Coniimualioti  of  the  report  concerning  the  teats  of  comestibles  with  trichinous  American  pork 

made  at  tke  Ryks  Veeartsenyschool  {Government  veterinary  school). 

In  my  report  dated  June  10,  1882,  is  mentioned  that  the  pigs — 

A  feu  tbe  12th  and  13th  February,  1882,  T?ith  4  hectograms  of  boiled  flesh  of  the 
■hoolclery  marked  £,  No.  64,  pretty  strongly  charged  with  trichina^  (18-10)  ;  and 

I>  fed  tbe  13th,  14th,  and  26th  of  February  and  12th  of  March  with  3  hectograms 
o£  nn1>oiled  flesh  of  the  shoulder,  marked  B,  No.  130,  moderately  charged  with  tri- 
ebinae,  remained  after  the  feeding  in  perfect  health,  and  had  gro\?n  admirably  and  were 
still  present  in  the  stable. 

Of  tlie  pig  A  I  have  taken,  October  4,  1882,  about  ei^ht  months  after  the  feeding, 
lyy  DiesDS  of  a  harpoon  made  for  the  purpose  of  examining  flesh  with  trichinm,  little 
Of  meat  firom  the  masseter^  the  carotic,  scapular,  and  femoral  muscles.  The  result  of 
tbe  microscsopio  examination  of  these  pieces,  overloaded  with  fat,  was  entirely  nega- 


JBofb  tbe  pigs  A  and  D  were  killed  the  4th  of  April,  1883,  about  fourteen  months 
^fter  jfeeding  on  trichinons  flesh.  The  next  day  a  hundred  nieces  of  pork  from  each 
of  tbe  pig*  were  examined  microscopally,  taken  from  the  following  muscles: 

Midriff,  right  half,  10;  left  half,  10 20 

Intercoetal  muscles,  right  half,  10;  left  half,  10 20 

l^umbAl  muscles,  right  half,  5 ;  left  half,  5 10 

j|^l>domio»l  muscles,  right  and  left  together 5 

d^TOtic  mnscles,  right  and  left  together 5 

Olnteal  and  femoral  muscles,  right,  5 ;  left,  5 10 

Ocolsif  mnscles,  right  and  left-  together 5 

If^yyngeal  and  glosso-pharyngeal  muscles,  right,  5 ;  left,  5 10 

^(guHieter,  right  and  left  together 5 

Bempnlar  and  brachial  mnscles,  right,  5 ;  left,  5 10 

Total  of  pieces 100 

'Published  in  Consular  Keport  No.  27,  page  130. 
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The  result  of  the  research  was  entirely  negative.  The  pigs  were  approved  for  use 
and  sold  to  a  butcher. 

A  pig  marked  E,  sound  but  misshapen  T wanting  a  foreleg),  was  twice  fed  with 
Izichinous  flesh,  cut  into  small  pieces,  which  was  eaten  eagerly. 

1st.  The  first  time  (October  6,  1882),  when  the  pie  was  four  months  old,  forty  grams 
of  anboiled  flesh,  mixed  with  a  ma^  of  rice-meal.  This  flesh  was  taken  from  the 
small  piece  of  the  gammon  A,  No.  71,  strongly  charged  with  trichin»  (5S-10)  by  care- 
fully cutting  out  a  thin  layer  of  muscular  tissue  from  the  center  of  a  slice  4  centi- 
meters thick. 

2d.  The  second  time,  the  6th  of  April,  1883,  six  months  later^  when  the  pig  was 
fully  ten  months  old,  3  hectograms  unboiled  flesh,  unmixed.  This  flesh  was  cmtained 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  former  firom  the  part  of  the  gammon  A,  No.  18,  which  was 
relatively  slightly  charged  (4-10),  but  which  was  served  in  a  seven  and  one-half  times 
greater  quantity. 

After  both  these  foddorings  the  animal  remained  healthy.  The  examination  of  the 
dead  pig  took  place  on  the  17th  of  August,  1883,  fully  ten  months  after  the  first  and 
fully  four  months  after  the  second  foddering.  It  was  performed  in  the  same  way  as 
is  stated  above  of  the  pigs  A  and  D.  The  result  of  this  examination  was  also  quite 
negatlYe. 

A.  W.  H.  WIRTZ, 

Utrecht,  November  29. 

The  conclusions  come  to  by  us  from  our  previous  researches  are,  therefore,  in  no 
wise  modified,  but  are  rather  confirmed,  by  them,  and  we  can  now,  at  the  end  of  our 
own  researches,  repeat : 

**  It  has  not  appeared  that  the  salted  pork  and  bacon,  as  brought  into  the  trade 
from  America,  offers  any  danger  to  consumers  in  this  country  of  trichinous  disease.'' 

We  must,  however,  observe  that  modifications  in  the  treatment  of  the  pork  in 
America  might  induce  modifications  in  the  condition  in  which  trichiuie  arrive  here, 
and,  therefore,  also  in  the  extent  of  the  danger  attending  the  use  of  such  meat.  It 
would,  then,  be  advisable  to  keep  constantly  on  our  guard  against  such  meat. 

This  subject,  it  is  true,  is  no  longer  of  so  great  importance  as  some  time  ago,  Ameri- 
can pork  having  much  risen  in  price  and  Dutch  pork  fallen.  Consequently,  leas  of 
this  meat  is  now  imported  in  Rotterdani  than  was  the  case  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Tel 
the^uantity,  viz,  1,113,875  kilograms,  is  certainly  considerable  enough  to  be  a  constant 
subject  of  caution. 

EGELING. 

DR.  F.  J.  DUPONT. 


Ro^a^RDrMlS^^^^^-^'lSeS- 


EMIGRATION  FROM  WUBTEMBUEO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  OATLIK,  OF  STUTTGART. 
THB  RUSH  FROM  WURTEMBURG  BEGINNING  AGAJN. 

I  find  in  a  recent  namber  of  the  New  York  Tribane  the  following : 

There  has  been  a  perceptible  increase  in  immigration  fh>m  Europe  recently,  bol 
the  agents  of  the  great  steamship  lines  do  not  think  it  will  be  so  large  thia  year  at  im 
the  remarkable  year  of  1882,  or  even  as  in  1883.  We  are  inclined  to  belicTe  that  a 
email  decrease  may  even  be  expected,  as  there  have  been  no  exceptionally  good  tiiMi 
in  this  country  to  tempt  people  to  come  over  and  settle.  Moreover,  oonaidetmtile  in- 
fluence is  being  exerted  by  the  authorities  of  certain  Govemmente  in  Knrope  to  pi 
vent  their'subjects  from  coming  to  the  United  States,  at  least  in  the  prime  of  life. 


The  perceptible  increase  of  which  the  Tribune  speaks  is,  so  fe^ 
Wurtemburg  is  concerned,  fully  corroborated  by  the  movement  now 
actually  going  on  in  this  vicinity.  As  straws  which  show  how  the  wind 
is  blowing,  I  give  herewith  translations  of  a  few  stray  paragraphs  eat 
of  late  from  the  Stuttgart  daily  papers,  viz : 

Unterturkheim,  March  12.— At  present  there  exists  here  a  furore  for  emigratiea, 
Buch  as  was  never  known  before.  Not  less  than  seven  families,  oonalating  or  about 
/orty-fivo  members  cohteroplate  leaving  this  village  shortly  to  seek  their  forioBea 
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either  in  Australia  or  North  Amerioa.  Besides  these,  a  nnmber  of  single  individaals 
are  about  to  emigrate,  and  one  bears  daily  of  others  who  are  tired  of  Europe.  Nearly 
all  the  intending  emigrants  are  wine  growers,  who,  notwithstanding  the  year's  failure, 
have  sold  out  their  vineyards  at  good  prices. 

Crailaheim,  March  33. — Emigration  to  America  fh>m  this  district  is  once  more  on 
the  increase.  A  week  ago  about  thirty  persons  left  in  one  party,  and  many  more  in- 
tend to  follow. 

Schomdorf,  March  28. — ^The  rage  for  emigration  prevails.  In  the  course  of  the 
present  week  alone,  thirty  persons  have  emigrated  ftom  this  district  to  America  and 
oiany  more  will  follow. 

Bremen,  April  1. — ^The  North  German  Lloyd  will  send  five  steamers  this  week  to 
the  United  States,  viz,  two  on  Wednesday  (one  to  New  York  and  one  to  Baltimore) 
and  three  on  Satuniay  (one  to  New  York,  and  two  to  Baltimore).  The  ships  will  carry 
in  all  about  6,000  passengers. 

Boennigheim,  April  9. — Last  week  not  less  than  twenty-three  persons  emigrated 
ifrom  here  to  America,  amons  them  two  families  comprising,  in  all,  seventeen  mem- 
ben.  May  they  find  across  the  seas  that  which  they  vainly  endeavor  to  obtain  here— 
prosperity. 

THE  OUTLOOK. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  if  already  during  the 
worst  season  of  ocean  travel  sach  a  tide  is  setting  toward  tbe  United 
States  tbe  emigration  later  on  promises  to  become  enormous,  greater 
eveo,  perfaai)8,  than  in  1882.  Germany  sends  on  an  average  one-third 
o£  all  the  emigrants  who  come  to  us,  and  Wurtemberg,  though  in  popu- 
lation forming  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  German  Empire,  has 
hitherto  famished  on  an  average  one-twelfth  of  the  German  emigrants 
vrho  (M>me.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  as  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
Wurtemberger's  inherent  tendency  to  emigrate,  that  of  all  those  persons 
born  in  tbe  kingdom  and  now  living  one-eighth  part  dwell  in  other  lands.* 

HOW  EMIOBATION  IS  CONDUCTED. 

emigration  in  Wurtemberg  is  conducted  under  Government  control 
by  royal  agents  established  at  Stuttgart,  Aalen,  Heilbronn,  and  Calw^ 
and  by  this  means  some  record,  though  only  an  approximate  one,  is  kept 
of  tbe  number  leaving.  During  the  month  of  January  of  the  present 
year  the  German  authorities  officially  registered  3,842  emigrants,  of 
-whom  only  210  were  reported  from  Wurtemberg,  or  less  than  the  aver- 
A^e.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  great  many  others  betake 
tbemselves  without  registration  to  France,  Belgium,  or  Holland,  and 
tbere  embark  without  regard  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  laws  of 
tJieir  native  kingdom.  This  renders  an  accurate  official  statement  of  the 
annual  departures  impossible,  but  the  figures  from  the  agencies  will  at 
serve  to  indicate  whether  there  is  an  increase  or  decrease  as  com- 
with  the  preceding  year.  I  hope  by  June  30  to  obtain  from  the 
varions  agents,  nine  in  number,  such  statistics  as  will  serve  to  indicate 
^rbat  the  emigration  is  to  be  for  the  current  year,  and  these  I  propose  to 
transmit  in  a  later  report.  For  the  present  I  make  this  report  as  giving 
an  early  indication  of  the  large  emigration  which  may  be  looked  for  from 
thia  section. 

CAUSES  OF  E3IIGRATI0N. 

One  great  and  never-failing  cause  of  the  emigration  from  Wurtem- 
bergy  in  feust  from  all  Germany,  is  the  steady  increase  of  population,  and 
the  preponderance  of  women  and  children  who  maj  be  classed  as  con- 
samerSy  and,  practically,  non-pnxlucers.    In  1880  in  a  population  of  about 

*Dm  Konigreic]i  WUrttemberg,  Staatsrath  Dr.  v.  Rtiuelin. 
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2,000,000  in  Wurtemberg  there  were  67,918  more  females  than 
while  minors  constituted  36.1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 
60  per  cent,  were  single  persons,  33^  per  cent,  married,  and  the  rem 
widowed  or  divorced.    As  showing  under  these  conditions  the  i 
increase  of  population,  I  subjoin  the  following  table  of  growth  in  v 
towns  from  1861  to  1880,  viz : 


Town. 


Stnttgftrt .... 

Ulm 

Heilbronn 

XMlingen  .... 
Rentlingen ... 

Cannatatt 

Ladwiffsbnrg 

Gmnnd 

Tttbingen  .... 
OoppinEen . . . 
Bavenabarg . . 

Hall ". 

Tattlingen . . . 

Biberaoh 

Bottenbnrg. . . 


Popalation. 

1861. 

1880. 

61,814 

117,808 

22.786 

83.778 

14,883 

24.44« 

15,059 

20,756 

18,440 

16,600 

7.414 

16,205 

11.201 

16,100 

8.296 

13,774 

8,708 

11.789 

6,762 

10,851 

6,817 

10,550 

6,862 

9,222 

6,897 

8,813 

5,728 

7.799 

5,906 

7.136 

The  German  bureau  of  statistics  announces  that  the  population 
empire  is  increasing  at  nearly  1  per  cent,  per  annum.  Notwithi 
ing  the  heavy  emigration  in  1881  (206,189  to  the  United  States  i 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  over  525,000.  In  a  former  i 
on  "Emigration  from  Wurtemberg '^  (see  Consular  Beports  1 
April,  1881),  I  showed  that  in  this  kingdom  for  five  years  past  ti 
cess  of  births  over  deaths  had  averaged  25,500  annually,  or  over 
cent,  of  the  population.  In  order  to  understand  that  emigration 
evitable  one  has  but  to  figure  to  himself  what  the  results  would  hi 
the  kingdom  walled  in  so  as  to  prevent  all  egress,  and  were  thiss 
rate  of  increase  in  population  allowed  to  go  on  within.  In  half  a 
ury,  the  forebodings  of  Malthus  would  be  realized,  and  men  wouli 
themselves  as  thickly  crowded  together  as  cornstalks  in  a  field 
avoid  this,  emigration  is  the  healthful  vent  provided.  This  m 
inclination  to  obtain  a  sustenance  and  to  better  his  circumstances 
the  able-bodied,  industrious  man  to  wander  away  from  the  cro^ 
weary  toilers,  and  to  spy  out  a  better  land  which  offers  him  a  larg 
ward  for  his  labor.  America  is  that  land — the  El  Dorado  of  the  Ck 
peasant's  dreams,  the  green  oasis  to  which  he  longingly  looks  fro: 
the  narrow  and  circumscribed  sphere  in  which  birth  has  placec 
This  is  the  cause  of  emigration ;  and  so  long  as  population  incr 
military  service  oppresses,  and  taxes  weigh  in  Germany,  so  Ion. 
German  emigrants  hasten  in  an  endlessly  recruited  procession  1 
shores.  "  But  they  are  happy  here  at  home,"  say  the  optimists.  " 
I  answer,  *' happy  because  they  have  never  known  better;  butii 
happiness,  compared  with  that  joy  which  comes  to  them  with  the  frf 
of  life  and  ownership  in  our  Western  woods  and  prairies.''  Their 
if  any  they  have  here,  is  in  their  ignorance  of  the  possibilities  awi 
them  there.  And  while  we  offer  such  great  blessings  to  these  mc 
yet  in  return  owe  much  to  them  or  to  their  ancestors.  Settlers 
Wurtemberg  peopled  the  rich  regions  along  the  Yadkin  and  the  I 
The  valiant  German  troops  from  Virginia,  whose  services  in  theB 
tion  under  General  Muhlenberg  are  so  highly  and  so  often 
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Bancroft^  were  many  of  them  from  the  banks  of  the  Neckar.  No  other 
lection  of  Germany  furnished  so  many  soldiers  to  the  Union  Army  in  1861 
in  proportion  to  its  popalation  as  did  Wurtemberg.  They  have  all  proved 
good  and  true  citizens,  and  we  can  only  say,  the  more  of  snch  material 
the  better. 

HINDRANCES  TO  EMIGRATION. 

The  attempts  to  check  this  great  movement  or  to  divert  it  into  other 
channels  are  namerons  and  determined.    I  regret  that  space  does  not 
permit  me  to  include  in  this  report  translations  of  some  of  the  letters 
published  by  various  papers,  written  or  purporting  to  be  written  by 
emigrants  lately  arrived  in  America  to  their  friends  at  home.    Here, 
from  a  number  of  clippings  before  me,  I  choose  one  which  is  ironically 
headed  '*  Pur  Auswanderungslustige."    It  gives  letters  written  by  two 
ireavers  who  emigrated  last  fall  from  Augsburg  to  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
One  writes  to  his  mother,  the  other  to  his  wife,  and  both  letters  appear 
in  the  "Augsburger  Neucsten  Nachrichten.^    One  writes : 

I  am  living  in  New  Bedford  at  the  house  of  a  Oerman  woman,  and  pay  for  board 
ad  lodgings  $17  per  month,  but  splendid  living,  such  as  one  does  not  get  in  Germany. 
One  can  set  beer  here,  but  only  in  small  bottles,  and  it  costs  10  cents,  or  40  pfennige,^ 
fi>rigoo3  $ekoppen  of  it.  There  is  only  one  Augsburg  after  all,  and  if  there  were 
only  abridge  over  the  Atlantic,  I  would  lose  no  time  in  crossing  it  for  home. 

The  other  writes: 

IbiTebeen  here  since  November  1,  and  haven't  yet  done  a  stroke  of  work.  It 
■•^  be  months  yet  before  I  get  any  settled  employment.  I  have  already  sought  it 
ttiee  Iq  the  four  factories,  bnt  am  always  told  to  wait. 

I  merely  give  these  extracts  as  showing  the  impression  which  their 
pobluttition  is  sought  to  give.  Other  published  reports  of  a  similar 
todeDcy,  one  firom  New  York  and  one  from  New  Orleans,  are  before 
>M.  Yet  they  do  no  great  harm,  for  where  one  such  unfavorable  report 
Mee,  there  are  a  hundred  favorable  ones  from  brothers  and  sisters, 
iDd  cousins  and  friends,  who  have  gone  over  and  are  doing  well,  and 
tterefore  the  rush  keeps  up  just  the  same  as  before. 

Another  plan  is  the  diversion  of  the  stream  to  South  American  or 

Mier  colonies.    There  is  a  German  colony  at  Montevideo,  another  in 

Qiili,  another,  and  a  quite  numerous  one,  in  Brazil ;  frequent  attempts, 

l^Mre  made  to  induce  German  emigrants  to  go  to  Australia,  and  a 

"Ctoie  was  recently  delivered  here  on  ^^  New  Guinea  as  a  field  for  trade 

Hd  colonization."    But  these  efforts  practically  amount  to  little.  Of  the 

M)760  emigrants  who  embarked  last  year  at  Bremen  and  Hamburg 

U3,836  went  to  the  United  States,  627  to  British  America,  120  to  Gen- 

W  America,  Mexico,  and  West  Indies,  1,556  to  Brazil,  1,317  to  other 

f^  of  South  America,  2,291  to  Australia,  848  to  Africa,  and  the  bal- 

•oce  to  points  in  Asia.    Ninety-seven  per  cent,  therefore  of  those  who 

Migrate  from  Germany  go  to  the  United  States,  and  thither  they  will 

fiB>ioue  to  go  so  long  as  we  continue  to  offer  them  greater  political, 

Moitrial,  and  agricultural  advantages  than  any  other  country  on 

Whean  offer.    No  lecturers,  no  colonization  societies,  no  legislative  en- 

Mnents  are  needed  to  guide  the  ever-moving  throng  toward  our  shores. 

lb  long  as  brave  hearts  love  freedom,  and  strong  arms  a  worthy  reward 

Ar  their  toil,  so  long  will  the'German  emigrant  turn  his  hopes  and  hi& 

iwMaps  toward  that  land  where  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 

tie  guaranteed,  as  surely  to  the  humble  as  to  the  high. 

GEORGE  L.  CATLIN, 

Consul. 

XlnrrKD  States  Consulate, 

BtuHgarty  April  11, 1884. 
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FBODIJ^TS  AND  COMMERCE  OF  LIBERIA. 

BBPOBT  BY  OONSUL'OBNEBAL  SMTTH,  OF  MOKBOVIA. 

The  daty,  heretofore,  of  reporting  Liberian  trade  and  commerce  has 
been  performed  more  in  a  perfanctory  manner  than  any  other  connected 
with  my  office,  on  account  Of  the  impossibility  of  procuring  throagh  the 
agency  of  Government  such  data  as  to  exports,  imports,  and  kindred 
statistics,  as  shoald  be  within  its  knowledge,  and  which  by  the  Consolar 
Begulations  are  required  to  be  furnished  by  me. 

To  give  a  correct  and  satisfactory  statement  of  the  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing, mining,  and  commercial  condition  of  the  republic,  figures  as 
representatives  of  quantities  and  values  would  constitute  the  most 
satisfactory  form  of  statement  of  facts,  the  absence  of  which  necessa- 
rily takes  something  from  the  force  an  otherwise  faithful  and  fair  state- 
ment would  have. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

Ex])erience  has  shown  that  Liberia  is  peculiarly  adapted  by  its  scnl 
and  the  favorable  climatic  influences  surrounding  it  to  a  very  high  con- 
dition of  agricultural  development.  What,  then,  has  been  accomplished 
in  that  line  here  in  sixty-two  years  towards  such  development  t  Com- 
paratively little.  And  yet,  in  view  of  the  means  employed,  and  the  abiUtj 
of  the  immigrant  population  to  contend  successfully  with  the  climate  of  a 
dense,  primeval,  tropical  forest,  the  progress  in  this  industry  has  been 
and  is  commendable,  and  particularly  is  this  so  when  it  is  remembered 
that  these  people  came  here  without  money ;  and  trade — ^barter  wiUi  the 
aboriginal  races — offered  and  gave  immediate  return  for  energy  ex- 
pended, while  the  fhiits  of  tillage  of  the  soil  were  postponed  and  were 
<x)ntingent. 

LIBERLAN  COFFEE  AND  SUGAR. 

The  staple  products  which  are  the  result  of  cultivation  now,  and  whidi 
yield  a  fair  return  to  labor  and  to  the  State  in  revenue,  are  coffee  and 
sugar,  and  yet  for  years  the  cultivation  of  these  valuable  commodities 
was  not  sufficiently  understood  by  the  people  to  the  extent  of  malung 
their  production  profitable.  The  yield  of  coffee  and  sugar  daring  the 
year  has  been  most  satisfactory,  more  coffee  having  been  exported  to 
Oermany,  the  United  States,  Holland,  England,  and  France  than  dur- 
ing any  previous  year.  The  sugar  exported  to  Germany,  Holland,  and 
the  British  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  sold  for  home  consnmptfam, 
was  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  the  planters  having  sold  largely.  The 
prices  at  which  sugar,  molassei^l  and  sirup  are  sold  are  as  follows:  At 
wholesale,  sugar,  $5.50  per  100  pounds;  molasses  and  sirup.  $3.33^ 
per  100  gallons;  rum,  90  cents  per  gallon.  At  retail,  sugar,  10  cents 
per  pound ;  sirup  and  molasses,  50  cents  per  gallon ;  rum,  $2  per  gaUon. 

Coffee  and  sugar  have  advanced  steadily  in  quantity  and  quality,  and 
such  improved  methods  of  planting  and  cultivating  have  been  resottsd 
to  as  to  enable  these  products  to  hold  their  place,  and  they  will  steadilj 
increase  in  importance  in  proportion  as  larger  quantities  shall  be  ex* 
ported,  which  will  enable  these  products  to  acquire  and  maintain  a 
status  in  foreign  markets.  While  two  crops  of  coffee  may  be  gatherad 
from  the  same  trees  in  one  year,  the  second  crop  being  less  in  qnanti^ 
than  the  first,  yet  to  produce  the  first  at  least  three  years  of  oaieAu 
tillage  is  necessary.    And  although  a  crop  of  sugar-cane  may  be  pso- 
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W    ducecl  from  one  cnttin^,  planted  daring  the  first  year,  yet  tlie  gather- 

w    iug,  finding,  and  making  sugar,  sirap,  molasses,  and  rum,  where  the 

^    planter  hasn't  his  own  machinery  (and  the  majority  of  growers  haven't 

machinery),  make  tlie  profits  less  than  otherwise,  and  in  some  instances 

there  is  loss  rather  than  a  fair  return  for  labor.    The  cane  after  being 

planted  and  given  onliuary  attention  will  ])roduce  annually  from  the 

orig^inal  planting  for  seven  or  eight  years. 

LIBEBIAN  BIOS. 

Kice,  which  is  used  generally  as  the  bread  of  the  country'  by  both  Li- 
berians  and  aborigines,  is  capable  of  most  abundant  cultivation,  and  yet 
its  ^rowtli  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  native  races,  and  is  con- 
snmed  here,  not  a  kroo  (half  bushel)  being  sent  out  of  the  country,  ex- 
cept as  a  sample.  The  grain  is  large  and  of  a  reddish  brown  color, 
thoa|2:h  by  careful  husking  it  can  be  made  nearly  white.  It  has  more 
body  than  imported  rice,  and  much  more  nutriment.  The  quantity 
raised  during  the  year  was  so  great  that,  so  far  as  quantity  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  in  competition  with  imported  foreign  rice.  India  and 
Carolina  rices  are  imported,  the  former  more  largely  than  the  latter,  and 
the  greater  consumption  of  these  is  by  the  Liberians.  South  Carolina 
rice  has  been  recently  planted  here,  and  the  result  has  been  very  satis- 
£BLetory,  a  larger  grain  being  produced  and  a  more  nutritious  food  than 
in  its  home.  The  planting  of  rice  has  received  some  attention  from  Li- 
berian  farmers  during  the  year,  and  the  success  attained  from  the  Car- 
olina rice  may  result  in  its  cultivation  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

LIBEBIAN   GINaEE  AND  ABBOWEOOT. 

The  ginger  and  arrowroot  cultivation  has  fallen  off  very  much  within 
the  last  eight  years  in  consequence  of  the  decline  in  prices.  Ginger 
within  this  period  has  fallen  from  $  10  per  c wt.  to  $2  per  cwt.,  and  arrow- 
root has  never  had  a  status  in  the  market.  The  qualtity  of  both  these 
products  has  in  no  sense  been  inferior  to  that  produced  and  exported 
from  the  neighboring  colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 

BBEADSTUFFS. 

Breadstuffs,  with  the  exception  of  wheat  and  cereals,  requiring  frost 
to  aid  in  maturing  them,  and  vegetables,  have  been  cultivated  to  the 
measnre  of  the  ueeds  of  the  people.  Nothing  cultivated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  food  for  man  has  suffered  from  insufficiency  of  rain,  too  exces- 
sive heat,  nor  from  blight. 

HABITS  OF  THE  AGBICULTUBISTS. 

The  merchant  class  here  is  neither  large  enough  nor  wealthy  enough 
to  make  such  advances  as  seem  necessary  to  the  majority  of  the  farmer 
class  before  maturity  of  the  crops  to  insure  unhampered  cultivation.  It 
is  equally  true  that  constancy  in  industry,  rigid  frugality  of  habits,  and 
a  rinrhtful  appreciation  of  the  obligation  of  contract,  are  not  generally 
characteristic  of  the  farmer  class.  Time  and  a  more  enlightened  civil- 
■  ization,  increase  of  capital  in  the  country,  must  be  looked  to  as  the  cor- 
rective influences  that  are  needed,  an<l  the  helps  required  that  Liberia 
may  become  the  agricultural  center  of  West  Africa,  the  refiex  infiuence 
of  which  may  extend  throughout  the  Niger  Valley  and  to  the  heart  of 
the  West  Soudan. 
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PALM  OIL. 

The  non-cultivable  staple  articles  of  export,  the  frnit  of  the  palm  a 
rabber  trees,  may  be  here  mentioned.  The  yield  of  the  perennial 
palm  has  never  been  improved  by  cultivation ;  notwithstanding  tl 
there  has  been  no  appreciable  diminution  in  the  annual  export  of  tiie  < 
and  kernels.  The  supply  of  oil  and  kernels  keeps  pace  with  the  demaii 
This  may  be  accounted  lor  in  this  way,  that  wherever  and  whenevei 
palm  nut  falls  and  lies  undisturbed,  a  scion  will  most  likely  spring  o 
Palm  forests  which  extend  along  the  whole  coasMine  and  some  diston 
into  the  interior  of  Liberia  seldom  suffer  in  the  destruction  of  the  tre 
in  any  marked  sense  unless  during  tribal  wars,  when  at  tiroes  food  I 
comes  scarce,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  they  are  destroyed  for  the  wine,ai 
the  heart  or  cabbage,  which  is  a  very  excellent  vegetable.  The  ralii 
prices  of  oil  and  kernels  during  the  year  has  been  33^  cents  per  gallo 
and  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel. 

THE  RUBBER  TREE.  \ 

The  rubber  tree  and  vine  are  indigenous,  although  their  milky  jui 
has  only  become  an  article  of  export  within  a  comparatively  short  tin 
and  this  hafi  been  at  a  very  great  sacrifice,  since  it  involved  the  i 
struction  of  the  tree  and  the  vine.  The  tree  and  the  vine  seem  to 
hardy,  and  if  some  means  of  taking  the  gum  without  immediate  inja 
to  the  tree  and  vine  could  be  hit  upon,  such,  for  example,  as  the  boxii 
and  cutting  the  bark  of  the  trees,  as  is  done  in  taking  the  substan 
from  the  pine  trees  in  North  Carolina,  the  cultivation  of  the  rubber  tr 
and  vine  would  supply  the  growing  demand  abroad  for  their  prodad 
and'would  constitute  a  valuable  return  to  labor.  Bubber  brought  fira 
33^  to  36  cents  per  pound.  At  present  the  making  of  rubber,  tl 
bringing  of  it  to  market,  and  its  barter,  like  the  supply  of  palm  oil  ai 
kernels  and  camwood,  are  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  nntuUff 
native  races.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  interest  of  commerce  d 
ilized  Liberians  will  give  attention  to  this  important  product  to  t 
extent  of  applying  the  most  approved  metho<ls  in  the  cultivation 
the  tree  and  vine,  so  as  to  be  able  to  possess  its  glutine  substance  a 
at  the  same  time  preserve  the  tree  and  vine,  and  thereby  establish  1 
industry,  Liberian  rubber. 

THE   COTTON  TREE. 

The  cotton  plant  grows  everywhere  in  the  republic  and  attains 
height  and  expansion  of  a  tree,  and  possesses  a  more  than  ordinary 
tality.    The  cotton  produced  in  some  instances  is  of  as  fine  staple  as 
best  cotton  cultivated  on  the  sea  islands  of  South  Carolina.    Thia 
formation  has  been  given  me  by  a  native  South  Carolinian,  who 
been  heretofore  engaged  in  picking  and  sampling  cotton,  and  my  c 
personal  observation  of  it«  growth  is  a  convincing  proof  that  its  cc 
vation  would  be  a  source  of  great  profit.    Bedding  and  wraps  of 
native  races  are  principally  cotton.    Cloths  which  they  spin  and  wei 
constitute  a  very  important  industry  and  trade  in  Liberia  and  <hi 
coast  southeast  from  here ;  the  cloths,  wholesale,  being  from  50  centi 
$2  each.    They  average  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  yards  in  width  i 
vary  in  length.    These  cloths  are  dyed  in  blue,  yellow,  and  brown  ooh 
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IRON  ORE  IN  LIBERIA. 

1  have  found  without  any  diflRculty  or  careful  Aearch  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  iron  ore  on  the  surface  at  Cape  Mount,  on  the  seaboard,  and  at 
Garysburg,  some  40  miles  by  waterway  and  land  from  Monrovia  and 
about  25  miles  from  Grand  Bassa.    The  specimens  were  estimated  to 
contain  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  pure  iron.     These  specimens  were  shipped 
by  one  of  Messrs.  Yates  &  PorterfiekVs  vessels  to  the  Whitney  Arms 
Company,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.    There  are  deposits  of  almost  pure 
iron  near  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Paul,  above  the  rapids,  20  miles 
Mstof  Monrovia.    These  deposits  continue  to  be  found  all  the  way  to 
MuMurdo,  the  extent  of  furthest  exploration,  a  distance  200  miles  from 
Am  coast    Mr.  Anderson,  the  Liberian  explorer,  in  his  Narrative  of  a 
JooTDey  to  Musardn,  1870,  at  pages  82  and  83,  says  in  reference  to  his 
tntTel  near  Mnsardu : 

After  A  walk  of  a  quarter  of  au  hour,  the  road  led  through  a  district  which  was 
aioljd  maas  of  iron  oro.  A  short  reddish  grass  struggled  for  existence  on  this  exten- 
•ire plain  of  metal.  The  iron  was  so  pure  that  the  road  leading  through  it  was  a 
pttUued metal  pathway,  smoothed  over  by  the  coustant  treading  of  the  travelers;  it 
■Mid to  be  hardly  treadable  in  the  dries;  it  becomes  so  thorouf^fhly  heated.  We 
1'.'   :(    tteopied  three  and  a  half  hours  in  passing  over  these  hills  and  plains  of  metal. 

By  reference  to  Johnston's  Turner's  Chemistry,  page  349,  History  of 
Iron,  the  same  region  of  Liberia  here  alluded  to  is  mentioned  as  fur- 
oislung  very  pure  iron.* 
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LIBEBIAN   GOLD  DEPOSITS. 

I  have  already  advised  the  Department  that  from  small  findings  here 
itrLiberians  and  the  crude  rings  of  gold  sold  here  by  interior  natives,, 
fiom  the  proximity  of  the  eastern  part  of  Liberia  to  the  Kong  Mount- 
ifiu,  from  the  earnestly  expressed  opinion  of  Commander  Cameron — 
|iVeD  me  a  few  years  ago  as  to  the  result  of  bis  observations  of  the  coast 
iormation  of  Liberia  contiguous  to  the  Gold  Coastt — and  from  the  inter- 
esting and  instructive  conversations  had  with  Mr.  Dazie,  of  California, 
Urst  manager  of  the  English  mining  interests  at  Axim,  there  can  exist  no 
reasooabledoubtof  the  presence  of  rich  gold  depositsin  Liberia,  notwith- 
Atanding  the  fact  that  nothing  has  been  done  by  Government  nor  indi- 
vidual effort  toward  mining,  more  than  the  passing  of  the  mining  act  of 
1809,  anticipatory  of  mining  effort,  which  gives  foreigners  an  opportunity 
to  engage  in  such  effort. 

LIBEBIAN  FISH  AND  FISHERIES. 

There  are  abundantly  rich  fisheries  extending  from  St.  Ann  Shoals 
to  Cape  Palmas,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  the  coast-line  of  Liberia. 
The  moat  common  and  numerous  fish  are  the  IiQi-ring,  mackerel,  bara- 
kata,  cavalla,  gripper,  mullet,  snapper,  homely,  sole,  whiting,  slieeps- 
head,  pike,  turtle,  oyster,  crab,  and  lobster.  The  mullet,  perch  of  sev- 
eral varieties,  drum,  butter,  gar,  and  cat  fishes  abound  plentifully^  in  all 
The  fi«8h- water  streams  and  lakes  of  Liberia.  Ilere  is  a  field  for  carry- 
ing on  a  profitable  industry,  if  the  fish  were  i)reparcd  for  keeping  by 
aaltingtbem,  in  view  of  the  very  great  consumption  of  salt-fish  by  the 

•  p^rom  a  letter  odditMsed  Eli  Whitney,  «'»q,  of  Whitney  Arms  Company,  New  Haven 
Conn.,  November  2?J,  I'itft,  by  Mr.  Smyth. 

i  V.  Low  CameroDy  8.  S.  Nubia,  July  10,  Ibbl. 
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Liberians,  yet  no  saccessfal  and  sustained  effort  in  way  of  catc|^ing  lar 
qaantities,  and  putting  up  the  same  for  trade,  has  ever  been  carried 
here.  The  primitive  native  method  of  preserving  fish  in  small  qoan 
ties  by  drying  in  the  sun  or  over  a  slow  fire  is  still  followed.  When  fii 
ermen  are  reminded  that  good  livings  and  perhaps  a  fortune  might 
realized  on  fish,  they  uniformly  say  that  fish  cannot  be  put  up  here 
as  to  keep  as  elsewhere;  that  they  are  without  knowledge  of  the  art 
fish  preservation. 

LIBERIAN  WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 

Attention  has  been  called  heretofore  to  the  valuable  woods  of  tl 
Liberian  forests  as  known,  and  there  are  some  specimens  in  the  D 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  contribution  of  this  consulate-general,  ui 
yet  there  are  two  products  of  the  forest  that  deserve  to  be  again  mei 
tioned,  in  view  of  the  commercial  importance  which  attaches  to  thea 
cam  wood  and  rubber  trees.  The  first  has  been  alluded  to  in  this  n 
port.  Fears  were  entertained  a  few  years  ago  that  the  cam-wood  trc 
was  disappearing,  but  recent  discovery  of  forests  of  this  valuable  trc 
within  40  miles  of  Grand  Bassa  has  allayed  apprehensions  of  its  deoi 
dence.  The  price  of  this  wood  is  likely  to  increase,  on  account  of  tfa 
greater  distance  to  be  traveled  to  reach  the  market  now  than  heretofor 
As  a  dye-wood  it  promises  to  remaio  a  steady  source  of  trade  and  cod 
merce  so  long  as  its  need  is  not  supplied  by  the  laboratory. 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  Liberia,  about  which  I  am  in  position  1 
furnish  some  authentic  data,  are  subjects  to  which  I  respectfully  ca 
attention. 

AMERIOAN-LIBERIAN  TRADE. 

The  commerce  carried  on  between  the  United  States  and  Liberia 
small.  This  may  be  due  to  our  large  European,  South  American,  ac 
Asiatic  trade ;  it  may  be  on  account  of  the  indifference  with  which  oi 
merchants  and  manufacturers  regard  the  trade  of  a  country  whose  ik 
nual  revenues  do  not  exceed  $200,000 ;  it  may  result  from  ignorance 
the  present  commercial  importance  of  Liberia,  and  of  its  possibilitfaE 
its  climate,  its  resources,  and  its  proximity  to  that  portion  of  Afiri 
which  is  the  objective  point  that  all  Europe  is  exercising  praisewortl 
zeal  to  reach  by  the  most  convenient  land  and  water  routes,  for  the  pa 
pose  of  further  enriching  itself  by  the  exercising  of  a  controlling  OCH 
mercial  influence  in  Central  Africa,  in  the  West  Soudan ;  or  perhapB 
may  be  due  to  the  constant  annual  inflow  of  European  immigrants^ 
contribute  so  largely  toward  the  development  of  the  great  Wei 
thereby  increasing  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  United  States. 

Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  witho) 
influence  in  the  West  and  i/entral  Africa.  The  thoughtful  and  cousin 
erate  do  not  place  an  undue  estimate  upon  the  present ;  such  live  inil 
future  as  well.  Nations,  as  individuals,  should,  with  nise  appreciati^ 
of  the  present,  also  live  in  the  future.  Great  as  our  commerce  is  no* 
it  is  capable  of  being  increased  if  there  exists  any  accessible  legioD  o 
earth  in  which  promised  harvests  may  be  reaped,  and  if,  in  enterioi 
such  field,  the  welfare  of  humanity  may  be  advanced,  the  duty  is  « 
joined  upon  us  to  take  an  interest  in  it  now,  with  a  view  to  fiitiirelia||| 
contingencies ;  and  if  the  benefits  to  be  realized  are  to  be  redpiMM 
then  we  may  not  unjustly  be  charged  with  want  of  tact  and  natkNM 
foresight  if  we  neglect  the  present  opportunity  offered  to  place  oarsdfi 
in  such  condition  as  to  receive  and  share  in  them. 
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sommerce  is  great  and  growing  io  many  parts  ot  the  world,  and 
States  increase  in  population  and  the  Territories  become  States, 
rowing  populations ;  as  we  expand  nationally  it  will  be  necessary 
3  levy  tribute  on  West  and  Central  Africa,  and  in  contemplation 
contingency  a  base  should  be  broadly  laid  for  acquiring  such 
Q  that  trade  as  shall  bear  a  proper  relation  to  that  indefinite 
icturing  expansion  of  which  our  country  is  so  capable, 
nerican  capital  be  brought  here,  and  if  it  be  under  the  immedi- 
itrol  and  direction  of  Americans,  just  as  European  capital  here  is 
the  control  of  Europeans,  then,  through  Liberia,  America  will,  in 
r  liberal  legislation  here,  have  such  an  opportunity  to  enter  into 
[ercise  an  influence  upon  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  in- 
A  interests  of  Liberia  as  will  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  America  and 
i|,  and  such  other  opportunity  of  entering  Central  Africa  and  of 
ing  control  in  the  trade  as  would  make  the  effort  a  paying  one. 
amense  advantage  over  European  nations,  who  are  putting  forth 
kt  and  so  praiseworthy  effort  to  enter  this  promised  field  of  com- 
at  the  cost  of  great  treasure,  and  too  often  the  sacrifice  of  valu- 
ves,  can  be  easily  obtained.  What  Europe  seeks  under  very 
difficulties  and  obstacles  America  can  compass  without  like  ex- 
are  of  money,  and  without  the  feai*  of  so  great  risk,  and  with  as 
1  results.  Our  commodities  were  sold  and  bartered  in  Central 
as  far  back  as  1851,  cotton  goods;  this  we  have  on  the  authority 
;h.  The  barter  was  through  the  medium  of  foreign  hands  at  second- 
Shall  America  continue  to  subordinate  itself  commercially  in 
during  the  nineteenth  century  t 

ca,  West  and  Central,  is  not  an  El  Dorado,  nor  are  its  Governments 
id  and  heathen-utopian  ones,  but  there  is  much  fit  known  wealth 
)roductions  that  the  civilized  foreign  world  needs  and  will  ad- 
'6  for,  and  who  shall  say  how  much  there  is  of  the  unknown  f 

VESSELS  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED. 

following  table  shows  the  number  of  vessels,  domestic  and  for- 
tntered  and  cleared,  and  the  amount  of  tonnage : 


F1»K. 

Vessels 
enlered. 

Vessels 
cleared. 

Tonnaee 
enterea. 

Tonnage 
cleared. 

61 
56 
16 
20 
10 

61 
55 
18 
15 
13 

1,939 

99.670 

20, 475 

4,494 

3,751 

1,074 
98,116 
24.093 

3,414 
4,412 

1 , 

U 

130, 329 

131. 109 

English  naval  vessel  entered  and  cleared,  and  one  United  States 
vessel  entered  and  cleared. 


LIBERIAN  EXPORTS  AND  DiPORTS. 


table  below  shows  the  kind  and  amount  of  exports  sent  to  the 
I  States,  with  the  exception  of  small  amounts  of  products  received 
Mrican  vessels  bound  to  the  southeast,  Gaboon,  and  which  clear 
Be  from  that  or  some  other  southestern  port. 
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Exports  to  the  United  Stalei  by  American  v€9$eU. 

Coffee,  155,396  pounds $25, 

•Camwood,  193tHi  tons 19, 

Liberian  rubber,  2.341  pounds 

Palm  kernels,  615  ooshels 

Palm  oil,  6,409  callous 

Tellow  metal  (old  brass) 

Duties  paid 

Total 46. 

PThe  imports  which  paid  an  ad  valorem  daty  were,  in  value,  $330,86 
the  duty  received  by  the  Government  on  said  valuation,  $41,31 
The  imports  which  paid  a  specific  duty,  not  valued,  of  $101,281.88. 
exports  paid  a  duty,  specific,  of  $30,263.73. 

SUMMARY. 

Ad  valorem  duty  on  imports f41, 

Specific  duty  on  imports "1 101, 

Export  duty  on  exports 30, 

Total  amount  of  revenue  received  on  exports  and  imports 172, 

Belgium  and  France  export  merchandise  and  provisions  to  Lit 
the  former  state  is  represented  by  the  Soci6t6  Beige  Lib^riennc 
there  are  neither  French  nor  Belgian  vessels  which  come  to  the  po 
Liberia.  The  merchandise  from  both  these  countries  enters  in  Edj 
Oerman,  and  Dutch  bottoms. 

The  value  of  the  following-named  articles  and  the  duties  receiv< 
their  importation  seem  to  be  interesting : 

Tobacco $17, 

Cotton  goods  (value,  $11 8,517.95) 14, 

Kerosene  (value,  $4,541.69) 

Alcoholic  liquors 51,i 

Guns 10,i 

The  tables  of  statistics  from  which  the  foregoing  is  taken  are  i 
curate  as  could  be  expected  when  it  is  remembered  that  nearly 
years  have  elapsed  since  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  an  i 
rate  record  of  imports  and  exports,  &c.  The  quantities  and  Ud 
articles  have  come  into  the  state  and  paid  the  duties  assessed,  bat 
•quantities  in  excess  of  the  articles  named  it  is  impossible  to  deten 

The  deficiencies  of  two  prominent  officials  in  Grand  Bassa  asto 
accounts,  if  they  were  met,  would  increase  the  revenue  for  tJie 
$25,000  or  $30,000.  Two  counties  have  failed  to  pay  any  land  tax  t 
state— Grand  Bassa  and  Sinou. 

LIBEBIAN  FINANCES. 

With  the  very  unsatisfactoiy  and  indefinite  method  that  has 
followed  heretofore  by  the  treasury  department  of  Liberia  of  famii 
the  legislature  with  what  purported  to  be  a  report  of  the  finanoii] 
dition  of  the  country,  which,  in  round  numbers,  was  the  amount  of 
nue  received,  the  amount  disbursed  (the  disbursements  always  bd 
excess  of  the  receipts),  it  is  gratifying  to  have  so  full  and  fairly  d« 
statement  of  commerce  and  trade. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  have  at  no  period  within  six  ] 
until  this  fiscal  year,  reached  $125,000. 

The  present  receipts  from  imports  and  exports  are  $172y904J.6 
from  all  other  sources,  $5,000.48;  total,  $177,904.64. 
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IMMIGRANTS  AND   nnHGRATION. 

Idberian  is  a  generic  Dationnl  designation  of  all  the  inhabitants — not 

)Teign — resident  within  the  territory  of  the  republic  of  Liberia.    But 

obave  an  accurate  notion  of  the  people  as  they  exist  here,  a  subdivis- 

OB  must  be  made.    Liberinns  consist  of  immigrants  from  the  United 

States  and  the  West  Indies  (these  are  the  most  numerous  civilized 

class),  and  the  descendants  of  these;  the  issue  of  the  immigrants  and 

the  aborigines;  civilized  aborigines  who  have  taken  up  and  improved 

lands,  and  thereby  become  citizens  de  jure,  and  their  issue;  aborigines 

nho  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  means  of  becoming  citizens, 

who  may  be  denominated  denizens,  who  are  admitted  by  favor  to  all  or 

a  IMirt  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  with  this  exception — that  they  are 

native.    In  the  absence  of  any  census,  approximate  tigures  alone  can 

be  given  as  to  the  number  of  people  in  Liberia.    Three  quarters  of  a 

million  would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  aborigines;  12,000  Liberians  of 

the  immigrant  class,  and  their  descendants,  500;  the  issue  of  immigrants 

and  aborigines,  civilized  aborigines,  5,000— totfil,  707,500  civilized  and 

oncivilized  people.    The  relation  subsisting  between  these  people  is  on 

the  whole  friendly. 

The  ar"ogauce  of  the  immigrants,  which  caused  them  to  regard  them- 
•dves  as  natural  superiors  to  the  native  racjes,  and  to  regard  them  as 
hopelessly  inferior,  and  which  gave  the  immigrants  the  fancied  right 
totreatthe  natives  as  inferiors  in  all  their  relations  with  them,  has 
iffldergone  very  great  and  marked  change  within  the  last  decade,  which 
change  is  due  to  an  increase  of  knowledge  on  the  i)art  of  the  immi- 
grants, a  clearer  consciousness  of  the  interdependence  between  them 
tod  the  natives,  an  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  natives  in  intelli- 
fence,  manner  of  living,  decrease  of  hostility  between  the  native  races, 
ind  between  the  native  races  and  the  immigrants,  as  was  practically 
Aown  heretofore  by  engaging  in  wars,  deaths  of  several  powerful  na- 
tive warrior  chiefs,  direct  contact  of  Mohammedanism  with  heathenism, 
which  controls  largely  in  West  Africa  by  moral  suasion  rather  than  by 
tte  sword.  These  combined  influences  have  done  much  toward  bring- 
ing closer  together  the  immigrants  and  the  natives.  The  success  of 
ttig  state  is  more  dependent  upon  an  increase  and  perpetuity  of  this 
•wnity  between  the  classes  than  all  else — the  unity  of  the  race. 

The  number  of  imigrants  who  have  come  to  the  republic  within  the 

heal  year,  74.    It  may  not  be  inop])ortune  or  out  of  place  to  say,  in 

Ikeinterest  of  the  prospective  immigrant  and  in  the  interest  of  Liberia, 

ttatit  is  perhaps  unwise  for  persons  to  emigrate  here  simply  for  the 

purpose  of  being  free  and  enjoying  complete  civil  liberty  and  social 

^Qnality.    The  state  is  young,  and  though  poor  in  developed  resources, 

^vigorous  in  purpose  and  effort,  and  needy  only  in  additional  influ- 

jHJes  of  civilization  which  are  possessed  by  those  who  at  their  homes 

we  displayed  the  ability  of  independent  labor  and  proprietorship. 

ptttis  to  say,  the  man  needed  as  an  immigrant  here  is  one  who  in  his 

wiehas  industry  and  fixedness  of  purpose  sufficient  to  cause  him  to 

f^  at  work  of  some  kind  until  he  has  earned  and  saved  enough  to 

pQicbase  a  comfortable  home,  is  competent  to  control  it  and  does  con- 

Mit:  or  a  man  who  has  entered  upon  a  business  and  has  self-denial 

Mmgn  to  continue  in  it  to  the  extent  of  respectably  supporting  himself 

ttd fiEunily , or  who  has  made  himself  a  boss  of  some  supporting  trade; 

iaaa  who  is  not  directly  dependent  upon  being  a  common  servant, 

nd  who  is  not  an  ignorant  laborer,  incapable  of  turning  up  something 

hm  his  innate  good  sense  and  the  God-given  push  within  him  ;  the 

318  MAT 6 
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man  really  learned  not  merely  bookish.  Liberia  possesses  no  lar( 
class  of  citizens  who  need  or  who  are  able  to  employ  a  servant  clai 
from  a  foreign  country.  Intelligent  laborers  are  needed,  not  ignorai 
ones.  The  constitution  of  this  republic  guarantees  to  each  immigrai 
so  much  cultivable  land.  The  purpose  of  such  grant  is  obvious;  tl 
improvement  of  it,  the  means  of  supporting  one's  self  from  the  soil, 
the  consideration  for  the  gift,  thereby  winning  from  forest  and  juug 
valued  lands  capable  of  indefinite  production,  and  winning  from  ign 
ranee  the  native  races  by  pursuit  of  the  arts  of  peace.  '  Such  results  cs 
be  obtained  alone  through  intelligent,  persistent  industry. 

All  agricultural  labor,  all  coast  labor,  loading  and  unloading  ves8€ 
and  fisSng,  all  house  service,  are  carried  on — in  the  general — ^by  ab 
rigines.  Farm  labor  is  worth  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  month  exclusive 
housing  and  feeding.  This  is  paid  principally  in  goods,  or  one-half  goo< 
and  the  other  half  in  money.  Where  this  labor  is  well  fed,  and  treat€ 
well,  it  is  honest  and  reliable — where  these  conditions  are  met  there 
no  lack  of  it.  The  labor  performed  by  the  citizen  class  is  farm  pr 
prietorship,  trader,  merchant,  mechanic,  professional,  and  governments 
There  is  a  minority  of  farm  laborers  of  the  civilized  Liberian  class. 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  labor  here  is  important  i 
that  class  of  foreign  negroes  who  contemplate  settlement  here.  Th 
possession  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  skill  in  labor,  and  executive  abilil 
constitute  a  capital  that  cannot  but  secure  a  most  comfortable  livin 
here — with  a  probability  of  wealth. 

BARTER  TRADE. 

All  trade  relations  between  the  uncivilized  races  and  the  civilize 
people  is  by  barter.  The  retail  prices  of  food,  clothing  for  women,  an 
fuel  for  light  may  be  found  in  the  following  summary :  Flour  per  pouoi 
10  cents ;  bacon,  20  cents ;  meal,  8  cents ;  pork  (salt),  20  cents ;  Ame 
ican  hams,  25  and  30  cents;  English  and  German  hams,  45  to  50  centi 
beef  (salt),  American,  20  cents ;  butter,  80  cents;  lard,  30  cents;  hak: 
fish,  10  cents ;  mackerel  (^It),  6  cents  apiece ;  alewives,  3  cents  eaci 
herrings  (smoked,  in  boxes),  50  cents  per  box ;  rice  (imported),  50  ceiL 
per  gallon  or  $4  per  bushel ;  rice  (domestic),  25  cents  per  gallon  or  $1.2 
per  bushel;  beans,  16  cents  per  quart;  pork  (domestic,  fresh),  16  ceiL. 
per  pound;  beef  (fresh),  from  14  to  16  cents ;  venison  (fresh),  12  cen. 
per  pound ;  mutton  (fresh),  12  cents ;  fish  (fresh),  6  cents  p&r  poan« 
kerosene.  16  cents  per  quart;  calico  for  dresses,  from  16  to  20  cents  p* 
yard;  otner  fabrics  for  women,  from  25  cents  to  $1.50  per  yardj'pliu 
white  cloth,  from  16  to  20  cents  per  yard ;  chickens,  30  and  50  ceni 
per  pair;  puddle  and  muscovy  ducks,  30  and  50  cents  apiece;  turkey" 
$1.50  to  $2.50  each ;  luxury  (tobacco),  40  cents  per  pound. 

The  influences  of  the  immigrant  Liberian,  of  the  Ghristian  missionarie 
foreign  and  home,  and  Mohammedan  missionaries  have  done  much't: 
ward  inducing  the  native  races  to  tread  the  paths  of  tntde,  tiiereby  L 
creasing  from^ear  to  year  the  volume  of  exports,  and  creating  in  tho" 
races  the  needs  of  civilization  which  have  made  them  augment  the 
purchases  of  foreign  stuffs  and  manufactures. 

WRITTEN  LANGUAGE  AMONG  THE  NEGRO  TRIBES. 

There  does  not  exist  any  purely  pagan  or  idolatrous  race  witiiin  C 
republic,  nor  any  really  barbarous  people,  so  far  as  known.  Fnrthtf 
there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  tribe  within  200  miles  of  the  aeabot^ 
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naon^  whose  people  there  are  not  persons  who  can  understand  and 
peak,  imperfectly  though  it  may  be,  the  English  language,  and  all  the 
EMses  who  carry  on  trade  with  the  civilized  people  seem  keenly  appre- 
iative  of  the  importance  of  trade  and  intelligently  to  comprehend  the 
•l>ligation8  of  trade  contracts.  The  Liberians'  contact  and  the  mission- 
aries' relations  with  the  natives  have  had  a  very  salutary  effect  upon 
ti.«m.  There  are  at  present  five  white  American  missionarie^s  at  work 
leie,  four  among  the  al)origines  and  one  among  the  Liberians.  There 
ore  eight  Liberians  directly  engaged  in  the  good  work.  These  laborers, 
^bo  are  among  the  Greybo  and  Yey  races,  seem  to  have  accomplished 
OQore,  so  far  as  drawing  out  the  native  tal^t  of  these  races,  than  those 
ikmong  the  other  native  races.  This,  perhaps,  is  due  to  no  superior  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  missionaries  to  these  people,  but  rather  to  the  fact 
UiAt  the  intellectual  soil  is  in  better  condition  for  cultivation  among 
these  than  among  other  races.  The  Yey  people  have  a  written  language, 
and  the  Greybo  people  have,  through  the  agency  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal Mission,  had  a  grammar  of  their  language  prepared,  and  have 
TOoks  printed  in  their  own  vernacular. 

By  reference  to  a  work  entitled  Dahomey  and  Dahomeans,  by  Fred- 
crick  E.  Forbes,  Commander  11.  N.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  discoverer  of  the  Vehie 
I^honetic,  &c.,  vol.  1,  pages  196-198,  the  fact  will  be  established  that 
Commander  Forbes,  in  a  letter  dated  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Bonetta,  Sierra 
^^ne,  January  18, 1849,  informs  the  acting  governor  of  Sierra  Leone  of 
Rediscovery  of  a  negro  race  possessing  a  written  language  originated 
^y  themselves,  of  the  phonetic  order. 

fiat  DotwithBtandiDg  their  extraordinary  number  and  variety  [negro  languages], 
^  ^oidd  be  a  mintake  to  suppoHO  these  uegrite  idioms  are  merely  rude  jargons,  the 
^^jointod,  discordant  utterances  of  beings  scarcely  deserving  to  bo  ailmltted  into 
ji^AiDbership  with  the  human  family,  and  altogether  beneath  the  notice  of  the  phi- 
^^^•opherand  the  historian.  Many  of  them  are,  on  the  contrary,  characterized  by 
^^^^rrelons  delicacy  of  structure,  and  have  been  developed  with  amazing  uniformity 
^^  fundamental  principles,  consistently  operating  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
'^tional  growth.  Such,  for  iust-ance,  is  the  language  of  the  Veiese,  an  obscure  tribe, 
*^  pnsent  occupying  a  small  strip  of  the  west  coast  between  Liberia  on  the  south, 
^^*4  the  totally  distinct  tribe  of  the  Kerim  on  the  north. 

Hioagh  usually  classitied  in  some  vague  way  with'' the  widely  diffused  Manding 

poop,  toe  Vehie  tongue  has  roallv  no  appaient  well-deiiued  affinity  with  any  other 

*>Mnni  form  of  speech.    Althouirh  tne  only  negrite  idiom  boasting  of  an  original  writing 

^Nm,  it  has  been  ooltiyated  only  in  recent  times  for  missionary  puri>oses,  mainly  by  £. 

jliini  and  the  Kev.  8.  W.  Koelle.    Yet  it  is  a  perfectly-formed  language,  with  many 

gtiiote  SDd  beantiAil  laws,  especially  of  harmony,  instinctively  and  unerringly  ad- 

^*ved  to  by  the  nntatored  natives  for  an  unknown  number  of  generations.    It  is 

^VQibtieeB  raUier  a  pretty,  modest  little  wild  dower  than  a  gorgeous  hot-house  speci- 

^BB}  yety  moh  as  it  is,  it  presents  some  of  the  profoundest  Iinguistio  problems  to  the 

^^wifle  student.    Thus  it  belongs,  no  doubt,  on  the  whole,  to  the  agglutinating  order, 

Ij^tifton  the  one  hand  almost  as  utterly  devoid  of  inflection  of  anv  sort  as  is  the 

yteieis  or  any  other  isolating  tongue,  and  on  the  other  allies  it«elf  with  the  American 

^^nace,  throagh  the  remarkabto  tendency  it  has  developed  towards  true  polysyn- 

How,  an  attention  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Vei  grammar  will  doubtless 
^Jl^the  resider  to  see  what  has  often  struck  me  during  the  study  of  the  language, 
^t  that  a  nnmber  of  Vei  roots  are  identical  or  cognate  with  Indo-European  and 
'^fcitie  roots.  *  .*  *  The  lingual  world  is  just  beginning  to  point  out  that  the 
tl^ttmar  of  the  negro  languages  betrays  the  same  rational  principles,  the  same  gen- 
^  liwi,  the  same  regnlarity  and  organism  of  structure,  as  the  grammar  of  other 
^goages.  Can  we  be  surprised  if  we  find  a  corresponding  comprehensiveness  in  the 
^OesboIaxT.  and  even  the  same  affinity  in  the  roots  f  •  *  •  Besides  this  radical 
^  ememi  affinity  of  the  Vei  with  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  languages,  it  also 
{hoos  in  a  more  particular  and  immediate  relationship  with  a  number  of  African 

^^gnagea,  with  wnich  it  forms  a  common  stock  or  family — the  M^ude  family.    For 

^- 

*  Stanford's  Compendinm  of  Geography  and  Travel,  Africa,  edited  and  extended 
V  Set th  Johnston,  F.  B.  G.  8. 
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an  illustration  of  this  closer  or  family  connection  of  the  Vei  language,  refer  to  the 
**Polyglottft  Africana."* 

The  foregoing  statement  as  to  the  Vei  language  must  be  taken  as  more  conclasire 
than  those  which  precede  if. 

**  Were,"  says  Arclibi  shop  Trench,  *'  the  savage  the  primitive  man,  we  shonld  then  find 
the  savage  tribes  furnished,  scantily  enough  it  might  be,  with  the  elements  of  speech, 
yet  at  the  same  time  with  its  fruitful  beginnings,  its  vigorous  and  healthful  gtmw. 
But  what  does  their  language  on  close  inspection  prove!  In  every  case  what  they 
are  themselves,  the  remnant  and  ruin  of  a  better  and  nobler  past.  Fearful  indeed  is 
the  impress  of  degradation  which  is  stamped  on  the  language  of  the  savage — more 
fearful,  perhaps,  even  than  that  which  is  stamped  upon  his  form.'*  Yet,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  some  tribes,  who  may  be  shown  historically  to  have  laillen  from  a 
higher  state  (and  such  are  the  exceptions),  at  least  the  languages  spoken  in  Africa 
hear  no  such  fearful  im])ress  of  degradation  as  are  declared  to  bo  trac^-able  in  erery 
casCt  if  we  may  judge  of  language  by  the  thoughts  which  it  expresses  rather  than  by 
the  words  which  it  contains.! 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS  IN  WEST  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Liberia  has  been  visited  within  the  year  by  one  of  our  naval  ships, 
the  Quinnebaag,  which  remained  on  the  coast  but  a  short  time.  From 
geogra])hieal  and  political  considerations  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that  the 
commander  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  explore  the  Maunah  Eiver  so 
that  its  source  and  direction  and  leugtli  might  have  been  determined 
before  the  ratification  of  the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and 
Liberia,  which  will  constitute  it  the  northwest  boundary  of  the  re- 
public. 

The  Cavalla  River,  perhaps  the  most  important  water-course  in  Li- 
beria, which  I  some  time  since  reported  to  have  been  ascended  nearly 
200  miles  must  on  careful  ex])loratiou  be  found  to  be  of  very  great 
trade  and  commercial  interest,  gold-washings  having  been  already 
found  on  its  banks.  It  would  have  been  well  had  this  river  been  as- 
cended by  naval  officers.  The  advantage  attendant  upon  ascending 
these  rivers  and  examining  the  adjacent  interior  country  by  competent 
men — men  of  scientific  training — would  be  two  fold :  An  extension  of 
geographical  knowledge  of  West  Africa,  in  which  science,  commeroe, 
and  philanthropy  are  interested,  and  it  would  be  rendering  Liberia  snch 
scientific  aid  as  she  may  hot  unaided  now  acquire.  But  there  is  a  small' 
but  persistent  American  commerce  being  carried  on  along  the  west 
coast  as  far  as  Gaboon,  which  one  or  two  of  our  naval  vessels  would 
give  confidence  to  by  their  presence  along  this  sea-coast. 

The  interest  manifested  by  the  United  States  in  West  and  Central 
Africa,  I  submit  with  very  great  deference,  is  not  commensurate  witk 
the  claims  that  Africa  has  upon  America,  in  view  of  America's  high  civili- 
zation and  wealth  as  a  Christian  nation,  nor  is  the  interest  taken  in 
Africa  in  ex)ntemplation  of  our  expectant  need  of  it  as  a  market  for  the 
direct  sale  of  our  manutactures,  nor  in  and  of  the  growth  of  Liberia 
commensurate  with  the  special  claim  this  portion  of  Africa  has  apon  the 
United  States  for  its  sympathy. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  CAYO. 

In  the  same  connection,  I  submit  the  following  from  the  first  and 
most  reliable  of  European  newspapers : 

But  General  Gordon,  if  not  a  diplomat,  in  an  administrator  of  the  fint  order,  and 
it  is  in  that  character  that  his  services  are  wanted  on  the  Congo.  His  aympathiee  b*T# 
already  been  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  those  hopeless  blacks  who,  whether  they  bav* 

*  Grammar  of  the  Vei  Language,  by  S.  W.  Kcelle,  Church  missionary.    JLoncUni,  ISSly 
page  4. 
t  rrlmitive  Mauners  aud  Customs,  by  James  A.  Farrer.    London,  1879. 
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anffereil  in  the  Soadan  from  oppremion,  or  on  the  west  coast  from  iji^norancc,  have 
mADy  claimt  on  the  assistance  of  the  more  fortunate  and  advanced  races  of  Europe.* 

But  there  is  an  authority  high  in  himself,  and  highest  in  the  cHtimation  of  the 
Aniericau  i>eople,  his  countrymen,  that  hiis  expressed  in  a  singularly  happy  manner, 
an  interest  in  another  ]K>rtion  of  West  Africa,  and  has  urged  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  an  inten^st  in  the  Congo:  and  who  is  in  full  Kynij)athy  with 
every  legitimate  efibrt  of  the  citizen  and  the  nation  which  will  tend  to  strenthen  the 
liond  of  friendship  hetween  our  Government  and  that  of  the  re])ul)lic  of  Liberia,  and 
^frhich  will  tend  toward  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Liberia,  and  which  will 
increase  the  commerce  between  us,  and  which  will  aid  in  making  of  the  republic 
a  stable  and  prosperous  negro  stat.e. 

The  rich  and  populous  valley  of  the  Congo  i«  lieing  opened  to  commerce  by  a  so- 
ciety called  the  International  African  Association,  of  which  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
is  president  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  the  chief  executive  ollicer.  Large 
tracts  of  territory  have  been  ceded  to  the  as'^ociation  by  native  chiefs,  roads  have  been 
opened,  sti'amboats  placed  on  the  river,  and  th'^  nuclei  of  Htat«'S  established  af  twen- 
ty-two stations  under  one  tlag  which  olfers  freedom  to  commerce  and  prohibits  the  slave- 
trade.  Theobjectsof  the  society  are  philanthropic.  It  does  not  aim  at  permanent  polit- 
ical control,  but  seA?ks^he  neutrality  of  the  valley.  The  United  States  eannot  be  indif- 
ferent to  this  work  nor  to  the  interest  <»f  their  citizens  involved  in  it.  It  may  become 
advisable  fi>r  us  to  co-operate  with  other  commercial  powers  in  promoting  the  rights 
of  trade  and  rcHidenco  in  the  Congo  Valley,  free  from  the  interference  or  political 
control  of  any  offe  nation.! 

JOUN  II.  SMYTH, 

Consul  Oeiieral. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Monrovia  J  February  21,  1883. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TAYLOR,  OF  WIXMPEO. 

In  my  aiiuaal  commercial  report  I  estimated  that  tlie  Hurplua  of  wheat 
for  exportation  from  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  which  was  confidently 
anticipated  as  2,500,000  bushels,  would  be  reduced,  in  consequence  of 
fbe  misfortune  of  frost  on  the  7th  of  September,  to  one  million  of  bushels, 
while  the  reduction  in  value  of  the  crop  by  low  prices  and  partial  injury 
from  frost  would  deprive  the  farmers  of  any  appreciable  i)rotit.  This 
condition  of  things  existing  also  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  lied  River  of 
the  North,  south  of  the  international  frontier,  there  arose  in  Manitoba 
and  the  adjoining  districts  of  Minnesota<  and  Dakota  a  great  agitation 
for  relief  from  existing  rates  of  transportation  and  methods  of  determin- 
ing  the  grades  and  values  of  grain  at  railway  stations. 

Conveutions  of  farmers  were  assembled  at  (xrand  Forks,  Dak.,  and 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba;  their  complaints  formulated  and  deputations  ap- 

E minted  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
anitoba  Eailroad  for  redress  of  grievances  in  Minnesota!  and  Dakota, 
and  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  the  same  object  in  Manitoba 
and  the  Northwest  Territory'  of  Canada.  Waiving  details  I  will  state 
that  such  arrangements  have  been  eft'ected  as  have  satisfied  the  farmers 
in  respect  to  railway  rates  and  facilities. 

More  serious  issues  relating  to  the  policy  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, still  await  adjustment  in  Manitoba. 

(1).  There  is  great  complaint  in  regard  to  what  is  callod  the  "mo- 
nopoly clause"  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  charter,  prohibiting  future  branch 

'Chinese  Gordon  and  Congo.    Tbo  Timos,  weekly  edition.  Jjuin:irv  11,  1*^81. 
t  lleasage  of  the  President  of  the  United  State-s  to  tho  Foity-cijrl>th  Coiijrresa,  p.  7. 
WaohiiigtoD,  D.  C,  18e3. 
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lines  except  in  directions  southwest  of  the  main  line  and  to  a  distance 
of  15  miles  from  the  frontier,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Companj',  finding  a  proposed  3  per  cent,  guarantee  by 
the  Government  inadequate  to  float  its  5  per  cent,  stock,  had  applied 
for  a  Government  5  per  cent,  loan  of  thirty  millions  secured  until  ma- 
turity in  1891,  by  mortgage  of  all  its  assets,  and  it  was  contended  very 
persistently  as  a  condition  of  such  aid  that  the  barrier  to  the  access  of 
American  lines  should  be  relinquished.  This  demand  has  so  far  been 
conceded  that  the  minister  of  railways  announced,  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  railway,  that  the  obnoxious  obstruction  to  competing 
lines  from  the  south  would  be  relinquished  on  the  completion  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  it  is  supposed  will  be  accomplished 
within  three  years  or  during  the  summer  of  1886.  As  that  period  will 
be  required  for  the  leading  Western  lines  (other  than  the  Saint  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railroads)  to  penetrate  !N'orthem  Minnesota 
and  Dakota  and  reach  the  frontier,  the  above  concession  would  seem  to 
be  satisfactory  to  all  interests. 

(2.)  Upon  the  most  substantial  of  all  grievances — the  Canadian  tarift 
of  35  per  cent,  on  agricultural  implements  and  other  indispensable  sup- 
plies of  an  agricultural  settler — there  seems  no  prospect  of  relief.  The 
Dominion  Government  is  committed  to  a  protective  tariff,  and  having 
only  a  year  since  advanced  their  rates  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  to  ex- 
clude competition  from  the  United  States,  a  differential  duty  or  a 
special  free  list  in  the  interest  of  Manitoba  is  pronounced  by  the  Cana- 
dian premier  to  be  wholly  inadmissible.  Herein  is  the  greatest  dis- 
crimination to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Manitoba  farmer,  as  compared 
with  his  Minnesota  or  Dakota  neighbor,  which  has  been  frequently  es- 
timated by  speakers  at  farmers'  conventions  as  25  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  year's  crop.  It  was  with  special  reference  to  this  fiscal 
burden  that  I  referred  in  my  report  of  November  15,  to  "  very  sig- 
nificant demonstrations  in  favor  of  more  liberal  relations  of  trade  and 
transportation  with  the  United  States,"  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
"no  measure  would  be  received  in  this  community  with  greater  en- 
thusiasm than  an  announcement  that  the  Governments  at  Washington 
and  Ottawa  had  concurred  in  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  de- 
termine the  possibility  and  to  frame  the  articles  of  a  commercial  anion 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada." 

(3.)  There  are  important  domestic  questions  connected  with  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  provincial  government  of  Manitoba — a  claim  to 
the  public  domain  and  an  increased  subsidy  in  lieu  of  the  surrender  of 
the  power  hitherto  possessed  by  the  provinces  to  levy  customs  duties. 

(4.)  Mr.  Norquay  seeks  from  the  Dominion  Government  an  exten- 
sion of  the  northern  border  of  the  province  of  Manitoba  to  latitude 
60°,  so  as  to  include  the  ports  of  INelson  and  Churchill,  in  Hudson's 
Bay ;  and  there  is  no  subject  so  engrossing  and   expressive  of  the  ^ 
determination  of  the  community  to  secure  competing  routes  to  the  ^ 
European  market,  than  a  project  to  build  a  railway  to  Hudson's  Bay  ^ 
at  a  cost  of  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000  under  provincial  auspices. 

The  enthusiasm  in  this  direction  even  extends  to  the  adjacent  ter — 
ritorj'  of  Dakota.  A  delegation  from  the  Winnipeg  Board  of  Traded 
presented  the  scheme  at  the  farmers'  convention  at  Grand  Forks,  andj 
were  very  warmly  received,  and  an  international  convention  in  favor  ol 
the  Hudson's  Bay  route  is  called  at  Emerson,  Manitoba,  on  the  15th 
March.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ottawa  Government, 
not  antagonizing  the  measure,  would  prefer  to  hold  it  in  reserve  antil 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  is  in  full  operation,  and  until  the  settle-^ 
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"Jaent  of  the  Territories  of  SaskatcheTran  and  Athabasca,  due  west  of 
?0Tt8  Nelson  and  Chnrchill,  would  demand  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  railway  near  latitude  6(P,  as  a  natural  necessity  to  be  under- 
taken under  the  auspices  of  the  confederation. 
"With  this  view  an  exi)edition  to  determine  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  the  feasibility  of  a  commercial  route  through  Hudson's  Straits 
^11  be  dispatched,  and  ample  opportunity  afforded  to  organize  the  en- 
terprise under  charters  of  the  Dominion. 

JAMES  W.  TAYLOR, 

Consul. 
UiTiTED  States  Consulate, 

Winnipegy  February  28, 1884. 


TRADE  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS. 


REPORT  BY  00N8VL  OANJSIUS,  OF  APIA,  SAMOA. 

Having  at  length  obtained  statistics  of  German  trade  with  the  South 
oBa  Islands,  I  now  submit  what  forms  the  principal  part  of  a  commer- 
cial report  from  this  office. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  commerce  of  Germany  in  this 
part  of  the  South  Pacific  during  the  year  1883 : 

Itober  of  ships  arrived 92 

Twmage 19,296.69 

Fahie  of  imports $247,793  00 

Yaloe  of  exports $698,274  90 

Of  the  above  $247,793  worth  of  goods  imported,  $179,069  worth  were 
reexported  from  Apia  to  Tonga  and  other  South  Sea  Islands,  leaving 
only  168,734  worth  to  be  consumed  in  Samoa.  Of  the  $698,274.90  worth 
(xf  South  Sea  produce  exported,  $443,803.20  worth  was  from  Tonga  and 
jther  islands,  and  $254,471.70  from  the  Samoan  group. 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Samoa,  in  spite  of  her  greater  size  and 
iartile  soil,  is  still  considerably  behind  Tonga. 

Dnring  this  year  the  Germans  imported  $44,000  in  coin  (Chili  and 
tolivia  silver,  known  here  as  ^4ron  money"),  and  of  this  $43,000  went 
J  Tonga  to  pay  for  copra. 

The  entire  trade  of  Samoa,  Tonga,  and  other  islands  in  this  neigh- 
orhood  may  be  stated  as  follows,  for  the  year  1883 : 


NatioiiAlity. 


''Z'Zl'It}'''  Tunnage. 


Total 


anived. 


►97  I  21.182.69 
18  !  2,778.72 
86  i    3, 799. 25 


151 
147 


27. 758. 66 
26, 948.  06 


Imports. 


Exports. 


$247, 793  00 

130,731  65 

45, 515  00 


424, 039  65 
303,931  00 


810. 60  i    120. 108  65 


$698. 274  90 

tl4.  000  00 

5,900  00 


718, 174  90 
693,  969  79 


24, 205  2o 


*  Iiir.liidinf(  1  Aastrian,  1  Norwegiao,  and  3  Tongan. 


t  Estimated. 


The  above  figures  are  as  accurate  as  can  be  made  in  the  present  state 
F  the  ooontry,  for,  as  there  are  no  customhouses  or  other  official  sources 
r  information  established  by  the  Samoan  Government,  the  foreign 
msols  have  to  depend  upon  one  another  and  the  courtesy  of  merchants 
wtiL 
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The  imports  are  probably  placed  a  little  too  low,  for  there  are  some 
articles,  such  as  arms  aod  munitions  of  war,  which  are  often  im- 
ported clamdestiuely.  The  increase  in  the  exports  is  not  proportionately 
large,  which  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  hurricane  which  passed 
over  this  group  early  in  the  year,  seriously  injuring  the  cocoa-uat  crop. 

According  to  the  above  the  American  merchants  at  Apia  imported 
a  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  Germans.  This  I  consider  verj 
encouraging,  for  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  Germans  enjoyed  almost 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

The  following  table  shows  the  articles  exported,  with  their  respective 
values,  during  1883 : 

Copra $647,638  90 

Cotton 70,349  Oa 

Turtle-shell 287  00 

Total 718,174  90. 

THEODORE  CANISIUS, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Apia,  February  14,  1884. 


PALM-HUT  OIL  OF  MEXICO. 

REPORT  BY  COXSUL  LAMBERT,  OF  SAN  BLA8. 

The  product  of  tbis  valuable  nut  is  known  in  commerce  ander  the 
different  names  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  copra  oil  and  coquito  oil,  the  latter 
translated  into  Spanish  being  tlie  name  by  which  it  is  called  in  this 
country. 

It  grows  on  a  tree  very  much  resembling  the  cocoa-nut,  but  not  so 
high,  and  the  fruit  hangs  in  large  bunches,  like  young  bananas.  The 
natives  eat  it  both  raw  and  baked,  and  it  is  said  to  be  palatable. 

The  tree  is  found  in  all  tropical  countries,  but  the  oil  extracted  from  • 
the  nut  grown  in  this  locality  seems  to  possess  unusual  qualities.    It  is 
used  among  the  natives  universally  for  all  kind  of  lighting,  as  well  as 
lubricating  all  kinds  of  machinery.    There  is  no  use  to  which  oil  can  be 
put  that  is  not  occupied  by  this  product. 

All  along  the  coast  southward,  and  extending  some  distance  inlaodi 
the  palm-nut  tree  grows  wild  and  in  luxurious  abundance.  The  nat  is 
incased  in  a  husky  tiber  covering,  sha])ed  exactly  like  the  ooooa-nat ; 
hence  its  name.  It  varies  in  size  from  the  pecan  up  to  a  fair-sized  pid- 
let's  egg,  and  the  meat  contains  over  60  per  cent,  of  pure  oil. 

The  primitive  method  of  extracting  the  oil  here  consists  in  first  crack« 
ing  each  nut  by  hand;  then  separating  the  shell  from  the  kernel;  the 
kernel  is  then  roasted  in  an  oven  to  evaporate  the  water ;  it  is  then 
ground  in  a  large-sized  mill  resembling  our  old-fashioned  coffee-millSi 
sometimes  by  mule-power;  the  pulp  is  then  put  into  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water,  and  during  the  process  of  boiling,  ths  oil  is  skimmed  o£E^  pat 
into  earthen  jars,  thence  taken  to  market  on  pack-mules  without  for* 
ther  preparation. 

The  average  market  x>rice  is  $2.50  per  arroba  of  25  i)ounds,  which  is  a 
trifle  over  four  gallons,  making  it  worth  about  62^  cents  x>er  gallon* 
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PALM-NUT  OIL  AS  A  LUBEICANT. 

who  have  had  experience  here  inform  me  that  for  hibricating 
it  cannot  be  surpassed,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  gam  nor 
either  does  friction  remove  it  readily  from  surfaces  where  ap- 
[1  its  use  is  exceedingly  e>conomica1.  There  are  looms  in  a  cot- 
%t  Tepia  which  have  been  running  regularly,  until  a  year  ago, 
8,  and  the  only  lubricating  oil  they  ever  had  was  the  local  pro- 

istly  cylinder  oil  now  used  on  all  valuable  machinery,  which 
K)nt  three  times  the  price  in  the  United  States  that  this  does 
)ear8  to  be  no  better  in  results,  while  the  price  is  greatly  in  fa- 
te coquito. 

latest  and  principal  need  to  make  this  oil  project  successful  is 
;  some  automatic,  self-adjusting',  machine  to  crack  properly  the 
^ed  nuts  and  separate  them  from  the  kernel  cleanly.  It  appears 
small  particle  of  the  shell  remains  with  the  kernel,  immediate 
'  takes  place  during  the  future  process  of  separating.  The  ex- 
purification,  and  handling  of  oils  being  so  thoroughly  under- 
persons  engaged  in  the  business  this  great  danger  from  ran- 
nnot  be  considered  an  obstacle. 

are,  however,  other  conditions  which  enter  to  a  great  extent 
practicability  of  inaugurating  an  enterprise  of  that  or  even  any 
nd  of  business  in  this  couutiy  which  so  closely  reaches  the 

^unt  of  the  universal  use  of  this  oil  among  the  entire  people  it 
loped  into  one  of  the  settled  industries.  The  method  of  its 
ture  and  sale,  however  primitive  it  appears  to  us,  nevertheless 
)  certain  crude  commercial  entanglements  in  their  system  of 
g  the  nuts  and  delivering  them  to  the  manufacturers  of  oil  at 
rent  localities. 

5  the  month  of  September  in  each  year  the  entire  coquito-grow- 
itry  is  arbitrarily  districted  by  "bosses,"  as  we  call  them,  re- 
entirely  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  on  which  the  trees  grow — > 
ig  after  the  habit  of  the  Chinese  companies  who  establish 
districts  throughout  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States.  These 
nploy  men  to  gather  the  different  crops  and  contract  with  the 
manufacturers  for  their  delivery  each  season.  Consequently, 
pany  should  buy  a  hacienda  of  50  miles  or  more  he  will  find 
entire  coquito  crop  has  been  contracted  for  in  advance,  and 
practically  no  way  of  preventing  the  delivery  in  those  districts 
le  nuts  grow  the  thickest. 
nedy  this  evil  one  would  have  to  contract  with  these  same 

>  get  them  to  deliver  him  his  own  nuts  a  season  in  advance,  then 
chances  for  future  seasons. 

iginal  outlay  would  be  unimportant  in  establishing  this  busi- 

>  necessary  cracking  machine  being  the  important  factor;  the 
er  depends  entirely  upon  the  capacity  of  the  parties  themselves 
^  the  natives  and  successfully  conduct  their  own  aftairs,  a 
ge  of  the  language  being  necessary. 

ent  shipments  of  the  coquito-nut  are  made  to  San  Frj^ncisco, 

I  consumption  heretofore  seems  to  take  all  that  the  natives  care 

mdling. 

d  abortive  attempts  have  been  made. to  establish  this  business 

ilas,  but  no  proper  machinery  has  yet  arrived  nor  intelligent 

aent  exhibited.    With  a  capital  of,  say,  $5,000,  in  machinery 
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and  snrplas,  to  be  located  convenient  to  where  a  large  quantity  of  tlia 
nuts  grow,  with  contracts  for  certain  delivery  of  a  given  quantity  of 
nuts  every  season,  a  profitable  industry  coiUd  be  built  up. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  with  Mexico  just  ratified  admits  jietroli 
free.    This  article  has  heretofore  borne  a  proscriptive  duty  on  the  Mei> 
ican  tariff  list  of  32  cents  per  gallon.    The  operation  of  the  treaty  will'j 
doubtless  create  a  larger  demand  for  petroleum  in  this  consular  distrki 
on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  superiority  over  coquito  oil  for  lightiiif. 
It  will  correspondingly  lessen  the  demand  for,  and  price  of,  coqnito- 
nuts,  thereby  opening  up  an  exclusive  field  for  manufacturing  a  dieap 
lubricating  oil  of  superior  quality.    It«  superiority  as  a  lubricant  W: 
universally  admitted  by  persons  who  have  practically  tested  it,  md' 
there  is  no  duty  imposed  by  our  tariff  upon  its  admission  into  the  United^ 
States.    Next  to  tobacco-raising  this  offers  a  good  opportunity  fcr 
quick  returns  and  fair  profit  on  a  small  capital.    Considerable  fortunes 
have  already  been  made  here  in  the  coquito-oil  manufacture  for  local 
consumption. 

KIOHARD  LAMBBBT, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

San  Blas^  Mexico^  April  30,  1884. 


MEXICAN  0YSTEE8. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LAMBERT,  OF  SAX  BLAS. 

These  popular  bivalves  are  found  plentifally  distributed  along 
entire  coast  of  Northwestern  Mexico.    Especially  so  can  it  be  remi 
of  this  immediate  locality.    All  along  the  banks  and  bed  of  an 
priately  named  estero,  situated  about  2  miles  south  of  San  Bias, 
^<E1  Conchal,''  they  are  found  in  quantities  sufiQcient  to  supply  tiie 
of  San  Francisco. 

These  oysters  cau  be  had  for  the  simple  taking,  and  at  this  season  it^ 
the  year  they  are  large,  fat,  and  tender,  and  will  compare  favorably  wifll^ 
those  found  along  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays. 

Notwithstanding  the  ease  of  obtaining,  and  the  inexpensive  prio^j 
about  25  cents  a  bushel — not  many  are  brought  into  town,  except  nft 
cases  on  Friday.  Generally  speaking,  any  one  who  wants  oystenettfetf^ 
orders  them  privately  or  sends  his  servant  to  the  Conchal  with  a  baaU^^^ 
where  they  are  easily  gathered  from  the  roots  of  trees  skirtiiig 
banks. 

There  are  no  ownerships  to  the  oyster-beds  yet — everything  is  tm^ 
which  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  habits  of  the  people  g&MnBl^ 
may  partially  account  for  the  manifest  lack  of  enterprise  exhibited  tif 
the  natives  of  the  country  in  this  line. 

Some  years  ago  parties  came  down  from  San  Francisco  having  in viflf^ 
the  establishment  of  an  oyster-canning  factory  at  this  point,  bat  Al j 
proposition  was  abandoned.  ' 

Considering  the  climate,  I  hardly  believe  an  enterprise  of  that  kill' 
would  be  a  success,  for  the  simple  reason  that  nothing  will  keep  ~ 
over  twenty-four  hours.  Fresh  fish,  which  are  even  as  plentifiil,  wdn^' 
tained  with  much  novelty  as  well  as  ease  in  the  majority  of  cases,  camflk 
be  relied  upon  keeping  twelve  hours,  even  when  caught  with  tlie  hook 
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or  spear.     The  use  of  ice,  which  would  be  exceedingly  expensive,  might 
obviate  the  difficulty,  but  1  think  not. 

In  view  of  the  fiact  that  the  Eastern  oyster  does  not  propagate  when 
planted  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  I  would  regard  very  favorably  an 
enterprise  to  load  vessels  here  with  oysters  to  be  shippecl  to  San  Fran- 
for  breeding  purposes.  It  is  a  native  of  Pacific  waters,  and  in- 
remarkably  here;  therefore  their  propagation  and  improvement 
with  a  larger  and  clearer  field  only  awaits  the  trial. 

At  the  rates  Eastern  oysters  are  held  in  the  California  markets  it 
woald  seem  to  justify  the  experiment,  for  there  could  not  possibly  be 
Boeh,  if  any,  loss  should  they  fail  to  increase  after  planting.  With  the 
flOEperiment  a  success,  it  would  meet  a  great  public  want,  for  the  Eastern 
Ojyster  is  sold  at  almost  prescriptive  prices  in  Galifornia. 

KIOHARD  LAMBERT, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

San  Blasy  Mexico^  April  30, 1884. 


FBOZEH  MEAT  PBOM  THE  EIVEB  PLATE. 

BEPOBT  BT  CONSUL  BAKER,  OF  BUENOS  ATRES. 

The  problem  of  shipping  fresh  meat  in  frozen  carcasses  to  Europe  has 
for  a  long  time  been  a  prominent  one  in  the  countries  of  the  river  Plate, 
vhose  principal  industry  is  the  raising  of  sheep  and  homed  cattle ;  and 
virions  attempts  during  the  last  few  years  have  been  made  to  solve  it, 
nder  different  systems  of  freezing,  but  never  with  complete  success. 
year,  however,  a  number  of  gentlemen  resident  in  London,  but  well 
|ieQiiamted  with  the  resources  of  this  country,  organized  the  ^^  Bi ver 
*"  Meat  Company,"  with  adequate  capital  to  undertake  the  business 
a  lari^e  scale,  under  what  is  known  as  the  '^  Haslam  refrigerating  ma- 
(hhieiy.''*  As  a  prelude  to  the  commencement  of  operations,  the  com- 
y  at  once  proceeded  to  purchase  extensive  inclosures  and  to  erect 
and  well-arranged  slaughter-houses,  with  the  requisite  freezing 
partments,  at  Compana,  on  the  Parand  Biver,  about  30  miles  above 
Soenos  Ayres.  Active  operations  were  commenced  last  November,  and 
b  January  the  first  shipment  of  sheep  carcasses  was  made  to  London  in 
tte  steamer  Meath,  especially  fitted  up  with  the  refrigerating  compart- 
^tnts.  The  invoice  consisted  of  seven  thousand  carcasses.  From  the 
^eeoonts  which  have  thus  far  come  back  to  Buenos  Ayres,  the  shipment 
^tiired  in  admirable  condition,  and  was  finding  a  ready  sale,  at  paying 
••tea.  The  following,  in  reference  to  the  cargo,  is  from  the  London  Tel- 
egraph of  February  16 : 

little  has  been  heard  of  the  movements  of  the  River  Plate  Frenh  Meat  Company 

■^1  within  the  last  week  or  two,  when  the  arrival  of  7,000  frozen  sheep  by  the 

^^^^    »er  Meath  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Central  Market,  Farrinj^don  street,  and 

^^to-half^  we  understand,  disposed  of  at  fair  prices.     The  meat  was  in  fine  condition, 

'  will  be  better  known  shortly.    Another  cargo  is  expected  in  about  a  month.  The 

^ment  wiU  be  watched  with  interest  by  the  public  on  this  side,  as  well  as  by 

lamwrs  in  the  Plate,  who,  in  the  event  of  a  successful  issue,  can  supply  any 

ty.    On  the  12th  inst.,  at  the  invitation  of  the  directors,  a  number  of  gentlemen 

'  with  Sontii  America,  including  SeQor  (larcia,  the  minister  of  the  Argentine 

ion,  and  Colonel  Carve,  minister  for  Uruguay,  partook  of  a  luncheon  at 


*I  miderstaiid  this  company  has  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Haslam  patent  in  the 
Bepnblio. 
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their  offices  in  Finsbnry-circus,  when  samples  of  the  mntton  broaght  over  1 
company  were  served  up  in  a  variety  of  dishes.  The  mutton,  which  Is  rather 
was  pronounced  to  be  very  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  which  has  alread; 
brought  over  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  by  the  same  refrigerating  machi 
that  of  Messrs.  Haslani  &  Co.,  of  Derby,  and  which  by  this  time  is  well  known 
London  market.  This  first  consignment  fn>m  South  America  consista  of  300  toi 
has  been  brought  in  one  of  Messn.  Honlder  Brothers'  steamem,  specially  fttte 
the  freezing  machinery.  The  chairman  of  the  company,  Mr.  Drabble,  in  pro 
the  health  of  the  foreign  ministers  present,  pointed  out  with  regard  to  the  soni 
meat  supply  wliich  they  were  opening  up  tnat  there  were  in  the  province  of  1 
Ayres  alone  something  like  150,000,000  of  acres  of  pasture  lands,  with  nearly  70,< 
of  sheep,  while  in  the  whole  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  there  were  upwi 
85,000,000  sheep.  This  was  exclusive  of  Uruguay,  where  there  are  15,000,000  of 
The  honied  cattle  in  the  two  countries  besides  exceeded  1^,000,000.  Selkor  Gar 
behalf  of  his  fellow-country  men  ^  acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to  Enslisb  c 
ists,  instancing  the  construction  of  the  railways  in  the  Argentine  Coufederatio 
expressing  his  gratiticatiou  that  confidence  was  thus  shown  in  them.  It  is 
stood  that  arrangeuicnts  have  been  madt^  by  which  a  large  consignment  of  the 
meat  will  be  received  in  London  every  month. 

Siibfiequent  advices  state  the  principal  objectioD  raised  againe 
meat  was  the  size  of  the  carcasses,  which  are  much  smaller 
those  from  the  half-bred  sheep  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the 
age  size  of  which  sent  in  the  same  wa^'  to  the  London  market  is  s 
to  be  about  70  ])ounds,  while  that  of  the  river  Plate  shipments  i 
more  than  35  to  38  pounds.  This  it  is  claimed  is  too  small  fo 
present  taste  in  England,  whose  people  are  accustomed  to  legs  of 
ton  weighing  10  or  12  pounds,  whereas  those  of  the  river  Plate 
weigh  5  or  6  pounds.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  only  a  mat 
fancy ;  and,  if  the  meat  is  good  in  other  respects,  the  question  of  in 
in  the  end  will  not  signify  much. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  river  Plate  mutton  will  h^ 
suffer  a  direct  and  sharp  competition  not  only  from  the  United  i 
which  already  are  doing  an  immense  business  in  the  export  of 
meats,  but  also  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  have  r 
entered  the  trade  with  encouraging  prospects. 

In  regard  to  the  price  of  river  Plate  mutton,  I  am  informed 
last  accounts  it  was  selling  in  London  at  4:d,  to  ^d,  per  x)ound. 

The  total  expense  of  putting  it  in  the  refrigei'uting  stores  of 
ready  for  sale,  is  further  stated  to  be  3Jrf.  per  pound.  If  this 
eludes  the  tirst  cost  of  the  sheep,  the  selling  price  of  the  mef 
leave  a  very  handsome  margin  for  profits,  to  say  nothing  of  U 
the  skins,  tallow,  &c. 

Before,  however,  it  can  be  definitely  known  what  are  t 
figures  at  which  river  Plate  mutton  can  be  put  down  in  tl 
market  it  will  require  more  experience  in  the  business  than 
pany  have  yet  acquired.     But  should  the  present  venture  pro 
ful  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  frozen  mutton 
be  shipped  from  the  ports  of  the  river  Plate.    Cattle,  also, 
casses  are  now  only  utilized  in  the  ttaladero  establishments, 
probability  find  a  market  in  England  under  the  freezing  pr 

*  In  a  lat^}  number  of  the  London  Economist  I  tiud  a  commuuicatio 
I  extract  tbe  following : 

**  At  present  the  im]>ortationH  of  frozen  mutton  are  fourfold  in  char. 
New  Zealand,  dchirabie  croHs-brod  and  kindred  sheep,  weighing  from  ' 
per  carcaMs;  (b)  from  Victoria,  suitable,  sheep  of  a  like  stamp,  but  not 
able  to  the  butcher;  (c)  from  New  South  Wales,  lighter  sheep,  chiefly 
weighing  from  45  to  i\i)  ])ouu(Ih  each,  and  (d)  fnuu  the  river  Plat< 
averaging  from  38  to  50  pounds  eaeli.     In  order  that  the  frozen-meat 
•fully  built  up,  the  following  desiderata  are  necesaary  :     Reg 
"vn«^lleuce  of  quality,  dissemination  through  the 
'   "«"*.<]  V  and  Kcenre  transit  fuciliticn 
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The  only  present  drawback  to  the  trade  will  probably  be  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  animals  properly  fattened.  It  is  evident  tbat  the  carcasses 
of  animals  which  have  been  fed  entirely  on  the  green  pasturage  of  the 
pampas,  however  well  they  may  suit  the  market  of  Buenos  Ayres,  will 
scarcely  answer  the  purpose  for  extended  and  protracted  transporta- 
tton,  since  the  meat  is  so  soft  and  watery  that  it  would  become  greatly 
reduced  in  bulk  before  it  reached  the  consumer.  The  stall-feeding, 
which  is  nsnal  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  is  at  present  never 
employed  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic.  Cattle  here  are  never  fed  with 
dry  food. 

Until  a  system  of  fattening  different  from  that  which  is  now  in 
YO£^e  here  shall  be  adopted  I  doubt  if  there  will  be  any  great  compe- 
tition in  the  English  markets  between  the  meats  sent  from  the  river 
Plate  and  those  sent  from  the  United  States,  though  the  former  may 
find  a  ready  sale  at  lower  rates. 

E.  L.  BAKER, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  AyreSy  March  20,  1884. 
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REPORT  BY  COifSUL  GENERAL  YOOELER. 


I  lia^e  obtained  from  a  reliable  source  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
exports  of  silk,  half-silk,  velvet,  and  plush  goods  and  ribbons  from  the 
teadiD^r  G^erman,  French,  and  Swiss  manufacturing  places  to  the  United 
States  dnring  the  last  Hve  years,  which  is  of  gener.al  interest.  It  shows 
Kbat  daring  said  live  years  the  exports  of  the  class  of  goods  mentioned 
i^acbed  the  highe^st  point  in  1882,  a  point  which,  except  in  some  in- 
(tHiices^  was  not  attained  again  in  1883.  A  gradual  decrease  of  exjiorts 
rill  be  observed  in  the  case  of  Zurich.  The  figures  are  given  in  Ameri- 
an  dollars. 


SILK  AND  HALFSILK  GOODS  AXD  VELVETS. 


rofeld 


and  Saberfeld. 


1879. 


$2, 429, 037 

694,075 

7.  248,  074 

5,  028,  060 

188.908 

332,184 


1880. 


$2,  884,  560 
651,007 

10,  034,  488 

4,  53J,  376 

211.619 

427, 419 


1881. 


$2,  937,  337 

333.  643 

9,599,671 

4,  232,  874 

108, 017 


1882. 


$4. 149, 644 
1.013,656 

10,  553, 448 

3, 243,  275 

97,661 


I 


8,785 


1,319 


1883. 


$3. 745, 713 

571, 444 

8,  696. 952 

2, 489. 442 

214,  790 

376,487 

5,893 


Of  silk  and  half-silk  ribbons  Crefeld  has  exported  but  small  quanti- 
lee,  and  has  been  unable  in  1883  to  reach  the  figures  of  preceding 
St.  Etienne  shows  a  marked  decrease  since  1880. 


SILK  AND  HALFSILK  RIBBONS. 


_"  'mi  SlborfbUl 


1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

$75, 912 

641,605 

30.448 

829,054 

1, 816, 061 

$154,863 

1, 291, 852 

20.  024 

738.097 

2,811,761 

$44,482 

370, 794 

2,536 

443,446 

1, 912, 165 

$47,  545 
980, 076 

$22,797 
828,722 

682,946 
2, 304, 182 

305,788 
2,063,899 
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The  export  of  velvet  ribbons  ha»  greatly  increased  at  the  two  leading 
places  for  the  manufacture  thereof,  viz,  St.  Etienne  and  Crefeld,  am 
has  reached  a  point  which  had  theretofore  never  been  approximated 
The  figures  for  Lyons  and  Cologne  are  not  complete. 


VELVET  RIBBOKS. 


1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1881. 

Crefeld 

$11,293 

$875 

673 

73,122 

$814 

♦27,561 

$a4i;« 

Lyons 

St.  Etinnn A 

145,995 

17, 915 
370,389 

120,668 
557,655 

767,69 

Colomo  ....... -. 

• 

FERDINAND  VOGBLEB, 

Consul-  OenerdL 
United  States  Consulate-Qenebal, 

Fraiikfort'On-the-Main^  April  18,  1884. 


HOW  BUTTEE  IS  MADE  IB  DE^ICABK. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RYDER,  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

I  have  herewith  the  honor  to  present  a  report  on  the  mode  of  prooed 
are  which  appears  to  be  most  generally  recommended  for  adoption  tc 
the  large  butter-making  classes  in  this  country. 

Whilst  it  is  fully  admitted  here  that  the  dairy  thrift,  thanks  to  tht 
valuable  assistance  so  devotedly  alforded  by  many  of  their  able  sdentilo 
bodies,  has  in  the  later  years  made  immense  progress,  it  is  acknowledged 
at  the  same  time  that  the  goal  has  not  yet  been  reached,  to  which  tbefr 
attention  should  be  constantly  drawn,  namely,  that  all  the  batter  j^ 
duced  should  be  brought  under  the  classification  of  first  and  second  qml^ 
ity  butter.  There  is  thus  every  call  for  continuing  work  in  this  direc^m^ 
and  all  who  do  this  will  not  only  be  deriving  advantage  and  satisfiMtki^ 
for  themselves,  but  will  likewise  be  contributing  to  the  national  prestjpft 
and  pre-eminence  in  this  important  branch  of  the  landed  intere8t& 

HOW  DANISH  cows  ABE  FED. 

With  the  hope  of  offering  some  aid  toward  promoting  the  objeel  te 
view,  the  following  modes  of  procedure  carried  on  at  some  of  the  pdn* 
cipal  dairies  have  been  given. 

A  course  of  foddering,  which  has  been  pursued  for  many  yean  uA 
found  to  answer,  has  been  as  follows :  4  pounds  coarse  whe^  bran:  A  , 
pounds  of  mixed  groats  (barley  and  oats);  If  pound  of  rapeseed emi  '\ 
1  bushel  of  mangold-wurzel;  with  a  goodaUowance  of  clover  hay  per  0Otr  i 
daily.  It  may  also  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  more  aniform  the  M*  ] 
der  the  more  advantageous  it  will  be,  as  the  milk  will  then  be  aliotf 
more  uniform  character.  The  goal  which  has  to  be  kept  in  tIM 
namely,  the  producing  of  first  and  second  class  butter,  is  not  one  of  MB 
great  difficulty.  The  same  amount  of  labor  is  required  whetbor  cm 
pound  of  good  or  one  pound  of  bad  butter  is  made,  and  a  more  flbta^  ' 
able  return  is  naturally  obtained  from  the  produce  of  the  better  v^iA^ 
not  alone  from  the  higher  money  value,  but,  as  a  gencoral  role,  becaoM 
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it  will  be  foand  that  a  larf^er  qaaotity  of  batter  will  be  obHiined  fjrom 
a  similar  amount  of  milk  when  the  batter  is  of  good  quality  than  in 
the  cases  where  it  is  bad. 

HOW  DANISH  BUTTER  IS  MADE. 

For  butter-makiug  the  following  mode  of  procedure  has  been  advan> 
tageouHly  pursued  in  several  of  the  dairies. 

Great  attention  is  paid  that  the  milking  is  carried  on  with  all  possi- 
ble cleanliness;  for  whenever  any  dirt  is  allowed  to  be  left  in  the  milk 
no  good  products  will  be  obtained  therefrom,  as  the  dirt  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  straining.  The  moment  the  milk  pail  is  filled  it  is  imme- 
diately taken  from  the  cow-stable  to  the  dairy,  lest  it  might  otherwise 
receive  injury  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  stable. 

As  soon  as  the  milk  is  brought  into  the  dairy  it  is  strained  into 
tinned  vessels,  each  containing  35  pounds,  and  then  put  into  iced 
water  for  cream-setting.  Pails  of  this  size  are  easy  to  handle,  and 
have  also  the  advantage  that  the  milk  is  sooner  cooled  in  them  than 
with  pails  of  greater  dimensions.  For  the  purpose  of  cream-setting 
the  morning's  milk  is  allowed  to  lay  over  for  twenty -four  hours.  When 
the  milk  is  skimmed,  the  cream  is  then  sieved  into  a  tinned,  iron-plated 
pail,  which  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  old-fashioned  wooden  ones, 
inasmuch  as  the  cream  can  be  heated  or  cooled  by  sinking  the  pail  into 
warm  or  cold  water,  as  may  be  desirable.  The  sieve,  which  is  used  both 
fbr  the  cream  or  milk,  has  a  tin  border,  and  is  covered  over  with  a  piece 
trf  butter-gauze.  No.  10;  such  description  of  sieve  is  much  cheaper  than 
i  one  of  horse-hair,  and  is  better  able  to  keep  back  all  hair  substances. 
When  the  cream  in  the  morning  is  put  into  the  cream-tub  it  is  warmed 
by  rinldng  the  tub  into  water  heated  to  a  temperature  of  20^;  6  "per 
cent,  buttermilk  is  afterwards  added,  whereby  the  temperature  is  re- 
dnoedtolQo. 

IVywards  nud-day  the  temperature  of  the  cream  will  be  about  14<^,  and 
the  isream  is  then  put  into  a  lined  tub,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  too  much 
eooled.  The  cream  is  stirred  every  second  hour ;  and  when  it  is  in- 
qpected  at  six  o'clock  the  curding  should  have  commenced,  and  the 
temperature  should  then  be  kept  at  about  12^^. 

If  the  temperature  is  greater,  the  butter  will  lose  in  quality,  and 

dieesy  matter  will  form  in  the  cream.    K  the  temperature  is  below  12^^ 

tlie  cream  will  not  be  of  sufficiently  even  nature,  as  half-soured  cream 

will  yield  little,  bad,  andnonpreserving  quality  of  butter.    At  8  o'clock 

Hie  eream  will  be  of  uniform  character,  and  it  should  then  be  well  stirred, 

ttnd  when,  after  a  few  hours,  it  has  attained  a  temperatureof  11<^,  it  must 

he  again  well  stirred,  so  that  it  may  be  certain  the  souiing  is  universal 

thnmghont. 

When  the  cream  is  allowed  to  lay  quietly  over  night  it  will  be  found 
^  the  following  morning  to  have  a  temperature  of  9^  to  IQo. 

If  in  the  summer  season  it  is  too  warm,  it  is  cooled  in  iced  water  of  a 
tep6nitnre  of  8^,  as  a  too  rapid  cooling  has  always  an  injurious  effect 
900  the  creauL 

If  in  winter  it  is  too  cold,  it  is  then  warmed  up  to  churning  tempera^ 
itmof  U^  by  sinking  the  cream  pail  into  warm  water.   When  churning 
taipenitare  is  reached,  i  quint  of  coloring  is  added  to  every  100  poundi. 
'f  flteam  and  it  is  then  poured  into  the  chum. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  churn  should  be  of  dimensions  pro- 
irtiioiiato  to  the  qoantity  of  cream  which  has  to  be  churned.    With  a 
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churn  whi^  making  200  revolutions  in  the  minute,  and  whe 
is  in  order,  butter  will  be  made  in  30  minutes  churning. 

When  the  buttei*  begins  to  make  its  appearance,  it  is  washes 
water  of  a  temperature  of  8°. 

It  will  bo  best  to  make  use  of  a  small  can  for  the  washing,  ra 
one  of  a  larger  measure,  as  it  will  be  easier  with  this  can  t< 
water  into  all  the  crevices  and  still  avoid  the  pouring  of  1 
water  in  the  butter. 

After  this  it  is  churned  for  a  short  time  quite  slowly,  until 
ter  grains  are  as  large  as  a  big  pin  head.  Then  the  churn  h 
and  is  lifted  on  a  pedestal  and  the  buttermilk  is  allowed  1 
through  two  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  churn.  That  the  chni 
be  arranged  in  such  manner  as  that  the  buttermrlk  can  be  tap 
a  precaution  upon  which  great  stress  is  laid,  because  one  therel 
washing  the  butter  grains,  a  thing  one  cannot  avoid  doing  ^ 
butter  is  taken  out  of  the  chum  with  a  sieve. 

When  the  buttermilk  is  run  off,  half  a  pail  of  water  of  a  ten 
of  from  9°  to  lO*'  is  poured  over  a  churning  of  10  pounds  of  bi 
is  poured  over  the  butter  at  repeated  intervals  whilst  the 
shaken  backward  and  forward.    The  water  is  then  run  off  and 
ter  again  washed  over  with  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  befc 
butter  is  then  taken  out  of  the  churn  and  laid  upon  the  butte 
where  it  is  weighed,  and  kneaded  three  to  four  times  with 
Thereafter  3  per  cent,  of  salt  is  mixed  with  it,  when  it  is  again 
three  to  four  times,  so  that  the  salt  may  be  well  mixed  in.    ^ 
lapse  of  20  minutes,  it  is  again  kneaded  and  is  then  allowed 
about  one  hour  before  it  is  taken  upon  the  kneading  boanl  in 
from  4  to  5  pounds,  when  it  receives  its  final  kneading. 

After  the  last  kneading  the  butter  is  immediately  laid  down 
cask,  where  it  must  be  packed  as  closely  as  possible,  so  that  n 
come  to  it,  otherwise  it  will  lose  much  in  its  keeping  propertiei 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  miud  that  careful  attention  to  th< 
of  the  cream  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  towards  th< 
tion  of  good  butter,  and  the  foregoing  mode  of  procedure  is 
recommended  as  the  ideal  which  should  be  strenuously  kept 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  those  only  who  churned  daily 
pect  to  obtain  good  butt<?r.  Those  even  who  possess  only  one 
accomplish  this  if  the  size  of  the  churn  is  in  proportion  to  th< 
of  the  milk  employed. 

HENRY  B.  RYDE 

Consulate  op  the  United  States, 

Copenhagen^  March  4,  1884. 


SKIMMED-MILK  CHEESE  VAKLSQ  IN  DEVXABX. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RYDER,  OF  OOPENHAQBK, 

To  all  dairy  proprietors  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  while  ba 
article  at  all  times  eagerly  sought  after  and  easily  disposed  of,  i 
milk  cheese,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  is  hard  to  dispose  of.  Main' 
have  been  tried,  in  its  manufacture,  in  the  attempts  to  bring  thif 
tion  of  cheese  more  into  repute,  but,  unfortanatel)"^,  so  &r  withi 
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mooess.    The  foUowiDg  mode  of  procedure  would,  however,  appear  to 
have  met  with  much  approval  in  many  quarters : 

As  soon  as  the  milk  is  separated  from  the  cream  by  the  centriftige  it 
is  taken,  firesh  and  sweet,  for  cheesing,  which  in  a  great  degree  contrib- 
QteB  towards  the  attainment  of  favorable  results.  There  has  then  to  be 
added  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rennet,  so  that  the  milk  can  be  curdled  in 
tbe  course  of  thirty  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  28^  to  30^  G.  (22^  to 
24^  B.).  It  is  also  of  importance  that  the  temperature  should  be 
earefnlly  watched,  and  that  just  the  right  quantity  of  rennet  is  added, 
aothat  the  cheesing  shall  be  completed  in  the  thirty  minutes,  for  if  the 
commencement  is  &ulty  so  surely  will  the  result  be  of  an  unfavorable 
natore.' 

So  soon  as  the  milk  is  well  curdled  it  is  then  cut  up  with  the  cheese- 
knife,  in  a  circular  form,  and  with  the  aid  of  two  cheese  forks  the  pulp  is 
broken  up  until  it  is  subdivided  into  small  irregular  pieces,  which  will  be 
effected  in  from  four  to  five  minutes.  The  pulp  is  then  left  quiescent  for 
ftboat  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  period  as  much  whey  as  possible  is 
no  off.  The  cheese  mass  is  then  rapidly  stirred  about  for  another  five 
ninates  at  a  temperature  of  28^  G.  (22^  B.).  During  the  heating  in  the 
oMron  this  should  be  kept  over  the  fire,  but  in  such  manner  that  the 
temperature  is  never  allowed  to  rise  or  fall  more  than  2^  G.  at  the  utmost, 

i    iiainely,ftt)m30oto28OG.(21oto22JoK.).    With  this  mode  of  treatment 

\    the  cheese  pulp  has  the  appearance  of  clean  snow  down,  and  it  may  be 

i   Rmoved  after  lying  over  for  another  five  minutes. 

;      When  more  rennet  is  added,  or  the  pulp  allowed  to  lie  over  for  a 

I  koger  period,  the  cheese  will  become  harder  and  more  coarse.  The 
ebeese  palp  is  then  placed  on  the  table  in  large  molds  and  is  carefully 
diitributed  into  these.  These  molds  are  subsequently  replaced  by  others 
^ivoper  size,  which  have  a  breadth  of  60  and  depth  of  10  centimeters. 
Ue  cheese  is  then  pressed  slowly  and,  at  the  commencement,  very 
^Hjj  with  a  screw,  but  later  on  greater  pressure  may  be  made  by 
lliemg  heavier  weights  upon  it. 

Doimg  the  course  of  this  work,  the  dairy-maid  should  on  no  account 
Amt  herself  from  the  cheese  press,  for  the  cheese  being  in  a  soft  state 
imposition  may  require  to  be  frequently  changed. 

After  tiie  lapse  of  10  to  15  minutes  the  cheese  is  then  taken  up  and 
tened,  and  the  cloth  drawn  more  tightly  together,  and  it  is  then  put  into 
depress  to  be  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  cheeses  must  be 
^ed  flrequently  and  the  whey  entirely  squeezed  out,  which  is  a  point 
of  much  importance. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  cheese  is  first  taken  out  of  the  press  at  noon- 
%)  by  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  should  have  been  turned  5  times, 
^  each  time  encircled  with  a  fresh  cloth,  namely,  at  12  o'clock,  1,  2, 
^  and  at  5.  In  the  evening  at  9  o'clock,  and  again  next  morning  at 
*the  cheese  must  be  wrapped  in  fresh  cloths,  and  at  0-10  o'clock  it  may 
>^  placed  in  the  press  without  a  cloth ;  but  in  a  short  time  with  a  mold 
Bering,  so  that  its  exterior  may  be  perfectly  smooth  and  even. 

The  cheeses  are  afterwards  laid  down  without  any  covering  into  the 
2|lt pickle,  where  they  should  be  left  for  at  least  three,  and  at  most  six 
4ija.  The  brine  should  be  very  strong  and  should  be  kept  of  uniform 
iiieiigth,  so  tiiat  the  pickle  need  not  be  drawn  off,  but  may  be  carried 
orer  to  another  salting  tub  and  there  again  brought  up  to  the  required 
linogth.    If  the  brine  is  not  of  sufficient  strength,  the  cheese  becomes 

fitfekyf  and  does  not  acquire  a  good  rind,  and  the  effect  of  the  brine  on 

Ike  cheese  pulp  is  not  snflBciently  strong. 
The  pickle  should  have  the  effect  of  binding  the  pulp  together,  so 

318  MAY 6 
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that  the  x)oorer  substances  which  it  contains  become  harm 
firm  rind  for  the  protection  of  the  cheese  is  formed. 

All  cheeses  become  slightly  swelled  in  the  stage  of  pickling 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  they  have  become  soft  and  ni* 
will  receive  a  good  shape,  and  will  have  neither  cracks  u 
when  salted  daily  for  about  fourteen  days  in  a  damp  place, 
temperature  can  be  raised  to  15°  C.  (12^  R,). 

The  cheese  should  thereafter  be  lAid  upon  dry  shelves 
chamber  with  a  temperature  of  17o  to  18o  C.  (l3Jo  to  up  R.) 
daily  dried,  turned,  and  salted.   For  the  ensuing  four  weeks  t 
be  dried,  turned,  and  salted  every  second  or  third  day,  and 
four  weeks*  this  should  be  done  once  a  week,  when  the  cla* 
ripe  and  in  fit  condition  for  keeping,  so  that  they  may  be 
warmest  climates. 

If  the  cheese  has  not  been  disposed  of  by  the  time  the.^ 
months  old,  they  should  be  kept  on  dry  shelves,  and  in  a  ro 
not  too  humid.  Here  they  should  be  dried  and  turned  ev 
day;  but  should  never  be  allowed  to  lie  edgeways,  as  thi 
damage  the  interior  of  the  cheese. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  cheese  is  turned  dj 
the  time  it  remains  in  the  brine,  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  be 
the  one  pide  more  than  on  the  other.    They  must  never  be 
lie  one  on  top  of  the  other  in  the  pickle,  but  should  be  entire 
by  it. 

Cloths  should  not  be  used  on  the  cheese ;  they  only  do  dan 
size  of  the  pickling  tubs  must  be  regulated  by  the  number 
which  are  made  daily.  A  tub  with  lid,  calculated  for  eight  cl 
cost  about  $9,  and  such  sized  tub  will  be  required  when  the< 
is  two  cheeses.  On  an  average,  from  100  pounds  of  milk,  3 J 
tine  butter  and  7  pounds  of  cheese  will  be  obtained. 

The  following  striking  experiments  which  have  been  made 
same  time  worthy  of  mention.  When  the  cheeses  were  ta 
the  pickle  after  the  lai)se  of  two  to  three  weeks,  they  were  pa 
fourteen  days  into  a  room  without  being  salted.  The  room 
heated  by  steam  to  22°  C.  (18'=^  R.),  so  that  the  cheeses  wer 
sweat  freely,  thereby  causing  a  deposit  of  a  large  quantity 
mater,  which  was  wiped  oft*  at  intervals.  The  cheeses  treat 
way,  as  compared  with  those  made  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
great  a  difference  in  respect  to  the  state  of  the  inner  pulp 
scarcely  be  imagined.  The  cheese  pulp  was  soft  and  pliant,  a 
to  be  richer  than  the  other  cheeses. 

As  soon  as  this  experience  had  been  obtained,  a  room  for 
tion  of  three  hundred  cheeses  has  been  arranged  with  powei 
and  another  of  similar  dimensions  with  less  powerful  stea 
the  same  cheeses  can  gradually  receive  a  lower  temperatuj 
moisture. 

It  is  maintained  that,  in  spite  of  all  methods  that  may  be  use 
but  poor-class  cheese  will  ever  be  obtained  from  skimmed  m 
however,  need  not  be  so.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if,  by  sc 
mode  of  treatment,  such  change  can  be  successfully  introi 
from  the  hydrogenous  substances  in  the  cheese  fat  can  be  foi 
it  will  be  possible  from  the  poor  cheese,  which  is  rich  in  these  s 
to  obtain  a  better  quality,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  within  th 
possibility.    It  is  unquestionable  that  strong  brine  operates  a( 

*  As  in  the  consul's  report. 
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\i  formation,  and  it  is  maintained  after  these  experiments  that  if  the 
•trong  brine  could  be  avoided  and  the  cheeses  be  exposed  to  a  treatment 
)!beat  and  moistare,  there  may  be  good  gronndsfor  thinking  that  this 
change  may  be  brought  about. 

HENKYB.  EYDER, 

Consul. 
Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Copenhagen^  January  7, 1884. 


CHAVGES  IV  THE  FEEVCH  TARIFF. 

REPORT  BY  COHSUL-OENERAL  WALKER,  OF  PARIS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  by  a  law  which  has  just  passed 
the  Preiich  legislative  bodies  some  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
French  customs  tariff. 

It  has  been  enacted  that  from  and  after  the  5th  day  of  April,  1884,  in 
fettof  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  on  the  importation  of  goods,  wares, 
ttid  merchandise  hereinafter  specified,  the  following  rates  of  duties  shall 
be  paid: 

Wm,  erode Free. 

Jtti»8eed l-Yeo. 

mo,  other  than  from  pine  trees Free. 

Mdicuukl  barlUy  flowerH,  leaves,  plants,  root«,  fruits,  and  seeds Free. 

nttto  or  mattings  of  three  stanus  for  cordage per  100  kilograms . .  ^0. 10 

mm,  bark,  ormatweed  plaitings  and  plaits  of  white  wood : 

Staiw,  rough,  for  matting  floor per  100  kilograms..        19, 3 

Straw,  other,  of  all  kinds do 96.5 

Straw  hats,  all  kinds do 1  93 

Hite  of  bark,  mat  weed,  palms  fibers : 

Untrimmed do 1  93 

Trimmed do 57  90 

^trit,  brine  salt,  rock  salt,  imported  by  sea,  the  channel,  or  ocean  : 

Omdeor  white  salt  not  refined per  100  kilograms..        40. 5 

^ite,refined do 63.7 

GEORGE  WALKER, 

Consul- Oeneral. 
IJhited  States  Consulate-Genebal, 

Paris^  FrancCj  April  8,  1884. 


]^£TBOL£TJM  MOITOPOLT  IS  GREECE. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  SCHUYLER. 

[  StferriDg  to  my  dispatch,  No.  60,  dated  December  6, 1883,  with  ref- 
y^f^iod  to  the  proposed  monopoly  of  petroleum,  I  have  the  honor  to  in- 
jioiBa  translation  of  the  bill  establishing  this  monopoly,  which  was 
wodsoed  in  tine  Chamber  of  Deputies  last  week. 

Owing  to  a  press  of  business  this  may  not  be  brought  up  for  discns- 
te  tor  some  time  yet. 

EUGENE  SCHUYLERj 

Minister  Eestdent. 
UntnsD  States  Legation, 

Athens f  February  18, 1881. 
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[Tnttialfttion.J 

No.  61. 

BILL  for  tlie  exdnaiTo  right  to  the  importatton  And  mIo  of  petrolamn. 

Article  1.  The  importation  and  sale  of  petrolenm  thronghont  the  whole  ki 
belongs  exclnsiyely  to  the  state. 

Art.  2.  Permission  is  given  to  the  minister  of  finances  to  ajme.  by  public 
private  contract,  for  the  provision  of  petroleum  np  to  about  lS,OiM),000  okee  (33, 
pounds)  vearly,  embracing  the  existing  deposits  and  the  amount  to  be  impoi 
virtue  or  previous  contracts. 

Art.  3.  The  price  of  the  petroleum  sold  by  the  state  will  be  fixed  by  royal  i 
it  cannot  surpass  the  market  price  of  the  country  of  its  production,  with  the  ac 
of  the  expenses  of  cases  and  transport,  the  duties  and  taxes  imposed  at  the  time 
passage  of  the  present  law,  and  an  additional  10  per  cent,  for  the  ooUeotiofi 
above,  for  the  loss  in  quantity,  and  the  expenses  of  administration. 

The  limit  of  the  price  as  above  fixed  is  on  each  occasion  fixed  and  certified 
court  of  accounts. 

Art.  4.  In  the  interval  of  one  month  after  the  present  law  comes  into  fSnee, 
persons  possessing  petroleum  in  quantities  greater  than  ten  okes  must  surrend< 
the  competent  tax-collector,  or  to  the  custom-house  authorities,  on  receiving  its 
at  a  price  fixed  by  the  competent  administrative  authority,  together  with  the 
tor  of  taxes  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  capital  of  the  province,  accordin| 
weight  and  purity. 

Whoever  does  not  wish,  on  the  above  conditions,  to  surrender  the  petrol< 
possesses  may,  during  the  above  term,  export  it  under  the  supervision  of  the  < 
tent  custom-house  authorities  and  according  to  the  formalities  of  the  revenni 
From  the  day  of  the  publication  of  the  present  law  the  state  has  the  right  of 
vision  over  tne  store-nouses  where  the  petroleum  destined  for  commerce  is  kei 

Art.  5.  From  the  day  on  which  the  present  law  goes  into  effect  the  importati 
sale  of  petroleum  is  forbidden  in  Qreece  otherwise  than  according  to  the  presei 
visions. 

Art.  6.  Those  who  violate  the  dispositions  of  the  preceding  article  are  lial 
fine  of  firom  100  to  1,000  drachmas.  The  petroleum  and  the  means  by  whi< 
transported  will  be  seized  and  sold  by  public  sale.  The  captains  of  ships  and  < 
of  carts  or  animals  which  make  the  transport  are  liable  to  the  same  fine. 

The  above  penalties,  collected  according  to  the  law  for  the  collection  of  pub] 
enues,  will  be  shared  equally  between  the  state  and  the  informer,  whether  tlM 
be  a  private  man  or  a  Government  official  or  servant. 

Art.  7.  For  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  besides  the  pe 
imposed  by  the  preceding  article,  the  dispositions  of  Art.  1  of  the  law  of  Ji 
l&T7f  No.  616,  are  applicable,  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  custom-house  oAe 
that  article  being  transferred  to  the  competent  tax-collectors. 

Art.  8.  Those  who  counterfeit  or  imitate  the  seals  establiriied  by  royal  dee 
other  distinctive  marks  on  the  petrolenm  sold  by  the  state  will  be  punished 
prisonment  for  firom  eight  days  to  two  years,  as  principals;  those  who  knowin| 
petroleum  bearing  counterfeits  of  the  above  marks,  as  accomplices. 

Art.  9.  There  will  be  fixed  by  royal  decree:  The  day  on  wnich  this  law  go 
force,  except  the  right  of  supervision  according  to  Art.  4,  which  shall  be  in  fan 
the  insertion  of  the  law  in  the  Government  Journal;  whatever  relates  to  the  m 
ment  and  the  sale  of  petrolenm,  as  also  the  compensation  for  this,  which  cani 
ceed  5  per  cent. ;  all  that  relates  to  the  preparation  of  petroleum  for  sale,  and 
execution  of  the  present  law. 

The  Minister  oi  Finances, 

CH.  TRICOU 

Athens,  February  1,  1884. 


PETROLEUK  IMPORTS  IHTO  AVSTSXA-HiniOAST. 

RBPOBT  BY  OONSUL-GBNBRAL  WEAVER,  OF  VIENNA,  ONTHEMWOBNT  DMOM 
DUOIN&  THE  TARE  FORMERLY  ALLOWED  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  FMnU 
INTO  AUSTRIA'RJfNQARY, 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  reeently  i 
by  the  ministers  of  finance  and  commerce  of  this  empire,  the  rata  o 
on  imported  crude  or  refined  petroleum  formerly  idlowed^  vis.  1 
cent,  of  the  gross  weight,  has  been  reduced  to  15  per  oeot^ 
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rels  weighing  over  300  kilograms  (661^  pounds  avoirdupois)  gross 
weight  and  18  per  cent,  for  biurels  weighing  300  kilograms  or  less,  gross 
weight.  This  decree,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fall  translation,  went 
into  operation  on  the  15th  instant: 

DKCRBE. 

hi  oonaeqnence  of  the  changed  cooditions  of  relative  weights  of  certain  packages 
eoBtaining  mineral  oil,  paragraph  I  of  the  ministerial  decree  of  Angnst  16,  1882  (^Im- 
periil  Law  Gazett'Oy  No.  115),  which  estahlishee  certain  rates  of  tare  in  percentages 
«f  thA  sroas  weight  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  net  weight  in  the  payment  of 
«atry  dnties  on  mineral  oil,  also  brown  coal  and  slate  tars  (Tariff  Nos.  119, 120,  and 
ISl),  is  hereby  modified  by  virtne  of  Article  17  of  the  general  tariff  law  of  May  25, 
VSSt  (Imperial  Law  Gazette,  No.  47),  so  far  that  the  rate  of  tare  shall  be  as  follows : 
(c)  Thirteen  per  cent,  for  barrels  oont-aining  crude  Roumanian  mineral  oil.  (Note 
StoTariff,  Class  XXI.) 

(k)  Fifteen  per  cent,  for  barrels  of  mineral  oil  of  the  tariff  numbers  120  and  1216 
IttTtnEa  gross  weight  of  over  300 kilograms  per  barrel. 

(e.)  Eighteen  per  cent,  for  barrels  of  mineral  oil  of  the  tariff  numbers  120  and  1216 
IttTing  a  gross  weight  of  over  300  kilograms  and  lees  per  barrel. 

(i)  Twenty  per  cent,  for  barrels  containing  mineral  oil  different  from  those  above 
iBMrtioned. 
(«.)  INrenty-fonr  per  cent,  for  boxes  containing  tin  cans,  bottles,  or  jugs. 
(f.)  Sixteen  per  cent,  for  baskets  containing  tin  cans,  bottles,  or  Jugs. 
\9')  Ten  per  cent,  for  tin  cans,  bottles,  and  jugs. 
This  decree  will  go  into  force  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1884. 

i  JAMES  EILEY  WEAVER, 

i  Consul'OeneraL 

U5ITED  States  Consulatb-Genbbal, 

Viennaj  April  22,  1884. 


[ 


AKEHSMEHTS  TO  THE  CAHADIAV  CUSTOMS. 

REPORT  BY  OOMMEBCIAL  AGENT  BOBBINS,  OF  OTTAWA. 

I  have  tiie  honor  to  transmit  herewith  amendments  made  to  the  cus- 
t^MDsactsof  Canada,  daring  the  session  of  Parliament  just  closed,  as 
poblished  in  the  Canada  Gazette,  the  official  organ  of  the  Dominion. 

R.  B.  BOBBINS, 
Commercial  Agent. 
United  States  Gommebgial  Agency, 

Ottawa^  April  28, 1884. 


[Indosnre  1  with  dispatch  No.  67  fh>m  Ottawa.  J 
Caip.  20.— An  act  to  amend  "  the  cnstoms  act,  1883."    ( Asaented  to  10th  April,  1884.) 

^^lUiesty.  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Com- 

*^of  Canada,  enacts  as  foUows : 

^  fieetion  one  hundred  and  eighty 'Cight  of  *'  the  cnstoms  act,  1883,"  is  repealed 

^  tte ibllowinff  section  enactedin  lien  thereof: 

^^  IffiL  AU  peniuties  and  forfeitures  incurred  under  this  act  or  any  other  law  relat- 
%Wilie  euatoma  or  to  trade  or  navigation,  may,  in  addition  to  any  other  remedy 
iR^vJdid  by  this  act  or  by  law,  be  prosecuted,  saed  for  and  recovered  with  full  oosto 
\  if  fliL  in  the  exchequer  court  of  Canada  or  in  any  superior  court  or  court  of  vice- 
f  IJBhoUy,  haTiag  ionsdiction  in  that  Province  in  Canada  where  the  cause  of  prose- 
^Afal  anaeSy  or  wneiein  the  defendant  is  served  with  process ;  and  if  the  amount  of 
-jllfawh  penalty  orfinrfeitnre  does  not  exceed  two  handred  dollars,  the  same  may,  in 
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the  ProYinces  of  Ontario,  Qnebeo,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  British  Coliim 
Manitoba,  and  Prince  Edwanl  Island,  respectively,  also  be  prosecuted,  sued  for  ) 
recovered  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  place  where  the  cause  of  prose 
tion  arises,  or  where  the  defendant  is  served  with  process.'' 

2.  Section  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  of  the  said  act  is  repealed  and  the  follow 
section  enacted  in  lieu  thereof: 

**  153.  If  any  person,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  revenue  of  Canada,  smngglei 
clandestinely  introduces  into  Canada  any  goods  subject  to  duty,  or  makes  out 
passes  or  attempts  to  pass  through  the  custom-house  any  false,  forged  or  fr^ndoi 
invoice,  or  in  any  way  attempts  to  defraud  the  revenue  by  evading  the  pavmeni 
the  duty,  or  of  any  part  of  the  duty  on  any  goods,  such  soods  shall  be  seized  and  j 
feited;  and  every  such  person,  bis  aiders  and  abettors  shall,  in  addition  to  any  otl 
penalty  or  forfeiture  to  which  he  and  they  may  be  subject  for  such  oflfense,  be  Hable 
conviction  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  two  hundi 
dollars  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  one  yei 
or  to  both  fine  and  imprisonment  within  the  said  limits;  and  s^ch  conviction  msy 
had  in  a  summary  manner,  before  any  two^ustices  of  the  peace  or  before  any  judge 
magistrate  having  the  powers  of  two  justices  of  the  peace.'' 

3.  Section  eiehty -six  of  the  said  act  is  hereby  repealed. 

4.  This  act  snail  be  construed  as  part  of  the  act  amended  by  it,  but  its  provisiot 
so  far  as  they  diifer  from  those  for  which  they  are  substituted,  shall  apply  not  only 
cases  in  which  the  offense  has  been  committed,  but  also  to  those  in  which  the  proi 
cutionfor  thepenaltv  or  forfeiture  thereby  incurred  is  commenced  after  the  puiii 
of  this  act,  although  the  offense  was  committed  before  the  passing  thereof. 


[Inclosure  2  with  dispatch  No.  67  from  Ottawa.] 
CiiAF.  30.— An  act  to  amend  the  present  tariff  of  duties  of  oustoins.     (Assented  to  19th  April,  IH 

In  amendment  of  the  tariff  of  duties  of  customs,  under  the  act  passed  in  the  id 
last  session  of  Parliament  of  Canada  and  intituled  *'An  act  further  to  amend  thetii 
of  duties  of  customs  "  and  of  the  acts  amended  thereby  :  Her  Majesty,  by  and  wi 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  eniets 
follows : 

1.  The  duties  of  customs  (if  any)  imposed  by  the  acts  referred  to  in  the  preami 
to  this  act.  or  by  any  other  act,  on  the  following  articles  respectively,  and  now 
force,  are  hereby  repealed,  and  the  said  articles  are  hereby  added  to  tne  list  of  fi 
goods,  Schedule  B,  of  the  act  passed  in  the  forty-second  year  of  Her  Majesty's  ni| 
chaptered  fifteen,  and  intituled  ''An  act  to  alter  the  duties  of  customs  and  exciao 

Bolting  cloths,  not  made  up. 

Boracic  acid. 

Canvas,  jute  canvas,  not  less  than  fifty-eight  inches  wide,  when  imported  by  mi 
ufactnrers  of  fioor  oil  cloth  for  use  in  their  mctories. 

Cherry-heat  welding  compound. 

Grease  and  grease  scrap. 

Indigo,  paste,  and  extract  of. 

Iron  or  steel  beams,  sheets,  plates,  angles  and  knees,  for  iron  or  composite  ships 
vessels. 

Manganese,  oxide  of. 

Potash,  Cerman  mineral. 

Sodium,  sulphide  of. 

Steel  for  saws  and  straw  cutters,  cut  to  shape,  but  not  further  manufactured. 

2.  And  the  following  articles  are  hereby  struck  out  of  the  said  free  list : 
Colcothar,  dry  oxide  of  iron. 

l^Hsh-plates,  steel. 

And  M  items  or  words  in  the  said  list  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  foisf 
ing  provisions  are  hereby  repealed. 

9.  The  rates  of  duty  chargeable  under  any  act  now  in  force  or  any  of  the  Mii&' 
hereinafter  mentioned  are  hereby  repealed  and  shall  be  held  to  have  been  repssl 
on  and  after  the  twelfth  day  of  Mafch,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-ft* 
except  in  so  far  as  the^  are  the  same  as  those  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  the  ratss 
duty  hereinafter  mentioned  are  substituted  for  them  and  shall  be  payable,  aodiht 
be  held  to  have  been  payable  on  the  said  articles,  respectively,  on  and  after  tins  4 
last  aforesaid : 

1.  Acid  acetic,  twenty-five  cents  per  imperial  gallon. 

2.  Caplins,  unfinished  Leghorn  hats,  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

3.  Celluloid,  molded  into  sizes  for  handles  of  Knives  and  forks,  not  bored  nor  o4b 
wise  manufactured,  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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4.  Cupetinff,  matting,  and  mats  of  hemp,  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

5.  Jeans  and  contilles,  when  imported  by  corset-makers  for  ose  in  their  factories  , 
twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

6.  Priuted  or  dy^  cottons,  not  elsewhere  specified,  twenty-seven  and  a  half  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

7.  Cottcm,  forty-two  inches  wide  and  over,  when  imported  by  mannfactnrers  of 
eDimeHed  cloth,  fur  use  in  their  factories,  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

»8.  Cotton  warp,  No.  60  and  finer,  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

9.  Earthenware  decorateil,  printed,  or  sponged,  and  all  earthenware  not  elsewhere 
Rpecified,  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

10.  India-mbber  valcanize<l  handles  for  knives  and  forks,  ten  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
reiiL 

11.  Iron,  cast-iron  forks  not  handled  nor  ground  or  otherwise  further  manufactured, 
t«D  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

12.  Labels  for  fruit,  vegetables,  meat,  fish,  and  confectionery,  also  tickets  and  ad- 
vertising bills  and  folders,  a  specific  duty  of  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  twenty  per 
rent  id  valorem. 

13.  Pins,  manufactured  from  wire  of  any  metal,  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

14.  Soap-powders,  a  specific  duty  of  three  cents  per  pound. 

15.  Steel,  ingots,  bars,  sheets,  under  three-si xt^^enths  of  an  inch  thick,  whole  or 
eat  to  shape,  but  not  further  manufactured,  and  rolled  round  wire  rods  in  coils,  not 
elsewhere  specified,  three  dollars  per  ton  of  ii,lK)0  pounds,  and  ten  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem. 

16.  Steel,  rolled  round  wire  rods  under  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  when  imported  by 
wire  maonfacturers  for  use  in  their  factories,  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

17.  Steel  nee<lles,  viz,  cylinder  needles,  hand -frame  needles,  aud  latch  needles 
thirty  i)er  cent,  ad  valorem. 

SUGARS,  8IRUP8,  AND  MOLASSES. 

18.  Sagar,  when  imported  direct  without  transshipment  from  tho^  country  of  growth 
ud  production,  above  number  fourteen  Dutch  standard,  a  specific  duty  of  one  cent 
perpoaod  and  thirty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  equal  to  number  nine  and 
net  above  number  fourteen  Dut-ch  standard,  a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
per  pound,  and  twenty -seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  below  number  nine 
Dotcb  standard  a  speciticduty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound,  and  twenty-seven  andone- 
^per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

19.  Melado  aud  concentrated  melado,  three-eighths  of  one  cent  per  pound,  and  twen- 
^•eeven  and  one-half  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

SO.  On  all  the  above  sugars,  melado,  and  concentrated  mela<lo,  when  not  imported 
direct  without  transshipment  from  the  country  of  growth  aud  production:  Above 
nunber  fourteen  Dutch  standard  a  specific  duty  of  one  cent  per  pound,  and  thirty-five 
Percent. ad  valorem;  equal  to  number  nine  aud  not  above  number  fourteen  Dutch 
^dard.  a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound,  and  thirty  per  cent. 
W  valorem  ;  below  number  nine  Dutch  standard,  a  spbcihc  duty  of  one -half  cent  per 
P^nnd,  and  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

«!•  Melado  and  concentrated  melado,  a  specific  duty  of  three-eighths  of  one  cent 
P^ponud,  and  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

^  Concentratetl  cane  juice,  concentrated  molasses,  concentrated  beet-root  juice, 
•Qd  concrete,  whether  imported  direct  or  not,  a  specific  duty  of  three-eighths  of  a  cent 
P^poqnd,  and  thirty  per  cent.  a<l  valorem. 

.**  Simps,  cane  juice,  refined  sirup,  sugar-house  sirup  or  sugar-house  molasses, 
'^P  of  sugar,  sirup  of  mola«ses,  or  sorghum,  whether  imported  direct  or  not,  a 
■Pecific  dnty  of  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  aud  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

•i  Molasses,  other,  when  imported  direct,  without  transshipment,  from  the  country 
JJ^rowth  and  production,  fifteen  per  cent,  a^l  valorem,  on  the  value  thereof,  free  cm 

!^  MoUasefl,  when  not  so  imported,  twenty  per  c^nt.  ad  valorem. 
yjP^  value  npon  which  the  ad  valorem  duty  shall  be  levied  and  collected  upon  all 
l^^ve-named  sugars,  melado,  8iru|)s,  molasses,  <&c.,  shall  bo  the  value  thereof,  free 
'•'joiid, as  provided  by  section  77  ot  *'  the  customs  act,  1883."  » 

^  Zinc,  cnloride,  salts  and  sulphate  of,  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
••  All  such  parts  of  the  said  act  forty-second  Victoria,  chapter  iifteen,  and  of  the  acts 
f^^Bdiogthe  same,  or  of  the  schedules  to  such  acts,  as  impose  a  duty  of  twenty  percent. 
Il'^tlorem  on ''  mill-irons  and  mill-cranks  and  wrought  forgingsfor  mills  and  locomo- 
vrmot  parta  thereof,  weighing  25  pounds  or  more,"  and  on  "stationary  of  all  kinds, 
A^ebewhere  specified,"  or  which  impose  any  other  duty  of  customs  on  dyed  cotton, 
/bib%  eoatilles,  cambrics,  silicias,  and  casbaiis,  or  on  any  of  the  said  articles,  than 
tbn  IfflpoMd  thereon  by  this  act,  or  which  admit  any  such  articles  free  of  duty  when 
iaportea  into  Canada,  are  hereby  repealed. 
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4.  The  eiffhth  section  of  the  said  act  forty-second  Victoria,  chapter  fifteen,  is  ben 
repealed,  and  the  following  substituted  therefor: 

*'8.  An  allowance  may  be  made  for  deterioration  by  natural  decay  daring  the  t 
age  of  importation,  upon  perishable  articles  such  as  green  fruits  and  yegeiablea, : 
ported  into  Canada ;  but  in  assessin^^  the  same,  and  in  estimating  the  damage  by  brei 
age  upon  brittle  goods,  such  as  crockery,  china,  glass  and  glassware,  under  the  proi 
ions  of  sections  53  and  54  of '  the  customs  act,  1883,'  such  allowance  or  damage  all 
only  be  made  and  allowed  for  the  amount  of  loss  in  excess  of  25  ner  cent,  of  the  wh 
quantity  damaged,  and  only  in  case  claim  is  made  therefor  and  the  loss  or  duni 
cortifiea  upon  examination  made  by  the  appraiser  or  proper  oflBoer  of  costoms,  wit! 
three  days  of  the  landing  or  arrival  of  such  goods  at  the  port  of  destination  there 
and  provided  the  duty  has  been  paid  on  the  full  value  thereof,  a  refund  of  snoh  di 
may  be  allowed  and  paid  on  application  to  the  minister  of  customs,  in  the  proporti 
and  on  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  above  specified,  but  not  otherwise." 

ft.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to  have  come  into  force  on  U 


twelfth  day  of  March,  in  the  present  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundit 
and  eiffhty-four,  and  to  apply  and  to  have  applied  to  all 
of  warehouse  for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  said  day. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  H0R8TMANX,  OF  NUREMBERG. 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  BEER. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  geueral  report  on  Bavaritf 
breweries  and  their  product. 

The  origin  of  beer,  like  that  of  many  of  the  best  institutions  of  tbit 
world,  is  lost  in  the  gray  mists  of  antiquity.  It  is  sup|>08ed  to  haw 
been  known  to  the  early  Egyptians,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  tiM 
Bible,  whereas  in  the  first  chapters  of  the  First  Book  of  Moses  we  aw 
already  made  acquainted  with  the  making  and  with  the  effects  of  wioe. 
It  is  very  natural  that  wine  should  have  been  the  beverage  to  be  iM 
invented,  for  it  is  made  of  a  single  ingredient,  which,  in  its  natural  state] 
is  pleasant  to  the  taste.  It  must  have  been  a  fine  mind,  however,  tx) 
conceive  that  in  a  combination  of  hops  and  malt,  neither  of  which  it 
palatable  in  its  separat^btate,  one  of  the  most  delicious  beveragM 
should  come  to  light.  Perhaps  like  niHny  other  great  inventions  itwai 
the  result  of  chance.  Old  German  traditions  attribute  it  to  King  Gaa* 
brinus,  a  legendary  hero  whose  lame  was  further  exalte<l  by  his  perton- 
ally  testing  to  his  full  capacity  the  merits  of  his  invention.  But  pi^^ 
minds  contend  that  "  Gambrinus  "  is  a  mere  corruption  of  "  Jan  Primal 
(John  the  First),  of  Flanders,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Tacitus  mentions  in  his  works  on  Germany  that  its  inhabitants  w 
a  liquor  made  of  barley  and  other  grain  that  was  '*  nearly  as  good  « 
wine.''  In  the  chronicles  of  the  twelfth  century  we  find  dissertations  oo 
the  manner  of  brewing.  Already  in  the  eighth  century  the  term  ^\0f^ 
barrel''  occurs. 

In  1575  a  doctor  of  laws,  Heinrich  Enaust,  wrote  a  work  eDtitiW 
<<  Five  booRs  on  the  godlike  and  noble  gifts  of  the  philosophical,  bigUl 
prized,  and  wonderful  art  of  brewing  beer ;  an  exquisite  and  philoio|h' 
leal  secret ;  a  particular  gitt  of  God  to  mankind,  that  it  may  disoofit 
know,  and  comprehend  how  to  force  a  delicious,  sweet  (white  or  rad) 
hoppy,  palatable  drink  from  the  preparation  and  cooking  of  wheat  a 
barley,  that  those  people  may  have  entertainment  in  whose  land  a 
wine  grows,  and  who  would  otherwise  be  doomed  to  drink  DOthing  bi 
water." 
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be  seen  firom  the  above  with  what  affectionate  care  the  subject 
j&i  three  hundred  years  ago.  Even  for  centuries  before  that 
r  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  ^<  God-like  gift,"  for  it  is  a 
Iftot  that  the  earliest  breweries  were  founded  by  monks  of  van- 
rSj  and  those  pious  men  knew  as  well  what  was  good  for  the 
for  the  soul ;  and  to  the  present  day  some  of  the  very  best 
;  is  brewed  is  produced  in  the  cool  vaults  of  the  monasteries, 
ries  were  in  existence  in  Bavaria  previous  to  the  founding  of 
of  Munich  by  Henry  the  Lion  in  1158,  but  up  to  the  fifteenth 
he  principal  drinks  of  the  inhabitants  were  mead  (a  fermented 
>f  water,  honey,  and  various  fragrant  herbs),  the  Tyrolean,  the 
id  Bavarian  wines. 

the  first  breweries  in  Bavaria  was  the  one  established  in  the 
S  at  Weiheustephan  (the  present  brewers'  academy),  bf  the 
r  Freising. 

the  oldest  breweries  in  Munich  was  the  one  belonging  to  the 
l^host  Hospital,''  founded  in  1286.  In  the  year  1325,  under  the 
the  Emperor  Louis,  the  Bavarian,  there  was  already  a  court 
established,  which  was  the  property  of  the  Grown. 
)  there  were  but  three  breweries  in  Munich,  which  number,  in 
(e  of  two  centuries,  had  increased  to  fifty -three, 
sixteenth  century  wheat  beer  was  introduced  into  Munich  from 
,  and  threatened,  in  the  beginning,  to  supersede  the  brown  beer, 
>pinion  soon  began  to  be  held  that  white  beer  was  not  whole- 
d,  moreover,  it  was  contended  that  the  consumption  of  wheat 
mrpose  would  soon  drain  the  country  of  that  cereal  and  there 
none  left  for  other  purposes.  Different  measures  were  taken 
3t  the  brewing  of  white  beer,  all  of  which  proved  failures ;  at 
Duke  of  Bavaria  took  to  himself  the  sole  right  of  brewing  it, 
was  established  the  royal  white  beer  brewery,  which  exists  to 
mtday. 

were  (in  1882)  5,482  breweries  in  Bavaria,  or  a  little  more  than 
Bch  thousand  inhabitants.  In  Munich  the  smaller  breweries 
n  gradually  swallowed  by  the  larger  establishments,  and  there 
S9  breweries  in  the  city,  the  largest  of  them  using  130,000  hecto- 
4,000  bushels)  of  malt,  and  producing  about  7,0(^,000  pilous  of 
annum. 

Europe  there  are  40,000  breweries,  producing  about  102,000,000 
n  (74,800,000  barrels)  of  beer ;  of  this  quantity  Bavaria  pro- 
1,230,000  hectoliters  (8,970,000  barrels).  Munich  consumed 
000,000  hectoliters  (733,000  barrels),  of  a  value  of  about  $6,000,- 
ally. 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  BBEWINa  OF  BEER. 

Kt  law  regulating  the  making  of  beer  was  issued  in  1420,  allow- 
en  to  make  meiul,  and  a  better  and  an  inferior  sort  of  beer,  the 
00  being  only  as  to  the  duration  and  the  nature  of  fermenta- 
m  fermentation).  The  materials  and  their  quantity  for  a  cer- 
ant  of  beer  were  not  prescribed,  b.ut  each  brewer  was  bound 
i  certain  quantity  of  beer  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 


of  cold  fermentation  was  introduced  in  Munich  in  the 
eentnry.  It  is  now  practiced  throughout  Bavaria,  in  most  of 
Mas  of  Europe  (with  the  exception  of  England  and  some  parts 
Qermaiiy  and  Bussia),  and  in  the  United  States. 
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There  was  a  law  passed  in  the  year  1553  directing  that  hops,  barie^ 
and  water  should  be  the  only  substances  ft*om  which  beer  was  to  t 
brewed,  and  that  the  liquid  should  be  sufficiently  cooled  before  bein 
brought  to  fermentation.*  Every  brewer  was  obliged  to  brew  two  di 
ferent  kinds  of  beer — summer  beer  and  winter  beer — the  price  for  whic 
was  fixed  by  the  Government  uniformly  for  the  whole  country,  the  wii 
ter  beer  at  four  hellers  per  mass  (one-third  cent  per  quart),  the  somme 
beer  at  five  hellers  per  mass  (five-twelfths  of  one  cent  per  quart).  I 
Bavaria  the  beer  is  only  brewed  in  the  cold  season — from  September  t 
the  middle  of  April.  Part  of  this  beer,  after  a  short  storage  in  caski 
is  consumed  during  the  winter,  whence  the  appellation  winter  beer 
the  other  part  (for  which  more  malt  and  hops  are  used)  remains  in  th 
cellars  till  the  summer  months,  and  is  drunk  from  the  time  the  brewin 
ceas^  in  the  spring  till  it  commences  again  in  autumn. 

In  1616,  owing  to  the  continuous  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  \m\e 
and  hops,  a  new  law  or  "  beer  regulation"  was  passed  authorizing eac 
community  to  make  fixed  prices  annually  for  the  summer  and  the  wii 
ter  beer  in  accordance  with  the  prices  of  barley  and  hops  and  the  fuel 
besides  the  three  substances  i)ermitted  to  be  used  in  the  mannfactni 
of  beer  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  juniper  berries,  and  carraway  seed  wi 
allowed.  The  said  law  further  prescribed  that  from  5  "  schiiffel"  of  dmI 
(31.5  bushels)  not  more  than  15  eimers  (1,065  quarts)  should  be  madi 

The  principal  features  of  this  law  remained  in  force  until  the  pasMO] 
of  the  new  beer  regulations  of  1811.  From  that  time  on  until  the  nci 
trade  law  of  1867  was  passed,  it  was  only  allowed  to  make  7  eimei 
(497  quarts)  of  winter  beer  and  6  eimers  (426  quarts)  of  summer  bee 
from  1  schaffel  (6.3  bushels)  of  malt. 

There  are,  at  present,  no  restrictions  as  to  the  quantity  of  beer  tha 
shall  be  made  from  a  certain  quantity  of  malt,  although  most  brewen 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  reputation,  conform  to  the  usual  rule  of  t 
volumes  of  winter  beer  and  1.9  to  2,0  volumes  of  summer  beer  to  on 
volume  of  malt. 

NUMBER  OP  BREWERIES  AND  QUANTITIES  OF  MALT  USED  AND  BEB 

PRODUCED. 

As  already  stated,  there  are  in  Bavaria  about  5,480  breweries,  oaioi 
in  the  aggregate  14,802,500  bushels  of  malt,  which  are  converted  iofe 
about  8,970,000  barrels  of  beer.  Of  these  breweries,  5,053  are  ownei 
by  private  persons,  19  are  joint-stock  companies,  357  belong  to  oo« 
munities,  and  51  sell  all  their  beer  to  the  consumer  on  the  preiniitf 
411  breweries  are  worked  by  steam  power.  354  by  animal-power,  W 
the  rest  partly  by  water-power  and  by  hand. 

The  largest  breweries  are  in  the  ca[)ital;  the  principal  one  of  tM 
("  Brauerei  zum  Spaten  ^)  used,  in  1881, 372,400  bushels  of  malt ;  nextii 
rank  are  four  establishments  usiug  from  140,000  to  252,000  bushels  ea^ 
Of  the  remaining  5,475  breweries  in  Bavaria  only  130  use  more  tkn 
14,000  bushels  annually,  and  of  these  last,  eleven  are  in  Munich.  TlMf< 
are.  further,  1,106  breweries  consuming  from  2,800  to  14,000  bushebfli 
malt,  and  4,239  breweries  using  less  than  2,800  bushels  each. 

Most  of  the  beer  produced  in  Bavaria  is  consumed  in  the  ooaott! 
itself,  only  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  production  being  exported 
The  principal  cities  taking  part  in  this  expoi  t — which  is  chiefly  to  Noll 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States — are  Munich,  Kolmbaohf  S 
remberg,  and  Erlangen. 

*  This  law  is  still  iu  force. 
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The  exports  of  beer  from  this  consalar  district  to  the  TTDited  States, 
(representing  almost  the  entire  trade  of  Bavaria  with  oar  country  in 
tloB  article)  were,  for  the  last  ten  years,  as  follows  : 

1872-73 K?,74.'V 

1873-74 30,86a 

l»74-75 31,87S 

1875-76 12,822 

1876-'77 7,000 

1877-78 20,448 

187S-79 l 13,255 

187&-»80 26,278 

1881 39,692^ 

1888 34,318 

1883 39.834 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  know  what  quantities 
of  beer  are  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  various  countries ;  the  fol- 
bwiiig  table  shows  the  average  annual  consumption  per  capita : 

Qnartii. 

Biwia 260 

Wlirtemberg 22{> 

Be^um 165 

Mand 125 

Biden 70 

XonhGennany 6S 

Umatk 63 

Akiee-Lorraine 50 

llartedStatee 45 

%^]and8 40 

Stitzerhmd 31 

Aortrift-Hangarv 30 

Jtorway 1 29^ 

ftioee 25 

8w«den 22 

teU 4 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Bavaria  takes  the  lead  of  all  nations  in  its 
ooosumption  of  b^r.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  chief  characteristics 
^  a  nation  should  culminate  at  its  capital,  and  Munich  out-beers  all 
bvaria,  the  annual  consumption  there  reaching  the  enormous'  figure  of 
^70  qnarts  to  each  person,  or  about  IJ  quarts  daily,  whereas  in  the 
Hittt^  States  only  about  one-tenth  of  a  quart  is  the  daily  requirement 
P^capita,  thus  showing  that  the  Munich  man  drinks  thirteen  times  as^ 
BQch  beer  as  one  of  our  citizens. 

In  order  to  understand  this  great  consumption  of  beer  in  Bavaria,  it 
must  be  explained  that  the  people  begin  drinking  it  from  the  cradle  up. 
It  is  looked  upon  not  as  a  stimulant  or  a  mere  delicacy,  but  as  a  neces- 
•*ry article  of  nourishment  for  the  body. 

It  is  often  styled  the  "  liquid  bread  '^  of  the  laborer,  who  generally 
tftes  beer  for  breakfast.  Beer  is  drunk  all  the  year  round  and  at  every 
^of  the  day  and  night. 

It  would  involuntarily  lead  me  into  a  humorous  article,  but  littlo 
•fted  for  the  staid  pages  of  a  consular  report  were  I  to  give  illustra- 
•fena  of  the  capacity  of  the  Bavarians  for  the  stowing  away  of  their  na- 
fcnal  beverage.  A  few  figures  will  here  suffice.  Although,  as  I  have 
Mid,  the  very  babes  begin  drinking  beer  almost  as  soon  as  they  do 
titk,  yet  the  quantities  consumed  by  them  are  comparatively  small ; 
then,  again,  if  we  count  half  the  whole  population  as  females,  who,  of 
Bourse,  are  moderate  (according  to  their  ideas)  in  the  use  of  beer,  I 
oppose  it  would  leave  a  showing  of  about  2^  or  3  quarts  to  each  male 
Ter  the  age  of  sixteen  years.    Now,  three  quarts  in  the  course  of 
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twenty-four  hours  is  a  small  amount  to  a  true  Bavarian.  If  I  gave  t 
lignres  of  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  drinker,  and  of  an  accomplish 
drinker  on  festive  occasions,  they  would  appear  startling.  I  ventx] 
to  say  there  are  thousands  of  men  who  drink  their  8  quarts  regular 
every  day  of  their  lives,  and  many  who  drink  even  more.  One  man  toj 
me  he  had  been  drinking  17  quarts  daily  for  many  years.  Anotlte 
man  was  known  to  drink  6  liters  (6^  quarts)  every  evening,  heada 
what  he  had  taken  through  the  day.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  write  hoi 
many  quarts  a  full-fledged  student,  when  put  upon  his  mettle,  can  pack 
away,  but  it  is  nevertheless  an  established  fact  that  a  student  can  drink 
and  does  drink  at  times  10  to  12  quarts  at  a  sitting.  In  order  to  getsome 
idea  of  this  quantity,  suppose  it  were  pat  into  our  ordinary  five-cent 
glasses,  filled  as  they  usually  are  (for  it  must  be  remembered  oor 
glasses  are  one-half  foam),  we  would  have  a  row  of  about  60  glasses 
waiting  to  be  emptied. 

Eecently  at  an  evening  festival  at  one  of  the  Munich  breweries, 
which  was  attended  by  about  800  persons,  twenty -nine  hectoliters  oi 
beer  passed  their  lips  in  five  or  six  hours,  this  averages  aboat  3.6 
quarts  to  each  participant. 

But  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  Bavarian  beer  is  less  than  in  any 
other  beer.  In  the  making  of  beer  two  methods  are  in  general  use. 
The  one  is  by  a  process  of  infusion,  the  other  by  a  process  of  decoctioo. 
The  object  of  the  mashing  is  not  only  to  extract  the  sugar  and  the 
dextrine  which  is  contain^  in  the  malt,  but  also  to  produce  sagar  and 
dextrine  fh)m  the  existing  starch  with  the  help  of  the  so-called  diastase 
of  the  malt  and  a  temperature  of  6(P  K^aumur  (167^  Fahrenheit). 

The  process  of  infusion  and  the  process  of  decoction  differ  fh>m  ead 
other  in  the  manner  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  mash  is  raised  to 
the  proi)er  degree  for  producing  sugar.  In  the  first-named  process 
(which  is  practiced  in  England,  France,  and  the  most  parts  of  North 
Germany),  the  mash  is  brought  up  to  tne  proper  temperature  without 
any  part  of  it  reaching  the  boiling  point.  In  the  process  of  decoction 
which  is  the  one  universally  practiced  in  Bavaria,  the  mash  is  broa|^ 
up  to  the  required  temperature  by  putting  a  part  of  it  in  the  kettle  im 
heating  it  to  the  boiling-point,  and  then  conducting  it  back  to  the  reit 
of  the  mash  in  the  mash-tub,  so  that  the  whole  reaches  a  temperataiQ 
of  420  E^anmur  (126.5o  Fahrenheit).  A  part  of  the  whole  is  then  pit 
a  scond  time  in  the  kettle  and  brought  to  a  boil  and  again  returned  to 
the  rest  of  the  mash,  so  that  it  reaches  a  temperature  60^  B^imuW 
(1670  Fahrenheit.)  The  proper  temperature  is  generally  reached  Iff 
twice  boiling  a  part  of  the  mash,  although  in  some  few  breweries  it  iHJ 
be  done  in  three  successive  boilings. 

This  process,  of  course,  takes  more  time  and  demands  more  attentkii 
than  the  heating  of  the  whole  to  a  certain  temi>erature  (from  10  to  U 
hours  are  required  to  finish  the  entire  process),  but  better  results areoh* 
tained  by  it.  It  is  known  as  the  Bavarian  method,  and  prodaoeaabetf 
richer  in  dextrine,  while  by  the  method  of  infusion  a  beer  is  prodoet^ 
<M)ntaining  less  dextrine  but  more  alcohol.* 

The  Bavarian  winter  beer  contains  about  4  per  cent,  and  the  samfl^ 
beer  4.5  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  while  porter  contains  firom  6  to  7  per  €ii^ 
And  ale  6  to  9  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

The  malt  used  in  Bavaria  is  partly  from  Bavaria  itself  and  ft# 
Hungary.  Bavaria  produces  an  average  crop  of  barley  of  TjMHf^ 
centner  (16,150,000  bushels),  principally  raised  in  Lower  Bavuia  mi 
Lower  Franoonia.  The  hops  are  mostly  of  Bavarian  growth,  these  bebj 
universally  acknowledged  as  the  best. 
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BALARTKa  AND  WAGES. 

eestabliBhmentB  the  master-brewers  receive  firom  $5,000  to  $6,000 
im ;  in  middling-sized  breweries  firom  $2,500  to  $3,000 ;  ana  in 
iweries  firom  $1,000  to  $1,500.    First-class  helpers  receive  from 

0  per  month ;  second-class  helps  fi^m  $20  to  $30  per  month,  and 
38  helps  firom  $18  to  $20  per  month. 

dps  are  famished  free  lodging  on  the  premises,  and  receive 
» 8  qoarts  of  beer  per  day,  bat  they  are  not  entitled  to  an  eqai v- 
nouey  for  the  quantity  of  beer  not  consamed  by  them.  Master- 
ire  generally  entitled  to  15  to  20  qaarts  of  beer  per  day,  for  which 
re  given  them ;  bat  these  checks  are  good  for  the  day  of  their 
y.  In  the  larger  establishments  (especially  in  the  cities)  the 
rowers  have  a  considerable  extra  income  frDm  the  sale  of  the 
lich  they  are  allowed  to  dispose  of  for  their  own  accoant.  The 
:er  being  pressed  into  a  thick  mass,  is  packed  in  wooden  or  tin 
»lated  by  sawdnst  or  some  other  uon-condnctor  of  heat,  and  is 
X)  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Thas  prepared,  the  yeast  is  sold  for  50 
poand,  and  the  yield  therefrom  is  equal,  in  many  cases,  to  twice 
the  salary  of  the  master-brewer. 

icr  being  mannfactared  only  in  the  cooler  months  of  the  year, 
\  have  to  look  oat  for  other  employment  in  summer ;  they  are 
r  bricklayers  daring  that  season,  and  are  well  paid  for  their 
Even  the  largest  establishments,  which  are  provided  with  ice 
•air  machines,  only  now  and  then  make  beer  during  the  hot 
Dr  the  purpose  of  preserving  their  yeast.  In  such  cases  only 
the  better  class  are  rotained. 

TAXATION  OF  BEER. 

Bt  attempt  to  impose  a  tax  on  beer  in  Bavaria  was  made  in  the 
S  by  Duke  William  lY ,  but  his  efforts  remained  fruitiess.  How- 
he  year  1543  a  law  was  issued  placing  a  tax  on  imported  and 
.  beer,  which  was  doubled  in  1505.  This  law  was  rovised  in  1572, 
leer  then  paid  a  tax  of  8.5  kreuzers  to  the  eimer  (about  11.3  cents 
A). 

bllowed  a  number  of  new  laws,  which  all  aimed  at  increased 

In  1711  the  beer  tax  was  levied  according  to  the  quantity  of 

wed,  and  no  brewer  was  allowed  to  make  more  than  a  certain 

of  beer  from  his  malt.  At  that  time  it  was  lawful  to  make  1,704 
r  winter  and  1,662  quarts  of  summer  beer  from  31.5  bushels  of 
A  1726  the  tax  in  Munich  was  51  cents  for  71  quarts  of  beer, 

per  barrel,  which,  considering  the  low  prices  of  the  beverage, 
avy  impost.    It  was  also  legal  for  the  brewers'  guild  of  a  city, 
(di  brower  individually,  to  pay  an  annual  royalty  instead  of  the 
[tax. 
dbstanding  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  number  of  the 

1  in  Munich  during  the  latter  half  of  the  past  century  was  52, 
inantity  of  malt  converted  into  beer  by  them  averaged  fi<om 
» 31,500  bushels  annually. 

tar  1806  brought  more  order  into  the  Bavarian  tax  system,  and 
law  prescribed  that  $1.06  should  be  levied  on  6.3  bushels  of  un- 
nialt.  A  year  later  this  tax  was  raised  to  $1.50,  and  in  1811  it 
ftirther  raised  to  $2.  It  remained  at  this  figure  until  the  in- 
m  of  the  metric  weights  and  measures  in  Germany  in  1873,  at 
ne  Ae  tax  was  fixed  at  $1  per  hectoliter  of  malt  (=$1  for  2.8 
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bushels).    During  the  last  two  years  the  tax  has  been  raised  to  $1.37 
per  2.8  bushels,  but  at  present  it  is  $1.17  for  the  same  quantity. 

Bhenish  Bavaria  (the  Palatinate)  was  free  from  malt  taxation  until 
the  year  1878. 

In  the  foregoing  figures  only  the  state  taxes  are  comprehended,  bat 
it  has  been  the  custom  in  most  cities  and  towns  for  over  a  century  to 
impose  a  separate  and  personal  tax  upon  all  beer  sold  within  their  pre- 
cincts; this  municipal  tax  now  amounts  in  Munich  to  about  45  cents 
per  2.8  bushels  of  malt,  and  brings  an  annual  income  of  $250,000,  being 
more  than  $1  to  each  inhabitant. 

At  present  most  of  the  Bavarian  brewers  have  their  own  mills  for 
<;ru8hing  their  malt,  which,  by  a  complicated  device,  measures  and  reg- 
isters the  quantity  of  malt  running  through  them.  No  brewer  is  al- 
lowed to  run  his  mill  without  having  first  declared  the  amount  of  malt 
intended  to  be  crushed,  nor  without  having  paid  or  secured  to  be  paid 
the  ta^des  due  the  state  and  the  municipality.  The  fines  inflicted  for 
non-observance  of  the  rules  ])rescribed  by  the  tax  law  vary  from  150  to 
i}Oi)  marks  for  the  first  offense;  for  succeeding  offenses  the  total  of  such 
fines  do  not  exceed  1,800  marks. 

Brewers  are,  in  general,  satisfied  with  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
controlled  by  law,  as  there  is  very  little  inconvenience  to  them  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  it«  provisions,  and  the  brewing  manipulations  are  in  no- 
wise impeded  thereby.  They  justly  complain,  however,  of  the  high  rate 
of  taxation,  which  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  prices  obtainable  for  their 
product. 

In  the  following  I  give  the  mode  of  taxation  in  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant states  of  Europe: 

In  the  North  German  states,  where  malt  surrogates  are  allowed  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  the  tax  is — 

1.  On  malt,  $1.50  per  double  centner  (220  pounds). 

2.  On  rice,  $1.50  per  double  centner. 

3.  On  starch,  $1  per  double  centner. 

4.  On  sugar  of  all  kinds,  $1.50  per  double  centner. 

5.  On  sirups,  $1.90  per  double  centner. 

Wurtemberg  brewers  pay  taxes  according  to  the  weight  of  the  malt 
used;  $1,75  is  the  impost  on  one  centner  (110  pounds). 

In  Baden  the  tax  is  computed  on  the  size  of  the  brewing-pan ;  for 
10  hectoliters  (264  gallons)  of  its  capacity  $3  are  collected,  whether  the 
kettle  is  made  full  or  not. 

Alsace-Lorraine  collects  the  tax  on  the  same  principle  as  Bade-n;  ot 
10  hectoliters  capacity  of  the  pan,  $5.30  are  due,  but  20  per  cent,  dis- 
count is  allowed  thereon  for  all  future  losses  in  quantity  in  the  maniv^ 
facture. 

In  Austria-Hungary  the  duties  are  paid  according  to  the  quantity  f^f 
beer  when  on  the  cooler.    For  one  hectoliter  and  1  per  cent  of  m^lt 
extract  (measured  by  the  saccharometer  of   Balling)   16.7  Austri^E^ji 
kreuzers  (about  8  cents)  is  the  tax ;  this  brings  the  impost  on  a  faec^o 
liter  of  ordinary  beer  (11  per  cent,  extract)  to  88  cents.    It  is  lawftil  Is 
these  countries  to  dilute  the  stronger  beer  after  having  been  meafioreif 
for  taxation,  but  this  dilution  dare  not  be  extended  further  than  to 
bring  the  mixture  to  the  strength  of  11  per  cent. 

England  collects  the  beer  tax  from  the  quantity  of  barley  conveiM 
into  malt.  After  the  barley  has  been  sufficiently  soaked  the  wateriB 
draw^n  off  and  the  barley  remains  without  water  for  from  24  to  28  hooil; 
the  revenue  officer  then  ascertains  the  quantity  of  the  fruit,  eight-tenthi 
of  which  is  the  amount  upon  which  the  tax  is  computed. 
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Id  Bel^om  and  Holland  tlie  beer  tax  is  paid  ou  the  capacity  of  the 
lua.ihing  tnbs,  the  same  being  70  cents  per  hectoliter  in  the  former  and 
25  cents  per  hectoliter  iu  the  latter  country. 

lu  France  the  tax  is  computed  on  the  quantity  of  beer  found  in  the 
kettle  before  bringing  it  to  the  cooler ;  of  this  quantity,  20  per  cent,  is 
deducted  for  future  losses  and  about  55  cents  are  charged  for  one  hec- 
toliter of  the  remaining  80  per  cent. 

Kossia  collects  25  cents  for  each  hectoliter  capacity  of  the  beer  pan 
and  Dia«h  tub  together. 

G.  H.  HOETSMANN, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

yuremburg,  March  15, 1884. 
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RErORT  BY  ill.VIHTEH  itOllGAX. 

On  the  22d  of  March  last  the  I'resideiit  pflblished  a  decree,  anthor- 
iied  by  the  law  of  the  26th  of  May,  l&S'J,  and  the  law  of  the  23th  of 
April,  1883,  amending  the  internal-revenue  stamp  law,  and  fixing  the 
aroonnt  of  stamps  to  be  placed  on  tlie  articles  therein  named.  A  copy 
and  translation  of  the  decree  I  inclose. 

The  delay  for  affixing  these  stamps  expired  on  the  5th  instant. 
I'.  H.  MORGAN, 

Minister  Resident. 
United  States  Legation, 

Mexico,  April  8,  1884. 


The  PiMident  of  the  republic  has  seen  fit  to  mldrosit  to  me  the  followiog  decree : 

LuiVKL  GoKZALBZ,  CoDstitntioDal  PreHidont  of  the  United  Moxican  .Stateg,  to  the 
inhabitants  tliereof : 

IhatQDtiar  the  aathority  conceded  to  the  Exceutivo  id  letter  B  of  the  fractioD  XI 
''  '  e  I  of  the  law  of  the  S8th  of  May,  1862,  mid  in  virtue  of  the  dispoiiition  con- 
-  -J  letters  A  and  B  of  fraction  IX  of  the  only  article  of  the  law  of  the  28th  of 
^Fnl,  iifa,  has  seen  fit  to  decree  as  followi 


laatantiar  the  aathonty  conceded  to  the  Exceutivo  Id  letter  B  of  the  frac 
ot  ulicU  I  of  the  law  of  the  S8th  of  May,  1862,  mid  in  virtue  of  the  dispositii 
™d  in  letters  A  and  B  of  fraction  IX  of  the  only  article  of  the  law  of  the 
^Fnl,  iifa,  has  seen  fit  to  decree  as  follows : 

**nCLK  I,  Fraotion  59,  article  4,  of  t!ie  stamp  act  of  the  law  of  the  15th  of  Sep- 
™W,  1^,  "Merchandise  to  be  laiod,"  ia  amendetl  as  follows: 

E. — WlNEH,  BRANDIRS,    LiqUODS,    AM)    UBKR. 

'In  every  shop,  special  or  mixed,  grog-ahnps,  rcNrauraDls,  eat  in|[-ho  uses,  Jic., 
iiitriv  liqaora  are  ezpoaed  for  sale  at  wholesale  or  retail,  or  are  deposited  in  ware- 
""^K,  Ktaoipa  ehall  be  affixed  upon  the  packages  which  cuutain  them,  of  whatever 
'"■liler,  i[i  (he  manner  which  is  hereafter  expreRscd. 

''<  Red  and  white  wines,  such  as  Ithine  wiuf,  cliamnagne,  Tokay,  Burgundy,  and 
fitrfiue  foTsfgn  wine  or  wines  bearing  a  foreign  mark  the  price  of  which  per  bottle 
ll»bo*e|1.50: 

B«l!« |0  20 

Saltlwilh 10 

Durlvr  buttle 15 
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III.  White  or  colored  foreign  wines,  or  bearing  foreign  labels,  the  prioe  per  bottle 
for  which  is  lees  than  $1.50 : 

Bottle |0  10 

Half  bottle 06 

Qnarter  bottle OS 

lY.  Brandies  and  foreign  liquors  or  bearing  foreign  labels,  the  price  of  which  per 
bottle,  jag,  flask,  &.C.,  is  over  $1.25 : 

Bottle to  no 

Half  bottle 10 

Quarter  bottle 05 

y.  The  same  brandies  and  liquors  of  which  per  bottle  the  price  is  less  than  $1.25 : 

Bottle |0  10 

Half  bottle 05 

Quarter  bottle 05 

VI.  Foreign  wines,  liquors,  and  brandies,  or  foreign  marks,  in  closed  boxes,  pipes,  half 
barrels,  demijohns,  and  jars  shall  be  stamped  on  every  piece  with  an  ad 
valorem  stamp  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent. 

F. — Native  winbs  and  liquors. 

Bottle.-'. $0  03 

Half  bottle 05 

Quartet  bottle 01 

G. — Native  brandies,  such  as  tequila-mbzcal,  etc. 

Bottle $0  05 

Half  bottle 08 

Quarter  bottle 01 

I.  Native  wines,  liquors,  brandies,  mezca,  &c.,  in  cases,  pipes,  barrels,  half  barrels, 
demijohns,  and  jugs,  will  be  stamped  with  an  ad  valorem  stamp  at  the  rmte  of  10  per 
cent. 

H. — Foreign  beer,  or  beer  bearing  foreign  brands. 

Bottles $0  05 

Half  bottles 05 

Quarter  bottles 01 

When  in  barrels  or  other  packages  the  stamp  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent. 
I.  Native  beer : 

Bottle to  10 

Half  bottle 0Q| 

II.  In  barrel  or  other  packages,  5  per  cent. 

UI.  By  bottles  in  this  section  is  meant  that  which  holds  a  liter,  half  bottle  np  te 
half  a  liter,  and  quarter  bottle  a  qnarter  liter. 

IV.  The  stamps  mentioned  in  the  preceding  articles  shall  be  placed  npon  tlie 
of  the  bottles  or  flasks,  and  upon  the  bungs  of  the  pipes,  barrels,  or  other 
and  upon  the  lock  (cerraduras)  of  boxes. 

y.  The  asrents  of  the  stamp  law  will  see  the  ad  valorem  stamps  npon  winai^ 
liquors,  and  brandies  are  properly  placed  in  accordance  with  the  marked  Talne 
thereof,  to  be  determined  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the  oflloers  and  the  ownan 
thereof  by  two  brokers,  and  if  there  be  no  brokers  in  the  neighborhood  by  two  BMr* 
chants  to  be  designatea,  one  by  the  officer  of  the  stamps  and  one  by  the  party  intar* 
ested,  and  in  case  of  a  disagreement  between  these  by  a  third  persop  to  be  namnd  bf 
the  parties. 

I.— Playing  cards  of  evert  description. 

I.  Upon  every  pack  of  sixty  cards,  fine  or  common,  native  or  foreiffn,  a  Ttanm 
be  placed  on  the  fold  of  the  envelope  of  each  pack  to  the  market  value  thereof 

II.  The  manufacturers  of  native  cards  shall  stamp  their  stock  in  trade,  niid ' 
they  unpack  foreign  cards  which  they  intend  to  place  upon  the  maricet^  tli^ 
place  upon  them  the  required  stamp. 

J.— Preserved  meats  and  fruits. 

I.  From  the  value  of  |0.12i  up  to  |0.25  on  each  fruit  (porno)  TMsel,  box,  or  what- 
ever other  parcel,  a  stamp  of  i  cent. 
U.  Above  the  value  of  35  [tt^  f  ]  cents,  i  cent. 
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III.   The  articles  iucluded  in  this  section  are  the  following :     Preserved  meats  m 

boxes  or  cans;  conserved  meats  in  boxesorcaus;  prunes,  ti^s,  raisins,  and  every  kind 

of  dried  fruit  or  frnit  preserved  in  alcohol,  simp,  or  in  their  own  juice,  in  botiles  or 

boxes ;  foreigu  sweetmeats  and  confectionery  of  every  class,  in  whatever  packages 

they  uiay  be;  foreign  mustard  in  earthen  vessels,  bottles,  or  jars;  pickles  in  eart.hen 

vefiselM,  bottles,  or  jars,  however  they  may  be  packed;  biscuit  of  every  description, 

ho^wever  tbey  may  be  pa<*ked  ;  fish  and  shell-fish  in  earthen  vessels  or  jars;  sauces  of 

every  kin<l,  and  however  they  may  be  packed ;  tea  in  parcels,  boxes,  earthen  jars,  or 

however  it  may  be  packed. 

IV.  The  stamps  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  be  placed  on  all  the  vessels,  jars, 
bottles,  and  other  packages  of  earthenware  or  crystal — upon  the  corks  thereof  cover- 
ing the  necks  thereof;  in  cases  and  boxes  on  the  locks,  lids,  and  covers  thereof,  and 
on  packages  on  the  covers  where  they  open. 

K. — Hats,  caps,  a^d  fur  caps  of  all  classes  akd  for  doth  sexes. 

I.  On  each  piece  whose  value  is  from  |2  to  $3,  1  cent. 

II.  And  for  each  $1  or  fraction  more,  1  cent. 

III.  To  tbe  value  of  $2,  free. 

IV.  Tbe  stamps  shall  be  placed  on  the  inside  lining. 

L.— Shoes  of  all  classes  and  for  both  sexes. 

I.  On  each,  if  the  price  per  pair  of  shoes  exceeds  |2,  1  cent. 

II.  And  for  each  $1  or  fraction  more,  1  cent. 

III.  Pair  of  shoes  to  the  value  of  $2,  free. 

IV.  Tbe  stamps  will  be  placed  on  the  soles. 

LL. — Jewelry. 

I.  All  classes  of  jewelry  and  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  or  platina,  &o.,  with  or  with- 
oat  pearls  or  precious  stones,  as  watches,  chains,  rings,  ear-rings,  breast-pins,  neck- 
laces, buttons,  dtc,  on  each  one,  and  according  to  their  market  value,  1  per  cent. 

II.  The  same  ornaments,  false  or  common,  according  to  their  market  value,  ^  per 

cent. 

III.  Ornaments  whose  valoe  d«es  not  reach  50  cents,  exem])t. 

M. — Hard  WADE,  etc.,  articles  and  toys. 

I.  On  each  piece,  and  when  unpacked  for  sale,  upon  the  market  value  thereof,  1 
per  cent. 

II.  On  the  same  articles,  common,  ^  per  cent. 

III.  Articles  the  value  of  which  do  not  exceed  12^  cents,  exempt. 

IV.  By  fine  articles  are  nnderstood  articles  of  mere  fancy  and  luxury,  which  are  not 
abeolntely  necessary  for  domestic  puqioses ;  by  common  articles  is  meant  those  which 
are  indispensable  for  domestic  nses,  but  not  plated  or  gilded  nor  superfluously  oma- 
mented,  not  necessary  to  the  uses  to  which  the  article  is  employed. 

V.  Scientific  instruments  and  instruments  employed  in  the  arts  and  chnrches,  and, 
gmamrmUjy  all  classes  of  artisans'  tools,  exempt. 

N. — Foreign  earthenware,  crystal,  and  glass. 

I.  Upon  each  piece  and  when  it  is  unpacked  for  sale,  upon  the  market  value  there- 
of 1  percent. 

II.  When  the  price  does  not  exceed  in  value  12^  cents,  exempt. 

III.  Articles  manufactured  in  the  country  of  crystal,  earthenware,  and  porcelain 
and  jsImm,  exempt. 

r^  On  small  articles  as  well  for  watchmakers  as  small  nrticles  of  hardware,  drugs, 
aartbenware,  and  crystal,  upon  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  place  the  entire  stamp 
reqnired  for  stampecl  merchandise,  the  top  of  the  required  stamp  shall  be  placed 
'ibereoOy  or  on  the  label  thereof,  by  a  thread  which  shall  state  the  price  thereof  in 
money  or  cipher,  the  merchant  being  held  to  destroy  that  ])ortion  of  the  stamp  which 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  label. 

V.  All  tne  articles  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  article  shall  be  stamped  at  the  mo- 
Bient  they  are  unpaoked  for  sale  or  for  putting  thciu  in  sale,  and  to  fix  their  number 
er  price. 

VI.  In  establishing  the  percentage  on  the  value  of  the  stamps  mentioned  in' the 
Mangiaaig  articles  no  account  shall  oe  taken  of  amounts  of  less  than  one-fourth  of  a 
aent. 
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ADDITIONAL. 

Art.  2.  The  priucipal  officers  of  the  internal  revenue  are  only  authorized  to  make 
a  rebate  of  those  who  purchase  stamps  in  large  quantities  for  *'  listed  merchandise,* 
a  percentage,  as  follows : 

From  $100  to  |999,  1  per  cent. 

From  $1,000  to  $9,999,  2  per  cent. 

From  $10,000  upwards,  5  per  cent. 

This  operation  shall  bo  made  upon  the  written  request  of  the  purchaser  certified 
to  by  two  witnesses. 

Art.  3.  It  will  bo  the  duty  of  the  ayuntamiento  to  execut'O  the  part  of  this  law  which 
is  imposed  upon  them  by  the  revenue  law  of  the  26th  of  May,  1882. 

Art.  4.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  revenue  officers  will 
keep  a  separate  account  of  the  sales  of  stamps  for  **  listed  articles^'  (mercaocias  cno- 
toyados),  and  the  gross  amounts  thereof  it  will  deliver  to  the  municipal  treasuries 
upon  a  full  certificate  of  compliance,  the  president  of  the  ayuntamiento  being  anthor- 
Ized  to  do  what  is  necessary  in  the  premises. 

Art.  5.  The  ayuntamiento  will  see  to  it  that  no  frauds  are  committed,  and  when 
they  discover  any  violation,  of  this  law  they  shall  immediately  notify  the  aame  to  the 
agents  of  the  revenue,  who  will  impose  the  fine  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1880,  which  fine  will  be  distributed  equally  between  the  ayuntamiento,  the  agent 
or  administrator  of  the  revenue,  and  the  primary  schools  of  the  district  where  the  in- 
fractions take  place. 

Art.  6.  None  of  these  dispositions  shall  be  considered  as  prejudicing  or  in  anj 
manner  destroy  the  power  which  the  laws  and  regulations  give  to  the  federal  agents 
to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  tisc. 

This  law  shall  take  effect  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  its  publication  in  each  place,  to 
the  end  that  parties  may  have  their  goods  stamped. 

Therefore,  it  is  ordered  that  the  same  may  be  printed,  published,  circulat-ed,  and  that 
it  may  have  its  proper  eftect.  ^ 

Done  in  the  National  Palace  of  Mexico  on  the  twenty -second  day  of  March,  eighteen 
hundred  uud  eighty-four. 

MANUEL  GONZALEZ. 

To  General  M.  db  la  PeSa, 

Secretary  of  State ^  Department  of  Hacienda  and  Public  Credit. 

And  1  communicate  it  to  you  for  your  information  and  guidance. 
Liberty  and  constitution. 
Mexico,  22d  of  March,  1884. 

PENA. 


SWIHDLnrO  A  OEEMAH  BAHK. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DU  BOIS,  OF  LEIP8IC, 

A  novel  and  remarkable  case  of  swindling  has  jast  taken  place  hero^ 
and  believing  that  a  brief  account  of  the  same  will  be  of  interest  to 
American  bankers  and  commercial  men  in  genera],  I  take  the  libei^of 
transmitting  the  following  statement  of  the  case  to  the  Departments 

On  the  24th  of  January,  James  A.  Wilier,  representing  himself  M  ft 
buyer  of  fancy  goods,  doing  business  on  Leonanl  street,  New  YoriL,  ap* 
peared  at  the  banking  house  of  Ejiauth,  Nachod  &  Knhne,  Amerieai. 
bankers  here,  and  asked  them  to  cash  the  original  copy  of  a  draft 
£200  sterling,  issued  by  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  New  York,  on  6|j^i; 
Mills  &  Co.,  London,  and  also  a  draft  on  Paris  for  500  firancs.    Tlie 
ier  demanded  identification,  and  Wilier  said  that  he  would  go  and 
a  merchant  friend  for  that  purpose.    He  departed  but  never  retomed] 
and  the  next  day  developed  the  fact  that  he  was  a  shrewd  and 
ful  swindler.    It  appears  that  he  bought  of  Belmont  &  Ck>.y  New 
the  following  drafts  some  time  in  December  last : 

One  draft  (in  duplicate)  for  500  marks  on  the  Allegemeine 
Oredit  Anstalt,  in  Leipsic ;  one  draft  (in  duplicate)  for  iB200  ataliaff  - 
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on  Rothschild  &  Son,  London.  He  purchased  also  of  Winslow,  Lauier 
&  Co.,  New  York,  one  draft  (in  du])lieate)  for  £200  sterling  on  Glyn, 
Mills  &  Co.,  London. 

He  proceeded  at  once  to  London,  and  there  succeeded  in  negotiating 
the  duplicate  copies  of  the  drafts  at  the  banks  on  which  they  were  is- 
saed.  He  then  came  to  Leipsic  and  drew  the  500-uiark  draft  issued  by 
Belmont  &  Co.,  on  the  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Credit  Anstalt  here,  and 
at  the  Haiiie  time  oflered  the  original  copy  of  the  draft  for  £200  sterling 
which  Celniout  &  Co.  had  issued  on  Kothschild  &  Son,  London,  the  du- 
plicate €5opy  of  which,  as  before  stated,  had  already  been  acce[)ted  and 
paid  by  the  latter  firm. 

The  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Credit  Anstalt  having  been  notified  by  Bel- 
mont &  Co.  tliat  they  had  issued  draft  for  500  marks  on  them  for  Mr. 
Wilier,  accepted  and  paid  the  original  copy  of  the  £200  draft  withou, 
any  farther  identification.  The  wiley  Wilier  then  leit  Leipsic  in  haste, 
and  ti^^o  days  afterwards  he  succeeded  in  selling  in  l^aris  the  original 
copy  of  the  draft  for  £200  issued  by  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  New  Yorkt 
on  Glyn,  Mills  &  Co.,  London,  the  duplicate  copy  having,  as  Jbefore, 
stated,  been  paid  by  the  latter  firm. 

The  banks  which  accepted  and  paid  the  originals  will  lose  each  £200 
by  this  clererH windier,  and  this  experience  will  make  it  impossible  for 
American  triivelersand  buyers  to  get  drafts  cashed  without  full  and  sat- 
isfactory identification. 

Those  Americans  who* intend  traveling  in  Germany,  England,  or 
FraDce,  or  anywhere  on  the  Continent,  will  find  it  both  convenient  and 
advantagreons  to  have  letters  of  credit,  or  drafts  on  places  where  they 
intend  to  draw  their  money  in  person,  as  the  greatest  care  will  hereafter 
be  taken  to  secure  ample  identification  of  persons  wishing  drafts  cashed. 

JAMES  T.  DU  BOIS, 

Consul. 

CONSUI^ATB    OF  THE  UNITED   STATES, 

LeipHCy  January  31,  1884. 


TOBACCO  Iir  SPAIN. 

JtKFORT  BY  OONSVL'QENEUAL  REED,  OF  MADRID. 

Having  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  firm  in  the  United  States  re- 
qaeating  information  as  to  the  amount  of  tobacco  raised  in  Spain,  and 
also  as  to  the  amoant  manafactured,  I  have  thought  that  it  might  be 
well  to  make  a  brief  report  upon  the  subject  to  the  Department. 

Tobacco  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Government,  and  its  cultivation  in  the 
Peninsala  is  prohibited.  Nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  the  tobacco  con- 
amned  in  the  Peninsula  is  imported  from  Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  brought  in  the  leaf  and  manufactured  at  the  Gov- 
cnnDent  factories.  These  factories  employ  many  persons,  consisting 
mostly  of  women  and  girls,  that  at  Seville  (which  is  the  largest)  employ- 
ing about  2,000.  This  factory  is  one  of  the  ^'  sights  ^  to  be  .seen  by  for- 
eigners on  viaiting  that  city. 

^Tbe  amoant  of  tobacco  manafactured  during  the  year  1883,  according 
to  informaticm  kindly  given  me  by  the  ^^direccion  general  de  estanca- 
daa,"  irasl8yl82y058  kilograms,  of  which  amount  3,008,000  kilograms  were 
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manufactured  into  cigars,  and  2,231,000  kilograms  into  cigarettes.    The 
balance  was  manufactured  into  smoking  and  cigarette  tobacco. 

The  Spaniards  generally  prefer  to  make  their  own  cigarettes,  and  the 
facility  and  quickness  with  which  they  make  them  cannot  well  be  de- 
scribed. If  they  buy  the  cigarette  made,  they  usually  undo  and  make 
it  to  suit  themseves. 

Of  the  tobacco  brought  to  the  Peninsula  in  1883,  9,000,000  kilograms 
came  from  the  United  Statues. 

Tobacco  is  divided  into  classes,  and  is  furnished  the  Government  by 
contract  to  the  lowest  bidder  for  a  certain  time  (say  from  one  to  three 
years),  and  large  fortunes  have  been  made  by  the  contractors.  A  brief 
statement  as  to  how  these  contracts  are  awarded  may  be  of  interest. 

Due  notice  is  always  given  in  the  "Gaceta  de  Madrid''  that  a  publie 
*^  subasta"  (auction)  will  be  held  on  a  certain  day  to  supply  the  Gov- 
ernment with  a  certain  amount  of  Cuban,  Porto  Bican,  or  American 
tobacco.  On  the  day  named  propositions  are  deposited  with  the  oom* 
mission,  consisting  of  the  ^'  director-general  de  estancadas"  (who  is  presi* 
dent),  two  other  persons,  and  secretaries. 

For«the  propositions  to  be  in  due  form  the  persons  presenting  then 
must  be  Spanish  subjects  paying  Government  and  municipal  taxes; 
whenever  a  foreigner,  as  is  often  the  case,  desires  to  make  a  propositioiii 
he  must  do  so  through  a  Spanish  subject. 

The  proposition  must  be  accompanied  by  a  receipt  of  the  proper 
authority  that  the  applicant  has  paid  his  taxes,  together  with  a  receipt 
from  the  ^'caja  general  de  depositos"  that  he  has  deposited  the  neoes- 
'Sary  sum,  ranging  in  amount  of  from  $36,000  to  $150,000  (according  to 
the  quantity  of  tobacco  to  be  furnished)  as  a  guarantee  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract.  If  the  applicant  obtains  the 
contract  the  amount  remains  on  deposit.  If  unsuccessful,  the  amount 
is  returned  next  day,  less  2  per  cent.,  which  is  retained  by  the  ^^o^a 
general  de  depositos,"  or  in  other  words  by  the  Government. 

The  propositions  are  alwa^'s  handed  to  the  commission  a  few  mo- 
ments before  the  hour  named  for  the  '^  subasta,?  and  generally  then 
are  from  five  to  seven  propositions  for  each  contract.  At  the  hoar 
named  the  ^^subasta"  opens,  and  the  propositions,  in  the  numerieal 
order  in  which  they  have  been  presented,  are  handed  one  by  one  by  tha 
president  of  the  commission  to  the  Government  notary,  who  opens  smI 
reads  them  aloud  to  the  publie.  After  all  have  been  r^ad,  the  pmf* 
dent  awards  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  provided  his  propositioi 
is  found  to  be  in  due  form.  Very  explicit  directions  are  always  givesftJ 
the  "Gaceta  de  Madrid''  announcing  the  '^subasta" as  to  the  mamMrtf 
making  out  the  propositions,  and  if  the  proposition  should  vary  in  At 
slightest  degree  from  those  directions  there  is  always  some  one  top^ 
test,  and  the  proposition  is  thrown  out. 

To  show  how  strictly  these  directions  or  rules  are  carried  out,  I  wB 
state  that  in  one  of  the  late  "  subastas"  the  person  making  the  lowest kii 
unfortunately  put  in  figures^  instead  of  meriting  out,  as  the  rules  reqaivrfi 
the  total  amount  of  his  bid.  A  protest  was  at  once  made  by  the  peiM 
having  the  next  lowest  bid,  and  the  contract  was  awarded  to  Urn.  I 
am  informed  that  this  often  happens. 

The  Government  has  established  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  what  M 
called  "estancos"  (a  kind  of  booth),  for  the  sale  of  tobacco,  ciganksal 
cigarettes,  and  it  is  only  at  these  places  that  they  can  be  bought,  mt^ 
person  is  only  allowed  to  import  4,00i)  cigars  per  annum.  This  itdcM 
in  order  to  protect  the  Government  against  trade  in  cigars  by  pnnl. 
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parties.  I  was  luforined  by  the  dii-ector-p^eneral  that  there  was  to  be 
a  "subastii''  to  furnish  the  Goveruiiient  with  27,(HK),0()0  k  lograms  of 
Cnited  States  tobacco.    The  contract  will  be  for  tliree  year  . 

DWIGHT  T.  i.EED, 

CoHMul'GeneraL 
Unitki>  States  Consulate-General, 

Madrid,  March  11,  ISS4. 


BEITISH  SHIPBUILDIirO  DUEIHG  1883. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  JONES,  OF  CARDIFF. 

The  sWp-buihling  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  enjoyed  an 
era  of  prosperity  out  ot  conii>arison  witli  other  industrien.     During  the 
long   depression  of  trade  which  followed  the  conunercial  crisis  of  1874 
mauy  of    the  coal  mines  of  the  country  were  worked  at  a  loss,  while 
several  were  chased  altogether.    Men  in    the  tinished-iron  trade  who 
were  aceonuted  millionaires  ten  years  ago,  have  since  wound  up  their 
affairs  by  payments  of  a  lew  shillings  in  the  jKnind.    They  are  today 
without  money  or  position.     Moreover,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy 
records  of  the  coal  and  iron  industries,  their  fate  had  been  infinitely 
worae  but  for  the  helping  hand  extended  to  them  by  the  great  ship- 
yarda  of  the  northeast  coast  and  the  Clyde.    The  adoption  of  iron  as  a 
8lu|>-bniiding  material  marked  the  commencemeutof  unprecedented  pros- 
perity iu  British  shipping,  and  when  the  Suez  Canal  (,'Ompany  short- 
ened the  road  to  India  by  4,000  miles,  the  position  ot*  cargo  steamers 
was  substantially  improved,  and  supremacy  over  our  American  clipper- 
ships  wiis  at  once  established.    Twenty-five  years  ago  the  tonnage  of 
the  United  Kingdom  measured  4,250,000  tons ;  to-day  it  amounts  to 
9,000,000  tons,  showing  an  increase  in  twenty-five  years  at  a  rate  ex- 
ceeding 100  per  cent.    It  is  perhaps  not  remarkable  that  England 
should  have  outstripped  the  United  States  and  other  countries  in  the 
baildlDg  of  iron  ships,  for  among  her  advantages  in  this  regard  were 
peat  wealth  and  comparatively  cheap  money;  the  close  proximity  of 
ttsland  iron,  with  the  further  advantage  compared  with  the  United  States 
of  a  much  milder  climate,  admitting  craftsmen  to  follow  their  avocations 
Mtof  doors  during  the  winter  season,  and  the  still  more  important  oon- 
MderatioD  of  the  cheaper  wages  of  workmen.    Under  these  conditions  the 
touiage  on  the  British  register  has  continued  U)  increase  year  by  year, 
vithone  single  exception.    Ln  1881  there  was  a  decrease  compared  with 
tte  preceding  year  of  1,517  tons.     Since  that  time,  however,  the  rate  of 
pogress  has  been  accelerated,  and  the  tonnage  launched  in  1883  will 
•^ceed  the  output  of  this  or  any  other  country  daring  any  time  in  the 
Ustory  of  8hii>-building.    There  were  added  to  the  Biit^sh  registry  dur- 
iQ|f  the  year  1883, 504  steamers  representing  9i»9,760  tons;  and  removed 
to)ni  the  registry  180  iron  steamers  representing  .?(J8.002  tans,  leaving  a 
fwt  iucrease  of  324  iron  vessels,  representing   G3'5,80G  tons.    .The  net 
inoreaso  for  1882  was  210  vessels,  measuring  497,575  tons.     By  refer- 
Mice  to  our  table  of  British  tonnage  it  will  be  seen  that  the  removal  of 
•ailing  vessels  from  the  registry  compared  with  those  iv<lded  thereto 
indicate  a  decrease  of  210  vessels,  measuring  04,347  tons.    The  total 
<rf steam  tonnage  under  the  British  flag,  at  tiie  beginning  of  this  year 
amounted  to  5,091,560  tons;  the  aggregate  of  sailing  tonnage  at  the 
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same  date    amounting  to  3,516,888  tons,   making    a   grand    total 
9,208,448  tons  on  the  British  register.    The  vessels  launched  durii 
the  year  1883  numbered  about  900  ships,  representing  a  tonnage 
1,250,000. 

The  cry  of  overproduction  in  connection  with  sliipbuilding  has  b« 
continuous  for  at  least  a  dozen  years.  Meanwhile  the  yards  have  co 
tinued  to  multiply,  while  the  volume  of  tonnage  launched  has  gone  < 
increasing.  At  last,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the  unfavorab 
prophecy  has  proved  true;  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  ontloc 
in  ship  building  is  of  a  gloomy  character,  and  the  year  1883  will  ooi 
tinue  to  show  the  greatest  amount  of  British  tonnage  launched  for  se' 
eral  years  to  come.  It  is  superfluous  to  point  out  that  overprodactjo 
means  an  excess  of  tonnage  out  of  proportion  with  the  quantity  of  stQ 
to  be  transported,  and  that  the  immediate  result  is  the  inability  of  tl 
managing  owner  to  declare  a  dividend,  and  the  consequent  onwillini 
ness  of  capitalists  to  make  further  inventments  in  shipping  property 
Among  the  influences  at  work  to  bring  about  what  is  now  admitted  t 
be  overproduction  have  been,  first,  the  French  bounty  system,  wherebi 
a  premium  wiis  set  upon  shipping  generally.  A  summarized  translatioi 
of  the  French  bounty  law  was  incorporated  in  my  report  on  the  growtl 
of  British  shipping  submitted  to  the  Department  Septeml>er,  1882^ 
Now,  however,  the  French  Government  has  adopted  more  striugeol 
measures  than  were  contemplated  by  the  law  of  January,  1881;  th 
last  mail  contract  concluded  by  France  contained  the  stipulatioD  thai 
the  ships  must  be  of  French  construction.  FreiKjh  orders,  which  wert 
numerous  upon  the  books  of  British  btiilders  during  1882  and  the  flrsi 
half  of  1883,  have  very  greatly  diminished.  Secondly,  the  great  difl- 
dends  paid  by  ship-owners  up  to  within  the  last  two  years  induced 
thousands  of  small  capitalists  to  seek  investment  in  cargocarrjiog 
steamers.  Clerks  in  the  employment  of  successful  managing  shy- 
owners  embarked  in  business  on  their  own  account,  and  found  but  litui 
difficulty  in  persuading  their  friends  and  relations  to  advance  mon^ 
for  the  building  of  shii)s  to  be  controlled  by  themselves.  This  increaaw 
demand  for  tonnage  brought  about  new  yards,  especially  on  thenortfcj 
east  coast.  Last  year  was  especially  fruitful  in  the  establishment « 
ship-yards  on  the  Tyne  and  elsewhere;  but,  unfortunately  for  many » 
them,  the  shadows  of  depression  appeared  before  a  single  ship  had  been 
launched.  In  the  beginning  of  1883  the  books  of  all  the  ship  yards  ifi 
the  country  were  full  of  orders  for  the  entire  year.  Now,  howev«i» 
workmen  are  receiving  notice  of  a  reduction  of  wages,  while  inso** 
instances  many  of  the  hands  are  being  discharged  outright.  The  ye** 
1881-'82-'83  will  in  all  probability  constitute  the  prosperous  and  pioft* 
able  ship-building  years  of  the  decade,  and  in  the  immediate  futore^ 
must  expect  lessened  production  at  diminished  iiroflts ;  then,  poesihifi 
absolute  loss  to  builcfers  and  the  consequent  collapse  of  the  weakiB* 
"  survival  of  the  fittest.''  . 

It  is  interesting  to  recount  instances  showing  the  altered  feeling » 
the  public  regarding  the  ship-building  firms.  With  the  beginning  J 
last  year  the  firms  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  and  partners  and  thrf* 
Messrs.  Dharles  Mitchell  &  Co.  were  united  in  a  limited  liability  oop- 
pany  for  the  purposes  of  constructing  ships,  engines,  hydraulic  madi^ 
ery,  and  guns,  and  the  demand  for  the  stock  of  the  new  company  ^ 
as  lOur  to  one  in  excess  of  that  offered  to  the  public.  The  shares  ivtf| 
at  a  high  premium  simultaneous  with  the  first  ^^calli"  and  they  oontiniM 
to  grow  in  public  favor  until  £100shares  were  selling  at  £130|  aodli 
within  nine  months  of  the  dat«  of  amalgamation.    B^cently,  bowem 
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Dglast  month,  the  firm  of  Audrew  Leslie  &  Co.,  shipbailders  on  the 
B,  and  the  extensive  engine- works  of  the  Nortlie^asteni  Engineering 
ipany,  all  on  the  northeast  coast,  contemplated  a  process  of  amal- 
ation  similar  to  that  just  cited,  nnder  what  must  be  considered, 

1  a  business  point  of  view,  ver>'  satisfactory  conditions.  Messrs. 
Irew  Leslie  &  Co.  are  favorably  known  throughout  England  as  ship- 
ders  of  the  highest  character  and  skill.  The  engineering  works  are 
held  in  high  esteem  in  ever>^  sense,  and  little  doubt  was  entertained 
what  the  stock  of  the  contemplated  liability  company  would  be 
lily  taken  up.  But  the  applications  for  shares  were  so  meager  that 
scheme  had  to  be  abandoned.  It  is  also  true  that  the  shares  of  ship- 
ding  works  under  admirable  management  and  doing  a  thriving  busi- 
es with  plenty  of  orders  still  on  their  books,  are  quoted  at  a  discount 

2  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  dividend-paying  posi- 
of  the  firm  is  12^  per  cent,  apon  the  present  prices.  This  same 
it  of  confidence  permeates  many  auxiliary  industries. 

y  reference  to  the  subjoined  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  the  north- 
: coast  is  making  greater  progress  in  shipbuilding  than  any  other 
lict  in  the  United  Kingdom.  That  district  now  represents  43  firms ; 
W8  an  output  during  1883  of  368  vessels,  measuring  577,746  tons,  an 
reaseover  the  preceding  year  of  nearly  24,(KK)  tons.  The  Clyde,  how- 
r,  while  showing  an  increased  output,  is  obliged  to  take  a  second  posi- 
I,  both  in  number  of  ships  and  measurement;  the  particulars  concem- 
the  great  Scottish  river  being,  in  number  of  firms,  44 ;  vessels  built, 
;  with  a  tonnage  of  417,881  tons,  and  showing  an  increase  of  about 
)00  tons.  Formidable  competition  in  ship-building  is  confined  to 
86  two  great  districts.  The  northeast  coast  possesses  an  advantage 
f  the  Clyde,  first,  of  10«.  per  ton  in  the  price  of  iron ;  while  it  is  as- 
ted  that  the  climate  on  the  northeast  coast  is  much  drier  than  it  is 
the  Clyde,  and  that,  therefore,  men  are  able  to  follow  their  emi)loy- 
at  ont  of  doors  throughout  the  winter  and  spring  with  less  hindrance 
I  interference  than  on  the  Clj-de.  Mr.  Robert  Duncan,  a  Clyde  ship- 
Ider,  speaking  to  the  associated  carpenters  and  shipwrights  of  Port 
isgow  some  time  ago,  remarked  that  the  iron-workers  of  the  northeast 
«t  are  much  steadier  men  than  those  employed  on  the  Clyde.  He 
tinned: 

itoooaeqnence.they  get  through  their  work  much  quicker  than  we  do,  and  turn 
Ma  rale  double  the  tonnage  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  workn  of  any  simi- 
Aip-bailding  yard  on  the  Clyde ;  and  for  Home  time  back  they  have  been  taking 
wti  even  from  the  Clyde  ship-bnildem,  at  prices  that  Clyde  ship-builders  cannot 
ipote  with.  We  cannot  get  over  the  iron  difficulty,  nor  mend  our  climate,  but  wo 
i&eiid  our  bad  habits — rlrink  less,  and  compete  with  our  east  coast  brethren  in  the 
tineas  and  regularity  of  their  work,  which  will  go  a  long  way  to  compensate  for 
f^iiotion  of  wages;  and  so  endeavor  to  reduce  our  prices  that  we  may  have  a 
Bee  to  get  some  few  orders  in  the  general  scramble  for  the  very  much  smaller  nnni- 
<tf  ships  that  are  likely  to  be  wanted  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

ti8  interesting  in  this  connection  to  quote  a  Tyneside  ship-builder 
dung  the  habits  of  the  men.    Sa^  s  the  writer : 

^Jiid(|[e  by  their  appetite  for  holidays,  the  workmen  feel  that  their  income  justi- 
toom  ID  allowiDg  themselves  more  time  for  rest,  amusement,  and  rational  recrca- 
•ndy  80  far  as  my  observation  goesi  there  is  a  very  considerable  reduction*  in  drunk' 
li« and,  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  men  who  never  get  drunk,  and  who 
d  be  quite  aahamed  to  be  seen  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

tdi  are  the  relative  conditions  of  things  according  to  the  authority 
en  of  the  first  intelligence  in  the  great  rival  ship-building  divisions 
i^and  for  the  trade  of  the  future. 
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STEEL  SHIPS. 

Steel  .as  a  ship-building  material  contiuues  steadily-,  if  gradaally,  1 
grow  in  favor;  and  with  the  superior  buoyancy  of  that  metal,  and  U 
^t  that  the  cost  of  production  is  steadily  being  reduced  towards  tt 
level  of  iron,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  lighter  and  better  m^ 
terial  is  destined,  and  that  soon,  largely  to  supersede  iron  in  ship-buih 
ing.  Bj'  reference  to  the  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ontpat  < 
steel  ships  during  the  year  1883  amounted  to  244,462  tons,  showing 
substantial  increase  over  all  preceding  years.  During  the  ye^r  187 
18,000  tons  of  steel  vessels  were  launched  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
the  following  year  the  aggregate  of  steel  tonnage  launched  was  30,49 
tons.  In  1881  further  progress  was  made  by  the  launching  of  68,36 
tons  of  steel  steamers,  with  an  addition  of  3  sailing  vessels,  repre 
senting  3,167  tons.  In  1882  60  steel  vessels  were  launched,  representinj 
a  gross  tonnage  of  108,254  tons ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  it 
crease  of  1883  is  at  the  rate  of  125  per  cent.  It  will  be  remembered  the 
when  steel  rails  were  first  introduced  their  cost  was  greatly  in  excee 
of  iron  rails.  Now,  however,  rails  can  bQ  made  cheaper  from  steel  tha 
from  iron,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  but  what  similar  results  will  t 
soon  obtained  in  the  relative  cost  of  production  of  iron  and  steel  plate 
Lloyds'  surveyor  and  inspector  has,  within  a  day  or  two,  reported  fe" 
orably  upon  the  steel  made  from  Cleveland  ore.  These  cousideratioB 
are  worthy  the  attention  of  our  ship-builders,  ship-owners,  and  man  ' 
facturers  in  the  finished  iron  trade.  The  difference  in  cost  betwe« 
iron  and  steel  plates  is  probably  less  than  10  per  cent,  at  this  time,  afi^ 
which  satisfactorily  proves  that  in  view  of  the  superior  quality  and  ca 
rying  power  of  a  steel  ship  of  the  same  cubic  measurement  compa« 
with  one  built  of  iron,  the  former  is  the  best  value  of  the  two.  Tl 
clipper  ships  of  America  were  superseded  by  the  iron  cargo  steamers 
England.  By  directing  our  attention  to  steel,  may  we  not  return  tl 
compliment  once  more  in  another  form  ? 

INCREASE   IN  FOREIGN  TONNAGE. 

Another  very  significant  feature  in  connection  with  the  ship-bnildiii 
of  1883  is  the  increased  tonnage  built  for  foreign  account.  The  tonnai 
built  for  foreigners  during  1882  was  115,766  tons.  Last  year  it  repr 
sented  189,098  tons.  This  increase  is  largely  attributable  to  Freii^ 
orders  following  the  stimulus  given  to  ship-owning  by  the  law  of  J^ 
uary,  1881 ;  but,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  these  orders  have  gr» 
ually  fallen  off,  and  the  consequences  will  be  felt  during  the  press 
year,  and  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  French  orders  on  the  bocj^^ 
of  British  ship-builders  are  very  few  indeed  at  the  present  moment* 

1)ISPLACJEMENT   OF   TONNAGE. 

It  will  be  interesting  here  to  show  the  displacement,  by  way  of\o9S6^ 
by  some  of  the  foreign  customers  of  this  country.  They  may  be  ^ 
proximated  as  follows  :  (lermany,  60,00(itons;  Norway,  60,000;  FraiM^ 
40,000 ;  and  Italy,  40,000  tons.  Labor  in  these  countries  is  mnch  eheapef 
than  it  is  in  (rreat  Britain ;  but  France,  under  the  inflnenoe  of  tke 
bounty  system,  and  Norway,  from  what  must  be  admitted  to  be  natmil 
causes,  are  the  only  countries  showing  an  increased  output.  It  is  kiion 
to  the  Department  that  the  ship-owners  of  the  United  Kingdom,  actiD| 
through  the  Shipowners'  Association,  London,  entered  into  an  agree 
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ment  with  M.  Charles  A.  de  Lesseps,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Suez  Canal 

Company,  whereby  substantial  reductions  in  the  charges  upon  tounnge 

^sing  tbrongh  the  canal  have  been  effected.    A  certain  amount  of 

political  significance  has  also  been  given  to  the  agreement  through  the 

correspondence  between  Earl  Granville  and  the  president  of  the  Suez 

Canal  Company.    I  append  a  copy  of  this  agreement  as  a  part  of  this 

Teport 

SHIPPING  LEGISLATION. 

Shipping  legislation  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  present  session 
of  Parliament.    The  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  making  jiraise- 
Worthy  efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of  lives  lost  at  sea;  and  to  accom- 
plish that  end  a  bill  will  be  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
^11  provide  for  the  establishment  of  shipping  courts,  to  be  known  as 
"focal  marine  courts";  the  provisions  of  the  employers'  liability'  act 
'•'ill  be  extendetl  to  seamen,  and  the  law  of  insurance  will  be  so  regu- 
][^t€d  as  to  make  ship-owners'  policies  "contracts  of  indemnity"  onl3\ 
^b]B  prospective  bill  has  been  the  cause  of  much  public  discussion  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  a  great  deal  of  friction,  not  to  say  bad  temper,  has 
been  displayed  on  both  sides.     It  is  charged  on  the  one  hand  that  an 
Unscmpnlous  minonty  send  their  shii)s  to  sea  in  order  that  they  may 
be  lost,  and  that  a  profit  may  ensue  to  the  owner  through  this  disgrace- 
ful business.    The  ship-owners  answer  that  the  losses  at  sea  are  from 
amoug  the  best  built  and  found  ships,  belonging  to  the  most  respecta- 
ble owners,  and  that  these  losses  are  largely  to.be  attributed  to  the  Jact 
that  the  Boanl  of  Trade  has  taken  from  ship-owners  the  responsibility 
and  right  of  supervision  which  properly  belongs  to  them,  and  that 
therefore  the  losses  at  sea  are  largely  occasioned  by  the  interference, 
ftnd  Id  some  cases  the  mistakes,  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
^  this  I  have  merely  recapitulated  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  position 
MBumed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  great  bulk 
^  British  ship-owners  on  the  other.     Personally,  I  offer  no  opinion  as 
to  which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong.    A  departmental  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  Sir  iJdwaixl  Iteed 
MduurmaD,  is  now  sitting  and  endeavoring  to  establish  free-board 
^les  to  meet  the  varying  requirements  of  ships,  trades,  and  seasons, 
u  a  satisfactory  load-line  can  thus  be  established,  a  source  of  much 
V^Uic  scandal  will  be  set  at  rest.    One  thing  is  remarkable  in  this 
Jtire  discussion,  and  that  is  the  very  little  prominence  given  in  all 
wfttes  to  the  very  important  questions  of  faulty  bulkheads  and  deck- 
J^ngs,  which  are,  1  venture  to  think,  sources  of  nearly  as  many 
!^^  at  sea  as  overloading.    But  it  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Cham- 
JJ^ain's  shipping  act  will  be  made  public  before  this  report  reaches  the 
^J^rtment. 
•The  schedules  which  form  a  part  of  this  report  are  as  follows : 

L  Shipbuilding  on  the  Clyde  and  in  Scotland  during  188:5. 
2.  Ship-building  on  the  Clyde  and  in  Scotland  during  the  years  1880- 
*l-*^'83. 
1  Ship-bnilding  on  the  northeast  coast  during  1883. 
i  Ship-building  at  Chepstow  on  the  Mersey,  at  Barrow-in-Furness, 
'WiitehaveUyWorkington,  Southampton,  Rye,  Penarth,  Newport,  Dun- 
i^  Leith,  Aberdeen,  Grangemouth,  Kirkcaldy,  and  Belfast  during 
1883. 
6.  Sbip-bailding  on  the  northe«ast  coast  during  1880-'81- 82-83. 
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6.  A  table  of  comparison  between  the  northeast  coast  and  the  CI 

7.  Steel  vessels  built  daring  1883. 

8.  Vessels  built  for  foreign  account  in  1883. 

9.  A  table  of  British  tonnage,  showing  the  number  and  measurei 
of  ships  on  and  removed  from  the  registry  in  1883. 

10.  The  memorandum  of  agreement  entered  into  between  the  c 
company  and  the  ship-owners  is  also  annexed  to  tliis  report. 

EVAN  R.  JONES, 

Cons 
United  States  Consulate, 

Cardiff  February  16, 1884. 


1. — Skip'huUding  an  the  Clyde  and  in  Scotland  during  1883. 


Name  of  Ann. 


John  Elder  &  Co 

Rdssel  &Co 

RNftpier&Sons 

A.  Stephen  Sc  Sons 

W.  Denny  Brothers 

London  and  Glasfirow  Company 

Scott  &  Co.,  Greenock 

D.  &  W.Henderson 

Aitkim  Jc  Mansol 7. 

Duncan  &  Co 

Barclay.  Carle  &.  Co 

A.  &  J.  Inielis 

J.  6.  Thompson 

A.  MacMillan  6c  Sons 

Caird&Co 

Connel  &Co 

Dobie&Co    

Napier,  Shanks  Sc  Bell 

Blackwood  dc  Gordon 

W.  B.  Thompson  • ^ 

JohnReid&Co 

H.  Murray  &  Co 

Lobnitz  &  Co    

Hacintyre  &  Co 

Murdoch  Sc  Murray 

D.  J.  Dnnlop  &  Co 

R.Steel«&Co 

Burrell  &  Sons 

Hamilton  &Co 

Simons  &  Co 

Maoarthur  &  Co 

Burrell  &.  Stenhouse 

Seath&Co 

Fullarton  &  Co 

Campbeltown  Company 

Hanna,  Donald  &,  Wilson 

Scott  &.  Co..  Bowling 

Murray  Brothers 

Troon  Company. 

Swan  &Co 

McCreadie  dcMcEjiight 

W.S.Cumminfr 

W.Fyfe 


Steam !  Sailing 
vessels. 'Teasels. 


19 


G 

toe 


J.  Macadam . 


Total. 


MO 


« 


Total  increase  of  tonnage  on  the  year 

Total  increase  in  horse-power  of  engines  on  tiie  year. 
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'3. — Skip-bnildatg  tm  He  Ctgit  In  Scotland  darimg  four  jirart. 
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:i. — Skip-hHitding  on  tit  iMrUeMt  cMut  diiriK;  1683 — Coutinaed. 


.....,.„. 

s 

Tods. 

30  5J0 

ii*w 

t"^ 

i.-Skip-buiimg,  v^lrb>M^. 

IHB  TIKB. 

Hlchinlton,  Dnck&Co 

■!  «:   'a 

3            £.«M  [               » 

WUT  BARTLBFOOL. 

■WlUtamGraviCo 

EilwBn]  Wilt}*Co 

1 
!1         37.SS7            3,M 

BLYTH. 

.1    .-i       - 

s|     s.Mai         m 

"""" 

.'  ,.„i    ,„ 

ij 

1 

— >- 

ftl     ».4a          M 

TH.  ......v. 

1            ] 

M 

— — 

BABBOWIK-FUUUM. 

ip-bnlldiDE  Compuiy... 
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4. — Ship'huilding,  various — Continued. 


Name  of  firm. 

Veaaela. 
0 

Tons. 
0,262 

Horse* 
power. 

WHITKHAVXN. 

"Wbiftf^liJivMi  Shlp.hniMing  Company , 

660 

WORXmOTOK. 

■R.  Williaiiuioii  &  Son 

4 

4.220 

110 

BOUTHAMPTOir. 

Oswald  Mordannt  d&Co 

15 
1 

33,081 
350 

1,020 
60 

Caaiptrr  St  Nieholnon  Goaport  . , 

Total 

10 

34.331 

1.960 

BTK. 

J.  C.  Head 

11 

828 

FXNABTH. 

Pfinarth  Ship'buildhig  Company ^ . 

1 

04 

80 

HVWPOKT. 

Iff«r4#ky,  C^n>^  A  Co..., ,T X  .  . 

3 

850 

140 

DUlfDBB. 

7 
3 
9 

1 

13,405 
4.038 
5,540 
1,403 

Mr.  WT  Et  Thompaon , . 

Toarr  n  Brotbora .........     ^ 

ftapbena  A,  Som 

Total 

20 

24,386 

LBTTH. 

''P»»yff"  4rr  PfTgxiaon , 

8 
5 
8 

0,510 
3.612 
3,129 

665 

B.  4r  1R^-  Morton  A  Co . 

880 

If  ^^Hiora  A  Co ....  . 

Total 

21 

16,251 

.......... 

ABBRDEBN. 

■p^,  Ttnaaftl  A  Co  ...     .. 

6 
0 

4 

6,312 
4,128 
1,188 

080 

A.K«n^-Cn 

480 

J.IHttliie,  Son  &Co 

255 

Total .           .           ......... 

16 

11,628 

1,715 

ORANQEMOUTH. 

1>olMHni  Sc  Charli^a .                            .    . 

6 

4,644 

500 

KIRKCALDY. 

J.  Ker  A  Sona.  Kinshom 

7 

8,983 

1.640 

BBLFA8T. 

Hariaiwl  ^  Wni<r 

13 
8 
2 

4 

30, 714 

8,771 

338 

1,288 

2,681 
000 

"Wfrrkman.  C1ar%o  &  Co, , 

fmnl  Ro«*rip  (O^TiokforSfPa)  r 

li^Tn'^I^Jttk  A  I^WU "r. 

235 

27 

41,111 

2,775 
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5. — Ship-building  on  t\e  nortAaiif  axul  during  four  jirar* 


Tumball  ft  Sou  . 


31.003  1       31013 

47.  HI  ;      5«.Hl 

«8.Mr  1       «.« 

7,l««|         £.897 

11,»M|        HH 
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6,— Comparative  figuret,  1882,  1883. 


Place* 


Kamberof  Namberof  n  ««,—  ♦««. 
firms.  vessels.      Gross  tons. 


^ 


"West  Hartlepool 


19 

16 

5 

3 


159  ; 
126  . 

44  ; 

39 


Total. 


Clyde 

Clyde,  morease  of  Umuage  1888  over  1882. 
Sorthcast  ports,  increase  1883  orer  1882 . 


43 


368 


44 


826 


7. — Steel  veeeels  built  in  1883. 


Builders. 


»w  Sliip-baildine  Company  . . 

Dabaon  &  Charles,  Grangemonth. 

JmMmtM  &  George  Thompson 

~  &.  Co.  .Port  Glasgow 


Hariand  A,  Wolf.  Belfast. 

Alax.  Stephen  St  Sons,  Dundee 

Wns.  I>oxTOTd  ic  Sons.  Sunderland , 

Kdwards-^  Svmes,  London   

Sdward  Ftncn  ic  Co.,  limited.  Chepton 

Gaoiiay  Broa.  d^Co.,  Dundee 

J*.  Scott  4k  Co..  Greenock 

Boliiirt  Steele  A  Co.,  Greenock 

T.B.  Seath  4t  Co..  Glasgow 

JL  A;  H.  Green,  Blaokwall.  London 

Bagrltonu  IHJum  &Co.,  Middlesbrough 

~    ~  TaShip-bnilding  and  Engineering  Works,  limited,  Hull 

Broa.,  Birkenhead 

laaBoydoi  A  Sons,  Liyerpool 

W.Q.  Armstrong,  Iftitohell  tc  Co.,  limited,  Newcastle — 
Guksgow. 


Number 
of  vessels. 


3 
3 
6 
1 
4 
1 
3 
5 
1 


b^tO'wn  Shlpbni^ing  Company 

Glasgow.. 


it.  Horray,  Port  Glasgow 

JtCo..  Port  Glasgow 

Shands  Sc  Bell  Yorker,  W.  Glasgow 

aod  Glasgow  Company,  limited 

Co.,  PortCHasgow 


XaberlDoncan  ^ C 

Gftarlea  Connel  &  Co.,  Glasgow. 

H.  Mnxraj  Ic  Co.,  Dumbarton 

Workman,  Clark  k.  Co..  limited,  Belfast 

jahn  Klderd^Co..  Glasgow 

XMaearChoT&Co.,  Pataley 

D.  X.  I>iuilap  A  Co.,  Glasgow 

BaHBadaBnM.,  Poplar 

Maoara.  B.  Napier  A  Sons,  Glasgow 

n.  4k  W.  Handerson,  Patrick,  G&sgow . . . 


IVonay  d;  Btosl,  Dumbarton 
■aa  A/Co., 


Birkenhead 


Total 


5 
3 
1 
1 
1 


11 
2 
2 
1 


8 

1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
7 
7 
3 
10 
3 
1 
3 
7 


216, 573 

212, 313 

81, 795 

67,065 


577,746 


417,881 
22,732 
23,761 


Tons. 


6,057 

3,422 

14, 017 

567 

14,603 

1,403 

4,877 

250 

888 

8,292 

12, 814 

3,814 

220 

68 

1,838 

3,696 

10,885 

3,689 

13,088 

4,721 

741 

254 

740 

8,816 

466 

4,229 

2,995 

924 

1.715 

17,365 

1,667 

3,250 

14,784 

12,089 

46 

8,711 

15,184 


244,462 


8. —  VeeeeU  built  far  foreign  account  in  1883. 


Builders. 


A  Co..  limited 

LeaUeACo 

sm  Shtp-boUding  Company  . . . 

r  8hfp*Diiildiag  Company.. . , . . 

St  George  Thompson,  Glasgow 

W.SbnaMmsiaCo.,  Benfrew 

BaA»d  4k  Wolff 

Fkltangefll  4k  floaa,  Sunderland 

-    --    kCo 


Number 
of  vessels. 

Tons. 

3 

5,927 

1 

1.120 

1 

50 

2 

4.044 

1 

1,500 

3 

1,569 

♦J 

6,200 

1 

1,876 

2 

2,550 
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8. —  Vessels  buili  for  foerign  account  in  1883 — Continued. 


Bailden. 


Number 
of 


8.  P.  Anstiu  6l  Sod,  SunderlaDd 

John  Readhead  &  Co.,  South  Shiclda 

Edwards  Sl  Symea,  London 

Joaeph  lliompaon  &  Sona,  Sunderland 

Oonnay  Broa.,  Dundee    

Bamage  &  FergnsoD,  Leitb 

Alexander  Bteven  &  Sona,  Goran 

B.  H.  Green,  Black  wall.  London 

8.  H.  Morton  &  Co..  Leith 

Hepple  &  Co..  North  Shields 

John  Priestman  Sc  Co.,  Sunderland 

Bajlton,  Dixon  &  Co.,  Middlesbrough 

John  Blamer  &  Co.,  Sunderland 

Sarle*8  Ship-building  Company,  Hull 

Osborne  Graham,  Hyltnn 

C.  8.  Swan  &  Hunter,  Wallsend,  Newcaatle-on-Tyne. 

Laird  Broa.,  Birkenhead 

Tbomaa  Royden  Sc  Sons,  Liverpool 

Blyth  Ship-building  Company,  limited 

J.  Macartnur  du  Co.,  Paiaiey  

J.  D.  Dunlop  dc  Co.,  Port  Glaagow 

Aroh.  Maomillan,  Dnmbarton 

8amuda  Broa.,  Poplar 

A.  &,.  J.  Douglaa,  Glasgow 

B.  Napier  &  »>ns,  Glaaso w 

Black  wood  Sl  Gordon,  Glasgow 

Aitken  &.  Mansel,  Glasgow 

William  Denny  Sl  Bros.,  Dumbarton 

R.  Thompson  &  Son,  Sunderland 

Bartram  Haswell  Sl  Son 

Wigham,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Newcastle 

Yarrow  &  Co.,  Poplar 

W.  B.  Thompson Jt>lasgow 

Mointyre  &  Co.,  Paisley 

Mnrdock  &.  Murray,  Port  Glasgow 

London  and  Glaagow  Company,  limited 

Charles  Connell  &  Co 

H.  Murray  &.  Co.,  Dnmbarton 

Lawson  &  Eltringham,  South  Shields 

John  Elder  &  Co.,  Glasgow 

Caird  Sl  Co.,  Greenock    

Cochrane  &  Co.,  Birkenhead 


Total 


6 
1 

2 
2 
3 
6 
1 
8 
1 
2 


0 
1 

2 
3 
3 
6 
7 
1 
5 
8 
8 
\ 
3S 
3 
8 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
5 


1  . 

«  ! 
e 
1 
1 


4i 

11,411 

^u 

!,« 

1,CII 

m 

M 

*a 


i«i' 


^,— British  tonnage,  1883. 


STRAM. 


Vessels  of  500  to  1,000  tons  registry,  gross :  Added  to  registry,  75  steamen,  5f 
gross  tons ;  removed  from  registry,  57  steamers,  40,676  gross  tons ;  net  increM 
steamers,  17,753  gross  tons. 

Vessels  of  orer  1,000  tons  registrj-,  gross :  Added  to  registry,  429  steamera^^d 
gross  tons  ;  removed  from  registry,  12^{  steamers,  225^216  gross  tons;  net  incroM 
steamers,  616,115  tons ;  total  net  increase,  324  vessels,  633,868  tons. 

SAIL. 

Iron  ships,  of  250  to  500  tons  registry,  gross :  Added  to  registry,  3  ship6y  1,3? 
removed  Ironi  registry,  7  ships,  2,934  tons  ;  net  decrease,  4  sbips^  1,582  tons. 

Wood  ships,  of  250  to  500  tons  registry,  gross:  Added  to  registry,  59  ahlpi 
tons;  removed  from  registry,  180  snips,  6:^,174  tons;  net  decrease,  121  ahip 
tons. 

Iron  ships,  of  over  500  tons  registry',  gross :  Added  to  registry,  83  8hlp8|138i/ 
removed  from  registry,  61  ships,  66,690  tons ;  not  increase,  22  snipa,  7l|954  V 

Wood  sbi|>s,  of  ovt-r  500  tons  registry,  gross :  Added  to  regi^ry,  4o  flfaij 
tons ;  removed  from  registry,  155  ships,  147,467  tons ;  net  decrease,  107  ahip 
tons;  total  net  decrease,  210  vessels,  64,347  tons. 
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Comparative  aummary  of  the  yeara  1880-'dl-'8d-'a3. 


Years. 


IncreaM  in  steMnen 

1880 

1881 

1882. 

1883 

I>ecrMMe  in  sailers : 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 


ReKistrj. 


152 
105 
216 
324 

Gromtom, 
275,740 
471.060 
407,575 
633,868 

315 
365 
242 
210 

170.480 

162,220 

80,061 

64,847 

Tons. 
Total  steam  tonnage  under  Britiob  flag : 
December,  18^ : 

Vessels  of  500  to  1,000  tons  registry 784,887 

Vessels  of  over  1,000  tons  registry 4,272,865 

Total 5,057,Gd8 

December,  1883: 

Vessels  of  500  to  1,000  tons  registry 802,580 

Vessels  ofover  1,000  tons  registry! 4,888,980 

Total 5,691,560 

Total  sail  tonnage  under  Britisb  flag : 
December,  1882 : 

Vessels  of  250  to  500  tons  registry 620,976 

Vessels  of  over  500  tons  registry* 2, 960, 529 

Total 3,581,505 

December,  1883: 

Vessels  of  250  to  500  tons  registry 576,682 

Vessels  of  over  500  tons  registry 2, 940, 206 

Total 3,516,888 


10. — Memorandum  of  agreemant  entered  into  on  Xovemher  30,  1883,  between  a  committee  of 
the  Ship-owners^  Aeaociation  and  M.  Charles  A,  de  Lesseps^  representing  the  Suez  Canal 
Company, 

Meeting  of  November  30,  1883,  at  the  offices  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  Present,  the  members  of  the  Association  of  Steamship  Owners 
engaged  in  Eastern  Trade,  Mr.  James  Laing  in  the  chair;  Monsieur  Charles  Aim6  de 
Lesseps,  vice-president  of  the  council  of  administration  of  the  Compagnie  Universelle 
da  Canal  Maritime  de  Suez,  being  also  present  at  this  meeting.  Monsieur  Charles 
Aim^  de  Lesseps  invited  from  the  gentlemen  present  an  expression  of  their  opinion 
upon  the  matters  relating  to  the  Suez  Canal,  whereupon  a  discussion  aud  an  excliange 
of  views  having  taken  place,  it  was  agreed  that  the  twelve  following  points  consti- 
tate  the  conditions  desirable  for  the  future  administration  of  the  Suez  Canal : 

1.  That,  to  prevent  delays  in  the  transit  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  vice  reraa,  and  also  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  trade,  the  company  shall 
either  sufficiently  enlarge  the  i)reseut  canal,  or  construct  a  second  channel,  as  may  be 
hereafter  determined :  and  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper  decision  as  to  the  course 
which  should  be  pursued  in  this  respect,  a  commission  of  engineers  and  ship-owners 
shall  be  appointed  to  examine  the  question,  of  which  not  fewer  thau  oue-half  of  the 
members  shall  consist  of  English  engineers  and  ship-owners. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  three  directors  designated  by  the  English  Government,  seven 
new  directors,  chosen  from  among  English  ship-owners  and  merchants,  shall  at  once 
be  admitted  as  members  of  the  board.  In  order  to  confer  upon  these  seven  directors 
the  power  of  voting  which  attaches  to  the  present  directors,  the  administration  will 
propose  to  the  shareholders  to  modify  the  statutes,  and  to  revert  to  the  figure  at  first 
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fixed  for  the  number  of  directors— namely,  32.  In  the  mean  time,  and  until  the  nee 
eary  formalities  shall  be  accomplished/ the  administration  will  invite  these  seven  * 
rectors,  as  soon  as  they  have  been  chosen,  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  boan 

3.  A  CO  mmittee  (comitS  consultatif)  shall  be  formed  in  London,  consisting  of  t 
English  directors.  The  company  will  open  an  office  in  London.  Arrangements  n 
be  made  for  the  payment  of  dues  in  London. 

4.  In  future  appointments  in  the  transit  service  the  company  will  increaae  toalai 
extent  the  numoer  of  officials  speaking  English. 

5.  It  is  understood  that  the  last  surtax  of  50  centimes  shall  definitely  disappc 
firom  the  1st  of  January,  1884. 

6.  All  expenses  resulting  from  groundings  and  accidents  in  the  canal  shall  for  t 
ftiture  be  borne  by  the  companv.  From  this,  however,  are  to  be  excepted  colliaic 
which  may  occur  between  vessels  passing  through  the  canal.  The  canal  compa. 
idso  except  damage  which  may  be  caused  to  the  craft  and  other  appliances  of  t 
canal  by  ships  passing,  providing  that  the  ships  are  to  blame  for  such  accidents. 

7.  That  from  July  1,  1884,  the  company  will  entirely  extinguish  the  pilotage  doei 

8.  From  January  1, 1885,  the  company  will  diminish  the  transit  dues  by  50  ceDtinu 
thus  reducing  the  charge  fh>m  10  francs  to  9  francs  50  centimes,  and  should  the  dii 
dend  for  1883  amount  to  more  than  18  per  cent,  a  ftirther  reduction  in  the  transit  da 
over  and  above  the  50  centimes  referred  to  shall  be  made  from  the  same  date,  name] 
January  1, 1885,  on  the  basis  of  one-half  of  such  dividend  above  18  per  cent.  Th 
the  company  will  thereafter  divide  with  the  ship-owners  on  every  succeeding  Janiut 
1  to  tlie  extent  of  half  the  profits  (whatever  tne  amofint  of  such  profits  may  be) 
excess  of  the  amount  of  profits  last  previously  divided  with  the  snip-owners,  wu 
moiety  is  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  dues  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  tc 
nage  which  has  passed  through  the  canal  in  the  year  for  which  such  profit  is  ase^ 
tained.  For  example,  if  the  accounts  for  1884  show  profits  at  the  rate  of  90  pereec 
the  ship-owners  would  be  entitled  to  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  equal  to  the  net  prai 
of  the  company,  corresponding  to  1  per  cent,  (abcut  2,800,000  francs)  for  tiieyearoa 
mencing  January  1,  1886,  over  and  above  the  previous  reduction  ;  and  again,  if  1 
profit  on  the  revenue  of  1885  should  be  21  per  cent.,  a  half  f>hare  of  the  differenos 
tween  20  per  cent,  and  21  per  cent.,  viz,  i  per  cent.,  say,  in  round  figures,  1.400^< 
francs,  will  go  towards  the  reduction  of  dues  from  January  1, 1887,  over  ana  ao<« 
the  previous  reductions,  and  this  division  by  moieties  will  continue  until  a  profit  of 
per  cent,  is  reached.  Above  such  profit  of  25  per  cent,  all  the  net  profits  of  the  cc 
pany  shall  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  dues  until  such  dues  are  reduced  to  5  frac 

9.  It  is  understood  that  in  the  foregoing  clauses  the  profit  on  which  the  redact 
of  dues  is  to  be  calculated  shall  include  the  5  per  cent,  paid  in  the  first  instance  to  ' 
shareholders. 

10.  The  reduction  already  agreed  to  in  favor  of  ships  in  ballast  is  to  be  oonfinca 

11.  As  to  the  statutory  reserve,  the  council  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  will  ■ 
pose  that  when  such  reserve  shall  have  reached  the  sum  of  5,000,000  friuics  the  df3 
tions  thereafter  to  be  made  from  the  net  profits  for  the  benefit  of  such  reserve,  « 
which  are  now  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  snail  in  no  case  exceed  a  maximum  of  3 
cent,  on  such  net  profits. 

12.  It  is  understood  that  the  calculations  on  which  the  aforementioned  redact-^ 
in  the  tariff  are  to  be  arranged  are  based  upon  the  present  capital  of  S00,00O^ 
francs.    In  the  event  of  any  change  being  made  in  the  amount  of^such  share  capl 
the  basis  for  the  reduction  of  dnes  shall  be  readjusted,  so  that  the  diminution  iia 
tariff  shall  not  be  adversely  affected. 

The  foregoing  points  having  been  agreed  upon  with  Monsieur  Charles  A.  de  Lease 
the  committer  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  shares  held  by  the  British  GovemxM 
should  be  made  to  carry  adequate  voting  power  at  the  meetings  of  the  shareboldeA 
which  Monsieur  Charles  A.  de  Lesseps,  while  reserving  his  opinion  upon  this  queslM 
in  its  legal  aspect,  and  as  regards  tne  principles  on  which  the  Suez  Canal  Compt^ 
has  been  constituted,  replied  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  share  this  point  of  view. 

The  foregoing  memorandum  of  agreement  was  signed  by  Mr.  James  Laing,  asebfi^ 
man  of  the  committee ;  Mr.  Thomas  Sutherland,  as  chairman  of  the  P.  and  0.  OMh 
pany,  and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  William  Mackinnon,  chaiiman  of  the  British  India  Cos* 
pany ;  Mr.  J.  G.  S.  Anderson,  for  the  Orient  Company ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Westray,  honoitkll 
secretary  of  the  Association  uf  Steamship  Owners  trading  with  the  East,  ftrtk* 
City  Line,  the  Hall  Line,  the  Clan  Line,  the  Glen  Line,  the  Shire  Line,  the  HaniM 
Line,  and  the  Ducal  Line ;  Mr.  John  Glover,  Mr.  R.  S.  Donkin,  and  M.  Charles  i.Al 
Lesseps. 
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RBPOBTBT  CONSUL  LOCKE,  OP  NEWCASTLE. 


SHIP-BUILDINO  ON  THE   TYNE. 

lo  my  special  report,  dated  Febraary  12, 1884,  reference  was  made  to 
tbe depression  existing  in  the  ship-building  trade  here,  and  at  the  varioas 
ports  in  this  consular  district.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  end  of 
tbeiirst  quarter  of  the  new  year  finds  no  improvement  in  the  condition 
ofa&irs.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  depression  would  prove  only, 
tanporary,  influenced  almost  entirely  by  local  causes,  and  that  with  the 
^fflg  of  spring  there  would  be  a  general  revival,  if  not  to  the  full 
«fi(^t  of  the  prosperity  of  last  year,  at  least  to  a  sound  and  substantial 
Aotiog. 

But  tiiese  hopes  are  not  to  be  realized.  Instead  of  improving,  affairs 
Agoing  from  bad  to  worse,  and  there  is  no  telling  what  the  end  will 
■^  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  ship-building  trade,  upon  which 
0  many  other  industries  depend.  The  causes  that  led  to  the  great  de- 
tine  in  ship-building  here  this  year  were  referred  to  in  the  report  above 
Mtioned,  and  need  not  be  gone  into  again  at  this  time.  The  painful 
kct  still  remains  that  shipping  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  is  constantly 
cring  lower,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  following  table,  which 
liowsthe 

Con^tkm  ofahip-yardi  on  the  Tynej  and  on  other  river$  in  this  consular  district. 


Rirer. 


No.  of 


Veasels 


yards,     building. 


fe::: 

^Hnifepool 

S« 

•Hk 

Tout 


18 

10 

3 

5 

1 


43 


44 

38 
9 

14 
2 

107 


Vacant 
bertha^ 


87 
27 

3 
14 

2 


83 


In  43  yards  83  berths  empty  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  every  week 
'^g  to  the  list.  Last  year  at  this  time  not  only  was  every  berth  oc- 
^pied,  but  every  yard  had  long  orders  ahead :  in  fact,  the  great  majority 
''fte  vessels  now  on  the  stocks  were  ordered  during  the  boom  of  a  year 

MABINB  ENGINEERING. 

Bo  fkr  this  year  the  marine  engineering  trade  has  been  very  prosper- 
2^  the  large  firms  on  the  Tyne  working  full  force  full  time.  This,  at 
^glance,  in  view  of  the  serious  falling  off  in  the  number  of  steamers 
mhj  would  appear  an  anomaly.  Were  the  trade  dependent  entirely 
)Ntt  t!ie  equipment  of  new  vessels,  it  would  long  ago  have  fallen  into 
oe.  But  old  engines,  of  antique  pattern,  incapable  of  doing  the  service 
paired  in  these  days  of  rapid  transit,  are  constantly  being  supplanted 
new  and  improved  engines.  This  work,  in  addition  to  the  supplying 
sach  steamers  as  have  been  built  this  year,  has  kept  the  marine-en- 
m  bailders  very  busy  up  to  the  present  time.    This  period  of  plenty 
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coald  not,  however,  last  always,  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  year  marks  the  beginning  of  it«  decline.  In  nearly  all  the 
large  works,  notably  those  of  K.  &  W.  Hawthorn,  the  employers  haye 
been  compelled  to  make  a  reduction  of  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  in  wages,  a 
reduction  to  which,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  men  have  cheer* 
fully  submitted. 

DECREASE  OF  WAGES. 

This  general  dullness  has  thrown  out  of  employment  thousands  of 
laborers,  shipbuilders,  engineers,  and  sailors,  and  has  operated  strongly 
against  other  branches  of  trade,  so  that  the  prospects  for  famacemeni 
iron  miners,  colliers,  and  coke-burners  is  anything  butcheerfoL  There 
is  a  general  cry  for  cheaper  production  to  increase  the  consumption; 
consequently,  wages  are  everywhere  being  cut  down  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point.  The  laborers,  remembering  the  high  wages  they  received 
•during  the  past  four  years  of  unprecedented  prosperity,  were  at  first  in- 
•clined  not  to  submit.  But  in  almost  every  instance  their  better  judg- 
ment has  prevailed,  and,  realizing  that  the  condition  of  affairs  has 
materially  changed,  they  have,  after  careful  discussion  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  representatives  of  their  employers,  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted the  reductions.  There  is  a  falling  market,  and  they  wisely  con- 
clude that  it  would  be  better  to  accept  the  inevitable  than  to  vainly 
struggle  against  it  and  increase  their  own  distress  by  adding  their  own 
number  to  the  thousands  who  are  already  out  of  employment, 

IMPORTS  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

The  wholesale  withdrawal  of  carrying  tonnage  in  consequence  of  the 
low  rate  of  freights  induced  by  the  overproduction  of  last  year  affects, 
to  a  certain  extent,  tlie  trade  with  tbe  United  States.  But  this  inactiv- 
ity is  only  temporary.  There  is  a  demand  here  for  American  products 
that  must  be  heeded,  and  in  the  near  future  the  comparative  dullness 
that  now  exists  in  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  Tyneside  with  the 
United  States  will  give  way  to  an  activity«equal  even  to  that  of  last 
year,  when,  according  to  the  official  tables  just  issued  by  the  Tyne  Im- 
provement Commission,  the  trade  to  and  from  this  port  was  exception- 
ally good. 

Indian  corn. — From  these  tables  it  appears  that  all  the  corn  imported 
to  the  Tyne  came  directly  from  America,  the  Unitetl  States  fumishinf 
637,688  bushels,  and  British  America  35,584  bushels,*  making  a  totd 
of  673,272  bushels  against  450,880  bushels  in  1882,  an  increase  of  222,3a!l 
bushels. 

Wheat  imports. — Wheat  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  2,760,704  bashels. 
From — 


United  states 9^4,279 

Algeria,  Egypt,  and  African  iiorts 230, 65S 

Germany 223,498 

East  Indies  and  China 183,712 

Sonth  America 173. 56B 

Russia 30,721 

British  America 12,SPi 

Denmark 3,232 

Coastwise 966,141 

Total 2,7eO,7M 

*  The  imports  from  British  America  were  composed  of  American  com ;  also  shipped 
from  Canada. 
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Flour  imports. — Every  year  sees  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  flour 
notwithstanding  the  cheapness  with  which  wheat  can  be  brought  to  the 
Tyne  from  foreign  countries.  American  flour  takes  a  very  high  rank 
here,  and  Northeastern  England  offers  our  millers  a  most  excellent  field 
for  the  development  of  their  foreign  trade.  With  their  facilities  for 
making  floury  facilities  that  the  Tynesiders  do  not  possess,  and  which 
tbey  do  not  seem  inclined  to  possess,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  not  more  fully  supply  the  constantly  increasing  demand 
all  oirer  this  section  for  good,  cheap  flour.  As  it  is  now,  Germany  is  the 
heaviest  exporter,  having  sent  to  the  Tyneside  last  year  17,333  tons  out 
of  a  total  importation  of  57,582  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  sup- 
plied only  7,885  tons. 

Meat  imports. — Of  the  6,558  tons  of  beef,  pork,  and  bacon  imported 
last  year,  the  coastwise  receipts  amounted  to  1,G46  tons,  3,761  tons 
comiug  from  the  United  States.  Our  trade  in  this  direction  is  con- 
stantly growing,  but  is  by  no  manner  of  me&ns  over  done. 

EXPORTS  FROM  THE  TYNE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  exports  from  the  Tyne  during 
1883,  a  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  together  with  the  amount 
sent  to  the  United  States;  taken  from  the  official  tables  above  re- 
ferred to: 


Articles. 


Total  export,  '  Total  export,  !  To  the  United 
1883.  I  1882.  i    States,  1883. 


Alkali  and  aoda  aah 

Bleacbinjr  powder  . . 

Soda  ci78tal» 

C«B«Ilt 

Plre-bricks.  Ace 

Oriadatonea 

yit[  iroD 

fltwl  and  ateel  rails 

Antimony 

Teaetfan  red 

Coal  ------  ----»«.--•• 


TonM. 

76. 987 

31,467 

119,114 

39,  798 

13«,  017 

9,471 

90.619 

5.256 

852 

3,147 

9.  348.  266 


Tont. 

78.564 

29,795 

126.  301 

41.668 

120.  264 

11.434 

136, 496 

5,715 

749 

3,041 

8, 687, 973 


Tons. 

25,433 

2,851 

9,957 

8,236 

5,670 

566 

13,395 

1,299 

665 

2,825 

93,624 


From  the  same  source  it  is  learned  that  the  number  of  vessels  clear- 
ing outward  from  the  Tyne  during  1883  aggregated  15,379,  with  a  net 
register  of  6,289,452  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  over  1882; 
and  the  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  harbor  for  refuge  during 
the  same  time  was  547.  When  the  dues  on  vessels  frequenting  the 
Tyue  shall  have  been  reduced,  as  there  is  every  prospect  they  soon 
will  be,  these  figures  will  doubtless  be  largely  increased. 

ROBINSON  LOCKE, 

Consul. 
U2iiTBi>  States  Consulate, 

Xewcastle-uponTyne^  April  4,  1884. 
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MANUFACTUEIKO  IN  OUATAQUIL. 

REPORT  BT  COXSUL  BEACH,  OF  OUATAQUIL. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES  IN  ECUADOR. 

'^  There  are  in  Guayaquil,  the  business  metropolis  of  Ecuador,  a  far^^ 
variety  of  manufactories,  but  none  of  a  very  extensive  character,  tkjf" 
people  relying  mainly  on  the  outside  world  for  manufactured  suppln 
The  supplies  obtained  from  the  United  States  are  large,  and  theamou' 
is  increased  annually.    Uhe  United  States  supplies  all  of  the 
making  machinery,  all  of  the  saw-mills,  all  of  the  planing-mill  macb^^^^" 
ery,  nearly  all  of  the  steam  engines,  all  of  the  carts,  all  of  the  sewicmf^. 
machines,  nearly  all  of  the  best  saddles  and  harnesses,  all  of  the  stre^4«^ 
cars,  some  of  the  furniture,  all  of  the  store  trucks  and  wheelbarro^prs^ 
a  large  share  of  the  axes,  many  billiard  tables,  a  portion  of  the  musLcsa/ 
instruments,  &c.    The  articles  supplied  from  the  United  States  gmve 
good  satisfaction,  and  the  trade  promises  to  be  largely  increased.     Id 
some  instances  the  lack  of  thoroughl^^  skilled  labor  causes  great  abiue 
of  machinery,  and  in  some  cases  where  the  machinery,  through  bad 
treatment,  fails  to  perform  the  service  expected  of  it,  the  manufacturer 
of  it  is  blamed.    Those  selling  valuable  machinery  to  come  to  Ecoador 
may  profitably  impress  upon  the  minds  of  purchasers  the  importanceof 
employing  skillful  operatives. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  ECUADOR. 

The  two  leading  manufacturing  establishments  of  Guayaquil  are  com- 
bined steam  saw-mills,  foundries,  and  machine  shops.  The  two  conoentB 
use  gang  and  circular  saws,  both  of  which  work  slowly  and  indifferently)    1 
because  of  the  remarkable  springy  nature  of  the  wood,  a  log  12  feet  long    ] 
springing  from  2  to  4  inches  out  of  line  when  a  slab  is  taken  off.    The 
two  mills  turn  out  about  150,000  feet  of  lumber  per  year,  which  ig  add 
at  an  average  of  $35  per  M.    The  foundry  and  machine-shop  work  is 
mostly  in  the  line  of  repairs,  and  is  quite  extensive.    Castings  avenge 
to  sell  at  15  cents  a  pound.  About  60  men  are  employed  in  the  two  estw- 
lishments,  whose  wages  range  from  70  cents  to  $3  a  day,  United  States 
currency. 

There  is  one  steam  planing,  matching,  turning,  and  small  sawing  es- 
tablishment, whose  entire  outfit  was  obtained  in  the  United  States.  It 
does  the  general  work  of  such  an  establishment,  but  mainly  for  carpen- 
ters and  builders.  Fourteen  persons  are  employed,  at  from  50  cents  to 
$2  per  day. 

There  are  two  ice  manufactories,  both  of  whose  machinery  was  ob- 
tained in  New  York.  They  daily  turn  out  a  total  ot  3,000  pounds  of 
ice,  which  is  sold  at  7  cents  a  pound.  Each  concern  employs  four  men, 
with  wages  ranging  from  $1  to  $2  per  day. 

Seven  small  chocolate  manufacturing  concerns  give  employment  to 
from  three  to  seven  persons  each.  Two  qualities  of  chocolate  are  madSi 
and  nearly  all  that  is  made  is  consumed  in  Ecuador.  The  workmen 
are  paid  from  70  cents  to  $1  per  day. 

There  are  two  soda-water  bottling  establishments,  turning  oat  re- 
spectively 40  and  80  dozen  per  day,  which  sells  at  70  cents  per  doseo. 

i 

1 

* 

i 


i 
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One  employs  three  and  the  other  five  persons,  at  the  range  of  wages 
pre  vioitsly  given. 

TLe  city  gas  works  were  built  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
are  now  owned  by  Ecuadorians.     Twenty  i)ersons  are  employed  at 
tlie  usual  rate  of  wages.    The  average  daily  production  is  20,000  feet. 
The  coal  used  is  obtained  from  England.    The  city  pays  $250  per  month 
for  street  lighting,  and  individuals^re  charged  $10  per  1,000  feet.  Ex- 
cept in  stores,  there  are  but  few  individual  customers.    The  best  class 
of  dwellings  is  lighted  by  kerosene,  and  the  poorer  class  by  candles. 

There  is  but  one  distillery  in  the  city,  and  that  a  small  concern,  em- 
ploying but  two  men,  at  $2  a  day.  It  transforms  per  day  40  gallons  of 
npiardiente  into  mayorca — a  species  of  rum  that  is  extensively  consumed 
by  the  poorer  class  of  the  native  population.  Nearly  every  large  sugar 
estate  has  a  small  distillery. 

About  one  hundred  men  are  employed  in  Guayaquil  with  whip  saws 
in  transforming  hewn  timber  into  boards  and  plank.  The  timber  is 
chalk-lined  on  two  sides  for  the  thickness  of  the  lumber  desired,  and  then 
the  sawyers  follow  the  lines  without  regard  to  the  spring  of  the  timber. 
They  work  by  the  "  cut,''  and  earn  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  day. 

The  timber  of  Ecuador  is  excellently  adapted  for  vessel  building,  and 
vessel  construction  might  be  made  an  important  industry.  The  vesfifels 
Qsoally  built  are  small  craft  of  from  5  to  50  tons,  to  be  used  without 
sails  on  the  upper  rivers.  At  long  intervals  vessels  as  large  as  100 
toDs  have  been  built.  There  are  no  obstacles  to  building  vessels  of 
several  hundred  tons'  burden.  About  one  hundred  men  are  employed 
at  boat  building  and  repairing,  who  receive  from  70  cents  to  $3  a  day, 
Aooording  to  skill.  The  sail-cloth  sold  in  market,  and  tar.  pitch,  tur- 
pentine, &c.,  used  in  new  work  and  repairs,  are  principally  supplied 
from  the  United  States. 

In  Ecuador  there  17  journals,  classified  as  follows :  2  dailies,  3  tri- 
weeklies, 11  weeklies,  1  monthly.     The  presses  and  type  for  these 
joonials  were  all  obtained  in  the  United  States  and  give  general  satis- 
faction.   Germany  furnishes  the  paper  and  most  of  the  ink,  a  small  per- 
eeotage  of  the  latter  being  obtained  in  New  York. 

As  miscellaneous  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are  29  cigar  manufac- 
toiieSy  27  carpenter  shops,  4  still  manufactories,  20  tin  shops,  39  tailor 
ebopSj  6  cooper  shops,  47  shoe  shops,  7  candle  factories,  and  9  soap 
ftctories.  Most  of  these  are  small  concerns  employing  from  one  to 
three  persons,  but  as  a  whole  contributing  largely  to  the  activity  and 
prosperity  of  the  city. 

HORATIO  N.  BEACH, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

OuayaquiU  April  8,  1884. 


ECUADORIAN  INSTITUTIONS  AND  ENTERPRISES. 

REPORTED  BY  CONSUL  BEACH,  OF  OUATAQUIL. 

In  nearly  all  countries  there  are  institutions  and  enterprises  which 
very  clearly  indicate  the  extent  of  developed  business  resources,  a 
knowledge  of  which  conveys  to  other  nations  a  correct  impression  of  a 
nation^s  progress.  This  is  valuable  knowledge  for  nations  holding 
business  relations  with  each  other,  as  it  shows  when  the  natural  order 
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is  not  interrupted  the  extent  of  internal  institutions  and  systems  har 
a  direct  relation  to  international  trade  and  commerce.  For  the  purp 
of  throwing  some  light  on  the  subject  I  will  describe  the  most  imp 
tant  institutions  and  industries  of  Ecuador,  prefacing  what  I  shall  i 
by  the  statement  that  the  country  has  about  1,000,000  inhabitai 
and  that  the  national  domain  ^covers  about  40,000  square  miles,  a  c 
siderable  part  of  which  is  fertile.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  y 
1883  was  $4,724,246.56,  in  United  Stati  s  currency. 

THE  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS. 

There  are  in  Ecuador  three  banks  of  issue,  and  one  making  loans 
real  estate.  Two  of  the  banks  of  issue  are  located  at  Qaito,  and  join 
have  a  capital  of  750,000  pesos  (Ecuadorian  dollars,  the  currency  he 
after  mentioned  in  this  report),  the  peso  being  worth  about  70  centa 
United  States  money.  The  other  bank  of  circulating  issue,  the  Ba 
of  Ecuador,  is  at  Guayaquil.  It  has  a  subscription  or  stock  capita] 
$1,(K)0,000,  to  which  has  been  added  $2,000,000  more  by  a  provisioD 
its  charter  which  permits  it  to  issue  two  paper  dollars  for  each  doUai 
its  capital.  The  bank  charges  10  per  cent,  interest  on  six  months'  pap 
and  9  per  cent,  on  three  months  or  less.  On  yearly  deposits  it  pay< 
per  cent,  interest,  on  six  months*  deposits  4  per  cent.,  but  nothing  < 
deposits  subject  to  sight  draft.  On  foreign  exchange  it  charges  aboi 
3  per  cent.  Its  stockholders  receive  an  annual  dividend  of  33 J  p< 
cent. — probably  the  most  i)rolitable  banking  in  the  world. 

The  real-estate  bank  is  called  "  Banco  de  Credito  Hii>otecario,''  whic 
in  English  means  Bank  of  Hypothecated  Credit.  It  is  organized  uud( 
a  charter  from  the  National  Congress,  and  without  capital.  Its  metho 
of  doing  business  is  to  make  loans  on  real  estate  security  for  periods  < 
twenty-one  years  at  12  per  cent.,  interest  to  be  paid  annually,  but  ii 
payment  of  interest  for  the  twenty-one  years  to  cancel  the  whole  ii 
debtedness.  The  bank  receives  no  deposits,  and  when  a  loan  is  mad 
issues  its  certificates  of  indebtedness,  with  interest  payable  quarteri 
at  8  per  cent.,  the  amount  of  the  certificates  also  to  be  paid  at  the  eo 
of  twenty-one  years.  These  certificates  can  always  be  sold  at  par.  Tb 
difference  between  the  rate  of  interest  paid  and  received  by  the  bin 
pays  the  amount  of  the  loan  and  affords  a  large  profit  to  the  banknuu 
agers.  Apparently  it  is  a  peculiar  system  of  banking  on  real-estate  • 
curity. 

THE  BAILBOADS. 

In  Ecuador  there  are  one  general  railroad  and  four  street-car  line 
The  former  is  a  Government  enterprise  upon  which  work  was  commence 
in  1872  and  suspended  in  1877.  At  its  inception  this  line  was  designed  I 
form  part  of  an  improved  means  of  communication  between  GnayaqA 
and  Quito,  whole  distance  270  miles.  Proceeding  northerly  from  Goay^ 
quil  for  twelve  miles  the  small  village  of  Pueblo  Nuevo  on  the  8in» 
river  Taguachi  is  reached,  and  to  which  place  small  steamboats  nu 
At  this  ))lace  the  railroad  of  3feet  gauge  was  started  (now  its  soatl 
ern  terminus)  and  built  northerly  and  put  in  bad  running  order  for  abd 
40  miles.  As  far  as  constructed  the  grade  is  nearly  level.  It  was  4 
signed  to  build  the  road  about  40  miles  further,  ascending  to  an  dev 
tion  of  over  7,000  feet,  but  the  frequently  recurring  revolutions  hi? 
stopped  general  progress,  and  that  part  of  the  work  constmcted  is 
a  dilapidated  condition.  Part  of  the  plan  was  to  constmct  a  to 
wagon-road  from  the  end  of  the-80  miles  of  railroad  to  Quito,  and  will 
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wsgon-road  was  coustructed.  Bat  the  impassable  40  miles  renders  the 
^wlole  ronte  anservieeable,  and  both  the  wagon-road  and  the  railroad 
axe  soareesof  great  national  loss.  There  was  expended  on  the  railroad 
al)OQt  $3,000,000,  and  on  the  wagon-road  about  $1,350,000.  The  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  merchandise  between  Gaayaquil  and  Quito 
18  a8  formerly — between  Guayaquil  and  Bodagus  by  river  steamboat,  60 
miles;  and  between  Bodagus  and  Quito,  210  miles,  on  horseback  or 
muleback,  average  seven  days'  journey,  at  a  cost  i)er  passenger  one  way 
of  from  $50  to  $100;  and  the  transportation  of  merchandise  costs  $4 
jm  100  pounds. 

AlltbestreetcarlinesofEcuadorare  in  Guayaquil,  and  which  have  been 
built  by  individual enteri>rise,the  firstoneby  citizensof  the  United  States^ 
The  city,  though  having  30,000  population,  is  so  compactly  built  that 
all  the  lines  are  short.    To  the  present  four  lines  there  is  to  be  added  a 
fifth  as  soon  as  material  ordered  arrives.     All  the  lines  start  from  a 
central  plaza,  one  parsing  each  way  lengthwise  of  the  city,  and  two 
rearward — one  to  a  bathing  resort,  and  the  other  to  the  cemeteries.    The 
longest  line  is  IJ  miles.    None  of  the  lines  have  turnouts,  one  car  usu- 
ally doing  the  business  of  a  line ;  but  if  more  are  required  they  are  run 
the  same  way  at  the  same  time,  three  being  sometimes  run  in  making 
atrip.   The  total  length  of  the  car  lines  is  4^  miles.    The  cars  are  made 
in  the  United  States.    They  are  drawn  by  mules.    The  fare  is  5  cents^ 
except  to  the  bathing  resort,  where  20  cents  for  a  round  trip  is  charged,. 
but  which  includes  the  use  of  a  bathing  suit  and  bath  house.    The  linea 
are  operated  cheaply,  and  are  understood  to  be  highly  profitable. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

In  Ecuador  there  are  two  telegraph  lines ;  one,  nearly  completed,  to 
tttend  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  270  miles  in  length,  owned  and  to  be 
operated  by  the  National  Government;  the  other  the  Central  and 
South  American  Telegraph  Company,  whose  lines  extend  in  Ecuador 
from  Guayaquil  to  the  coast,  distance  118  miles,  where  the  line  con- 
nects with  the  cable. 

'The  Government  line  is  a  single  wire.  Its  cost  is  not  known,  and  its 
f^of  charges  is  not  yet  e^stablished.  A  concession  has  been  made  to 
individuals  for  the  construction  of  about  300  miles  of  line  in  the  lower 
provinces,  but  the  enterprise  gives  no  sign  of  progress. 

The  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Company  is  incorporated 
nnder  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  is  usually  denominated  a 
United  States  enterprise,  though  nearly  all  if  not  quite  all  of  its  stock 
'^keld  by  Englishmen,  and  by  whom  it  is  managed.  Its  land  line  is  a 
•ngle  wire.  The  company  does  a  large  business  at  Guayaquil,  and  it* 
Pneral  business  is  very  profitable.  The  charge  between  Guayaquil  and 
^^  York  is  $1.77  per  word,  in  United  States  currency,  date  and  signa- 
^^  counted. 

RIVER  TRANSPORTATION. 

Bffiall  as  Ecuador  is  in  domain,  it  has  no  less  than  91  rivers,  about  one- 

wird  to  some  extent  navigable,  and  which  afford  for  a  large  section  of 

<}WiDfry  a  reliable  and  economic  means  of  transportation.    Many  of  the 

flVers  are  mere  tributaries  to  navigable  streams  ;  but  the  latter  have  on 

tbe  western  8lox)e  of  the  Andes  utilized  navigation  of  about  600  miles ; 

Ifid  on  the  western  slope  about  3,000  miles  that  are  navigable,  scarcely 

At  all  utilized.    In  fact,  on  the  eastern  slope  no  custom-houses  are 

mBintBineAj  and  what  little  merchandise  passes  to  and  from  the  country 
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by  way  of  the  Amazon  and  its  Ecuadorian  tributaries,  is  not  taken  into 
account  by  the  National  Government.  The  western  slope  river  naviga- 
tion system  centers  at  Guayaquil.  This  navigation  is  carried  by  the 
means  of  small  steamboats,  chatas,  rafts,  and  canoes.  There  are  em- 
ployed eighteen  steamboats,  ranging  from  25  to  125  tons.  The  "  chatas" 
are  boats  built  somewhat  of  the  lighter  style,  without  sails,  which  carry 
from  4  to  50  tons,  and  of  which  there  are  twenty.  The  raft^  are  an  im- 
portant element  in  river  transportation,  and  are  constructed  of  both 
bamboo  and  balsa.  The  latter  is  a  species  of  timber  having  a  floating 
capacity  about  equal  to  cork.  A  log  40  fe^t  long  and  15  inches  in  diam- 
eter is  estimated  to  carry  2  tons.  Twenty  or  thirty  of  these  logs  lashed 
together  will  carry  quite  a  load,  and  are  made  useful  for  trausi>ortation 
and  as  a  family  residence.  There  are  sixteen  large  "  balsas,''  for  thus 
they  are  called,  engaged  in  freighting.  The  bamboo  rafts  likewise  carry 
considerable  loads,  and  are  sold  at  Guayaquil  to  be  used  (as  roofing 
boards  and  lath)  in  the  erection  of  buildings.  The  canoes,  which  carry 
from  500  to  5,000  pounds,  are  not  an  insignificant  element  in  the  water 
transportation  system.  They  come  fully  laden,  many  of  them  from  the 
by-ways,  with  valuable  loads,  and  return  with  purchased  supplies.  The 
facilities  of  river  navigation  are  explained  by  the  statement  that  the  tide 
is  rapid  both  ways,  often  running  5  miles  an  hour,  and  that  a  raft  or 
boat  without  any  physical  i)ropulsion  will  average  to  make  24  miles  in  a 
tide,  or  about  twice  that  distance  in  a  daj .  All  the  steamboats  take  ad- 
vantage of  favorable  tides.  By  the  diversified  system  of  river  naviga- 
tion as  set  forth,  and  which  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  country,  most 
of  the  interior  products  consumed  at  Guayaquil,  or  exported,  are  re- 
ceived, and  all  imports  are  distributed  to  the  extent  of  water  communi- 
cation. 

HOBATIO  N.  BEACH, 

CoiuuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Otmyaquil,  March  1,  1884. 


MALTA  AND  THE  MALTESE. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  WOETHINQTON. 

.  The  population  of  the  islands  of  Malta  at  the  last  census  of  April  JL 
1881,  exclusive  of  \isitors  and  the  British  military  and  naval  forces,* 
but  including  the  native  regiment  of  artillery,  was  149,782,  of  whoa 
73,430  are  males  and  76,352  females,  an  excess  of  the  latter  of  2,922. 

The  total  population  is  now  estimated  to  be  150,000.     At  the  date  of 
the  last  census  the  three  Maltese  islands  contained  : 


Islau  U.  I  Persons. 


MalU 132,129 

Ooro 17, «» 

Comlno 33  I  20  11 


ICal 


65,037  f7.Ui 

8,383  !         %m 


*Tbe  enumeration  of  British  war  forces  is  as  follows:  Troops— officera,  194;  m 
4,462.  Navy — officers  and  men  on  board  Her  Majesty^s  ships,  4,534 ;  while  the  wi 
and  children  of  officers  and  men  in  the  garrison  number  851. 
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The  natioDality  of  the  population  was:  Maltese,  147,2095  British^ 
1,508 ;  foreigners,  1,065. 

The  ajfres  of  tbe  population  were :  Under  5  years,  10,714 ;  of  5  and  un- 
der 15,  29,304 ;  of  15  and  under  20, 13,602 ;  of  20  and  under  30, 26,579 ; 
of  30  and  under  50,  23,576 ;  of  50  and  under  70,  22,080 ;  of  70  and  up- 
m^ards,  6,917. 

The  social  condition  of  the  peoi)le  was : 


Condition.  Persons.     Males.     Femalea, 


8iii|cle  :      89,526        46,495  44,031 

llAiTied ....!      51,063        25,369  25,704 

Widowed I       9,193  2,576  i         6,617 


And  a  conjugal  summary  shows : 

Males: 

Married 25,^59 

Unmarried 22,124 

Widowere 2,576 

Total 50,059 

Females : 

.    Married 25.704 

Unmarried 21,384 

Widows 6,617 

Total 53,705 

Or  a  grand  total  of  60,256  married  out  of  a  population  of  149.728. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  tbat  71  of  tbe  married  males  and  64  of  the 
married  females  aie  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  tbat 
there  are  between  these  ages  15  widows.  Three  hundred  and  forty -five 
hosbauds  must  have  been  out  of  the  islands  on  census  day,  so  that  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  the  number  of  existing  married  couples  are  repre- 
sented by  the  25,704  wives — a  proportion  of  married  couples  to  the 
population  enumerated  of  the  age  of  15  years  and  upwards  of  24.79  per 
cent.,  or  51.14  per  100  men,  and  47.86  per  100  women. 

There  is  an  excess  of  widows  over  widowers  (the  total  of  both  being 
9,193)  of  4,041y  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  more  widowers 
remarry  than  widows,  probably  because  of  the  number  of  children, 
more  or  less  numerous,  but  always  numerous,  which  a  widow  is  left 
possessed  of.  To  10  husbands  there  is  one  widower,  and  to  4  wives 
there  is  one  widow.  Deducting  23,371  boys  and  22,647  girls  under 
flfteen  years  of  age  from  45,495  males  and  44,031  females  returned 
as  single,  the  number  of  bachelors  becomes  22,124  and  the  number  of 
spinsters  21,384.  With  these  numbers  are  included  1,140  men  living 
in  celibacy,  being  members  of  the  Eomau  Catholic  clergy,  and  220  nuns 
and  sisters.  For  every  100  husbands  there  are  81.69  bachelors,  and  for 
every  100  wives  82.36  spinsters.    For  every  100  returned  as  single  there 


Boya  onder  15  years 51.37 

Bachelors 48.63 


100.00 


Girla 51.43 

Bpinaters ---. 38.57 

100.00 
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Or  for  all  persons  enumerated  there  are — 

Males,  single  69. 96 

Married 34.53 

Widowers 03.51 

100.00 

Females,  single 57. 67 

Married 33.67 

Widows Oc<.66 

100.00 

The  number  of  children  registered  as  born  during  the  ten  years  end- 
ing with  the  year  1880  was — 


Boys. 


Girls,     i    Total 


Bom  in  wedlock 

Twins  and  ti  iplets  born  in  wedlock 
Bom  ont  of  wedlock 


25,189 
502 
378 


23,143  I    48.31S 
403 


381 


Btillbora I  658  466  1.  IM 


Total 26,707,      24,4«3  51, 


The  boys  born  are  in  excess  of  the  girls  by  2,214,  but  this  dispropor- 
tion disappears  at  fifteen  years,  owing  to  the  higher  rate  of  mortality  of 
the  boys,  the  number  of  men  and  women  becoming  even  up  to  40,  and 
then  the  women  exceed  the  men  in  increasing  proportion  as  they  ad- 
vance in  age.  The  .excess  of  births  over  deaths  during  the  ten  years 
ending  with  the  year  18S0  is  12,222  while  the  annual  average  proportkm 
of  births  was  5,120.  Taking  the  proportion  of  deaths  and  births  for 
the  same  period  and  there  were  131.12  births  for  every  100  deaths. 

To  100  wives  of  the  ages  between  fifteen  and  fifty  five  are  born  anna- 
ally  24  children.  The  average  annual  proportion  of  deaths  is  3,897, 
and  for  every  100  births  there  are  76.11  deaths.  The  marriages  in  the 
ten  years  mentioned  were  9,317,  an  annual  average  of  931.7. 

The  occupation  of  the  population  is  registered  as  follows: 


Class.  '  Penons.  i    llale*. 


Professional !       4,631'        4.031 

Domestic 34.272  1.756  !!,» 

Commercial 

Ao'icaltnral - . 

InaastriAl 


21,636         19.980  1, 

15.  WO  I      12.543 
31, 125  ,      12, 014 


Indefinite  and  non-productive  '     42,128  1      92,169 


191111 

aiL«9 


The  professional  class  includes  *'  those  persons  who  are  rendering  a 
direct  service  to  mankind  and  satisfying  their  intellectual,  moial,  and 
devotional  wants."  1,176  men  and  167  women  of  this  class  are  em- 
ployed  by  the  colonial  government;  364  men  belong  to  the  native 
artillery  regiment ;  2,076  males  and  404  females  are  engaged  in  the  lib- 
eral professions,  literature,  science,  and  arts;  429 Government  pensimi* 
ers  are  put  down  in  this  class.  The  police,  numbering  462,  are  "  pt^ 
fessionals,"  and  so  also  are  the  1,140  priests,  monks,  and  fhars,  and  tlM 
220  nuns  and  sisters.  The  one  Jewish  rabbi,  the  one  his  exoellenoy  tte 
governor,  the  248  lawyers  and  notaries,  the  57  physicians,  the  5  dentisti^ 
the  61  mid  wives,  the  8  journalists,  the  19  photographers,  the  168  tea<^ 
ers  and  schoolmasters  (45  of  whom  are  females),  the  270  musicians  and 
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actors  (14  being  women),  engineers,  high-class  mechanics  and  land-sur- 
veyors, together  with  ^'663  wives  and  others  engaged  in  hoosehold 
daties,"  are  all  categoried  in  the  professional  class. 

Of  the  domestic  class,  persons  engaged  in  '^  entertaining  and  perform- 
ing personal  offices  for  man  "  are  included,  of  which  there  are — 


Occapation. 

Malea. 

Femalea. 

InVtfgD^rg 

53 

206 

348 

2,150 

11 

HaiffrtTeiuwTn and  bfirbflm 

/?  aaIca          

04 

fC«*iva.Tit'ji    tinraiui   ft.fMl  gmfttim ,. 

2.423 

And  the  '<  wives  and  others  engaged  in  household  duties  ^  of  this  class 
nomber  2,941. 

The  commercial  class  includes  bankers,  merchants,  and  dealers  to  the 
Dumber  of  3,324,  and  2,652  shop-keepers  (903  of  them  females),  ship- 
chandlers,  hucksters,  accountants,  clerks,  1,388  mariners,  3,661  boat- 
men and  fishermen,  5,475  coal-heavers,  porters,  and  carriers  (182  being 
women),  912  carters,  19  consuls-general  and  consuls  of  foreign  powers, 
and  12,319  *' wives  and  others  engaged  in  household  duties.'' 

In  the  agricultural  class  there  are — 


OccupatioD. 


Malci).     Femalea. 


Pe««uit  proprietors 

Gardeocra - 

lAborers  in  the  field 

9hepli«rda  and  goat-herda 


2,590  ' 
209  ' 

9.207 
537 


340 


2.087 
120 


And  3,676  *'  wives  and  others  engaged  in  household  duties." 
The  industrial  class  is  composed  of  book-sellers,  printers,  luusical- 
instrament  makers,  lithographers,  watch  and  clock  makers,  armorers, 
saddlers,  goldsmiths,  gilders,  carpenters,  house  painters,  fireworks  mak- 
ers, 2  (one  of  each  sex) ;  tailors,  927 ;  shoemakers,  886;  candle  makers; 
8,280  cotton  spinners  and  weavers,  who  do  their  spinning  and  weav- 
ing by  hand  in  their  own  houses ;  900  washermen  aud  laundresses,  95 
sextons;  144  millers,  whose  round-towered  windmills  can  work  only 
when  the  winds  blow,  and  even  then  they — like  the  mills  of  the  gods — 
grind  slowly,  but — unlike  the  fabled  mills — grind  exceediugly  coarse: 
sail-makers ;  cigar-makers,  who  number  44  men  and  989  females;  318 
scavengers  and  street  sweepers,  and,  not  to  enumerate  further,  7,167 
^  wives  and  others  engaged  in  household  duties." 

The  indefinite  and  non-productive  class  is  an  interesting  one,  embrac- 
ing as  it  does  the  extremes  of  social  life  and  human  occupation.  It  is 
mainly  composed  of— 


Non-prodacerB. 


Vtfblea 

OiBfery  aad  proprletora . . . 

Sflhoten..... •''"• 

Mfmthrmnin  hj  pzofeation 
SUhBWOBflD 


Males. 

Females. 

26 

070 

6,553 

355 

24 

901 

6,897 

870 

108 

1,030 

199 

12,550 

1,106 

19 

10,688 
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And  1,560  "perBOOS  having  no  occupation,  from  age  or  infirmity  or 
other  causes."  The  absence  of  "  wives  and  others  engaged  in  honaehold 
duties"  in  this  class  should  perhaps  be  noticed. 

llie  religions  denominations  of  the  popolatioD  are  thus  tabled : 


Femaleii ; 


7S,«0 

)2,7Blt 

SM 

Tl 

n  1      ( 

'isii 

«,  171 

3n 

( 

* 

M 

w  ,'""'*i 

1.  iw  j  in     lit 


The  nnanimity  of  the  Maltese  in  remaining  in  the  Roman  Catliolie 
fold,  not  a  single  exception  being  recorded,  is  remarkable,  and  in  tUa 
connecUou,  mindfdl  of  the  atatemeats  so  often  made  in  newspapers  tad 
in  private  to  the  effect  that  Malta  is  overran  by  prtesta — theirnamben 
being  variously  estimated  from  4,000  to  10,000,  according  to  the  imiff- 
native  ability  or  erroneous  information  of  the  narrator — the  foUoviaf 
reliable  figures  may  not  come  amiss: 

The  Soman  GaUiolic  clergy  enumerated  in  the  three  islands  is  tbu 
■tated: 

Archbishop | 

Bishop • 

PriesU  in  holy  orders 5 

Monks  knd&iars,  laclDding  dot  iocs  and  lay  brotbera ■ " 

ToUl 1.M* 

There  are  20  convents  in  the  islands  and  5  nanueries,  all  of  wliich  an 
still  coadncted  on  the  system  and  after  the  manner  of  medieval  timM,  tk 
nuna  never  emerging  from  their  secluded  confinement.  Of  the  total  l^^ 
cloistered  nuns,  12  are  of  British  extraction  ;  the  average  ages  irf  tka 
whole  number  of  nuns  is  45^  years;  there  are  4  nuns  under 20,and' 
over  75  years  of  age.  Uf  the  462  monks.  12  are  British  born.  Q* 
proportion  per  1,000  on  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  population  of  tbH* 
islauds  is  7.68  persons  living  by  the  altar,  and  28.25  per  cent  oa  A> 
male  portion  of  the  entire  population  returned  under  the  profbMtoMl 
class.  The  ratio  of  cloistered  nuns  ou  the  Roman  Catholic  feoiala  p^ 
ulatioQ  is  2  per  1,000,  and  28.66  per  cent,  on  the  portion  of  the  piw*' 
sional  class.  Sisters  of  several  orders,  who  are  exclusively  engaged  ii 
the  teaching  of  young  children,  or  attending  the  si<^k,  the  poor,  uA  it- 
firm,  are  76  in  number. 

There  are  101  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  detached  chapels  in  tkl 
islands,  some  of  tbem  of  massive  build,  striking  proporttona,  aod  eUbl- 
rately  decorated  and  appointed.  St.  Paul's  church  in  Vl^letta  pOMMM 
upwards  of  tl,000,000in  statues,  altar  articles,  and  jevded  eowm.  Q* 
old  historic  church  of  St.  John,  in  which  the  grand  masters  and  BMf 
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of  the  Knights  of  Malta  are  interred,  under  costly  monuments  of  bronze 
and  marble,  was  robbed  of  its  sacred  valuables  by  Napoleon  I  in  1798, 
yet  still  it  is  as  rich  in  treasures  aB  it  is  in  historic  memories.  In  the 
Uttle  village  of  Mnsta,  near  the  bay  in  which  St.  Paul  was  wrecked^ 
stands  a  church  having  the  fourth  dome  in  size  in  the  world. 

Of  the  1,140  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  less  than  40  could  speak,  read, 
and  write  in  English  at  the  date  of  tbe  census,  while  719  could  speak^ 
read,  and^  wrife  Italian  only,  and  323  both  Italian  and  Maltese. 

The  Maltese  language  or  dialect  spoRen  by  the  native  Maltese  i» 
Oriental  in  its  origin,  Arabic  in  its  chief  characteristics,  but  yet  forming 
a  peculiar  language  of  its  own,  just  as  the  Maltese  people  form  a  distinct 
nation  by  themselves.    Though  Oriental  in  speech  and  in  many  of  their 
habits  of  life,  they  are  the  stanchest  of  Catholics,  and  hence  through 
their  religion,  similarity  of  climate,  and  proximity,  have  much  in  com- 
mon with  Italy.    All  the  Maltese  speak  (though  but  few  can  read)  the 
Maltese  language,  which  is  the  sole  language  of  six-sevenths  of  the  in- 
habitants.   Through  centuries  of  foreign  occupation — Greek,  Boman^ 
Baracenic,  Norman,  Spanish — through  the  rule  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  and  during  the  seventy  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Malta  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire,  the  language  has  preserved, 
ftlthoQgh  until  within  comparatively  recent  times  unwritten,  its  univer- 
ttlity,  vitality,  and  characteristic  vigor.    Although  it  has  incorporated 
in  itself  many  words  which  are  derived  from  the  various  languages  with 
which  it  has  been  brought  in  contact,  it  has  clothe  these  words  in 
Haltese  dress  and  colors,  and  compelled  them  to  accept  its  inflexions,  and 
does  not,  it  is  said,  offer  a  single  instance  of  one  of  its  own  forms — pho- 
aetie,  etymological,  or  idiomatic — having  been  corrupted  by  aBSOciation 
withits  competitors.    It  has  at  different  times  been  sought  to  discourage 
the  Maltese  language,  particularly  by  the  Italians  during  the  last  forty 
jears,  who  have  endeavored  to  make  the  Italian  the  national  language 
of  the  islands,  but  without  any  apparent  success. 

All  of  the  150,000  native  Maltese  speaic  Maltese,  130,000  to  140,000  of 
whom  speak  nothing  else.  Of  the  14  small  newspapers  published  in 
Malta— aU  in  the  city  of  Valletta — two  are  published  in  the  Maltese  lan- 
P^,  one  being  a  daily.  The  highest  circulation  attained  by  any  one 
^the  14  newspapers  does  not  exceed  250.  Three  of  the  weeklies  are  in 
^lish,  the  price  per  single  copy  being  10  cents  and  12  cents. 

Until  recently,  circumstances,  based  somewhat  on  the  grammatical  diffi- 
^tyof  systematically  writing  the  Maltese  language,  and  the  unsettled 
^te  of  things  in  the  islands  relating  to  the  language  question,  together 
Jjthflie  course  pursued  by  parents  of  putting  their  children  at  work  to 
^  till  the  fields,  drive  carts,  peddle,  and  assist  generally  in  earning 
^J|Ar living,  have  had  their  influence  in  restraining  the  progress  of  educa- 
^  among  the  people,  which,  generally  speaking,  is  at  a  low  ebb.  In 
1^7  of  the  villages  most  of  the  learning  that  exists  is  confined  to  the 
2^,  very  few  besides  being  able  to  read  and  write.  Until  of  late  years 
Hie  common  people,  especially  in  the  country,  have  enjoyed  but  scanty 
J^tes  of  obtaining  an  education,  but  now  Government  schools,  under 
^  akillftil  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  Hon.  Sigismondo  Savona,  an 
^lightened  and  cultured  Maltese  gentleman,  backed  by  the  local  and 
^perial  Governments,  are  doing  zealous  and  efficient  work  in  educating 
the  young  Maltese.  While  English  and  Italian  are  being  vigorously 
tei^t  (aa  these  are  the  languages  of  commerce  and  law),  the  Maltese 
wnage  la  not  neglected.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  break  up 
Oa  ezponge  the  native  language,  as  is  advocated  by  a  few  Italian-Mal- 
tue  gentlemen  of  influence,  whose  desire  is  to  substitute  the  language 
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of  Italy  iu  its  stead — a  pity,  becaase  Maltese  is  a  laugaage  that  has  ' 
brought  down  from  centuries,  and  is  a  rare  monument  of  antiquity  wo 
of  study  and  culture.  Less  than  any  other  Eastern  language  h 
been  inoculated  with  any  Western  speech.  Such  as  ft  is,  it  stands  a 
in  the  dialects  of  the  world. 

The  aggregate  number  of  persons  returned  as  able  to  speak,  i 
and  write  is  24,287,  of  whom  14^955  are  males  and  9,332  females, 
percentage,  therefore,  on  the  native  population  is  as  follows :  Abl 
speak,  r^id,  and  write,  16.50 ;  illiterate,  83.50. 

The  proficiency  of  this  16.50  per  cent,  in  speaking  other  than  t 
native  language  is  shown  in  the  table  that  follows : 


Engliah. 

1 
1 

ItalUn 

Both  languid 

Males,    j  Females. 

Males.     Females. , 

Males.   jFeB 

1 

Able  to  BDeak 

1, 732  i 
91 
43 
4^  1 

449 
94 
39 

357 

428 
1,424 

170 
4,098  I 

6,120  1 

445 
1,457 

255 
3,281  1 

5,438 

847  , 

Able  to  read 

Si  > 

Able  to  speak  and  read 

128  ' 

Able  to  Bpeak.  read,  and  write 

5,087 

Total 

2,352  ' 

939 

6,483 

Asinreirate 

3,291 

11.558 

9.438 

©O"  *'&**'    ••••••.•»••••••••«••••• 

The  English  language,  therefore,  is  spoken,  read,  or  written  at 
rate  of  52.98  in  100  of  the  educated  portion,  and  of  8.64  in  100  of 
whole  native  population.    The  Italian  language  similarly  summari 
shows  a  ratio  of  86.75  in  100  of  the  educated  and  14.26  in  100  of 
total  natives.    Many  boys  and  girls  attending  the  elementary  scbc 
belong  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  before  they  can  acquire  a  compet 
knowledge  of  any  of  tbe  languages  taught  they  are  generally  tal 
away  by  their  parents,  who  apprentice  them  to  some  tra^e  or  indnsta 
pursuit.    Consequently,  the  child  ripening  iu  years  forgets  the  Ital 
and  English  which  he  has  gained,  and  he  grows  up  to  speak  only  i 
native  dialect  of  his  kith  and  kin,  with  whom  are  knitted  the  ties  of 
existence  and  affections.    Double  the  number  of  native  population,  h( 
ever,  now  know  English  than  knew  it  twenty  years  ago.    The  p«f06 
ages  of  illiterate  persons  to  the  whole  population  may  oe  summan 
thus: 

Professional  class 3( 

domestic  class 8 

Commercial  class 81 

Agricultural  class % 

Industrial  class ft 

Indefinite  and  non-productive  class 8 

The  number  of  scholars  has  increased  rapidly  in  the  last  forty  yei 

1842  there  were % 

1851  there  were % 

1861  there  were % 

1871  there  were W 

1881  there  were 11 

The  amount  of  money  devoted  by  the  local  government  for  the  C 
cational  department  in  1882  was  £16,863  10«.  4d. 
That  part  of  the  whole  population  which  is  exclusively  snpporM 
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the  Oovemment  withpablic  money  in  charitable  and  penal  institutions 
IB  thas  returned : 


Inttitntiona. 


FoondUng  Hotpitol  ... 
Orphan  Asylam 

HoroiUl  for  the  siok 

Aiylaios  for  the  destitate : 

Incurables. 

Poor-hooaes  (2) 

Refuge— Mftgdalen  Aaylnm 
PriioD. 


Ifalea. 

FenuJea. 

8 

13 

50 

78 

818 

296 

08 

128 

474 

368 

11 

172 

14 

The  number  of  insane  in  the  islands^  in  hospital,  is  382 — 194  males 
^(1 188  females^  or  a  proportion  of  2.55  per  1,000  to  the  entire  popula- 
I  tion.  The  total  insane  of  the  islands  kept  at  home  and  in  hospital  is 
'  the  high  rate  of  4.06  per  1,000  persons,  or  1  in  219.  With  regard  to  the 
coDjugal  condition  of  the  hospital  insane,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
there  are  140  bachelors,  51  husbands,  3  widowers,  114  spinsters,  56 
wives,  18  widows. 

Of  the  172  male  prisoners  in  the  islands,  150  are  Maltese,  13  British, 
and  9  scattering ;  and  the  crimes  committed  by  them  are  chiefly  theft 
W,  doing  bodily  harm  (34),  manslaughter  (17),  blasphemy  (10),  dis- 
turbances and  attempted  theft  (18).    The  number  of  female  prisoners 
iseiceediugly  small,  because  female  criminals  are  very  rare  in  Malta; 
of  the  14  enumerated,  5  are  in  for  '<  insults  and  obscene  words,"  and  2 
for  theft.    The  prisons  (one  civil  and  one  military — the  latter  being  de- 
voted to  British  soldiers  and  sailors  solely)  are  large,  roomy,  healthy, 
ywy  thick -walled  buildings,  built  of  the  soft,  yellow  Maltese  stone,  hav- 
ing ample  exercise  courts  and  surrounded  by  very  high  walls.    In  the 
Qvil  prison  of  Malta  there  is  at  present,  under  sentence  for  life,  a  Nar- 
\    i^nsett  Indian  from  Martha's  Vineyard,  Massachusetts.    This  par- 
TOlarly  native  American,  while  serving  on  a  British  wrecking  vessel 
^  the  Falkland  Islands,  killed  a  companion  sailor. 
\      The  total  number  of  blind  people  in  Malta  is  227  males  and  226  fe- 
}    JMdes,  their  ratio  to  the  population  being  3.02  per  1,000,  or  1  in  331. 
I   The  deaf  and  dumb  appear  to  have  been  too  few  to  enumerate.    The 
total  iufirm  population,  2,063,  is  1.38  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  or  1  inef- 
•cient  person  in  73. 

Among  the  1,065  foreigners  enumerated  as  residents  (not  reckoning 
J*  all  the  British  garrison),  756  are  Italians,  78  French,  69  Greeks,  77 
.  I^omans,  and  the  '^  1  American"  is  a  sister  in  a  charitable  institution. 
^6  Italians  just  mentioned  are  mainly  from  Sicily,  that  island  being 
^tant  only  60  miles  from  Malta ;  138  of  the  Italians  are  Jesuit  priests 
•W  monks. 

The  density  of  the  population  is  to  be  remarked.    The  total  extent  of 

Poland  surface  of  the  Malta  group  of  islands  is  about  117  square  miles, 

^  the  proportion  of  the  population  (exclusive  always  of  Iler  Majesty's 

t^ps,  and  visitors)  is  in  Malta  1,443  and  in  Gozo  684  to  the  square  mile. 

Valletta  contains  the  greatest  plethora  of  population  on  account  of 

to  being  the  principal  city,  wherein  all  the  commerce  and  industrial 

^  of  the  islands  are  concentrated.    The  area  of  the  city  is  0.318  of 

80e  square  mile  and  its  population  is  24,854,  a  proportion  of  78,157  per- 

9om  to  the  square  mile.    There  is  one  specially  populous  quarter  of 

Vallettai  known  as  the  ^^Manderaggio,"  whose  area  is  0.004  of  a  square 

flfle^  or  2Jid  acres,  wherein  dwell  2,544  persons — a  proportion  of  636,000 
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souls  to  the  square  mile  I  The  "  district  of  Valletta,'^  which  is  composi 
of  the  principal  city  and  seven  adjoining  towns,  contains  42,782  pi 
sons ;  add  to  this  district  that  of  the  '*  Cottonera.''  which  lies  just  acre 
the  Grand  Harbor  (containing  in  itself  24,802  persons),  and  it  resu 
that  67,584  of  the  150,000  inhabitants  live  within  short  cannon  shot 
the  governoi^'s  i)alace  in  the  center  of  the  city.  The  Cottonera  dista 
was  built  up  and  inhabited  before  the  city  of  Valletta,  Valletta  hav  j 
been  be;j:un  in  1565. 

Citta  Vecchia,  or  Kotabile,  is  the  old  citadel  city  of  the  island , 
which  stands  the  imposing  and  elegant  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  hi 
rounded  by  ancient  ramparts,  formidable  in  their  day,  bnt  crunib)/i] 
now.    This  city  is  7 J  miles  from  Valletta,  in  the  center  of  the  island  o 
Malta,  and  contains  6,200  inhabitants. 

The  other  24  casalij  or  villages,  are  situated  at  small  distances  from 
each  other  over  the  island;  Carmi  contains  6,556,  Birchircara  6^13, 
Zeitun  6,091,  while  the  smallest  village.  Soft,  has  bnt  272  souls.  Intbe 
island  of  Gozo  the  largest  town  is  Babato,  with  5,820  persons. 

The  dwelling  houses  in  the  cities  and  villages  are  always  of  stone,  not 
a  wooden  structure  being  in  the  islands.  The  houses  in  the  villages  m 
usually  of  unlovely  appearance,  but  always  of  substantial  construction. 
They  are  low,  often  un  windowed  on  their  fronts  and  side^,  always  with 
an  unroofed  court  in  the  center,  floored  and  roofed  and  partitioned  with 
stone.  Fire-places  are  infrequent,  iron  stoves  unknown — the  cooking 
being  done  in  a  foot-square,  foot-high  stone  pot,  with  a  grating  let  half- 
way down  its  open  center,  with  charcoal  for  fuel.  The  occasional  villM 
and  palaces  in  the  country,  and  also  the  homes  of  the  richer  people  is 
the  city  of  Valletta,  are  handsome,  convenient,  and  often  extensive  man- 
sions. The  **  inns,''  or  "  auberges,''  built  by  the  Knights  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  Valletta,  are  enormous  buildings,  wilh 
wide  halls,  fine,  large  apartments,  great  paved  courts,  and  with  beanti- 
ful  ia^^ades  on  the  street,  that  delight  the  eye  by  their  grace  andcolorti 
The  ceilings  in  these  ^'  inns,''  as  well  as  those  in  numerous  private  honaei, 
are  very  often  24  feet  in  height.  These  inns,  once  the  headquarters  fef 
the  various  languages  of  Knights,  are  now  regimental  headqaartarii 
clnb  houses,  or  palaces  occupied  by  British  army  officers  of  high  ranL 

In  Valletta  85  individuals  are  returned  as  having  no  homes.  Th9 
are  not  paupers,  but  men  and  boys  who  work  early  in  the  mlirketti 
sleeping  under  arcades  and  porticoes — two  of  the  men  being  reported 
as  living  in  empty  casks  at  the  Marina  wharves.  The  number  of  p0^ 
sons  to  a  habitation  in  the  city  of  Valletta  is  6.60 ;  in  the  islands,  5.44 

The  population  of  the  islands  ha^  steadily  increased  in  numbers  sineo 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  took  possession, i> 
spite  of  divers  destructive  visitations  of  cholera,  plague,  and  wars,  b 
1530  the  inhabitants  numbered  15,000 ;  in  1565,  af^r  the  memorahto 
sie^e  of  the  Knight<s  by  the  Turks,  the  number  was  reduced  to  10,(Wf 
in  the  voar  1582  it  was  increased  to  20,000;  in  1632  to  60,113;  in  17* 
to  110,0(;0,  and  in  1798  to  114,000.  The  loss  during  the  siege  while  tha 
French  were  in  possession,  in  the  two  years  prior  to  1800,  amounted  t* 
about  25,000,  but  in  1807  the  grand  tolal  had  risen  to  a  popalatioaw 
122,804. 

The  emigration  of  Maltese  to  other  less  populated  and  more  imMuii* 
ing  C(mntries,  so  desirable  in  many  ways,  but  particularly  desirable  to 
relieve  the  congestion  of  population  in  Malta,  does  not  take  place  IB 
sufficient  numbers  to  mark  any  decrease  in  these  overcrowded  idandii 
and  yet  there  are  upwards  of  35,000  Maltese  and  their  ofispring— 
British  subjects  entitled  to  British  protection — residing  in  other  ooofr 
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rdering  on  the  MediterraneaD.  In  Sicily  there  are  700 ;  in  Gib- 
4)0;  on  the  BoHphorus,  2,000;  in  Smyrna,  600;  on  the  sea-coast 
>t  and  in  Cairo,  2,800  J  in  Tripoli,  1,600;  Tunis,  10,000;  Algiers, 
Greece,  1,700.  I  beheve  the  number  of  Maltese  in  Egypt  as 
tated  to  be  largely  understated ;  that  7,000  would  be  below  the 
^gnres.  To  avoid  paying  registration  and  consular  fees  the 
do  not  record  their  arrivals,  in  a  great  many  instances,  in  foreign 
«.  Even  when  the  Maltese  do  emigrate,  either  to  escape  pov- 
home  or  to  better  their  condition  abroad,  they  do  not  get  very 
I  Malta.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  British 
government  for  a  considerable  time  past  as  to  how  to  provide 
surplus  laboring  population,  an  evil  which  every  year  now  be- 
lore  serious.  Prolific  and  fertile  as  are  the  cultivable  parts  of  the 
their  total  product,  forced  to  its  highest  yield,  would  not  suffice 
>rt  one-third  of  the  population.  Knowing  this,  still  the  poor 
does  not  take  kindly  to  emigration.  Patriotic  and  filial  ties 
n  here,  and  marital  ties  not  only  bind  him  closer,  but  add  human 
his  chain.  He  is  more  than  ordinarily  attached  to  his  country, 
affection  for  it  is  unquestionably  sincere  and  absorbing.  <^Flor 
ide"  (Flower  of  the  World)  is  the  loving  and  poetic  title  he 
[alta.  He  could  not  emigrate  to  colder  climes  and  be  content, 
he  could  live.  In  Malta,  summer  and  winter,  he  needs  no  fire 
little  clothing.  He  is,  moreover,  eminently  dependent  on  oth- 
ing  but  little  education.  The  priest  is  his  father  and  friend 
often)  the  best  sense,  and  the  charitable  piety  of  his  country- 
liome  will  not  permitLhim  to  suffer  from  hunger  or  sickness  with- 
rding  relief.  Only  emigration  can  relieve  the  plethora  of  over- 
ion.  The  local  and  Imperial  Governments  see  this,  but  are  power- 
«medy  the  conditions  against  the  inclinations  of  those  most  in- 

'ages  eithied  by  the  Maltese  workingman  proves  that  it  costs  him 
e  to  maintain  himself  here.  The  rate  of  wages  in  Malta  may  be 
ited :  Ordinary  laborers  are  paid  Is.  Sd.  (30  cents)  per  day ;  jour- 
tradesmen,  la.  lOd.  (44  cents)  per  day;  master  tradesmen  (men 
)nt  to  undertake  the  erection  of  a  house),  4«.  3d.  (say  $1)  per 
ib.  man  to  feed  and  lodge  himself.  The  Eastern  Telegraph  Com- 
re  Maltese  laborers  to  do  the  heavy  work  of  shoring,  tanking 
anking,  and  shipping  deep-sea  cables,  at  2«.  (48  cents)  per  day 
e  hours.    If  night- work,  the  pay  is  increased  to  2«.  6d.  per  twelve 

rincipal  industry  of  the  islands  is  agriculture,  the  chief  crops 
>tton,  wheat,  oranges,  and  market  vegetables.  The  potatoes 
)  Malta  are  favorably  famed  throughout  the  Mediterranean  and 
L 

are  absolutely  no  taxes  levied  on  the  inhabitants,  of  any  kind. 
»ve  no  insurance  rates  to  pay,  because  their  buildings  are  fire- 
There  is  no  fire  department  in  Malta,  and  no  need  of  one.  The 
tiave  no  debt,  and  therefore  have  no  interest  to  pay ;  and  better 
Q  simply  being  out  of  debt,  the  local  government  has  a  goodly 
f  £250,000)  in'wsted  in  English  funds.  Every  revenue  depart- 
ys  a  surplus  every  year  into  the  local  treasury,  after  paying  all 

expenses.  Honesty  and  economy  distinguish  the  adrainistra- 
his  model  little  government.  Its  port  and  customs  departments 
few  restrictions  to  commerce,  and  the  facility  with  which  mer- 
eamers  can  be  coaled,  and,  when  desirable,  provisioned,  makes 
rite  calling-port  for  ship-masters.    In  1882  there  were  6,675  ves- 
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sels  arrived  in  the  harbor,  and  within  the  same  period  582,975  gross  to* 
of  English  coal  were  landed  here. 

The  only  articles  of  commerce  imported  into  the  islands  subject 
dnty  are: 

Beer — • perbbl..     ; 

Cattle per  head..  IC 

Hones  and  mulee do —  20 

Wheat per  8  bushels..  10 

Com per  8  bashels. .  6 1 

Barley X)er  8  bashels..  4  ( 

Inferior  n-ains X>er  8  bushels..  5( 

Manufactured  grain per  175  pounds..  6( 

Olive  oil • I»er  4^  gallons..  0  ( 

Potatoes per  175  pounds..  1 C 

Spirits per  barrel.,  it  ( 

Wines per  barrel..  12  ( 

Poorer  wines per  barrel..  2  6 

From  a  statement  of  the  custom-house  receipts  in  Malta  I  note  thai 
in  1883  £133,415  were  received,  the  articles  paying  the  largest  import 
duties  being : 

Wheat £53,9tf 

Spirits 14,4(» 

Wine: 

Inferior 25,416 

Superior 6M 

Animals 6,000 

Beer 6,500 

And  about  £14,000  received  for'  tonnage  dues.    The  tonnage  dues  are 
3d.  per  ton  for  ships  discharging ;  and  the  port  dues  for  all  entries  in 

the  harbor  are : 

shaui^ 

Ships  not  exceeding  400  tons 20 

Ships  not  exceeding  800  tons • 

Ships  exceeding  800  tons •' 

Custom-office  fees  are  merely  nominaly  certificates  under  official  sail 
being  28.  6d.  each. 

The  salary  of  the  collector  of  customs  is  £500  per  annum,  and  thatof 
the  port  superintendent  £300  and  fees. 

His  excellency  the  governor  of  the  islands  receives  £5,000  per  •»• 
num  (£3,000  being  paid  by  the  Imperial  and  £2,000  by  the  local  gorat- 
ment).  The  chief  secretary's  pay  is  £1,000  per  annum.  The  aaditor 
general  and  director  of  contracts  receives  £500 ;  the  receiver-geneiA 
£400;  the  superintendent  of  public  works,  £400;  the  comptroller  « 
charitable  institutions,  £400 ;  and  the  public  registrar,  £290 ;  the  fr 
perintendent  of  the  government  printing-office  ^s  a  salary  of  XlWj 
the  chief  justice  is  paid  £650,  and  his  five  associate  judges  rfceivc  ei4 
£500  per  annum ;  the  Crown  advocate's  salary  is  £^K) ;  that  of  tfco 
director  of  education,  £500,  while  the  professors  in  the  university  •!• 
paid  from  £120  to  £300  each  per  annum ;  the  superintendent  of  polio* 
gets  £500,  his  assistant  £300;  the  chief  poUce  physician  £300. 

The  following  countries  are  represented  in  Malta  by  consuls  or  col* 
suls-general :  America,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Denmark,  VtM^ 
Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  Persia,  Portugal,  Bo* 
mania,  Eussia,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Tmrkey.  and  Tunis. 

There  are  two  local  banks,  which  make  no  public  reports,  and  • 
agency  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Banking  Company,  in  YaUetta.  Thfltt 
are  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  an  exchange  in  the  island,  oompModd 
merchants  and  shippers. 
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The  Chnrcli  of  England  has  two  churches  and  8ix  chaplains  (ex- 
ilnsive  of  the  garrison  chapels  and  chaplains)  in  the  island:  the  Pres- 
)Tterian  (Scotch)  Chnrchone,  with  a  minister,  and  the  Wesleyans  have 
I  church  and  minister. 

The  real  proi)erty  of  the  islands  is,  as  near  as  possible,  thus  owned : 
hie-third  by  the  Church  and  priests,  one-third  by  the  people,  and  one- 
bird  by  the  British  Government,  the  latter  succeeding  to  the  property 
)nnerly  owned  by  the  Knights  of  Malta. 

The  franchise  has  lately  been  extended  in  the  islands,  so  that  now 
0,000  inhabitants  are  entitled  or  privileged  to  vote.  It  is  true  there 
I  not  much  to  vote  for,  but  it  is  a  small  step,  in  its  way,  toward  popu- 
\T  jrovemment.  At  present  only  members  of  council  are  voted  for.  At 
lie  last  election,  in  18S3,  less  than  2,500  votes  were  cast.  The  council 
^hich  ordains  and  establishes  laws— always  subject  to  the  approval  of 
lie  Imperial  Government — for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government 
f  the  colony,  and  votes  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  es- 
iblishments)  is  composed  of  eighteen  members,  ten  appointed  by  the 
Wtish  Crown  and  eight  elected  by  the  people.  A  late  dispatch  from 
lie  home  Government  in  Loudon,  however,  directs  that  one  of  the  ap- 
oiuted  members  shall  withdraw,  and  the  president  (the  governor)  to 
ive  his  casting  vote  on  very  rare  occasions.  This  leiives  the  official  and 
lected  members  evenly  balanced.  The  qualifications  of  electors,  be* 
ides  being  natural-born  or  naturalized  subjects,  are,  thfe  age  of  twenty- 
ne  years  and  upwards,  the  possession  of  an  annual  income  of  $30  from 
eal  property,  or  the  payment  of  a  rent  of  $30  a  year.  A  general  elec- 
ion  is  held  every  five  years.  The  dissolving  of  a  council,  however,  for 
nj  reason,  entails  a  new  election,  the  time  to  be  named  by  the  gov- 
mor,  acting  nn<ier  orders  from  the  Crown.  At  present  (March,  1884) 
here  is  no  council,  owing  to  the  resignation  of  all  but  one  of  the  elected 
members,  the  resignation  arising  from  a  dispute  on  the  '^  language  ques- 
ion.''  This  question  has  assumed  rather  serious  proportions,  and  agi- 
ates  the  two  opposing  parties  more  or  less  stirringly.  I  think  it  is 
nthJQ  bounds  to  speak  of  the  two  parties  as  ^^  English^  and  '^anti- 
Snglish.''  The  next  election,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  ordered  to 
ake  place  within  a  few  months,  is  looked  forward  to  by  both  sides  with 
!T«at  interest. 

There  is  a  government  printing  office  in  Valletta,  which  publishes  at 
n^aal  intervals  a  small  '^  Government  Gazette."  This  office  is  also  the 
'coBtodian  of  stationery,"  and  the  conducting  of  the  establishment  costs 
upwards  of  £2,000  per  annum. 

There  is  also  a  public  library  in  Valletta — to  which  a  small  museum 
•  attached — containing  more  than  60,000  volumes,  free  to  the  public. 
^  collections  of  books  of  some  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  have  been 
'<Hiated  to  and  preserved  in  this  library.  The  museum  contains  a  small 
ittt  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  antiquities  found 
It  Malta.  The  Imperial  Government,  in  connection  with  the  local  gov- 
fQinent,  is,  I  understand,  about  to  institute  a  more  systematic  develop- 
^t  of  the  long-buried  remains  of  ancient  Malta  and  Gozo  than  has 
^D  attempted  before.  A  diligent  and  skillful  search  through  and  un- 
!>vering  of  the  upper  soil  and  rubbish  would  detect  and  bring  to  light 
nnerons  antiquities,  and  make  out  a  little  Tyre  or  Sidon  of  the  iusular 
Kd[  on  which  one  of  the  earliest  Phc&nician  colonies  settled.  ''  And  a 
iiTqr  of  subterranean  Melita"  [Malta],  says  Dr.  A.  A.  Oarunna,  the 
Dtt learned  and  patient  of  Maltese  scholars,  '^besides  of  great  inter- 
tin  an  archsBological  point  of  view,  would  confirm  the  claim  of  these 
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islauds  upon  the  primitive  establishment  and  venerable  antiqaity  of 
Christendom." 

The  geographical  importance  of  Malta,  .though  but  a  fly-speck  on  the 
map  of  the  world,  has  always  been  recognized.  So  early  as  B.  C.  1519 
its  capacious  harbors  were  utilized  by  Phoenician  traders,  and  from 
B.  G.  480  to  B.  G.  216  the  Garthagenians  held  them  as  naval  stations. 
Stationed  in  the  great  highway  of  maritime  commerce  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  Malta's  value  to  Great  Britain,  and,  indeed,  to  nearly  all 
commercial  nations,  cannot  be  reckoned  by  figures.  As  a  convenient 
depot  for  ships  in  years  of  peace,  as  a  mighty  fortress  in  times  of  war, 
Malta  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  is  now  and  as  it  has  been  for  more  than 
three  thousand  years,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  desirable  points  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

JOHN  WORTHINGTON, 

Consul. 

United  States  Gonsulate, 

Malta,  March  16, 1884. 


VIEHHA  STREET  RAILWATS. 


REPORT  BT  00K8VL0ENERAL  WEAVER. 


Prom  the  report  of  the  Vienna  Tramway  Gompany  for  1883,  just  pu 
lished,  I  collate  the  following  items,  compared  with  the  year  1882,  whic 
may  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  transmission,  viz: 


Items. 


Length  of  line kilometers.. 

Length  of  trsok do — 

Nnmherof  oars 

Nnmberof  horses 

Total  tickets  sold 

Coupon  tickets  sold 

Tot-al  annual  ticlcets  sold 

Receipts  from  tickets florins. . 

Total  receipts do 

Total  expeuditnres do  ... 

Net  balance  of  gain do 

Dividend  declared 

Capital  Htock florins.. 

Distance  traveled kilometers . .  i 


1888. 

1 

1882. 

48.8 

1 

Differaice. 

54.9 

+                flL 

108.5 

96.8     +                12. 

577 

500 

+                 17 

2,003 

1,821 

272 

29,  8.V),  000 

26,920,000 

-    2.030,000 

11,  070,  000 

9, 930. 000 

-    1,140,000 

294 

219 

h                 75 

3, 140,  000 

2, 830. 000 

510.000 

3,  270,  000 

2,  950. 000      .  - 

320.000 

2, 3C0, 000 

2, 140, 000      i  - 

220,000 

910,000 

810,000      i  - 

100.000 

8.82  per  cent. 
7, 720,  000 

8.23  per  cent.     - 

h  0.49  per  cu 

7.770.000      ;  -          60,000 

8, 980. 000 

8, 030,  000       1  +        950.  OUO 

The  Vienna  Tramway  Company  holds  a  concession  until  Deceml)er 
25, 1925,  of  all  the  tramway  traffic  of  this  city  within  the  lines,  and  for 
certain  lines  outside  the  city  limits,  amounting  to  12.6  kilometers.  The 
cai)ital  stock  at  the  close  of  188:3  was  7,724,120  florins,  divided  into 
shares  and  half  shares  of  170  florins  ])er  share. 

There  exists  also  a  New  Vienna  Tramway  Company,  which  holds  a 
concession  for  certain  additional  tramways  without  the  lines  of  the  city 
proper,  amounting  to  10.6  kilometers,  with  a  capital  stock  of  1,815,000 
florins,  on  which  dividends  of  2, 3,  and  2  per  cent,  were  paid  for  the  years 
1880-'82,  respectively.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  city  tram* 
ways  were  much  more  prosperous  than  those  of  the  suburbs.  The  large 
increase  of  the  Vienna  company  in  1883  was  mainly  owing  to  the  unnsaal 
traffic  resulting  from  the  Electric  exhibition,  held  lastfaU  in  the  Prater, 
to  which  the  tramways  carried  the  major  part  of  the  visitors. 

In  general  the  tramway  service  of  Vienna  is  very  good^  ooiiBistiDg  of 
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large,  capacious  cars,  fairly  clean,  moviug  at  a  relatively  rapid  rate,  and 
stopping  only  at  the  halting  posts  erected  along  the  track  at  distances  of 
from  15  to  20  rods  apart.    The  fare  is  also  relatively  cheap,  each  ticket 
purchased  of  a  conductor  costing  12  kreuzers,  or  ten  coupons  for  a  tioriu^ 
vhich  entitles  the  holder  to  a  ride  with  one  exchange  for  any  distance 
within  the  city  limits,  and  to  one  exchange  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion.   Thus  a  peison  by  purchasing  the  coupon  ticket  may  ride  probably 
Smiles  for  a  cost  of  4  cents.    The  coupons  are  not  sold  by  the  conduct- 
ow,  but  only  at  the  offices  of  the  company  and  by  the  "  starters"  at  each 
jnnctioQ  of  the  tramways,  where  transfers  from  one  car  to  another 
alone  can  be  made.    The  conductors  collect  fares  and  issue  tickets  so 
numbered  that  they  may  be  carefully  controlled  by  the  controllers  of  the 
line,  wbo  may  enter  at  any  point  on  the  line  to  examine  the  conduct- 
tors' books  and  the  passengers'  tickets.    The  large  increase  of  the  net 
•    income  of  the  company  in  1883  has  given  occasion  on  the  part  of  the 
i    competent  authorities  to  demand  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  tickets 
to  10  kreuzers  each,  equivalent  to  about  4  cents  of  our  currency,  which 
:    as  yet  is  resisted  by  the  company,  and  the  question  has  been  referred 
'    to  the  courts  for  final  adjudication. 

JAMES  KILEY  WEAVEK, 

*  Consul' Oener  ah 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna,  March  27, 1884. 


TEA  ADULTEBATIOir  IS  JAPAN. 

REPORT  BT  MINISTER  BINGHAM.  OF  TOKEI. 

m 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  translated  copy  of  notification  No.  4  of 
^ft  Imperial  Government  of  Japan,  as  published  in  the  Japan  Weekly 
^il,8th  ultimo,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  therein  mentioned, 
^d  conformity  to  which,  you  will  please  note,  is  expressly  enjoined  by 
*«6  Government  upon  all  persons  engaged  in  the  tea  trade,  who  are  also 
"Quired  to  report  the  establishment  of  tea  guilds  to  the  agricultural 
•*^d  commercial  department. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Article  III  of  the  by-laws  may  put  an  end  to 
*^  adulteration  of  teas  in  Japan,  which  has  of  lat«  been  the  subject  of 
^mplaint  both  here  and  in  the  United  States. 

JNO.  A.  BINGHAM, 

Mmister. 
tTKiTBD  States  Legation, 

Tokeij  Japanj  April  7,  1884. 


Notification  No,  4  of  the  Imperial  Oovernment, 

^^  CvoEB  AND  Prefectures  : 

['n^yhereag  there  is  a  quantity  of  colored,  impure,  and  otherwise  adulterated  tea  in 
■  SJ^  iBirket^  not  only  interfering?  with  legitimate  trade,  but  injurious  to  the  pub- 
vT  I^Mlth,  those  engaged  in  the  tea  trade  are  ordered  to  conform  with  the  following 
^'wi,  and  to  report  the  establishment  of  tea  guilds  to  the  agricultural  and  com- 
t  ^^ittSil  department. 

[  BY-LAWS  CONCERNING  TEA  GUILDS. 

fV^tncajB  I. — ^Tboie  engaged  in  the  tea  trade,  be  they  producers  or  sellers,  must  es- 
^^Ui  tMffaildi  in  each  of  the  urban  or  rural  wards  in  which  they  reside. 
r.  vr*  ^~*T£»  prodnotion  of  tea  for  individual  consumption  does  not  come  under  these 
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Art.  II.  The  guilds  shall  bear  the  name  of  the  prefecture,  city,  urban, 
in  which  they  are  established. 

Art.  III.  The  guilds  shall  frame  rules  with  a  view  to  achieving  the 
jectM:  (1)  That  tea  adulterated  with  bad  and  impure  stuff  shall  not  beo 
(2)  that  tea-leaves  shall  be  properly  tired  and  packed ;  (:{)  that  the  nan 
ducers  and,  or  sellers  shall  be  marked  on  every  package. 

Art.  IV.  Every  guild  shall  appoint  a  committee  to  regulate  and  m 
afiairs. 

Art.  V.  The  members  of  a  guild  must  be  furnished  with  certificates 
membership.    These  certificates  must  bear  the  stamp  of  the  local  autho 

Art.  VI.  A  committee  shall  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  condi 
guilds. 

Art.  VII.  A  head  guild  for  the  supervision  and  control  of  all  other  | 
established  in  each  prefecture. 

Art.  VIII.  The  officers  of  the  head  guild  shall  be  elected  by  vote  fr< 
members  of  the  subordinate  guilds. 

Art.  IX.  The  expenses  conse(][uent  upou  the  maintenance  of  the  head  i 
shall  be  mutually  determined  by  all  the  guilds. 

Art.  X.  Each  guild  shall  bo  at  liberty  to  frame  such  rules  as  may  be 
pedient  for  the  attainment  of  the  above  objects. 

YAMAGATA  ARl 

Ml 

SAIGO  YORIMK 
Minister  for  Agriculture  ai 
March  3,  1B84. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  VIEHHA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  WEAVER. 

The  report  of  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  city  of  Vienna 
vital  statistics  of  the  city  for  1883,  compared  with  1882, 
been  published,  from  which  I  compile  the  following  tab' 
mission,  as  containing  much  matter  of  interest  and  impor 

The  following  table  gives  the  marriages  and  the  birt) 
and  percentage,  of  Vienna  within  the  lines  during  1883  a 


I  1883. 

Description. 


1  ! 

I  Namber.  i  Peroenf 


Karriagea I       e.062 


Living  births : 

Legitimate  malM '  8,075  29 

Legitimate  females i  7.868  2f 

niegitimate  males  !  6,043!  2 

niegitimate  females .'  5.670!  2 


Total  Hying  births '      27,656]        1( 


Illegitimate  living  births 11,713  j 

Stillbirths:  l" 

Legitimate  males 439 

\^  Legitimate  females 329  i 

Illegitimate  males 365  ! 

Illegitimate  females 253 

Total  still-births 1,386  1 

Illegitimate  stillbirths i\»\ 

Total  births:  ! 

Males 14.922 

V'^malM ^.,  14,120 

29,042  ; 
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The  population  of  Vienna  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  city  lines 
proper,  including  20,000  active  military,  was  oflBcially  estimated  at 
749,762  inhabitants  for  the  middle  of  1883,  upon  which  the  foregoing 
8tatiHticai  table  has  been  compiled ;  this  gives,  therefore,  for  1883,  a 
total  birth-rate  of  38.7  per  thousand,  or  a  living  birth-rate  of  36,9  per 
thousand. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  births  is  worthy  of  remark,  being  not  less 
than  42.5  i>er  jBent.  for  1883,  and  43.2  per  cent,  for  1882,  largely  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  difl&culty  of  contracting  legal  marriages  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  consequent  absence  of  any  reproving  public  opinion  against 
the  immorality. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  of  the  stillbirths  in  1883  and  1882  not 
less  than  58  per  cent,  and  57.9  per  cent,  respectively  were  males,  leav- 
ing only  about  42  per  cent,  for  the  females,  or  16  per  cent,  less  than  the 
males. 

This  large  excess  of  the  still-births  of  the  males  during  the  last  two 
years  awakes  the  inquiry  whether  it  be  only  a  coincidence  or  whether 
some  scientific  explanation  may  be  given  for  the  singular  fact. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number,  causes,  and  iiercentage  of  the 
deaths  occurring  in  the  city  of  Vienna  proper  during  the  years  1883  and 
lo82; 


Description. 


Number,  i  Per  cent, 


X)«Uii: 

|xclading  stUl-bom  malea 

«xeliidiiig  still-born  females. . 

^P^deaths,  excladinK  still-bom. 
Which  belonging  to  sabnibe  . . . 

V^d«athB  in  eity  proper 

fi^ttmieyear  of  ^e 

j^J^een  one  and  five 


^MB  fire  and  ten 
een  ten  and  fifteen. 


Jtr*  ween  ten  and  nfteen 

Hrgy<en  fifteen  and  twenty. 
J^ry^wn  twenty  and  thirty, 
g^eea  thirty  and  fbrty  . .. 

Sr*WM  forty  and  alxty 

fj^lween  sixty  and  eighty . . . 


'   5,329 

2,601 

513 

254 

768 

2,249 

2,143 

8,460 

3,238 

1     451 

8 

^as". 


CAUBB8  PRODUCDfO  DEATH. 


IS^riettorer 

Sj^eria 

•JThoeping  eongh 
£rplioid  ferer  ... 
^y^iufeTer. 


SjBlsra  nortrii* '.*."/.'.'.'.*.".* 

fftcnaittent  ferer 

CTWbt 

flppenaferer 

^^her  mlaaniatic  diseases 


73 

46 

150 

201 

218 

144 

13 

60 

26 

4 

5 

50 

86 

2 


Tfllal  eontagioas  and  miasmatic  diseases 


&^ 


^«MUtis 


of  Imga 

of  slanach  and  bowels. 


11,253 
9.941 

63.10 
46.90 

21,194 
2,951 

100.00 
13.92 

18.243 

86.08 

25.14 

12.27 

2.42 

1.20 

3.62 

10.61 

10.11 

17.18 

15.28 

2.13 

0.04 


0.34 
1.16 
0.71 
0.95 
1.03 
0.68 
0.06 
0.28 
0.12 
0.02 
0.02 
0.24 
0.41 
0.01 


11.491 
10,104 


21.596 
2,833 


18,722 


6,620 

8,283 

678 

290 

679 

2,108 

2,050 

3,519 

2,951 

414 

8 


808 

203 

410 

332 

167 

154 

83 

92 

13 

1 

1 

51 

63 


I 


68.21 
46.79 


100.00 
13.30 


86.70 


26.02 

1&20 

8.12 

L34 

8.14 

9.76 

9.49 

16.30 

13.67 

1.92 

0.04 


8.74 
0.94 
1.90 
1.54 
0.77 
0.71 
0.16 
0.43 
0.06 
0.04 
0.04 
0.24 
0.29 


1,278 

6.03 

1.828 

10.78 

456 

2.15 

426 

1.97 

159 

0.75 

190 

0.88 

665 

3.14 

638 

2.95 

2,041 

9.63 

2,094 

9.70 

800 

3.78 

772 

3.57 

1.535 

7.24 

1,895 

6.4 

k 
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Description. 


Dlarrhcea 

Consumption 

All  other  diseases 

Total  deaths  fh>m  disease 

Accidents 

Suicides: 

By  poison 

By  nanfing 

By  drowning 

By  shooting 

By  other  means 

Total  suicides 

Murders 

Floating  corpses 

ToUl  deaths 

Total  living  hirths 


1883. 

1882. 

Number. 

Percent 

1 
Number.  \  Pt 

25 
5,451 
8,360 

0.11 
26.72 
30.45 

32 
5,094  i 
8,197  , 

20,770 

98.00 

21.066 

189 

0.89 

181  : 

40 
50 
13 
64 
35 

0.23 
0.28 
0.06 
0.30 
0.17 

8  . 
30 

220 

1.04 

224  ; 

10 

5 

21,194 

27,656 

0.05 

0.02 

100.00 

100.00 

17 
7 
21,505 
27.857  1 

The  foregoing  table  shows  a  total  death  rate,  when  estimated  on 
popalation  of  the  city  within  the  lines  (749,762,  inclading  20,000 
taiy),  equal  to  28.27  per  thousand  in  1883  against  that  of  29.16  in  ] 
while  if  the  deaths  from  the  suburbs  be  omitted  the  strict  death  ra 
the  city  is  reduced  to  24.33  in  1883  against  25.28  in  1882  per  thonf 
inhabitants.  It  will  be  noted  that  consumption  (tuberculosis)  a 
causes  annually  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths ;  that,  on  the 
trary,  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers  are  rare,  amounting  during  the 
year  to  less  than  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  whole,  a  fact 
doubt,  attributable  to  the  fine  system  of  sewerage  and  the  purity  ol 
water  of  Vienna,  producing  a  sanitary  condition  which  compares 
favorably  with  the  other  capitals  of  Europe,  particularly  Paris 
London. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  the  city  proper  in  1883  wa«  1( 
against  10,527  in  1882,  being  for  1883  12.6  per  cent,  per  thousand  ol 
population,  or  an  absolute  birth  increase  of  1.44  per  cent. 

JAMES  KILEY  WEAVER, 

Consul-Oener 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna^  March  29,  1884. 


CIT7  OF  GHAUTABUir,  SIAM. 


REPORT  BT  00N8ULQEKERAL  HALDERMAX,  OF  BANOKOK. 

After  a  fortnight's  absence  I  have  returned  from  Chautabun,  ai 
portant  Siamese  port  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Slam,  a 
170  miles  to  the  east  of  Bangkok,  whither  I  had  gone  to  make  Ba 
of  the  trade  prospects. 

The  town  has  a  sheltered  harbor  for  junks  and  light-draught  ye 
only,  and  an  estimated  population  of  30,000  Chinese,  AnnameeB, 
Siamese.  It  sells  annually  for  foreign  consumption  about  25,000  p 
of  pepper  (1  picul=  133^  pounds.) 
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Precioas  stones,  carclainoms,  and  ivory  in  small  quantities  are  also  ex- 
ported. On  the  hill-sides  near  by  coffee  is  produced.  In  the  alluvial  plains^ 
-0  miles  out,  stretching  as  many  more  toward  Batambong,  and  in  a  north- 
easterly course,  sapphires  are  found.    Tlie  workers  in  these  deposits 
are  now  few  in  number,  and  are  for  the  most  part  experienced  Indian 
aud  Bnrmese  miners.    The  gems  are  said  to  be  not  inferior  in  beauty, 
l)rillia«cy,  and  value  to  the  sapphires  of  Ceylon. 
I  found  a  Eoman  Catholic  mission,  claiming  2,000  converts. 
Frt'iich  influences  are  seeking  to  estiiblish  a  line  of  steamships  from 
Baugkok  via  Chautabun  to  Saigon,  the  capital  of  French  Cochin  China, 
and  give  assurance  of  ultimate  success. 

The  special  inducements  for  American  trade  are  not  now  superior  to 
what  may  be  had  at  other  Asiatic  seaports  possessing  better  harbors 
and  saier  anchorage. 
Population  along  the  coast  and  on  the  adjacent  islands  is  sparse. 
This  territor3%  lying  contiguous  to  Cochin  China,  and  the  protected 
«tete  of  Cambodia,  will,  perhaps,  at  no  remote  day  receive  attention. 

In  my  journey  I  whs  accompanied  by  Count  de  Kergarade,  the  French 
commissaire  and  consul. 

JOHN  A.  HALDBRMAN, 

Consul- General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Bangkok^  January  8,  1884. 


FOPULATIOir  AVD  SAHITART  COlTOITIOir  OF  MADEIRA. 

REPORT  BY  COySVL  DU  PONT  8TLE. 

Madeira  having  long  been  celebrated  for  the  mildness  and  salubrity 
wife  climate,  I  beg  to  call  the  earnest  attention  of  the  medical  profes- 
®<)n  in  the  United  States  to  the  subjoined  remarks  upon  its  population 
*d  sanitary  condition.  The  information  contained  herein,  together 
JJ^ththe  annexed  table,  has  been  furnished  at  my  request  by  Dr.  Julius 
^Idschmidt,  for  many  years  a  successful  resident  physician 

The  statistics  herewith  are  compiled  from  the  deaths  among  the  Port- 
^ese  population,  amongst  whom,  for  the  most  part,  cleanliness  and 
i^  drainage  are  unknown.  Amongst  foreigners,  living  under  proper 
*^itary  condition,  the  mortality  would  be  much  lower. 


DK.  GOLDSCnMIDT^S  UEPOKT  FOK  THE  YEAR  1881. 

The  mortality  of  the  town  of  Funchal  (population  21,000,  renRiis  of  1878)  during  tbo 

J^lSdl  was  504,  or  24  to  1,000  inhabitantH;  of  tho  concelho  of  Funchal,  i.  e.,  town 

JJflsnbarhs  (population  3«,650),  840,  or  21.73  to  1,000  inhabitautH,  and  of  the  suburbs 

!Jd«  (17,660  population),  336,  or  19.9  to  1,000  inhabitants.     The  most  remarkable 

[.  ^^**^*^'®  year  is  the  entire  absence  of  a  wholo  series  of  zymotic  diseases — al  all 

^•^nire  in  the  island — especially  of  i^ieasles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  whoopiug- 

^^A  Slc.    Typhoid  fever  represents  in  the  town  only  2  per  cent.,  and  in  the  suburbs 

•^wely  1  percent,  of  the  totality  of  cases ;  erysipelas,  0.4  and  0.6  per  cent,  in  town  and 

yiurbi;  diphtheria  has  somewhat  increased  against  last  year,  4.75.  per  cent  for  the 

wtj|  and  15.75  per  cent,  for  the  suburbs.    The  greater  intensity  of  this  disease  in  the 

km  danaely  populated  country  districts  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  primitive 

ttdnnheaUhy  etate  of  the  x>6asant  dwellings — a  square  hole  surrounded  by  four  low 

ikme  waIIs.  and  covered  by  a  high  straw  roof;  a  small  low  door  as  only  means  of  com- 

iuieation  and  rentilation,  where  often  no  less  than  three  or  four  generations  are 
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promiscnouslv  haddled  together, 
amonpit  cbiMreu ;  diarrhcKa,  d.vc 


._.     DC  caDBe  accoante  for  the  greater  mart ^ 

amongHt  cbili^reii ;  diarrhma,  (l.vseDter;^,  and  enteritis  foot,  dp  33  per  rent,  in  the  « 
urban  iliatricte  againat  19  per  cent,  in  tnwa.  Puenmonia  and  pleurisj  have  gw-i 
subsided  since  the  foregoiug  year.  Phthisis  pnlmonnm  and  congeatio  and  ap<i|il* 
pnluiimic  show  a  slight  increase — 15.35  percent,  against  14  per  cent,  in  1H80.  Phth 
spreads  mosll;  amongst  the  unpopulated  town  diilricts,  and  grailaull;  diniinin 
nith  the  elevation  abnre  the  sea.  The  parishes  of  the  Monte,  in  an  altitnile  af 
tween  800  and  3,000  fnet,  shows  only  two  cases  of  chronic  and  none  of  acute  Inn;f<f 
«ase.  Silo  Roqne  returns  cinl;  tno  cases  of  pbthixis  and  one  of  apople!;y  of  thf  lun, 
and  one  of  pneumonia;  tlu' parish  church  lies  1,1'Jd  feet  above  the  sea. 

Kiduey  disoasus  are  not  mentioned  anioncat  the  fatal  cases  this  year,  but  miut  b 
identified  with  those  nnder  the  heading  of ''anasarca  and  scites,"  and  not  improb- 
ably to  a  great  extent  amongst  those  described  as  anemia.  However,  [he  nunibgrn 
euL-h  cases  is,  as  in  former  years,  very  small — a  fact  which  deserves  a  special  Dutice. 

The  population  of  Madeira,  notwithstanding  its  pre-eut  density  (430  inhaliiiBiitati) 
the  square  mile)  and  the  fact  (hat  only  ooH-siitb  nf  The  surface  of  the  island  is nnda 
onltivatioa  (ou  account  of  the  want  of  nater  in  the  mountain  districta).  Is  rapidlfifr 
creasing,  unchecked  by  epidemics  or  considerable  emigration.  The  one  eademio  di«- 
ease,  leprosy,  is  sligbtljon  the  increase,  especially  in  the  parishes  of  the  weit  cau(> 
The  nnmlier  of  inmatca,  however,  in  the  Fnnchal  leprosy  hospital  duririg  I'^l  vimd 
between  only  five  and  eleveu.  Emigration  baa  been  directed  to  Demerara,  BiuU, 
aud  lately  in  increasing  nnmliera  fii  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  attention  of  tin 
United  States  Go vom men t  ought  to  be  turned  towards  the  many  good  qaalitie«nftb« 
Madeira  erai^rants— their  sober,  frugal  habits,  tlieirenduranceof  and  special  spliWdt 
for  a  subtropical  and  tropical  climate,  and  tbeir  thorough  knowledge  of  all  ^cult- 
ural work,  especially  the  cuUivatiuu  of  tbe  sugar-cauc.  A  Madeira  colony  of  of 
10,000  in  Denierara  is  very  much  appreciated  there,  either  for  the  out-tnm  of  thcwH 
or  in  tbe  petty  handicrafts  of  town  and  country.     Tbe  same  efforts  nh)ch  lately  h*** 

C roved  succesafnl  in  directing  etuigratiou  to  the  Sandwich  iHlauds  might  etfectnsUl 
e  tried  to  secure  a  targe  part  of  the  ever-increasing  surplus  population  of  thsiillH 
for  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union.  The  Madeira  population  amounted  in  ITMM 
(>:t,gi3  inhabitants;  in  1813  to  90,910  (annual  increase  0.94  i>er  cent.);  in  1813  ti 
98,000  (annual  increase  0.7S  per  cent.);  in  1835  to  113,446  (annual  increase  1.30 1« 
eent.>;inl849toll'>,084(aunua1decreaae0.12percent.;famlneeraigratioQinlM6,4,W 
in  1847,  4.720);  in  1S55  to  113,300  (annual  increase  0.33  per  cent);  in  1*19  to  104,)* 
(sDDiial  decrease  1.90  per  cent.,  cholera  epidemic  and  famine} ;  in  1870  to  125,000  (s> 
iiual  iiiorense  1,70  per  cent.) ;  in  1878  to  130,470  (annual  increase  0.55  per  cent.). 

TabU  giving  the  dsiilA*  in  the  island  of  Madeira  for  the  yntr  1881,  logelktr  witl  At  eft* 
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>  gni»g  ike  ieatluiitllttUlandof  Madeira  for  tile  gear  leSl,  ^.— ConttDoed. 
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)  States  Oonsulate, 

Funchai,  Madeira,  1883. 


L.  D0  PONT  8YLE, 

Oonsul. 


TEABE  OF  YJUrSAlS. 

BEPORT  BY  OONSUI^OENESAL  nALDEhMAS.  OF  BASQKOS.. 

inch  has  been  said  sind  written  about  trade  with  the  interior  of 
by  way  of  the  Songkoi,  China's  back  door,  as  it  has  been  called, 
ppropriately,  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  transmit,  for 
H'DiatiOD  of  the  Department,  a  copy  of  a  "  Iteport  on  the  trade  of 
n  by  the  Red  River  (Songkoi)  rout«,"  prepared  by  Count  de  Ker- 
!,  French  commissaire  at  Bangltok,  while  consul  at  Hanoi  Tong- 
the  year  1880. 

niter  assnred  me  that  the  conditions  remain  unchanged,  and 
i  report  is  an  entirely  authentic  and  trustworthy  view  of  the 
n  Id  the  present  year. 

1  be  observed  that  the  prospective  value  of  the  trade  does  not 
.  liiin  as  being  of  each  magnificent  proportions  as  it  has  other 
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writers  and  travelers,  and  his  position,  past  and  present,  may  be  pre 
sumed  to  lend  weight  to  his  views. 

The  report  has  been  mentioned  with  favor  in  the  French  Chamber  oi 
Deputies. 

JOHN  A.  HALDBRMAN, 

Consul-OenerdL 
United  States  ConsulateGeneral, 

Bangkok^  February  9,  1884. 


TRADE  WITH  THE  INTERIOR  OF  CHINA. 

By  Count  de  Keroaradec. 

The  treaties  of  1874,  concluded  between  France  and  Annam,  had  for  their  chi^^ 
object  the  opening  up  of  the  Red  River,  thus  affording  Enropean  trade  ready  aeee^y 
to  the  interior  of  China  and  a  relatively  easy  outlet  for  the  products  of  a  region  whie& 
all  travelers  agree  in  representing  as  exceedingly  rich  in  metals.    The  probable  ntilitj 
of  this  oi)ening  appears  up  to  the  present  to  have  given  rise  to  many  and  varioiu  «z- 
peotations,  but  all  of  them  wide  of  the  mark.    We  know  as  a  fact  that  the  namerooi 
mines  of  Yunnan  yield  in  abundance  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  lead,  that  g^ld,  silver, and 
cinnabar  an»  worked,  and  that  the  province  also  exports  tea,  opium,  and  mediotnil 
plants.    Up  to  the  present,  however,  there  has  been  wanting  positive  information  il 
to  the  disposable  quantity  of  these  various  products  and  the  importance  of  theoooh 
mercial  movement  to  which  their  exportation  might  give  rise.    We  have  sought  to 
collect  here  some  information,  and  especially  some  figures,  which  may  serve  togivi 
a  more  exact  idea,  as  well  of  the  trade  at  present  carried  on  bv  the  Red  River,  il 
of  the  development  of  which  it  is  susceptible  in  the  future.    Only  a  few  yean  hivi 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  his  voyage  by  M.  Garnier,  and  a  little  later  the  m- 
terprise  of  M.  Dupnis  attracted  the  attention  of  Europeans  to  this  route.    It  hM, 
however,  for  centuries  been  used  by  Chinese  and  Annamese  merchants.    From  tiw 
immemoral  it  is  by  the  Tonqnin  River  that  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  and  ipicti 
consumed  in  the  heart  of  the  province  have  reached  Yunnan.    After  the  general  ^0O^ 
ganization  of  the  mines  160  ^ears  ago  by  the  celebrated  Emperor  Kang-hi  theprodiie> 
tion  of  metiils  assumed  considerable  importance,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  rirer  wii 
affected.    It  was  at  this  time  that  some  colonies  of  Cantonese  founded  on  the  frootiMi 
of  Annam  and  China,  at  Lao  Kai  and  Mang  Hao,  establishments  which  still  senreii 
entrepdts  for  the  trade  of  the  country.    Besides  salt  and  cotton  from  Tonqcin,  Tbb* 
nan  received  from  Canton  cloths,  tobacco,  paper,  and  other  merchandise,  sendinf  ii 
exchange  its  metals,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  silver,  and  copper.    The  trade  was  snbjectedto 
no  prohibition  and  it  attained  much  larger  proportions  than  it  possesses  in  oortiBA* 
Since  then  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  sale  of  copper,  which  constitates  thrie- 
iifths  of  the  metallic  outturn  of  the  province,  political  events,  and  the  wars  ^^^ 
troubled  sometimes  China  and  sometimes  Tonquin  have  successfully  reduced  it,  tm 
at  present  it  is  said  to  be  not  more  than  half  what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  thi 
century,  but  the  character  of  the  trade  is  the  same  now  as  it  has  been  fortheliit 
hundred  years.    Then  as  now  the  Chinese  moved  freely  in  Annam,  but  the  AnnMMii 
junks  could  not,  without  special  permission,  leave  the  limits  of  the  empire.   T^ 
cargoes  were,  therefore,  transshipped  at  the  frontier  to  Chinese  boats,  earned  b/.^^^JJ 
to  Mong-hao,  where  the  navigation  of  the  river  ends,  and  from  there  diitnbitij 
through  the  interior  of  the  country  either  by  mules  or  porters.    Groods  were  not  loV 
for  money  but  exchanged  directly  for  other  ^oods.  ^^ 

This  system  of  barter  is  still  the  only  one  in  force.  In  its  oonrse  it  foUowf  setfl* 
usages,  which  are  never  departed  from.  For  example,  salt  is  exchanged  for  tea.  opi*^ 
and  drugs ;  it  serves  also  as  money  in  small  trausactious,  and  it  is  with  salt  tul|^ 
visions  are  purchased  up  the  river.  Tin  is  reserved  as  payment  for  more  viltt* 
goods,  such  as  clothes,  Fohkienese  tobacco,  &c.  Ventures  are  made  at  Hanoi  by  ii** 
Chinese  houses  who  have  agents  at  the  frontier  and  are  in  correspondence  withtMTi^ 
nan  merchants.  The  following  table  shows  of  what  goods  the  trade  principally  ^ 
sisted  in  the  year  1879.  The  values  are  expressed  in  &ncs  and  fixed,  both  for  "■PjJ 
and  exports,  bv  the  market  price  at  Hanoi.  Exports  f^m  Hanoi  to  Yunnan:— W 
120,000 francs (3,000,000 kilograms;  Tonquin  salt);  tobacco,  680,000 (prepared toliiij* 
from  Canton  and  Fohkien);  raw  cotton,  200,000  (from  South  Tonqnin);  cotton  (C^A 
50,000  (English  manufactures) ;  cotton  yarn,  24,000  (English  mannfactores) ;  fV^ 
woolen  cloths,  16,000  (German);  peddlers'  ware,  15,000  f chiefly  gilt  bnttOBi  ik**  ^ 
England) ;  matches,  5,000  (Swedish) ;  pepper,  12,000  (from  Singapore,  via  Hong  Kgng)t 
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fine  paper,  15,000  (priutiDj;  paper  of  Canton  maniifact-iire) ;  dried  fiah,  8,000  (Ton- 

quin);  dried  fruits,  12,000  (prepared  at  Canton  and  iuclnding  dried  litcluH);  Chinene 

medicine,  8,000   (from    Canton    prepanxl) ;   sundry  merchandise,  5,000  (cinnamon, 

isandal  woo<l,  porcelain,  lamps,  &.C.);  total,  1,170,000  francs.    Of  this  amount  European 

goo«ls  account  for  about  110,000  francs.    These  are  common  English  cottons — ^ray 

shirtiEg8,  T  cloths,  drills— red  camlets,  red  or  blue  light  cloths,  and  gilt  butt'ons, 

irhichthe  people  of  Yunnan  use  on  their  clothes.     The  goods  import^'d  to  Hanoi  from 

YnDDan  during  li^9  were  as  follows : 

Tin,  1,700,000  francs  (some  thousand  kilograms  are  consumiMl  in  Tonquin,  the  re- 
mainder sent  to  Hong  Kong);  lead,  .5,000  (consumed  in  Toiuiiiin);  tea,  (50,000  (almost 
«*iitirely consumed  in  Tonquin);  opium, 240.000  (conKunKHl  in  Tonquin);  drugs,  20,000 
(eipDrted  to  Canton);  false  gambier,  30,000  (this  false  gambier  or  cu-nao  counts  for 
wore  than 24X), 000  francs  in  the  export  trade  of  Toufpiin  ;  it  is  gathered  generally  on 
Ajinamese  territory,  but  some  is  brought  from  forests  on  Chinese  territory  between  Lao- 
kai  and  Kwanghao) ;  total,  2,055,000  francs.     From  these  iiguros  it  will  be  seen  that 
thevalne  of  the  ^oods  brought  from  Yunnan  to  Hanoi  exceeded  in  value,  according 
to  the  market  pnce  on  the  spot,  those  sent  to  Yunnan  by  88i>,000  francs.     We  know 
•IioUiat  the  traffic  is  one  of  bart4>r  and  that  money  is  not  employed  in  it.    This 
diffDreoGe of  dt£, 000 francs  represents  then,  (1)  cost  of  transport,  going  and  returning; 
(2)  the  duties  paid  on  the  route  to  the  Aunamoso  interior  customs;  (3)  duties  levied 
liythe  Black  Flag  band,  of  which  mention  will  be  ma<le  hereafter ;  (4)  traders'  profits. 
Aboot  a  hundred  and  twenty  junks,  averaging  20  tons  each  and  belonging  to  An- 
oameseat  Hanoi,  are  engaged  in  the  trade  between  that  town  and  Lao-kai.    Those 
f    boati  make  at  least  two  voyages  annually  on  account  of  Chinese  charterers,  who 
I    juoally  ship  a  general  cargo.    Ibalt,  the  only  heavy  article  sent  to  Yunnan,  constitutes 
in  weight  about  four-fifths  of  the  cargo,  which  is  completed  by  goods  of  greater  value. 
^  baiter  is  the  rule  followed  on  the  market  at  Lao-kai,  so  also  is  it  higher  up  at 
^g-hao.    In  both  cases  the  cargoes,  after  having  paid  the  imports  of  the  Black 
^  chief,  are  transshipped  to  lighter  boats,  of  special  construction,  belonging  to 
Tdodid  merchants.    These  boats  are  worked  exclusively  by  Chinese.    As  already  ro- 
Ottked,  Aunamese  cannot  go  into  China;  further,  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  of 
^Red  Bivcr,  alreadv  great  before  arriving  at  Lao-kai,  sensibly  increase  after  pass- 
^the  frontier,  and  the  large  boats  of  Hanoi  would  be  too  heavy  for  the  rapids  con- 
'^Qtly  met  with  on  approaching  Mang-hao.     One  or  two  of  these  rapids  can  only  be 
^J[Oiwd  by  lightening  the  boats,  the  cargoes  being  carried  by  men  to  the  other  side  of 
^obstacle.    For  this  reason  the  goods  are  packed  in  solid  bales  of  uniform  weight, 
2*iUdly  36  kilograms.     Salt  is  placed  in  baskets  on  leaving  the  frontier.     Arrived  at 
fU^g-oao,  two  of  these  bales  or  baskets  form  a  load  for  a  mule.     Bont^  can  ascend  the 
.    '^^er  daring  at  least  eight  months  of  the  year.     During  the  flood,  that  is,  in  the 
^>pQths  of  Jiine,  July,  and  August,  and  sometimes  September,  they  can  easily  descend 
^ththe  stream,  but  the  strength  of  the  current  iirevents  their  going  up  the  river. 
^ordinary  timert  thirty  to  forty  days  are  occupied  in  the  voyage  from  Hanoi  to  Luo- 
'^  and  ten  or  twelve  from  Lao-kai  to  Mang-hao.     A  pirogue  with  dispatches  can 
^kethe  Journey  in  less  than  half  the  time.     The  rate  of  freight  is  at  present,  in 
^Hjooh  money,  as  follows:  **Per  GO  kilograms  of  salt,  from  Hanoi  to  Lao-kai,  2.60 
^Uics;  from  Lao-kai  to  Mang-hao,  3  francs;  per  bale  of  merchandise  (3t)  kilograms) 
if^^  Hanoi  to  Lao-kai,  2.60  fanes;  from  Lao-kai  to  Mang-hao,  2  francs.    In  coming 
P^WD  hardlv  two  days  are  occupied  from  Mang-hao  to  Lao-kai,  and  five  or  six  from 
^'^o-kai  to  banoi.    Freight  this  way  is  much  lower  than  the  other.    A  picul  of  tin 
l^ys  1.25  francs  to  Hanoi.    We  have  said  that  the  carrying  trade  is  ordinarily  cou- 
^Qoted  by  Annamese  junks  to  the  frontier.     Sometimes,  however,  Chinese  from  Siang- 
^o  come  as  far  ae  Hanoi  with  their  boats.     In  this  case  they  have  to  pay  the  same 
^^tiesas  if  their  cargoes  had  been  transshipped. 

.  Boats  going  to  Yunnan  pass  three  customs  stations  on  the  roa<l,  the  farmers  of  which 
^▼e  parchaaed  from  the  provincial  authorities  the  right  to  levy  toll.  The  first,  that 
^  Frang^  is  only  a  tew  hours  from  Hanoi ;  the  second,  Giadu,  is  a  little  beyond  the 
^PlMgpoi  Hung-hao,  and  the  last,  Bao-ha^  four  or  five  days  before  reaching  the  fron- 
*^.  According  to  law  each  of  these  stations  ought  to  collect  a  duty  of  2^  per  cent. 
^  ordinAiy  merohandiae  and  10  per  cent,  on  salt.  This  appears  suthciently  high,  es- 
^|^<naUy  when  it  is  collected  three  times.  The  farmers,  however,  generally  claim  from 
^*^  merchants  various  squeezes  in  addition,  which  the  latt-er  are  obliged  to  pay  in 
2*^^  to  avoid  the  vexations  which  the  customs  officer  can  so  easily  cause  them. 
?^]  ftt  the  two  first  ports,  these  exactions  tire  notably  augiuented  at  the  last,  which 
i*  diftant  from  any  Annamese  authority.  When  I  went  to  Bao-ha  at  the  end  of  1876, 
Riband  that  duties  were  collected  much  in  excess  of  those  authorized  by  the  regula- 
"'Ooi.  Salt,  in  particular,  paid  20  per  cent.  All  other  goods  were  augmented  in  pro- 
^rtion,  inclnding  even  foreign  goods  which  had  alreail^*  paid  duty  at  Haiphong,  and 
jjbfch  are  exempted  by  treatv  from  any  further  duty  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  China. 
^iiioetheUi  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  demands  of  the  consulato,  the  provincial 
Authorities  have  issued  orders  that  foreign  goods  are  not  to  be  taxed,  and  these  have 
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boon  followed  in  part.  Tobacco,  for  example,  which  constitutes  the  greater  part  , 
tho  cargoes  in  value,  now  passes  tree,  but  other  articles,  including  forei^  piece  };(vhj 
have  recently  been  again  subjected  to  the  imnost.  This  illegal  exaction  has  funjie 
the  subject  of  another  remonstrance.  Thus,  then,  goods  for  Yunnan,  with  the  exce;, 
tion  of  foreign  goods,  ought  ordinarily  to  pay  to  the  thi-ee  Annamese  cnstoms  statioii. 
between  Hanoi  and  the  frontier  a  total  of  7^  per  cent.,  and  salt  30  iier  cent.  Iu}K)iiir 
of  fact  the  latter  pays  at  least  50  imr  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  illegal  exactiouft  of 
the  farmers. 

Still  more  irregular  and  much  higher  are  the  charges  levied  by  the  Black  Fhjifa- 
These  Chinese,  as  is  known,  form  part  of  a  band  which  came  from  China  some  fift«4'n 
or  twenty  years  ago  in  consequence  of  the  great  rebellion.    After  having  ravage<Uhe 

?rovince8  to  the  North  of  Tonquin  the  band  divide<l.  Part  undei  the  name  of  the 
ellow  Flag  tried  to  found  an  independent  principality  at  the  head  of  the  river  Claire. 
The  others,  under  the  command  of  an  able  chief,  named  Luu-vinh-phuoc,  took  np  their 
position  at  Lao-kai.  This  is  the  baud  called  the  Black  Flag,  which  otl'ers  its  service* 
to  the  Annamese  Government.  Since  then  Lun>vinh-phuoc  has  become  a  deToted 
vassal  of  the  Court  of  Hu^,  which,  on  its  part,  leaves  him  master  of  the  frontier.  The 
Black  Flag  band  is  relatively  well  armed,  thanks  to  the  purchases  which  the  resnlt 
of  the  douane  at  Lao-kai  permits  it  to  make  from  Hong-Rong.  In  times  of  peace  the 
number  of  men  composing  it  is  not  more  than  from  from  six  to  eight  hundred,  bntthit 
number  could  be  rapidly  augmented  by  the  enrollment  of  the  frontier  Chinese.  The 
duties  which  Luu-vinh-phuoc  collectH  at  Lao-kai,  with  the  tacit  assent  of  the  Annam- 
ese Government,  vary  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure.  It  is  h.irdly  necewatT 
to  say  that  they  are  exorbitant,  the  chief  being  restrained  only  by  the  consideration 
that  in  putting  an  end  to  all  profit  on  ihe  trade  he  would  be  cutting  off  the  Bourceof 
his  revenue.  Everything  which  passes  bisfort  must  pay  the  impost,  which  is  sometime 
levied  in  kind,  according  to  ancient  usage,  and  sometimes  is  declared  payable  in 
silver.  During  the  last  years  it  has  been  taken  in  kind,  and  reprt»sentrt  an  average 
of  a  third  of  the  packaj^es.  At  the  present  moment  payment  is  made  in  silver  iu)?ot« 
according  to  the  following  tariff:  Salt,  per  60  kilograms,  about  4  (half  an  ouncp  <» 
silv  er),  paper,  per  60  kilograms,  al>out  4  ;  cotton,  cloths,  tobacco,  per  bale  or  case  of 9) 
or  36  kilograms,  8,  Tin  coming  down  pays  150  francs  per  W  kilograms.  The  duties 
paid,  the  traders  still  remain  under  the  fear  that  their  boats  may  be  requiaitionrti 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  band  or  the  convenience  of  the  chief. 

It  is  evident  that  the  blackmail  lcvi<;d  at  Lao-kai,  coming  above  the  cost  of  trans- 
port and  the  duty  collected  at  the  Annamese  stations,  must  very  sensibly  n-dnce  th* 
profit  of  the  tra^e.     It  is,  however,  still  considerable,  and  unless  tbis  were  m>.  the 
risks  run  being  groat,  the  trade  would  soon  entirely  cease.     Tt>  giv«  au  idea  » 
what  it  may  amount  to,  wo  give  the  account  of  an  operation  in  tobiicco  exchaojrttl 
at  Manghao   against  tin :    1,000  cases  of  tine    Fohkieu  tobacco,  at  50  fraucj  p* 
case,  50,000  francs ;  transport  fn)m  Hanoi  to  Lao-kai,  at  2.60  francs  per  case.  2,6W 
francs;  Annamese  customs  duties  (now  sjippressed)  per  memo. ;  duties  at  Lao-kai.  at 
8  francs  per  case,  8,(X)0  francs;  transpr)rt  from  Lao-kai  to  Mang-hao,  at  H  francs  p^f 
case,  2,000 ;  total,  62,600  francs.     At  Mang-hao  a  case  of  tobacco  is  exchan;^  f*f 
95  catties,  or  57  kilograms  of  tin.     We  have,  then,  in  exchange  for  a  thousand  casei, 
57  kilograms  of  tin,  for  which  the  following  payments  must  be  made  on  retoia: 
Duty  at  Lao-kai,  at  1.50  francs  per  ()0  kilograms,  1,425  francs;  transport  from  MiB^* 
hao  to  Hanoi,  1.25  francs  per  60  kilograms,  1,197  francs.    The  total  outlay  is  thew- 
fore  65,222  francs,  of  which  the  Hlack   Flags  have  takeu  9,425  francs.    Tin  sella** 
Hanoi  at  100  francs  per  60  kilograms ;  57,000  kilograms  would  therefore  give  a  retora 


the  risk  of  pillage,  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  very  difficult,  and  it  frequently  l[*P[ 
pens  that  boats  are  lost  or  damaged.  The  very  considerable  profit  which  it  wonM  »* 
easy  to  make  on  salt,  which  is  usually  exchanged  against  ooium,  tea,  &.C.,  is  eatfn"P 
for  the  most  part  by  the  exorbitant  duty  of  4  francs  per  60  kilograms  levied  at  U*** 
kai.  Since  the  Yunnan  trade  still  remains  advantageous,  notwithstanding  tht'  d'-'i''*^* 
able  conditions  under  which  it  is  conducted,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  imposts  now  !»»«•■  i 
by  the  Black  Flag  cease  to  be  levied  at  the  frontier,  the  profits  woubi  besiucbtwj 
the  movement  already  existing  would  receive  a  lively  impulse.  The  existini;  stai*"" 
things  is  so  evidently  in  coutravention  of  the  provisions  of  our  treaties  with  Aun** 
that  it  cannot  continue  much  longer.  As  soou  as  tbo  route  is  free,  cargoes  ujiou  •'*'" 
goes  will  certainly  be  sent  to  Yunnan  until  the  limit  of  the  pn^ducts  the  provmc*'*" 
give  in  exchange  is  reached.  | 

Of  what  development  is  the  Yunnan  trade,  which  we  have  above  shown  at  pw*"*    ' 
represents  an  annual  value  of  three  to  four  million  francs,  susceptible  f    In  au  el*"* 
ination  of  this  kind,  nothing  is  eiisier  than  to  fall  into  grave  errors.     We  cau.  1>^*' 
ever,  attempt  to  value  the  available  resources  of  the  country  as  mnch  aa  the  inft***! 
tion  in  our  possession  permits.    The  Tableau  G^n^ral  de  Tet&t  doe  MissioDii,  pcbli^ 
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aalhr  by  the  Soci^t^  des  MissioDs  tftrang^res,  places  the  total  popnlation  of  Tan- 
«t  fifteen  millioDS.  Laronsee's  dictionary  rednces  it  to  five  niillious.  Lastly,  an 
[Date  pnblished  a  few  years  ago  by  a  Spanish  minister  to  China,  in  a  very  valna- 
work,  gives  the  figure  at  eight  millions,  which,  having  regard  to  the  wars  which 
iiin  the  last  twenty  years  have  depopulated  the  province,  it  appears  to  us  may 
bdopted.  These  eight  millions  are  scattered  over  a  vast  territory,  of  which  several 
riots  are  very  fertue,  but  of  which  a  great  part  is  incapable  of  cultivation.  The 
ivated  lands  yield  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants  and  a  certain  quan- 
of  opium  and  tea  in  addition,  but  these  two  articles  cannot  give  rise  to  a  very 
K>rtant  exportation,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Red  River  is  concerned,  because  they 
not  wanted  on  the  Canton  market.  The  opium  and  tea  which  at  present  cross 
Tonquin  frontier  are  almost  exclusively  consumed  in  Annam.  The  true  and  only 
kith  of  Yunnan  is  its  metals,  of  which  copper  is  the  most  important.  A  Chinese 
rk  entitled  <* Treatise  on  the  minerals  and  mines  of  Yunnan,''  written  about  1850, 
1  of  which  a  translation  with  notes  has  been  published  by  Francis  Garnier,  gives 
Talnablc  information  on  this  subject.  The  author  estimates  the  annual  outturn 
copper  at  from  twelve  to  thirteen  million  Chinese  pounds,  or  seven  and  a  half 
lUoQ  kilogranuL  The  province  would  yield  then  in  copper  a  value  of  ten  or  twelve 
UioQ  francs  at  most.  This  is  the  principal  product.  Unfortunately,  copper  cannot 
piwent  snpport  any  commercial  movement  on  our  side  as  its  export  is  not  free, 
file  province  of  Yunnan  having  to  provide  the  greater  part  of  tne  empire  with  the 
)tilforthe  manufacture  of  cash  the  mines  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
Mmpply  the  funds  to  work  them  and  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  buying  the 
^at  a  fixed  rate.  There  remain  then,  gold,  silver,  lead  and  tin.  The  precious 
rtils  appear  to  exist  in  various  parts,  but  for  different  reasons,  probably  in  conse- 
i«&ee  of  the  want  of  technical  knowledge,  it  is  not  found  very  profitable  to  work 
Ba.  Gold  is  obtained  now  in  insignificant  quantities.  Silver  gives  better  results, 
't  the  greater  part  of  the  mines  formerly  worked  have  been  abandoned.  On  the 
iMrluwd,  the  lead,  zinc,  and  tin  mines  are  actively  worked.  We  are  not  in  posses- 
n  of  information  as  to  the  quantities  obtained  of  the  two  first  of  these  metals,  of  ^ 
lieh  the  most  important  fields  are  in  the  north  of  Yunnan,  but  we  were  able  in  1877 ' 
▼iait  the  tin  mines  at  Ko-kieon.  According  to  M.  Gamier  there  are  no  others  in 
B  province.  At  that  time  their  annual  outturn  represented  a  value  of  less  than 
ne  million  francs,  and  only  one  half  of  the  quantity  passed  to  Tonquin ;  the  other 
If  followed  the  Szechuen  route.  It  is,  however,  generally  admitted  that  if  the  Red 
▼er  were  reaUy  free  the  whole  of  the  tin  would  be  sent  by  this  route.  On  the  other 
Bd,  the  outturn  of  th^  mines  is  now  annually  increasing  and  may  be  expected  to 
Un  the  figure  of  the  very  prosperous  times,  five  million  kilograms.  This  would 
re  a  value  on  the  spot  of  six  or  seven  million  francs,  or  ten  million  on  the  coast  of 
liitt,  triple  the  value  of  the  present  trade.  To  sum  up,  if  it  is  true  the  mineral 
alth  of  Yunnan  is  great,  it  is  not  less  true  that  in  practice  copper,  which  forms  its 
n,  is  not  sold  for  export,  that  the  Tonquin  route  is  not  favorable  for  lead  and  zinc, 
B  districts  producing  those  metals  being  too  far  from  the  Annamese  frontier,  and 
It  the  tin  obtained  near  the  frontier  seems  to  remain  the  principal,  or  rather  almost 
B  only  element  of  trade  by  the  new  route.  If  the  production  of  this  metal  be  tripled, 
will  repreeent  a  value  of  ten  million  francs.  Tea,  opium,  and  a  few  other  products 
Itable  lor  export  would  add  to  this  sum  a  few  hundred  thousand  francs.  In  con- 
iiion,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  un- 
teonditions  very  different  from  those  of  to-day,  the  trade  with  the  Red  River  could 
"dly  attain  a  total  of  twenty  million  francs.  For  some  years,  even  after  the  snp- 
^inoii  of  the  douaue  at  Lao-kai,  it  would  hardly  exceed  the  half  of  that  sum.  In 
■ycaae,  however,  this  movement  would  so  far  increase  the  trade  of  Tonquin,  which 
'tiie  other  hand,  we  think  is  susceptible  of  very  great  development. 
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REPORT  BT  CONSUL  HARPER  OF  MUNICH. 

Iliavethe  honor  to  send  herewith  some  circulars  relating  to  a  dairy 
kibition  to  be  held  in  Munich  during  the  early  part  of  October,  1884, 
B  international  department  of  which  may  prove  of  interest  to  Ameri- 
1  inventors. 

JOSEPH  W.  HARPER, 

Consul. 

rnrxD  States  Consulate, 

"  Munich^  April  4,  1884. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  THE  GERMAN  DAIRY  EXHIBITION  IN  MUNICH,  16d4. 

Under  patronage  of  His  Mi^esty  the  King  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria,  the  central  com- 
mittee of  the  Agncnltural  Society  in  Bavaria,  in  connection  with  the  Dairy  Union, 
established  in  Bremen,  will  arrange  a  German  Dairy  Exhibition  in  Munich  in  the  an- 
nmn  1884. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 

$  1.  The  object  of  the  exhibition  is : 

1.  To  show  the  present  state  of  dairy  operations  andjproduce  in  Grermany. 

2.  To  promote  the  sale  of  dairy  produce. 

3.  To  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  dairy  operations  through  the  intercourse  of 
men  of  science  as  well  as  of  practice,  and  thereby  inducing  further  efforts  and  sug- 
gestions in  the  dairy  department. 

TIME  OF  EXHIBITION. 

$  2.  The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  on  Thursday,  October  2,  1884,  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  Munich,  and  will  close  on  Sunday,  October  12,  1884. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  GOODS  EXHIBITED. 

$  3.    The  Exhibition  is  to  comprise : 

Division  I.— Milk  and  its  products. 

Group  1. — Milk,  new,  conserved,  and  condensed ;    milk,  skimmed  by   centrifugal 

power;  sweet  and  sour  cream. 
Group  2.— Butter : 

A.  Fresh  butter  from  sweet  or  soured  cream  or  from  milk. 

a.  Salted 
h.  Not  salted. 

B.  •*  Dauer  "  butter,  preserved  butter^CI  and  II  quality). 

C.  Vorbmch-butter  and  whey-butter. 

D.  Melted  down  butter. 
Group  3. — Cheese  of  all  kinds : 

A.  Rennet  cheese. 

B.  Sour-milk  cheese. 

C.  Whey  cheese. 

Group  4. — Other  milk  products : 

Whey,  whey  vinegar,  whey  bread,  milk  sugar,  kumys,  &,o. 

Division  II.— Machinert,  utensils,  and  accessories  fob  dai&dbs. 

• 

Group  1. — Machines,  utensils,  various  methods  for  carrying  milk  which  aie  iiaed  in 
the  dairy,  from  the  milking  to  the  consumption  of  milk  and  its  prodoelk 
Group  2. — Complete  dairies  at  work. 
Group  3. — Ice  store-rooms,  means  for  producing  ice. 

Group  4. — ^Accessories  (butter  oolorinff,  rennet,  cheese  coloring,  salt.  ^ke.). 
Group  5. — Different  specimens  of  foo^  exclusive  of  com,  straw,  and  hay. 

DiYisioK  m.— Scientific  objects  fob  thx  daibt* 

Group  1. — Scientific  instruments  and  preparations. 
Group  2.— Models. 

Group  3. — Designs,  plans,  descriptions,  statistics,  dairy  bookkeepiDg,  daiiy  litaa- 
ture,  Jkc, 

$  4.  The  exhibited  goods  of  Division  I  are  to  be  of  German  origin,  while  tliose  ia  \ 
Division  11  and  III  are  open  for  international  competition.  I 

To  give  an  opportunity  to  home  producers  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  ommI  1 
important  foreign  productions,  the  Exhibition  committee  undertake  to  obtain  aai  j 
exhibit  a  collection  of  the  most  remarkable  milk  products  of  foreign  ooontriea.  1 

■ 

THE  TISOE  FOR  PRESENTATION. 

$  5.  The  notices  of  the  intended  sending  in  of  goods  for  exhibition  amst  be  leesifti  j 
by  August  1  at  the  latest^  and  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  £xhibiti<m  nfiminUltie  ftr 
the  German  Dairy  Exhibition  at  Munich  (Ttlrkenstrasse  7). 
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FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

$  6.  For  presentation  one  has  to  make  nse  of  the  forms  of  application  to  he  obtained 
ffratis  from  the  Bnrean  of  the  German  Dairy  Exhibition  in  Munich  (Tlirkenstrasse 
Nr.7). 

The  same  with  a  duplicate,  clearly  written  and  filled  in,  and,  with  all  the  questions 
Ans'wered  conscientiously,  must  be  handed  in  to  the  committee. 

The  exhibitor  has  one  copy  from  the  Exhibition  committee  returned  to  him  testifying 
the  right  of  entrance,  arid  as  legitimation  on  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  Exhibition. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  DELIVERY. 

$  7.  The  delivery  of  new  milk,  all  kinds  of  cream,  fresh  butter,  and  cream  cheeses 
eau  take  place  daily  until  8  o'clock  a.  m.  during  the  exhibition. 

The  sending  in  of  preserved  and  conserved  milk,  of  "Dauer  "  butter  and  preserved 
biitt«r,  must  take  place  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  if  a 
Jnd^rnent  upon  these  productions  is  required  from  the  judges. 

The  remaining  products  of  Division  I  must  be  in  the  exhibiting  room,  at  the  latest, 
by  September  27,  1884. 

The  machines  and  arrangements  whieh  require  steam  power  are  to  be  delivered  be- 
tween September  1  and  15,  1884. 

Other  goods  for  exhibition  of  Divisions  II  and  III,  which  require  no  steam  power, 
innst  be  sent  in  before  September  24,  1884. 

Goods  delayed  in  delivery  have  no  claim  for  acceptance  in  the  Exhibtion  room,  nor 
to  a  judgment  from  the  judges. 

The  packing  cases  of  goods  sent  in  for  exhibition  muht  have  the  same  mark  as  is 
^ven  to  the  exhibitor  on  his  certificate  ($6)  from  the  Exhibition  bureau,  as  well  as  the 
address  of  the  Exhibition  committee. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  the  specimens  of  food  (Division  II,  Group  5)  is  desired  in  the 
interest  of  the  exhibitor. 

QUANTITY  OF  OOODS  EXHIBITED. 

^  8.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  goods  to  be  sent  in,  the  following  is  to  be  ob- 


1.  Not  less  than  2  kilograms  of  butter  can  be  exhibited.  The  butter  can  be  sent  in 
either  in  the  original  trsKle  packing  case  or  in  some  other  fitting  manner. 

2.  Of  cheeses  above  12  kilograms  one  suffices ;  of  cheeses  in  weight  from  2  to  12 
kilog^rams,  at  least  two  must  be  sent  in  ;  of  cheeses  from  one-half  to  2  kilograms,  at 
least  foar,  and  of  cheeses  under  one-half  kilogram,  at  least  12,  not  restricting  the 
aeDding  in  of  more. 

Cheeses  which  habitually  come  to  market  in  an  especial  trade  packing  case  must 

be  exhibited  in  the  same. 

Of  the  remaining  articles  for  exhibition  of  Division  I,  the  Exhibition  committee  re- 
irve  the  right,  with  regard  to  similar  products  or  fabrications  of  the  same  exhibitor, 

to  decide  how  much  is  to  be  exhibited. 

SPECIAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  PLACING  OF  OOODS  TO  BE  EXHIBITED. 

f  9.  The  hiring  of  stands  is  not  required  of  the  exhibitors.  The  cost  of  transport  to 
sod  ftom  the  Edibition  room  is  to  be  paid  by  the  exhibitor. 

The  committee  undertake  to  provide  the  necessary  motor  power  and  the  principal 
tranamiflsions  in  the  exhibition  room. 

The  exhibitor  of  machines  bears  the  cost  of  placing  them,  of  Joining  them  to  the 
principal  transmission  machinery,  and  of  all  the  necessary  means,  proportioned  amount 
of  force  and  care,  for  working  the  same. 

For  the  remaining  articles  the  Exhibition  committee  undertake  the  unpacking  and 
placing  them  in  the  Exhibition  room,  so  far  as  is  requested  by  the  exhibitor. 

For  the  arrangements  of  a  dairy  in  work  (Division  II,  Group  2)  special  agreements 
hmre  to  be  made. 

INSURANCE. 

f  10.  The  fire  inaoranoe  for  the  time  in  which  the  exhibited  articles  remain  in  the 
Exhibition  room  is  undertaken  by  the  Exhibition  committee. 

f  11.  For  all  other  injuries  the  Exhibition  committee  take  no  responsibility ;  the 
aame  will,  however,  accord  sufficient  care  to  the  articles  exhibited,  and  also  provide 
Mar  the  good  preservation  of  goods  delivered  during  the  time  before  the  opening  of  the 
axhibition  {i  7). 
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ORDER  DURING  THE  EXHIBITION. 

$  12.  All  exhibitors  and  their  aesistaDts  mast  strictly  follow  the  orders  of  the  in- 
specting members  of  the  Exhibition  or  of  those  placed  in  aathority  by  the  Exhibition 
committee. 

All  complaints  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  barean  of  the  Exhibition. 

THE  TESTING  OF  AND  JUDGMENT  UPON  THE  ARTICLES  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

$  13.  Each  article  for  exhibition  of  Division  I,  with  the  exception  of  new  milk,  skim* 
milky  cream,  and  things  daily  sent  in  for  sale,  will  be  submitted  to  a  technical  exam- 
ination so  far  as  is  practicable,  and  the  favorable  lesult  of  this  examination  will  be 
publicly  made  known. 

For  all  products  which  are  judged  as  *^  below  good  "  the  publishing  of  the  Judgmeiit 
will  not  take  place :  in  its  stead  the  judgment  will  be  written  and  sent  to  the  exhib- 
itor if  required.    The  same  can  also  be  seen  in  the  bureau  during  the  exhibition. 

The  deticiencies  observed  in  the  articles  of  Division  I  will  be  mentioned  in  a  gen- 
eral way  in  the  report  without  naming  the  exhibitor. 

A  detailed  report  with  special  notice  of  the  remarkable  nature  of  exhibited  articlet 
of  Divisions  II  and  III  will  be  published. 

PREMIUMS. 

$  14.  A  technical  judgment  takes  the  place  of  the  usual  premiums ;  neverthelesB  thb 
exhibition  committee  reserve  the  right  of  presenting  prizes  of  honor,  medals  mad 
diplomas  of  honor  for  especially  remarkable  products,  or  for  relative  efBoiencj  in  the 
dairy  department. 

CLOSE  OF  EXHIBITION. 

$  15.  The  Exhibition  will  close  on  the  12th  of  October,  1884. 

Before  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  nothing  must  be  taken  away. 

$  16.  The  removal  of  goods  after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  must  ensae  according 
to  the  arrangements  of  the  committee.  The  exhibitor  must  undertime  the  packing  ftr 
retransport. 

i  17.  Those  goods  which  are  not  removed  from  the  Exhibition  room  by  the  ISili  of 
October,  1684,  and  for  which  no  instructions  are  at  hand  from  the  remittor  will  bedi^ 
posed  of  by  the  Exhibition  committee. 

The  proceeds  gained  by  this  means  will  be  sent  to  the  exhibitor  after  dedocting  Ika 
costs. 

$  18.  The  Exhibition  committee,  according  to  the  wish  of  exhibitoia  (who  do  nol 
renounce  the  same  in  favor  of  the  Exhibition  fond)  will  arrange  a  sale  by  anctkn  of 
the  exhibited  goods,  after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  (without  being  answerable  te 
the  amount  of  proceeds  and  with  deduction  of  the  cost  of  sale). 

TRANSIT  AND  CUSTOMS  DUES. 

$  19.  The  Exhibition  committee  will  endeavor  to  obtain  the  greatest  p<i08ible  redao- 
tion  in  the  customs  dues  for  the  transport  of  goods  for  exhibition,  the  said  oonceenoot 
to  be  published  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

ENTRANCE  CARDS. 

$  20.  All  exhibitors  or  the  persons  assigned  as  representatives  hare  claim  to  an  en- 
trance card  inscribed  with  their  name. 

TASTIKO-ROOH. 

$  21.  Arrangements  will  be  made  in  the  Exhibition  with  the  object  of  ffiTinc  to  ▼» 
iters  an  opportunity  of  tasting  the  milk  products,  and  by  this  means  to  affora  also  ts 
exhibitors  the  possibility  of  making  their  exhibited  goods  sufficiently  known  to  co» 
sumers. 

In  using  the  exhibited  products  for  this  purpose  the  sanction  of  the  exhibitor  ii  lo- 
quired  and  a  special  agreement  with  the  Exhibition  committee. 

Munich,  October  11, 1883. 

The  Committee:  Count  Lerohenfeld;  Otto  Hay;  Wilhelm  FleiMilimaaa  Bmb*! 

Martiny. 
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TELEOSAPH  BETWEEH  JAPAH  AHD  COBEA. 

REPORT  BY  COXSVL  J0NE8,  OF  NAGASAKI. 

I  have  the  hoDor  to  iDlorm  you  that  teleirraphic  communication  be- 
tween Nagasaki  and  Fusan,  Corea,  was  ofiicially  opened  on  the  loth  of 
January,  1884. 

The  Japanese  Government  land-lines  from  Nagasaki  connect  with  the 
Corean  cable  at  Gobako,  a  small  but  flourishing  town  on  the  east  coast 
of  Kin-Shiu,  famed  for  its  whale  fisheries.  About  10  miles  distant  from 
Oobaka  are  the  well-known  Karatsu  coal  mines. 

After  leaving  the  mainland  of  Japan  the  cable  is  landed  on  the  island 
of  Iki,  where  ultimately  the  Japanese  Government  propose  to  open  an 
office.  The  island,  commercially  speaking,  is  unimportant,  the  only 
Available  harbor  for  large  ships  is  too  open  towards  the  northwest  to 
make  it  a  desirable  shelter.  There  are,  however,  always  a  number  of 
jmiks  to  be  found  in  the  harbor  of  Gonoura,  the  situation  of  the  pro* 
posed  telegraph  station. 

From  Iki  the  cable  proceeds  to  the  island  of  Tsushima  and  is  landed 
at  the  town  of  Idzugahara,  a  place  of  some  importance,  being  the  port 
of  call  for  the  Mitsu-Bishi  Company's  steamers  en  route  to  Corea. 

From  Idzugahara,  which  is  situated  on  the  southeast  of  the  island,  a 
land-line  crosses  the  island  and  connects  with  the  cable  in  a  small  open 
Iwy  on  the  northwest  coast,  and  then  proceeds  direct  to  Fusan,  Gorea. 

Fasan  is  the  most  southern  town  of  the  peninsula  of  Corea,  has  a 
ipood  harbor,  and  is  distant  from  Nagasaki  about  120  miles. 

The  cable  is  worked  exclusively  by  the  Japanese  telegraph  depart- 
ment and  by  the  Japanese  operators. 

The  bulk  of  the  business  is  in  the  Japanese  language,  and  the  system 
of  signaling  similar  to  that  employed  on  the  lines  in  Japan. 

The  line  was  opened  so  recently  that  I  am  unable  to  procure  statistics 
as  to  the  traffic,  or  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  prospects  of  the 
ttiterprise  really  are.  Very  little  can  be  expected,  however,  until  Corea 
decides  upon  having  a  telegraph  system  throughout  her  empire,  in  or- 
der to  connect  the  most  important  centers  with  the  outer  world.  The 
rates  for  telegrams  are,  40  cents  per  word  to  Tsushima,  and  50  cents  to 
Fosan  from  Nagasaki. 

ALEXANDER  C.  JONES, 

Consul. 

United  Staines  Consulate, 

Ifagasakiy  Japan,  March  7,  1884. 
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MXrOJUT  BT  COS8VL  WIKQATE,  OX  THE  TEA  TRADE,  WRING  THE  SEASON  OF  1883. 

The  first  masters  of  tea  were  placed  on  the  market  on  the  21st  of 
May,  but  nosettlemeuts  of  Congou  were  reported  until  the  11th  of  June. 
I>iiriiig  the  following  week  a  large  business  was  done,  although  buyers 
tor  tiie  Aastralian  market  held  out  until  the  1st  of  July  for  more  favor- 
able prices. 
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The  first  steamer  for  London  left  on  the  16th  of  June,  1883,  and  the 
last  9n  the  26th  of  January,  1884.  The  first  invoice  for  the  United 
States  was  certified  at  this  consulate  on  the  19th  of  June,  1883,  and  the 
last  on  the  22d  of  January,  1884. 

The  total  export  during  the  season*,  as  per  customs  returns,  was 
84,173,501  pounds.    Of  this  there  were  sent  to — 

Poandft. 

Europe 56,933,042 

Australia  audNew  Zealand 15,398,349 

South  Africa 1,070,244 

America 2,236,074 

Coaittwise — south 2, 154,164 

Coastwise— north 6,381,60d 

Total B4, 173, 501 

Of  the  tea  sent  coastwise  north,  4,423,116  pounds  was  brick  tea  for 
Bussia  via  Tientsin. 

Of  the  tea  sent  to  Europe,  consignees'  returns  report  55,775,767 
pounds  as  for  Great  Britain,  and  525,720  pounds  as  for  the  Continent. 
The  total  export  the  previous  season  was  88,202,530  pounds. 

The  amount  of  tea  sent  from  this  port  to  the  United  States,  as  per 
invoices  certified  at  this  consulate,  during  the  season  of  1883,  was 
2,895,556  pounds.    The  previous  season  it  was  3,555,776  pounds. 

Of  the  tea  sent  to  the  United  States  the  past  season  1,961,857  ponn 
was  Oolong  and  Pouchong,  604,932  pounds  was  Congou  and  Souchong,^ 
44,914  pounds  was  Pekoe  and  sorts,  and  283,853  pounds  was  undescribed;^ 
2^410,921  pounds  went  to  New  York,  484,635  pounds  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Of  the  tea  sent  to  New  York  30,357  pounds  was  sent  via  Hong-KoOi 
and  San  Francisco;  724  pounds  was  sent  via  Shanghai  and  San  F 
Cisco ;  363,817  pounds  was  sent  via  Amoy ;  21,020  pounds  was  sent  vi^ 
London,  and  1,995,003  pounds  was  sent  direct.    That  sent  direct  wi 
carried  in  four  British  steamers,  which  took  part  .of  their  cargoes 
other  ports. 

The  tea  for  San  Francisco  was  all  sent  to  Hong-Kong  to  be  forwardi 
thence,  239,085  pounds  in  steamer  and  244,650  pounds  in  sailing  v 
sels. 

Of  the  tea  sent  to  San  Francisco  35,297  pounds  was  declared  to  b^     ^ 
transit  for  British  Columbia,  and  54,379  pounds  for  Canada.    Of 
sent  to  New  York  325,798  pounds  was  for  Canada. 

The  invoiced  value  of  all  the  tea  sent  to  the  United  States 
$725,575.99.    The  previous  season  it  was  $817,476.01.  , 

During  the  season  one  German  and  sixty  British  tea  steamers  cle^'*^]^ 
for  Loudon,  and  fourteen  British  steamers  and  one  sailing  vesseL      *^ 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  only  sailing  vessel  employed  in  the  direct  tea  trade  of  this 
— »»^v^ner  of  237  tons,  which  was  loaded  for  New  Zealand. 

-.wiAiits  of  the  season  were  a  strike  of  the 
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• 

prices.   At  the  close  of  the  season  there  were  only  303  chests  on  the 
market. 

The  foreign  merchants  have  not  been  made  happy  by  desired  profits 
on  the  season's  business. 

J.  H.  WINGATE, 

CansuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Foochowj  March  20, 1884. 


FORESTS  AHD  MIHES  OF  SAIHT  MAURICE. 

REPORT  BY  C0N8TTL  WILSON,  OF  THREE  BITERS,  QUEBEC, 
LUMBER  INDUSTRY  OF  SAINT  MAURICE. 

Lomber  is  the  all-absorbing  industry  of  this  consulate  district,  and 
&I1  other  interests  are  subordinate  thereto.  This  (Saint  Maurice)  dis- 
trict has  been  worked  extensively  for  the  production  of  pine  and  spruce 
lomber  for  about  flfly  years.  Previous  to  that  time  the  operations  were 
^a  very  limited  and  primitive  nature  and  scarcely  worth  recording. 
^^  average  quantity  of  lumber  produced  in  this  district  may  be  stat^ 
JBfoUows,  per  annum:  40,000,000  feet  pine,  board  measure;  30,000,000 
*^8prace,  board  measure. 
I^e  greater  portion  of  lumber  is  sawn  into  deals  (3  inches  thick)  for 
le  English  market.  A  portion  is  sold  for  the  United  States  markets 
^^itehall,  Burlington,  and  New  York,  &c.,  and  some  is  exported  to 
SoQth  America,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Portugal,  West  Indies, 
J^ewfoundland,  &c.  Of  course,  the  local  demand  for  Montreal,  Quebec, 
^d  other  markets  absorbs  a  portion  of  the  supply.  Of  recent  years 
^  millers  are  making  more  and  more  hard- wood  lumber,  such  as  birch, 
^le,  ash,  elm,  and  basswood,  and  also  some  hemlock. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  manufacture  of  sawn  lumber,  some  railway 
*8  are  shipped  to  the  United  States,  these  railway  ties  being  mostly 
<u  tamarack,  hemlock,  and  cedar. 

.I^ge  lots  of  hemlock  bark,  hemlock-bark  extract,  shingles,  fence- 
^^keta,  laths,  paving-blocks,  match- blocks,  &c.,  are  turned  out  and 
*JK>ed  to  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

.  "The  quantity  of  timber  now  standing  in  the  above-mentioned  territory 

^  ^ery  great,  and  more  than  I  can  attempt  to  estimate.    I  believe  the 

Jjjpply  will  hold  out  for  many  years  to  come.    I  base  my  opinion  on  a 

P^ledge  of  the  immense  extent  of  timbered  lauds  in  the  territory, 

?^  personal  conversation  with  the  most  practical  and  intelligent  of 

7?®  holders  of  the  "limits,"  and  of  those  engaged  in  cutting  and  ship- 

2^g  the  lumber,  and  from  the  fact  of  the  Saint  Maurice  territory  being 

?^  a  rough,  mountainous  district,  and  the  land  being  generaUy  of  a 

y>t  character,  uninviting  to  the  agriculturist,  and  owing  to  the  absence 

7^  lail way  communication  or  even  good  horse  roads.    It  is  extremely 

■^^likely  that  this  district  will  be  settled  by  farmers  for  many  years  to 

^^^    Of  course,  a  few  isolated  settlers,  chiefly  along  the  main  banks 

^  the  Saint  Maurice  Biver,  are  to  be  found,  and  their  number  will  in- 

^^Base  slowly.  At  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  the  choice  pine  (free  from 

hots  and  other  defects)  is  gradually  being  cut  away,  and  that  it  is  be- 

CDffling  scarcer  and  scarcer  year  by  year,  but  there  is  still  a  very  large 
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quantity  of  pine  saitable  for  general  use,  and  an  almost  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  spruce  remaining  in  the  terrij^ry. 

The  area  of  timber-producing  teiritory  may  be  given  as  extending 
from  near  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  to  about  120  miles  northward- 
Farther  north,  no  good  timber  grows  until  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  is  reached,  and  there  is  but  little  in  that  section.  I  may 
mention  that  south  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  in  my  consular  district, 
there  is  not  much  pine  remaining,  but  plenty  of  spruce,  hemlock,  tama- 
rack, &c. 

The  different  kinds  of  manufactured  lumber  proper,  invoiced  and 
shipped  through  this  consulate  for  the  United  States  during  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1885,  amounted  to  $171,223.97,  while  for  the  year 
closing  September  30,  1882,  it  amounted  to  $138,956.02,  making  an  in- 
crease during  the  past  year  of  $32,267.95.  The  falling  off  of  the  British 
market  for  the  past  year  has  been  very  marked,  I  am  unable  to  say  how 
much  less  than  usual. 

Most  of  the  leading  mills  here  were  established  in  the  interests  of  the 
English  trade,  for  furnishing  deals  to  be  resawn  and  worked  up  in  the 
European  centers.    But  this  market  had  become  overstocked. 

THE  FORGES  OF  SAINT  MAURICE  AND  BADNOB. 

Eight  miles  north  of  the  city  are  situated  the  famous  old  Saint  Mau- 
rice forges,  which  have  been  worked  with  varying  success  since  1668. 
As  far  back  as  1752  there  were  employed  at  the  Saint  Maurice  forges, 
between  two  hundred  and  tifty  and  three  hundred  men,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  these  forges  were  used  all  over  the  Dominion.    The  articles 
turned  out  were  stoves,  all  sizes,  and  various  patterns,  cooking  utensils, 
large  kettles  for  makin;::  potash  and  maple  sugar,  cast  and  wrought 
iron  work  for  the  saw-mills,  &c.,  large  quantities  of  pig  and  bar  iron  were 
also  exported  to  France,  and  later  on  to  England,  where  the  Saint  Mau- 
rice iron  was  at  once  admitted  to  compare  favorably  with  the  cast  iron 
produced  in  Europe.    Under  the  French  Government  caiinon,  shot  and 
shell  were  cast  at  these  forges.    At  an  early  day  in  the  construction  of 
railroads  in  Canada,  these  forges  turned  out  many  car- wheels,  and  in 
1851  the  car-wheels  of  this  manufactory  obtained  the  first  prize  at  the 
London  Exhibition.    As  proof  of  the  good  quality  of  these  wheels,  it 
is  said  that  some  of  them  have  been  in  constant  use  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Eailway  of  Canada  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.    Of  late  years  but  few 
railroad  car-wheels  have  been  made,  for,  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient 
capital, bad  management,  or  Yankee  grit,  they  find  it  impossible  to  com- 
pete with  the  American  manufacturers.    Ea<lnor  forges  are  fifteen  mil 
from  this  city,  in  nearly  the  same  direction  as  Saint  Maurice  forges.    The; 
are  larger  and  more  important,  and  are  operated  more  successfully.    Th^ 
Badnor  iron  products  are  well  known,  and  cannot  be  surpassed 
their  excellence.    The  mining  rights  connected  with  these  forges 
over  a  large  district  of  country,  which  also  supplies  the  necessary 
for  charcoal.    Lake  "  La  Tortus,''  which  is  situated  on  the  Badnor  Ian. 
supplies  a  large  quantity,  an  immense  deposit  of  this  valuable  min^ 
being  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  is  brought  up  by  dredgi 
Formefly  these  works  turned  out  much  pig  iron  for  the  United  Sta- 
market — as  much  as  $30,000  per  annum. 

While  these  mines  are  interesting  historically,  they  cannot  com 
with  our  American  works.    However.  I  am  of  the  opinion  thatwith 
right  kind  of  men  in  possession  and  plenty  of  money  to  command, 
could  be  worked  more  successfully  than  at  present. 
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OOHEB    DEPOSITS. 

There  are  large  deposits  of  ocher,  in  this  vicinity,  which  have  never 
been  worked  to  any  extent.  Previons  to  the  repeal  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty,  an  American  company  worked  the  ocher  fields  of  Pont  du  Lac, 
near  the  city,  bat  like  most  other  enterprises  that  have  been  started  in 
this  neighborhood,  it  became  too  feeble  to  thrive  in  the  face  of  the  small 
tarifif  that  was  placed  upon  the  article  by  our  Government. 

JAMES  M.  WILSOJ^, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate,  ^fSs^ 

Three  Rivers.  Canada.  W*^^' 


x. 
^'^  ,-.-- 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  OF  HAPLES. 

REPORT  BT  C0X8UL  HAVORWOVT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Department  of  State  certain  in- 
formation respecting  the  public  health  and  the  death  rate  of  the  city  of 
Kaples. 

Great  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  by  the  Neapolitans  at  certain 
Tei)ort6  that  have  been  spread  abroad  adverse  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  this  city  and  to  its  desirability  as  a  ])Iace  of  resort  in  winter,  reports 
which  have  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  which  have  been  productive 
of  the  result  desired  by  the  originators  thereof,  namely,  that  of  deter- 
ring foreigners  from  visiting  this  province.  To  place  before  the  De- 
"partmeut  the  truth  upon  this  subject,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  is 
the  object  of  this  dispatch. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  geographical  position  of  Naples,  little  remains 
for  me  to  say.  It  is  well  known,  that  no  city  of  Europe  has  been  more 
feyored  by  Nature  than  this ;  certainly  there  is  none  where,  during  the 
^nter  months,  such  balmy  and  invigorating  air  can  be  enjoyed,  and 
iipne  wherCii  with  reasonable  prudence  and  ordinary  common  sense,  for* 
wgners  can  enjoy  better  health,  or  if  not  better  health,  at  least  such 
*»ealth  as  they  enjoy  in  their  own  laud. 

The  reputation  for  nnhealthiness  acquired  by  Naples  within  the  past 

^fteen  years  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  perhaps  not  without  some 

foundation.    The  rate  of  mortality,  however,  is  much  higher  in  several 

S.  ^^^  great  capitals  of  Europe  than  it  is  here.    Yet  it  is  not  so  much 

^^  genial  death  rate  as  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 

?**^»  that  has  given  Naj)les  a  bad  name.    It  is  just  upon  this  point  that 

r~®  popular  error  has  arisen.    Naples  is  held  up  as  being  a  city  wherein 

?!^laiia  and  fever  are  prevalent  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  under  all 

r^^^itions,  where  the  traveler  may  see  many  of  the  greatest  beauties 

^^^  curiosities  of  nature  with  the  greatest  danger  to  his  health.    One 

?^^^le  statement,  made  by  the  Neapolitan  corresiK)udent  of  an  English 

^V^X'Dal,  has  had  much  to  do  with  deterring  foreigners  from  coming  here 

^^^  'the  usual  numbers  during  the  past  autumn.    The  rumor  was  started 

j^^t  yellow  fever  existed  at  Torre  del  Annunziata,  within  this  consular 

^^^^^isdiction.    Inquiry  was  made  by  me  as  to  the  truth  of  that  report* 

X)roved  to  be  without  further  foundation  than  this,  that  two  or  three 

the  inhabitants  ot  that  town  were  suffering  from  a  mild  attack  of  a 

-^^-''er  somewhat  analogous  to  typhoid  fever,  but  who  were,  at  the  time 

^^^  report  was  first  circulated,  already  convalescent.    There  was  no 
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recnrrence  of  tbe  malady,  and  at  present  time  the  city  of  Xapl 
its  dependencies  are  ia  a  healthy  and  satisfactory  condition. 

I  had  occasion  in  a  former  report  upon  the  health  of  this  city 
tice  the  precautions  taken  by  the  city  government  to  prevent  the 
dnction  of  anything  likely  to  produce  sickness  among  the  inhal 
tliereof.  These  precautions  are  still  observed,  and  a  quarantine 
days  is  now  in  force  upon  all  vessels  coming  l^m  Egypt. 

Of  course  the  infections  diseases  that  are  for  the  most  part  spc 
as  prevalent  here  may  be  said  to  arise  within  the  city  and  to  b 
Toked  by  local  canses.  The  diseases  classed  as  infectioas  by  the  1 
physicians  are  small-pos,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  and  I 
fevers,  diphth^a,  croup,  and  whooping-cough,  so  classided  in  a 
phlet  of  Dr.  Rafael  Seraflno,  of  this  city,  upon  the  question  of  va 
tion  in  the  province  of  Naples,  wherein  the  following  tabular  stat 
is  given,  comparing  the  rate  of  mortality  at  Naples  from  infectio 
eases  with  that  of  the  other  great  cities  of  Europe: 


Pull 

Tlnna 

St  Petanboirg 
Hnnich 


3!i.ssi  t.eoi'w. 

393,882  t.9K^. 

a,a».»iciM,e7tw.    .___     

g,BSS,>7S8S,MS<21.3.  431  2,328  B.OM 

T«a,«2i2i.Mo3a. 

387,  lU  12.e9V'B3- 

isa,  000 


*  II 


,  «4T  U.  174  S.  13  Vl  U 
58       I51LSl|0.tf 


Upon  the  basis  of  the  above  figures  it  is  possible  to  affirm  thatNi 
when  compared  with  the  twelve  cities  placed  in  tbe  above  table,  is 
to  be  in  the  same  condition  as  Milan  with  respect  to  the  mortahte 
ingfrom  smallpox,  and  to  come  immediately  after  Turin  and  B 
while,  in  the  scale  of  mortality  arising  from  infectiuus  diseases,  it 
pies  the  fourth  place,  all  of  which  signifies  that  it  is  in  a  healthie 
dition  than  the  other  eight  cities,  the  most  important  of  Europe. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  London,  which  is  in  the  be«t  < 
tion,  when  the  total  death  rate  i>er  thousand  inhabitants  is  conw 
falls  to  the  seventh  place  in  infectious  diseases,  and  to  the  ele 
when  tbe  death  rate  from  infectious  diseases  is  calculated  upon  tl 
erage  per  one  hundred  deaths.  Hence,  we  may  conclude  thatati 
deaths  do  occur  from  other  causes  than  infections  diseaaes ;  yi 
contrary  is  often  asserted. 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  what  I  have  said  apon  the  reiU 
healthy  condition  of  this  city  that  persons  may  come  here  and  oi 
what  in  their  own  land  they  would  deem  imprudences.  The  BUn> 
shonld  be  observed  here  at  all  times  as  in  their  own  land,  and  pi 
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rly  in  winter,  when  the  mildness  of  the  climate  seduces  people  into 
oing  about  improperly  protected.  In  summer  the  city  is  almost  free 
rom  parties  of  foreign  visitors,  ^hose  who  do  come  pass  away  rapidly, 
iBce  in  a  while  leaving  a  member  thereof  sick  and  exhausted  from 
)verwork,  not  attributable  to  climate  or  snrrouudings,  but  to  his  own 
thoughtlessness.  In  winter  the  same  thing  occurs ;  cases  of  sickness  of 
greater  severity  are  developed  from  the  same' causes ;  death  sometimes 
ensues ;  the  survivors  leave  the  city  with  bitter  criticisms  upon  the  cli- 
inate,  and  with  anything  but  pleasant  recollections  of  the  place,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  profound  ignorance  of  their  own  folly  during  their  so- 
journ. 

FRANK  G.  HAUGHWOUT, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

KapleSy  DecembeTj  1883. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  VAN  CAMP,  OF  LEVUKA, 

^inmcan  lumber. — From  American  ports  I  have  but  to  note  the  ar- 
^^  at  Levuka  of  the  barkentine  Kate  Flickenger,  Captain  Young, 
^fh  a  cargo  of  timber  for  the  local  building  firm  of  Wilson  &  Murchie. 
-fke  vessel  was  from  Port  Townsend,  and  arrived  here  after  a  fair  pas- 
^,  on  the  2oth  of  January.  The  deck  portion  of  the  cargo,  which  was 
^third  of  the  whole  or  more,  was  discharged  in  Levuka,  and  the  bal- 
^  taken  to  Tura.  The  Kate  Flickenger  was  the  deepest  laden  tim- 
^8hip  that  ever  came  to  this  port.  As  she  entered  she  appeared  to 
^  a  solid  block  of  timber  fully  half  way  up  her  lower  masts.  Very  lit- 
le  delay  occurred  before  she  commenced  discharging,  and  thus  the  work 
roit  on  with  most  commendable  dispatch.  This  supply  seemed  to  meet 
0  imniediate  demands,  as  a  brigantine,  the  Gleaner,  from  New  Zealand, 
^  a  hke  carga  arriving  a  few  hours  later,  lay  here  several  days  be- 
etle the  owner  of  the  stuff  could  get  an  offer  ibr  it,  and  eventually  it  was 
litposed  of  at  a  loss.  The  builders  at  our  new  capital  are  beginning  to 
experience  a  slackness,  all  pressing  wants  in  the  way  of  residences  hav- 
ing been  met.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  complete  cessation ;  but 
k«  accepting  of  a  contract  to  erect  a  house  on  the  builder's  own  terms 
^  BO  longer  solicited  as  a  favor. 

SMigar  and  sugar  mills. — ^The  new  local  euterpiisein  connection  with  the 
f^niacture  of  sugar  continues  vigorous,  and  there  are  projects  on  foot 
^'erecting  mills  wherever  there  is  ^ood  available  land  for  cane-grow- 
^«  Fiji  can  boast  at  the  present  day  some  half  score  of  sugar  mills, 
W  §ome  one  or  two  of  them  are  second  to  none  in  size  and  power,  ana 
^  general  turn  out  of  sugar  has  become  an  important  increment  to  the 
'•'goes  of  our  outward-bound  mail  steamships.  Judging  from  the 
^>l|e  ittders  in  the  hands  of  the  mill-owners,  and  the  well  authenticated 
•ports  which  reach  us  from  time  to  time,  Fiji  sugars  must  already 
'ive  great  command  of  the  Australian  and  the  New  Zealand  markets. 
tkiok  I  need  not  say  that  the  local  article  has  long  since  virtually 
lAided  foreign  sugars  from  the  list  of  our  imports. 
Implantations. — China  no  longer  has  (he  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade; 
eftish  India  has  during  some  years  past  been  an  intelligent  and  fairly 
aeeiMliil  rival  of  hers,  but  now  Fiji  throws  down  the  gauntlet  at  the 


which  recommends  the  article  favorably  to  the  dealers,  is  not 
This,  however,  is  a  defect  which  better  experieuce  will  ren 
with  a  more  brisk  demaod  for  coffees  than  has  been  prevailii 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  coU'ee  {p'owing  will  be  one  of  the  1 
indnstries  of  Fiji. 

Fruitgrowing. — Planters,  both  white  and  native,  have  of  late 
ing  their  attention  very  mucb  to  fruit-throwing,  and  no  steamf 
our  ports  for  the  neighboring  colouics  witLout  taking  frnit  as  ] 
cargo.  Ihe  fruit  sliipped  is  principally  bananas  and  pinea[ 
produets  being  of  a  very  tine  and  much  sought  for  descripti( 
from  10  inclies  to  a  foot  long  are  acomoiOD  production  here, 
lemons,  limes,  and  other  such  common  tropical  fruits  are  almc 
articles  of  export.  Taking  into  consideration  that  the  lime  is 
keeping  fniit,  and  that  countless  bushels  of  it  can  be  obtaioe 
cost,  I  am  surprised  that  no  one  has  taken  up  the  preparatit 
Juice  for  exportation.  It  has,  however,  been  noted  that,  s 
produces  sugar,  fruit  preserving,  as  anindustry,  should  receive 

Copra. — The  old  copra  industry  still  maintains  a  foremost 
it  supplies  the  outward  cargoes  of  nearly  all  the  large  saili 
Tisiting  our  ports.  Indeed  the  harbor  of  Levuka  is  seldom 
vessel  or  two  of  this  description  waiting  their  turn  to  be  fllle 
stocks  accumulated  in  the  shippers'  stores.  Nearly  all  the  v 
mn  the  cargoes  of  copra  from  here  are  German  and  Nom 
export  trade  in  the  article  being  almost  entirely  in  Germ 
Many  of  the  white  planters  are  enlarging  on  this  indnstry  vei; 
as  extensive  areas  of  youug  trees  have  commeuced  to  yield  I 
hut  the  native  Fijians  are  so  hampered  and  fettered  by  ordii 
official  exactions  that  any  progress  on  their  part  is  quite 
qiiestioD.  One  of  the  clauses  in  the  "  native  labor  ordioaoc 
and  put  in  force  hut  a  few  months  ago  only,  provides  that  i 
works  for  a  white  man  any  i>eriod  over  a  month  continnoosl; 
at  the  end  of  his  term  of  employment  return  to  his  town 
work  for  his  matagali  or  tribe  for  a  like  period  for  uothiog.    '. 
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Eurrieanes. — Our  hurricane  season,  which  extends  over  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year,  is  drawing  to  a  close  without  onr  having  experienced 
any  very  bad  weather  in  this  group  other  than  that  the  present  summer 
has  been  a  particularly  hot  one,  causing  the  skin  disorder  of  <' prickly- 
heat '^  to  be  very  general  among  both  young  and  old.    We  have  had,  too, 
a  few  very  heavy  and  protracted  rainfalls,  which  Hooded  our  creeks  and 
rivers  and  did  some  damage  to  property*.    In  the  early  part  of  February 
and  daring  three  days  a  strong  gale  blew  from  the  north,  and  necessi- 
tated the  striking  of  topmasts  and  riding  with  both  bowers  down  on  the 
part  of  the  shipping  in  our  harbors.    Two  vessels  parted  their  cables, 
Imt  having  daylight  they  were  so  handled  as  to  escape  damage.    Most 
of  the  bread-fruit  trees  were  ^tripped,  and  after  the  gale  had  subsided 
the  hills  of  Ovalan  wore  an  appearance  as  if  a  hot  blast  had  swept  over 
them.  The  island  of  Ban,  being  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  gale,  was 
Bearly  laid  in  ruins,  while  about  the  same  period  the  island  of  Kotnma, 
some  300  miles  northeast  of  Fiji,  was  almost  devasted.    It  is  estimated 
that  it  will  take  this  island  two  years  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  this 
hurricane.    As  a  rule,  the  labor-recruiting  vessels  do  not  go  out  at  this 
jeason.    Owing,  however,  to  the  large  demand  for  labor  and  the  very 
inadequate  supply,  the  rule  in  the  present  season  has  been  departed  from, 
hat  no  disaster  has  been  reported  as  a  consequence. 

A.  VANOAMP, 

Consul. 
UmrKD  States  Consulate, 

Levuka^  March  17, 1884. 


EXPLOBATIOH  OF  THE  PILCOMATO. 

^^JtlBT  MINISTER  GIBBS,  OF  LA  PAZ,  BOLIVIA,  OF  THE  EXPLORATION  ACROSS 
THE  OR  AN  OHACO,  FROM  BOLIVIA  TO  ASUNCION.  PARAQUAT, 

^or  many  years,  during  Spanish  colonial  times,  and  since  the  exist- 
^  of  this  republic,  it  has  been  the  dream  of  science,  geography, 
^gioug  missions,  and  venture,  to  explore  from  the  province  of  Tarija 
^  soQthem  part  of  Bolivia,  across  the  Gran  Chaco,  in  a  southeast 
^'ection  to  Paraguay. 

%  examining  any  first-class  library  map  it  will  be  seen  that  an  immense 
witoiy  of  over  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude  and  four  of  longitude  is 
U^ttiOQt  marks  of  towns,  and  comparatively  unknown.    It  is  marked 

^Gran  Chaco,''  as  being  unexplored. 

Xr.  Martin  de  Moussey,  the  French  geographer,  says : 

/^  Grsn  Chaco  in  an  immense  territory  of  over  25,000  square  leagnes,  situated 
J^teen  the  eighth  and  thirtieth  degrees  of  latitude  sonth :  bounded  on  the  south  by 
j^iiTsr  Jaramento,  on  the  east  by  the  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay,  and  on  the  west 
V  tbe  Aodean  Plateau. 

^t  was  said  to  be  partly  inhabited  by  savages,  who  roamed  in  nomadic 
^^Mb,  living  on  vegetable  products,  game,  and  fish  and  turtle  from 
j^  livers.  Many  military  and  scientific  expeditions  had  miserably 
^ded;  some  by  the  hands  of  the  savages,  others  under  the  deadly  in- 
"Qioiee  of  the  climate;  some  lost  in  the  numerous  deserts  and  jungles; 
Wdle  many  returned,  for  dififerent  reasons,  convinced  of  the  impossibil- 
%of  orossing  the  plains,  woods,  and  marshes,  or  of  studying  the  un- 
iDown  lands. 

Ffnally,  an  expedition  left  Tarija  on  the  6th  of  July  last,  and  arrived 
it  AaancioD,  Paraguay,  November  12,  all  well,  without  losing  a  single  per- 
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SOD.  This  has  been  the  cause  of  gratification  to  the  Government,  and 
I  inclose  a  translation  of  an  article  from  the  Government  organ  here. 

The  expedition  left  Tarija  and  went  in  an  east-southeast  direction  to 
Oaiza,  in  latitude  22^.  Caiza  is  a  frontier  town  on  the  east,  in  Bolivia, 
and  the  last  settlement  of  the  whites.  From  this  place  it  was,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  unknown  territory.  They  went  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
an  Indian  settlement  called  Igmopetit,  but  in  old  Jesuit  missionary 
maps  it  is  named  Santa  Barbara.  Here  the  expedition  left  men,  arms, 
tools,  and  munitions,  forming  a  port  and  giving  it  the  name  of  <'  Cre- 
mieux,"  in  honor  of  the  French  naval  officer  who  had  charge  of  a  Boliv- 
ian expedition,  and  was  massacred  in  April,  1882,  with  all  of  his  com- 
panions, by  the  savages  Tobas  or  Tupietes.  From  Cremieux  they  went 
southeast  to  another  Indian  settlement,  ^^  Cavago  Eepote,"  now  named 
Port  "  Quijano,"  in  honor  of  the  present  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
who  is  the  principal  promoter  of  the  expedition.    Thence  to  Piguando, 

also  known  by  the  name  Bello ,  now  named  Port  "  Campero,''  in 

honor  of  the  President  of  the  republic.  In  these  places  garrisons  were 
established  and  troops  left  with  all  necessaries.  From  this  place  they 
went  in  a  southeast  direction  to  Asuncion. 

As  expeditions  have  started  from  both  sides,  Paraguay  and  Bolivia, 
all  failing,  this  has  been  considered  quite  a  triumph.  Wheji  details  are 
published,  if  I  am  here,  1  will  try  and  send  a  copy  to  the  Department. 

By  examining  any  good  map,  in  about  latitude  27^  south,  longitnde 
67°  west,  the  city  of  Tucuman,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  will  be  found. 
The  Argentines  have  a  railway  that  runs  from  Bosario,  on  the  Parana 
Eiver.  This  road  is  very  important,  tapping  the  best  provinces  of  the 
Bepublic,  and  they  are  now  pushing  it  on  to  Salta,  direct  north  of  Tu- 
cuman, some  three  degrees,  or  about  latitude  24P  south,  and  it  is  the 
intention  to  push  on  to  the  frontier,  province  of  Coucepciou,  in  Bolivia, 
a  great  agricultural  and  mining  country.  This  path,  explored  fix>m 
Tarija  to  Asuncion,  is  in  a  direct  southeast  direction,  and  much  shorter, 
striking  the  navigable  Paraguay  some  eight  degrees  of  latitude  north 
of  Bosario. 

EICHARD  GIBBS. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

La  PaZy  Boliviaj  December  31, 1883. 
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[Traoslated  from  £1  Comerico  of  La  Pas.] 

The  last  mail  from  the  south  has  brought  interesting  det«il8  of  the  arriyal  of  the 
Pilcomayo  expedition  at  Asuncion,  in  Paraguay,  which  we  hasten  to  place  befbre  our 
readers  from  notes  that  have  been  given  us  at  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and  also 
copies  from  La  Nacion  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  members  of  the  expedition  were  composed  of  Dr.  Daniel  Campos,  govemment 
representative ;  Col.  Miguel  Estensorio,  secretary ;  M.  Thouar,  Frencn  engineer ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Pareja,  military  commander;  Lieut.  Col.  JuanBalza,  second;  yari- 
ous  subaltern  officers,  150  soldiers,  and  five  females,  who  voluntarily  joined  the  expedi- 
tion to  follow  their  husbands.  Of  the  troops,  75  infantry  of  the  army,  and  75  National 
Guai*ds,  volunteer  from  Tarija. 

The  expedition  left  Tarija,  crossing  the  Chaco,  keeping  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Pilcomayo;  arrived  at  Barranquerita  (villa  de  San  Pedro)  in  good  order  November 
12,  not  losing  a  man  or  having  any  sickness;  being  sixty-nve days  on  the  route,  and 
the  last  fifteen  days  the  expeditionists  subsisted  on  mule  meat,  their  pioviaiona  being 
exhausted. 

The  Tobas,  Cborotis,  Matacos,  Guisnayos  and  other  tribes  received  the  einedition 
while  crossing  the  country  in  a  hospitable  and  pacific  manner.  Only  the  nvoeioos 
Tnpietas,  in  great  numbers,  tried  to  obstruct  the  expedition,  but  after  a  combat  of 
two  hoars,  in  which  the  Indiana  muttered  heavy  losses,  were  thoroaghly  defeated. 
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Tbe  chiefs  of  the  expedition  entered  into  Asiinciou  of  Paraguay  the  same  day» 
l^ovember  12,  and  were  received  with  extreme  cordiality  by  the  President,  General 
Caballero,  and  hij4  cabinet. 

The  Pirapo,  Paraguayan  gun-boat,  left  the  following  day  for  Barranqnerita,  where 
the  expeditionary  division  band  remained,  and  returned  with  them  on  the  14th. 
This  was  a  day  or  jubilee  in  Asuncion.  Government  and  people  showed  the  expedi- 
tioniits  every  kind  of  affection,  admiration,  and  enthnsiasm. 

LaBeforma,  of  that  capital,  with  joyful  comment**,  speaks  of  the  realization  of  the 
undertaking  initiated  the  latt-er  part  of  lr^48,  during  the  administration  of  General 
Ballivian,  who  sent  the  expedition  of  General  Margarifia,  followed  by  that  of  Van 
Niral,  and  others  equally  fruitless,  and  ends  the  article  dedicated  to  the  expedition- 
ists as  follows : 

"We  salute  the  heroic  band  which  has  just  crowned  themselves  with  a  diadem  of 
s  most  noble  triumph,  opening  up  a  new  path  to  progress  and  prosperity  for  both 
toontnes,  and  we  hope  that  its  valiant  members,  of  which  it  is  composed,  will  rest 
▼ith  satisfaction  in  our  society,  after  the  pains  and  labors  through  wnich  they  have 
ptsseil.  to  gain  a  just  and  legitimate  glorv/' 

Oar  legation  in  Buenos  Ayres,  so  worthily  filled  by  the  Illustrious  and  patriotio 
situen,  Santiago  Vaca  Gnzm^,  has  behaved  ou  this  occasion,  as  on  others,  with  all 
due  earefulness.  As  soon  as  he  heard^of  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  Paraguay 
bsiemitted  the  sum  of  $10,000,  and  a  letter  of  credit  for  a  larger  amount,  if  it  was  nee- 
Msary,  to  return  to  Bolivia. 

The  Government  on  its  part  had  previously  dictated  and  repeated  for  this  purpose 
TarioQ8  instructions  to  the  legation  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  to  the  prefect  at 
Tuila  for  remission  of  money  and  means  for  the  expedition. 

When  rested  from  their  fatigues,  and  their  wants  provided  for,  they  will  take  a 
itsAmerforRosario  and  there  take  the  rail  for  Tucumau  to  return  to  Tar\ja. 

The  uitelligent  engineer,  Mr.  A.  Thouur,  who  filled  a  most  important  part  in  this 
>|cpedition,  will  go  to  Buenos  Ayres,  from  whence  he  proposes  to  return  to  Bolivia 
J^  Magellan  Straits,  promising  to  publish  as  soon  as  convenient  a  full  description  of 
<^Toyage,  with  notes,  maps,  and  scientific  observations. 

Again,  we  congratulate  the  fortunate  expeditionists  of  the  PilcomaycK  the  nation^ 
*Dd  the  administration  of  General  Campero  for  the  brilliant  success  or  the  under- 
l^g,  which,  in  the  words  of  Sefior  Guzman,  "  From  the  conquest  up  to  the  present 
n  is  the  first  that  has  been  victorious,  which  places  the  Paraguay  and  the  Plate  in 
eommonication  with  the  heart  of  Bolivia.  A  new  route  is  opened  to  commerce  and 
lodostry,  and  brings  into  an  intimate  sisterhood  three  countries  that  only  a  few  years 
•80  liYed  nearly  unknown  to  each  other. ** 
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REPORT  BT  CONSUL  FIGELMEST. 

1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  colonial  customs 
ordinance  for  the  year  1884,  authorizing  the  duties  to  be  levied  by  tax. 

PH.  FIGELMESY, 

ConHiL 
UNITED  States  Consulate, 

Demeraraj  January  19, 1884. 


BRITISH  GUIANA. 
Colonial  Duties  of  Customs  Ordinance,  No.  1,  1884. 

[Collated  with  the  oflOiciAl  record.] 

WliBieat  it  is  expedient  that  a  portion  of  tbe  supplies  Decessaiy  to  defray  the  annnal 
5^<Miisl  erpenditnre  should  be  raised  by  duties  of  customs,  and  that  the  same  should 
^isiiiedy  leyied,  and  collected  by  ordinance :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  his  excel- 
j^  thegoyemor  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
^BtUt  of  policy  thereof  and  of  the  financial  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
W  eokniy  in  eombined  conrt  assembled,  as  fcdlows : 

I.  There  ahall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid  the  several  duties,  as  the  same 

iftnqpeetilTely  set  forth  in  figures  iu  the  schedule  herein  contained,  upon  all  ffoods^ 

IttML  and  merchandise  enumerated  in  the  said  schedule,  which  shall  be  imported  into 

iMuk  GvAMUk,  or  taken  out  of  bond  for  consumption  in  the  colony,  on  and  after  tho 

il||^Ue«nth  day  of  Jannnry,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four. 
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SCHEDULK  OF  DUTIES 

Payable  on  articles  imported  or  taken  out  of  bond  for  coneumption  on  and  afitr  ikt  18U  A 

of  January  J  1884. 

Arrowroot,  per  pound |0  0( 

Bacon,  per  ponnd (K 

Bread,  navy  biscuit  or  crackers,  or  other  kinds,  per  100  pounds 5( 

Bricks,  per  1,000 % 

Buckets  and  pails  of  all  kinds,  per  dozen 9S 

Butter,  per  pound *- 08 

Candles,  tallow,  per  ponnd 0] 

Candles,  spermaceti,  wax,  adamantine,  hydraulic  press  composition,  or  any 

other  than  simple  tallow,  per  pound 0^ 

Cheese,  per  pound ,...  (fe 

Chocolate,  including  all  kinds  of  prepared  cocoa,  per  pound C 

Cifi^ars,  and  cigarettes,  per  pound ; 1  ^ 

Clapboards,  per  1,000 1  ^ 

Coals,  per  hogshead,  including  the  packages ^ 

Coals,  loose,  per  ton , a 

CoGoa(raw),  per  ponnd C 

Coffee,  per  pound C 

Confection ei^,  including  sweetened  preserves,  per  pound O 

Cordage,  including  gasketing,  per  112  pounds 1  O 

Com,  per  bnshel 1 

Com  brooms,  per  dozen si 

Commeal  and  oatmeal,  per  100  pounds fli 

Dogs,  per  h«ad 5  O 

Donkeys,  per  head 1  O 

Fish,  dried,  per  112  pounds 6 

Fish,  pickled: 

Salmon,  per  barrel  of  200  pounds %  ^ 

Mackerel,  per  barrel  of  200  pounds 1  ^ 

And  all  other  sorts,  per  barrel  of  200  pounds ^ 

Fish,  smoked,  per  pound • 

Flour,  of  all  d^criptions,  per  barrel  of  196  pounds 1  ^ 

Ganje,  per  pound S  J 

Ginger  (raw),  per  pound « 

Grain  of  every  description  not  otherwise  specified,  and  every  kind  of  beans; 

peas  and  pulse  of  every  description  and  every  kind,  and  whether 

whole  or  split,  per  bushel ^ 

Ground  feed,  middlings,  shorts,  and  bran,  per  bushel ^ 

Gunpowder  admitted  by  the  controller  of  customs  as  blasting  gunpowder,  per 

pound < 

Gunpowder,  all  other  kinds,  per  pound 1 

Hams,  and  all  other  dried  or  smoked  meats,  and  including  saosages  other  than 

in  tins,  per  pound C 

Hay,  per  100  pounds H 

Hoops,  wood,  i)er  1,000 1  ^ 

Hoops,  iron,  per  112  pounds f0 

Horses,  stallions  under  fourteen  and  a  half  hands  in  height,  each 100  ^ 

All  other  horses,  per  head 7# 

*Lnmber,  of  all  kinds,  per  1,000  feet,  board  meaaare ..•..••••  f  ^ 

Malt  liquor,  in  wood,  per  hogshead 6# 

Malt  liquor,  in  bottles,  per  dozen  quarts ^ 

Malt  liquor,  in  bottles,  i>er  dozempints tf 

Matches,  per  gross  of  boxes,  containing  each  at  the  rate  of  100  matcheSyif  in 

packages  containing  not  less  than  lOgroas # 

Matches^  per  gross  of  boxes,  each  box  containing  at  the  rate  of  100  matchee  if 

in  packages  containing  less  than  10  gross V 

Match-splints,  per  case,  each  case  containing  equal  to  10  gross  of  matches  of 

the  ordinary  length ....•..•.—  Jj 

Mules,  per  head.. 6  J   , 

Muskets,  ffuns,  and  fowling  pieces,  each Sj   < 

Oats,  per  bushel J  \ 

Opium,  charas,  or  bhang,  per  pound %m 

Oils  (other  than  gasoline,  when  admitted  with  the  sanction  of  the  gorecMr  \ 
and  court  of  policy)  which  give  off  an  inflammable  vapor  at  a  teiapentut 
of  less  than  73^  F.,  as  ascertained  by  the  test  which  is  eetabliaheoiii  B^|p* 

land  by  the  42d  and  43d  Victoria,  cap.  47,  per  gidlon • C ....  S  H 

*  Spruce  and  white  pine  \\im\iei  eubjeot  to  a  deduction  of  5  per 
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Oils,  all  other,  inclnding  gasoline,  when  admitted  \^th  the  sanction  of  the 
governor  and  court  of  policy  (tsstsential,  i)erlumed,  and  castor  oil  excepted), 

per  gallon f  0  20 

Paints  of  all  kinds,  per  112  pounds .* 25 

i'epper,  i)er  pound 01 

PercQssion  caps,  per  100 04 

Pi«toIs,  including  revolvers,  each 10  00 

Pitch,  per  barrel 50 

Ric€,  per  100  pounds 25 

Rosin,  per  barrel 50 

Sa^,  pBr  pound OOJ 

Shingles,  of  all  kinds,  per  1,000 50 

ShooiH,  per  pack 08 

Shot,  per  pound 02 

SUtes,  per  1,000 1  00 

Snnfli  per  pound 75 

Soap,  other  than  perfumery,  per  pound 00^ 

Spirits,  or  strong  water,  of  all  sorts,  not  sweetened,  not  exceeding  the  strength 
of  proof  by  Sykes'  hydrometer,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  ^eater 
strength  of  proof  and  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  one  gallon,  at 

per  gallon 2  50 

Sweetened  spirits,  liquors^  bitters  and  cordials,  at  per  gallon 2  50 

Spirits,  the  following  perfumed,  viz :  Cologne  water,  Florida  water,  bay  rum, 

and  bay  water,  at  per  gallon 1  00 

Staves  and  head! ncs,  white  oak,  per  1,000 2  00 

Staves  of  every  otner  description,  per  1,000 1  50 

fiogar,  per  pound 04 

Tir,  per  barrel 50 

Tapioca,  per  pound OOJ 

Tea,  per  pound 12 

*Tobacco,  in  leaf,  if  in  packages  nut  less  than  a  hogshead  of  800  pounds,  x^r 

mod 30 

|Tobacco,  do.,  if  in  smaller  packR;j^es,  per  pound 45 

*Tol»acco,  manufactured  (cigars,  cigarettes,  and  snuff  excepted),  per  pound.  45 

Tobacco-pipes  (clay),  per  gross 1  00 

*^&gQe6,  pickled,  dried,  or  smoked,  per  pound 02 

Jj'pentine,  crude,  per  gallon 50 

*!^ntine,  spirits  of,  per  gallon 18 

^*nii])h,  not  containing  alcohol  or  spirits,  per  gallon 18 

^vnish,  containing  any  quantity  or  alcohol  or  spirits,  i)er  gallon 2  00 

*^UM),  red,  admitted  by  the  comptroller  of  customs  as  claret  or  tarragona  and 
the  declared  valae  of  wnich  shall  be  any  sum  not  exceeding  two  dol- 
lars a  gallon — 
If  in  woo^  and  containing  less  than  33  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit  as  veri- 
fied by  dykes'- hydrometer,  at  per  gallon  50 

If  bottled,  per  dosen  quarts 72 

If  bottled,  per  dozen  pints 36 

^JQe,  of  all  other  descriptions,  bottled,  per  dozen  quarts 2  00 

21^  of  all  other  descriptions,  bottled,  per  dozen  pints 1  00 

^m.  of  all  other  descriptions,  in  wood,  per  gallon 80 

^  at  these  rates  apon  any  greater  or  less  quantity  of  such  goods,  wares,  and 
•ydiMidiae.  respectively. 

^  Upon  all  other  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  not  herein  enumerated,  which 
^"^  oe  imported  or  taken  out  of  bond  on  and  after  the  eighteenth  day  of  Jann- 
f^t  ODe  thoaaand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four,  there  shall  be  raised,  levied,  col- 

1^^,  and  paid,  during  the  period  aforesaid,  an  ad  valorem  duty  at  the  rate  of  seven 

^eentnm,  or  seven  dollars  npon  every  one  hundred  dollars,  of  the  value  of  such 
P^  wares,  and  merchandise  at  the  place  of  shipment:  Provided,  That  the  foUow- 
^  irtieles  snail  be  exempt  from  duties : 

.   ,  80HEDULB  OF  BXRMPTIONS. 

^iti&al  charcoal. 

^ftfelet  paised  by  the  customs  authorities  as  the  personal  baggage  of  passengers 

I^Mving  In  the  colony  from  abroad. 

94  piekded,  dried,  or  smoked. 

gwen  stone  and  road  metal  of  any  description. 

Mimi  and  coin. 

Wb,  cows,  calves,  heifers,  steers,  and  oxen. 

'Doty  on  tobacco  to  be  paid  on  the  weight  thereof,  being  certified,  either  by  a 
•vorn  we^jlier  and  ganger  or  otherwise,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  comptroller  of  co- 
'Mdal  onetoms. 

818  ]fAY 11 
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Cotton  seeds. 

Fire-engiDes.  ^ 

Fresh  fish  and  turtle. 

Fresh  meat«. 

Fruits,  vegetables,  and  ground  provisions,  not  enumerated. 

Goods,  stores,  arms,  and  ammunition,  imported  by  order  of  the  executive  g 
ment. 

Hogs  and  pigs  of  every  description. 

Horses,  baggage,  and  furniture  of  officers  in  Her  Majesty's  naval  and  militai 
ices. 

Ice. 

Lard. 

Lime,  including  the  packages  in  which  it  is  contained. 

Machinery  and  apparatus  for  electric  li^ht. 

Machinerj^,  comprising  the  following :  Machinery  employed  in  the  drainage  c 
or  in  mining  operations,  or  in  the  manufacture  or  ))reparation  of  the  produce 
materials,  or  in  the  manufacture  or  preparation  of  manures,  whether  import 
sale  or  on  private  account ;  also  machinery  and  implements  intended  for 
works,  tanks  and  lamp-posts,  with  their  appurtenances;  paving  and  curb 
and  draining  pipes,  imported  by  the  mayor  and  town  council  of  Georgetowr 
the  board  of  superintendence  of  New  Amsterdam ;  also  machinery,  retorts,  g: 
ters,  and  pipes  imported  for  the  construction  of  gas-works  in  this  colony :  mac 
and  apparatus  imported  for  electric  lighting;  k>comotive  engines;  railway 
machinery  for  steamboats,  saw-mills,  and  foundries ;  steam  boilers  of  every  d 
tion ;  steam-boiler  plates  and  tubes ;  all  pans,  teaches, '  tanks,  and  other 
used  exclusivel}'^  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  or  for  the  storage  or  supply  of  ^ 
locks  or  sluices  for  sea  defenses  or  water  supply ;  iron  cane  punts,  iron  bi 
grating  bars ;  tile  and  brick  making  machinery  ;  and  articles  imported  for  t 
of  the  pilot  service  of  the  colony. 

Manures,  including  nitrate  of  so<la,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  whiting. 

Molasses. 

Materials  and  church  furniture  which  may  be  specially  imported  for  any  pi 
worship  of  the  Christian  religion  in  this  colony. 

Packages  in  which  goods  are  iniporte<l  (except  trunks  and  cannisters  and  exoep 
heads  and  puncheons  not  containing  lime  or  coals). 

Patterns  or  samples. 

Pork,  admitted  by  the  comptroller  of  customs  as  pickled. 

Poultry. 

Printed  books  not  subject  to  duty  under  ordinance  No.  14  of  the  year  1851. 

Printing  presses  and  types,  printing  paper  and  printing  ink,  imported  by  or  direo 
the  conductor  of  any  newspaper  or  printing  establiSimeut  for  the  exclusive  P' 
of  being  used  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  trade. 

Provisions  and  stores  of  every  description  imported  by  Her  Majesty's  Govenuni 
the  use  of  Her  Mf^esty's  land  and  sea  forces. 

Salt. 

Sewing-machines. 

Sheep. 

Specimens  illustrative  of  natural  history ;  garden  seeds,  bulbs,  and  roots. 

Steam-plows,  steam-diggers,  and  steam -dredgers. 

Telegraph  instruments  and  other  materials  imported  by  telegraph  companies  ant 
essary  for  the  use  and  construction  of  their  works,  offices,  and  stations  ii 
colony. 
Uniforms,  arms,  ammunition,  accouterment'S,  and  prizes  imported  by  and  for  H 
of  Her  Majesty's  land  or  sea  forces  or  of  the  colonial  militia  or  any  volunteer 
or  rifle  association  sanctioned  by  the  governor. 

Wines,  spirituous  liquors,  and  stores  imported  by  and  for  the  use  of  the  governs 

3.  The  provisions  of  ordinance  No.  16  of  the  year  1^54,  which  relate  to  the  ^ 
housing  of  goods  shall  not  be  applicable  to  gunpowder  iinported  during  the  ood 
ance  of  this  ordinance ;  and  the  duty  on  all  such  such  gunpowder  shiQl  be  paii 
mediately  on  importation. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  trade  of  the  colony  with  other  oOBirf 
parties  ex]>ortiiig  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  on  which  duties  shall  have  bed 
under  and  by  virtue  of  this  onl  nance,  or  any  other  ordinance,  shall  be  entitbi 
drawback  of  duties  on  such  goixls,  wares,  and  merchandise  at  and  alter  the  nM 
amounts  levied  and  paid  on  such  goods;  and  the  mode,  manner,  and  timeofeUi 
such  drawback  shall  be  Kiibjt^ct  to  the  provisions  of  ordinance  No.  16  of  the  yetf ' 
and  every  other  ordinance  that  may  be  hereafter  passed  by  the  govemori  wttk 
advice  and  consent  of  the  court  of  i>olicy,  regulating  drawbacks :  Provided,  all 
that  no  drawback  shall  be  allowed  on  any  wine  or  roirituoas  liquor  or  fUffl 
which  shall  be  exported  from  the  colony  at  any  time  during  the  oontiniuuiM  d 
ordinance. 
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5.  Every  contractor  with  Her  Majesty's  Governmeut  for  any  Bcrvico  of  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  regnlar  troops  stationed  in  BritiHh  Guiana  shall  bo  entitled  to  receive  back 
theaoiouut  of  doty  paid  on  materials  orsunplies  fnrniHhed  under  his  contract  for  the 
service  of  such  troops:  Provided,  always,  that  due  proof  he  made  of  the  i);iymentsof 
sach  duties  and  tliart  the  nature  and  quantities  of  the  materials  of  supplies  hirnisheil 
under «u*h  contract  be  duly  certiticHl  by  the  olWcer  commanding  th«  tnKjps. 

6.  All  moneys  payable  or  leviable  under  and  by  virtne  of  this  ordinance  (unless  their 
collectiou  be  otherwise  specially  provided  for)  shall  be  jmid  to  the  colonial  receiver 
general  or  assistant  receiver  general. 

7.  Whenever  the  duties  upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  or  taken  out 
of  boud  for  consumption  in  the  colony  ))ayable  by  any  one  person  or  linn  at  any  one 
time  shall  amount  to  or  exceed  the  sum  of  ^100,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  olonial  re- 
ceiver general  or  assistant  receiver  general  to  take  the  joint  and  several  promissory 
note  of  any  such  person  or  firm,  and  of  some  other  good  and  sufficient  pei'son  or  per- 
MOi),  for  the  payment  of  such  dnties,  payable  thirty  days  after  the  date  th^'reof ;  and 
every  party  to  any  such  promissory  note  shall  be  deemed  to  be  and  shall  be  held  liable 
in  every  respect  as  a  principal  debtor,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  any  proceeding 
opon  any  such  promissory  note  at  the  instance  of  the  colonial  receiver  {general  or 
Mittaot  receiver  general ;  and  it  shall  not  be  competent  to  any  party  in  any  such 
proceediug  to  set  up  any  defense  other  than  might  be  set  up  by  a  principal  debtor. 

t$.  In  ddtault  of  payment,  when  due  or  demanded,  of  any  of  the  taxes  or  dues  im- 
Pfwed  by  this  ordinance,  or  of  any  promissory  note  allowed  by  this  ordinance  to  be 
giren  for  duties,  the  same,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from 
the  date  when  the  same  became  due  and  payable,  when  otherwise  not  specially  pro- 
vided for.  shall  be  enforced  antl  recovered  by  the  colonial  receiver  general  or  assistant 
frwivor  ^reneral  by  parate  execution. 

9.  No  moneys  levied,  collected,  or  received  under  the  provisions  of  this  onliuance 
"Mil  be  expimded  for  any  puri>ose  whatever  not  sanctioned  by  ordinance,  unless  the 
i&OQeya  received  have  been  appropriated  by  an  annual  ordinance  of  this  court. 

10.  All  duties  of  customs  shall  be  raised,  levied,  and  collected  subject  to  the  pro- 
visionu  of  any  ordinance  now  in  force  or  which  may  hereafter  bo  passed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  court  of  policy,  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
''tiogthe  collection  of  the  colonial  customs. 

.11.  The  duties  of  customs  imposed  and  made  payable  under  the  iirovisions  of  sec- 
tion I  of  ordinance  7  of  the  year  1883  shall  cease  to  be  payable  when  this  ordinance 
«»»«» into  operation. 

12.  This  ordinance  shall  come  into  operation  and  take  effect  on  the  publication 
thereof,  and  shall  continue  in  operation  until  otherwise  enacted  by  his  excellency, 
the  governor  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
^ftof  policy  thereof,  and  of  the  financial  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
*>id  colony  in  combine<l  court  assembled. 

^ndthat  no  ignorance  may  be  pretended  of  this  our  ordinance,  these  presents  shall 
*M>nnted  and  published  in  the  customary  manner. 

.  Thagdone  and  enacted  at  our  combined  assembly  held  at  the  Guiana  public  build- 
"'gii,  Georgetown,  Demerara,  this  seventeenth  day  of  January,  1884,  and  published 
^  the  saine  day. 

HENRY  T.  IRVING. 

'^y  command  of  the  court. 

FRANCIS  VILLIERS, 

Achng  Secretary. 


TABIPF  OF  BOUMAiriA. 

TRJiKSLATED  AND  PREPARED  BY  OONSVL-QENERAL  80HVTLER. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  translation  of  the  Bonmanian 
*rtir  on  imports  and  exports. 

f on  will  notice  that  the  tariff  on  imports  is  of  two  kinds — thecon- 
^tjonal  and  the  general  tariff,  the  former  being  applied  only  to  arti- 
^ooming  from  conntries  which  have  treaties  of  commerce  with  Kou- 
^tnia.  Until  such  a  treaty  beconchuled  on  onr  part,  the  general  tariff 
Mtf  be  applied  to  articles  coming  from  the  Unito«1  States. 

EUGENE  SCHUYLER. 
UiriTED  States  Consitlate-General, 

Athens^  July  24,  1883. 
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STEAM  PLOWS  AVD  MACHIHES  IH  ITALY. 

RJkrORT  BY  VICE  AND  DEFUTT  OON8TIL  GENERAL  WOOD,  OF  ROME  ON  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION  OF  STEAM  PLOWS  AND  MACHINES  FOR  THE  OULTIVA- 
TION  OF  THE  SOIL,  TO  BE  HELD  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  ITALIAN  QOV- 
BRNMENT. 

Tbe  Balletio  of  Agricalture  {Bollettino  di  Notizie  Agrarie)j  an  official 
pablication  of  the  Italian  ministry  of  agricalture  and  commerce,  in  itB 
issae  of  Rome,  April  20,  1884,  pnblishes  royal  and  ministerial  decrees, 
including  a  programme  relative  to  an  international  exhibition  nnd  prae- 
tical  trials  of  steam  plows  and  machines  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
by  steam.  The  exhibition  and  trials  will  take  place  under  the  auspices 
of  tbe  Cxovernment,  in  Turin,  during  the  month  of  August  next,  in  con- 
janction  with  the  Italian  National  Exhibition  opened  in  that  city  April 
26,  1884,  which  is  to  continue  through  the  month  of  October.  Although 
the  time  is  limited,  it  is  still  sufficient  to  enable  American  manufacturers 
of  steam  plows  and  appliances  for  tilling  the  soil  by  steam  to  comi>ete 
in  tbis  exhibition,  if  this  information  be  brought  to  their  notice  without 
delay.  Manufacturers  can  consign  their  machines  on  boanl  the  steamer 
of  tbe  Italian  General  Navigation  Company  in  New  York,  sailing  in  the 
latter  part  of  June  or  ai)Out  July  1  (Societa  Generale  di  Navigazione  Ital- 
iana).  The  steamers  of  this  line  leave  New  York  for  Genoa  fortnightly, 
and  ought  to  reach  the  latter  port  in  about  twenty-one  days,  including 
a  stop  of  two  or  three  days  at  Marseilles.  From  Genoa  to  Turin  the 
distance  by  rail  is  107  miles. 

I  have  the  honor  to  give  a  translation  of  the  ministerial  decree. 

fTraoKlatioD.] 

liiTERNATIONAL  COMPETITION  OF   BTEAM   APPLIANCES   FOR  THE   C17LT1VATION  OF  THE 

SOIL. 

Wliereaa  a  royal  decree  dated  March  ^,  1884,  by  which,  during  the  national  exhibi- 
tion ID  Turin,  is  established  an  international  competition  of  mechanical  appliances 
for  steam  plowing  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  introducing  into  Italy  the  nse 
trf  such  machines  and  appliances  as  may  b<>  proved  best  adapted  to  this  manner  of 
tilliog  the  soil; 

Whereas  Article  II  of  the  above-mentioned  royal  decree  provides  that  by  a  ministe- 
rial decree  the  special  conditions  of  the  competition  shall  be  given.  I,  having  made  the 
nece<«ary  arrangements  with  the  execntive  committee  of  the  national  exhibition,  with 
the  ro3'al  academy  of  agriculture,  and  with  the  agricultural  association  of  Turin,  oil 
the  propoHal  of  the  director-general  of  agriculture,  do  decree  : 

I.  Tbe  international  competition  of  mechanical  appliances,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
aoil  l>y  steam,  will  be  opened  in  Turin  on  the  first  of  August,  1884,  and  will  close  not 
later  than  the  thirty-Hrst  of  the  same  month. 

II.  Inventors,  manufacturers,  or  agents,  Italian  or  foreign,  may  take  part  in  this 
competition. 

HI.  Agents  (depositari)  of  macliines  or  tools  constructed  in  Italy  or  abroad  will  be 
eonaiflered  the  representatives  of  the  manufacturers,  and  they  being  recognized  as 
the  exhibitors,  to  them  in  case  of  awards  will  be  consigned  the  prizes. 

IV,  A  committee  of  direction  at  Turin  will  provide  for  the  success  of  the  compr.tition. 
The  committee  will  be  composed  of  two  delegates  from  the  ininintry  of  agriculture 
aod  commerce,  and  of  the  presidents  of  the  execntive  committee  of  the  uationnl  ex- 
Itibltion,  the  royal  academy  of  agriculture,  and  the  agricultural  association  of  Turin. 

V.  The  prizes  offered  by  the  ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce  are  as  follows  :  A 
fgoU  medal  and  *  2,000  lire  and  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  the  complete  ma- 
chine to  which  the  first  prize  shall  be  awarded.  Two  silver  medals  and  2,000  lire, 
(1,000  lire  with  each  meaal.) 

•  2,000  lire=|;3867 1  iira^foiil93. 
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VI.  A  special  jury  will  award  the  prizeH. 

VII.  Tho  transportation  of  machines  and  appliances  to  the  exhibition  and  trial 
ground,  as  also  the  return,  will  be  at  the  expense  of  exhibitors,  who,  however,  are  en- 
titled to  a  reduction  in  carriage  by  rail  and  by  steamship  lines,  both  for  their  ma- 
chines and  for  themselves. 

VIII.  Requests  for  admission  to  the  competition  must  be  presented  to  the  commit- 
i»e  ot  direction  (comitato  ordinatore)  not  later  than  the  15th  of  July,  1884.  These 
requests  must  be  accompanied  with  such  technical  and  economical  information  as  ex- 
hibitors may  judge  useful  for  the  better  understanding  of  machines,  especially  the 
following : 

(o)  The  number  and  kind  of  plows,  burrows,  rooters  (estirpatori),  cultivators,  dtc., 
•which  they  intend  to  apply  to  steam  traction. 

(6)  The  kind  and  quantity  (approximiitely  estimated)  of  fuel  required  to  operate 
their  machines  on  various  soils  ]»er  hectare  of  land. 

IX.  The  committee  of  direction,  on  the  receipt  of  applications,  will  inform  intend- 
ing exhibitors  of  their  acceptance;  at  the  same  time  it  will  give  any  further  informa- 
tion desired,  and  will  send  them  blanks  and  the  necessary  papers  for  the  regular  ship- 
ment of  machines  to  entitle  them  to  a  reduction  of  trauMportation  rates  both  for  ma- 
chines, exhibitors,  and  their  operatives. 

X.  No  responsibility  for  loss  or  damages  to  machine^s  during  transportation  or  trials 
will  be  assumed  by  the  committee. 

XI.  Machines  and  appliances  will  be  subjected  to  all  such  trials  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  jury.  These  trials  will  take  place  in  various  part-s  of  the  province  of 
Turin,  and  on  different  qualities  of  soil. 

XII.  Each  machiui'  or  appliance  must  be  operated  b^  its  manufacturer  or  by  his 
regularly  appointfd  agent,  who  will  givetiuch  information  as  may  be  required  by  the 
jury.  If  neither  the  exhibitor  nor  his  agent  be  present,  his  machine  will  not  !>• 
placed  on  trial. 

XIII.  Exhibitors  will  be  required  to  employ  and  will  pay  their  engineers  and  fire- 
men and  all  other  skilled  persons  necessary  to  operate  the  plow.  The  cc»mmittee  of 
direction  will  emi)loy  and  pay  all  other  unskilled  laborers  who  may  be  required,  and 
will  also  assume  all  other  ex}>enKes  iiee<'ssary  for  the  trials.       , 

XIV.  Regulations  for  governing  the  trials  and  for  the  award  of  prizes  will  be  es- 
tablished by  th«  jury,  who,  within  three  months  from  the  close  of  the  competition, 
will  ])resent  to  the  ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce  a  detailed  report,  accom- 
panied with  drawings  of  the  machines  to  which  prizes  have  been  awarded. 

XV.  The  committee  of  direction  is  authorized  to  make  such  further  dispositions  bm 
may  be  deemed  necessary,  to  which  exhibitors  must  conform. 

Rome,  April  10,  lc«4. 

B.  GRIMALDI, 

Minister. 

From  information  received  by  me  at  the  ministry  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  in  Rome,  I  feel  safe  in  advising  American  manufacturers  of 
first-class,  solid,  labor-saving  steam  plows  and  machines  and  appliauoes 
for  cultivating  the  soil  by  steam  not  to  neglect  tins  opi)ortunit5'  for 
nuiking  known  and  introducing  tbeir  ])roductions  into  Italy.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  exhibition  are  numerous,  and  from  my  knowledge  and 
former  exi>erience  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  a«  to  the  absolute  imparti- 
ality and  fairness  in  the  trials  and  awarding  of  prizes. 

Inteiuling  exliibitors  in  the  United  States  would  de  well  to  note  the 
following  suggestions : 

Applications  should  be  made  in  Italian,  or  at  least  in  French,  on  the 
receipt  of  which  accei)tances  and  blanks  will  be  issued.  Exhibitors 
should  present  themselves  with  their  blanks  to  the  agents  of  the  Italian 
General  Navigation  Company  in  New  York  (Societa  Generale  di  Navi- 
gazione  Italiana),  who  will  then  give  them  bills  of  lading  and  passage 
ticket  at  reduced  rates.  This  company  is  subsidized  by  the  Italian 
Gov^ernment.  To  avoid  overcharges,  fees,  commissions,  &c.,  the  steam 
ship  company  might  take  entire  charge  of  machines  to  be  delivered  in 
Turin  within  a  specified  time  to  II  Comitato  Ordinatore  del  Concomo 
Internazionale  di  Aratri  a  Vapore,  Torino,  Italia.* 


*  Committee  of  direction  of  the  international  competition  of  steam  plows,  Torin, 
Italy.    All  communications  #br  the  committee  should  be  addressed  as  above. 
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The  provision  of  time  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  contract,  but  at  the 

same  time  all  personal  supervision  that  is  possible  should  be  taken,  as 

any  delay  at  Genoa,  or  on  the  railway  between  Genoa  and  Turin,  107 

miles,  and  at  the  railway  station  in  Turin  must  be  absolutely  guarded 

agaitist. 

lu  the  above  manner  machines  and  tools  ought  to  arrive  safely  at  the 
exhibition,  with  a  considerable  saving  on  the  usual  way  goods  and  ma- 
chines are  shipped  to  Italy. 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  exhibitors  to  provide  themselves 
with  circulars,  catalogues,  and  descriptions  with  cuts  of  the  machines 
to  be  exhibited,  adding  also  any  other  machines  and  tools  of  their  man- 
ufacture. Of  course  this  should  all  be  printed  in  the  Italian  language. 
Machines  ought  also  to  be  provided  with  extra  pieces,  to  rei)lace  such 
parts  as  may  be  liable  to  break. 

Engineers  and  firemen  can  be  hired  at  Turin — engineers  for  about 
$2  per  day,  and  firemen  for  about  $1  per  day.    Practical  operatives  only 
should  be  sent  from  the  United  States.    Board  at  Turin  can  be  had  for 
about  |l.r)0  per  day.    Good  Cardiff,  Newcastle,  New  Pelton,  and  coke 
are  the  kinds  of  coal  on  sale  at  Turin.     It  would  be  better  that  engines 
be  adapted  to  burn  wood  as  well  ivj  coal.    Responsible  agents,  speak- 
jBg  English  and  Italian,  to  represent  American  manufacturers  would 
expect  about  $6  per  day;  they  might  also  be  made  useful  in  the  trans- 
lation and  printing  of  circulars,  descriptions,  &c.,  in  Italian. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  immediately  that  intend - 
ing  exhibitors  may  ship  their  machines  and  take  passage  by  the  steamer 
of  the  Italian  General  Navigation  Company  which  leaves  New  York  di- 
rect for  Genoa,  touching  Marseilles,  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  or  about 
the  1st  of  July.  In  this  way  machines  and  appliances  might  be  placed 
within  the  exhibition  grounds  in  Turin  at  the  appointed  time. 

It  may  bo  useful  to  know  the  general  geological  formation  of  the 
soil  of  the  province  of  Turin,  in  which  the  trials  of  machines  are  to  take 
place.  On  the  left  of  the  river  Po  it  is  composed  of  sandy  deposits 
finoiD  the  Alps,  making  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil ;  on  the  right  of  the 
river  (calcare  argilloso)  chalk  or  clay,  derived  from  the  Apennines.  The 
soil  in  both  cases  is  said  to  be  easily  worked,  even  with  the  primitive 
plow  still  in  general  use. 

Z>eep  plowing  and  good  overturning  is,  however,  desired. 
The  contour  of  the  land  is  undulating. 

CHARLES  M.  WOOD, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Consul- GeneraL 

Unitbd  States  Consulate-General, 

Romey  April  28,  1884. 
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American  trade  with  Siam. — Consul-Gleneral  Halderman,  ander  date  c 
March  10, 1884,  supplies  the  following  information : 

The  direct  trade  with  the  Uui ted  States,  though  small,  is  greater  than  in  precedin 
years,  and  inspires  the  hope  of  a  continnons  increase  Coal-oil,  flonr,  canned  goodi 
clocks,  sewing-machines,  cotton  fahrics  are  brought  here;  while  gamboge,  cardi 
mollis,  tine  woml,  ivory,  horns,  and  hides  are  exports.  Bice  in  small  qaautities  got 
by  way  of  Hong-Kong  to  San  Francisco  for  Chinese  use. 

British  Hondnras  and  the  cotton  exposition. — Cousal  Morlau,  under  dat 
of  April  12,  1884,  reports  that  a  committee  has  been  appointed  by  th< 
administration  to  attend  to  having  the  colony  properly  represented  a 
the  exposition  in  New  Orleans  next  winter. 

Navigation  at  Gibraltar. — Under  date  of  April  2, 1884,  Consul  Spragu* 
writes,  that  1,42G  steamships,  of  all  nationalities,  arrived  at  Gibralta 
during  this  quarter,  of  which  1,021  were  under  the  British  flag.  Oa< 
hundred  and  nine  steamships  called  at  this  port  to  coal  during  th< 
same  period,  bound  to  the  United  States,  of  which  100  were  under  th( 
British  flag,  5  under  the  Italian,  3  French,  and  1  German. 

Carrying  trade  between  Bnssia  and  the  United  States. — Consul  Vai 
Riper,  under  date  of  January  6, 1884,  writes  concerning  American  ship 
ping  at  the  port  of  Cronstadt : 

In  18>'s^,  out  of  2,193  vessels  there  vras  one  American  ;  in  I8dti,  of  1,9C>5  veaaels  o 
different  nationalities,  not  one  with  the  American  flag,  and  yet  during  the  year  ther 
were  400,000  bales  American  cotton  brought  here.  Comment  is  unnecessary  on  mj 
part.     Why  cannot  we  do  this  carrying  trade  ? 

American  ships  and  trade  in  Denia. — The  United  States  consul  at  Denia 
in  a  recent  report  on  raisins,  says : 

No  American  ships  have  visited  this  port  for  many  years,  the  entire  freight  basinea 
between  this  port  and  the  United  States  being  done  by  English  steamers,  which  ft«r 
August  to  December  average  three  a  week,  loading  from  200  to  1,200  tons  each. 

Lumber  being  scarce  and  dear,  it  is  largely  imported  into  this  district  from  NonriH 
and  Cana<}a  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes  for  raisins  and  oranges;  the  laft  tranaa^ 
tion  I  have  info  mation  of  was  at  £S  10«.  for  spruce,  St.  Petersburg  standard,  3  by 
with  deal  ends. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  ]>ortion  of  this  business  could  be  done,  if  well  looked  tkttWfW 
dealers  in  the  Uuited  States.  I  understand  the  business  is  now  transacted  throa^ 
London  dealers  with  the  said  mentioned  countries. 

The  Great  Eastern  as  a  coal  hnlk. — Consul  Sprague,  of  Gibraltar,  onditf 
date  of  April  2,  1884,  supplies  the  following  : 

There  is  a  report  here,  and  no  doubt  with  some  foundation,  of  the  probablUtr  ^ 
the  British  steamship  Great  East^^rn  being  sent  to  this  port  on  account  of  a  limited 
company,  consisting  of  coal  dealers,  ship-brokers,  and  others  connected  withtbe  oai/ 
and  ship-chandlery  business  in  England.  It  would  be  the  intention  of  this  propCMl 
limited  company  to  have  this  mammoth  ship  to  remain  here  as  a  coal  halk  to  soMplf 
steamsliips  calling  at  this  port  with  coal  of  all  descriptions,  and  also  to  fnmiali  tMl 
with  ships'  stores  and  provisions. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Great  Eastern  could  bring  from  England  in  ooe  trip  3il,MI 
tons  of  coal,  and  that  she  would  be  able  to  coal  with  every  facility  and  dispatoo  aIom 
side  five  steamships  at  one  time.  The  promoters  of  this  scheme  expeet  to  mtdenM 
all  other  ooal  dealers  already  established  at  Gibraltar. 
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^migration  to  the  United  States  via  Bremen. — Under  date  of  April  18, 
1884^  Consul  Wilson  reports  that — 

'^^  emigration  bo  far  this  year  via  Bremen  to  the  United  States  shows  an  increase 
oyer  laat  year,  and  the  impression  prevails  that  the  number  for  the  entire  year  will 
coD«i<jerably  exceed  that  of  last. 

From  January  1  to  March  30,  ld84,  the  steamers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  have. 
taken  19,035  emigrants  to  the  United  States;  for  the  same  period  previous  year, 
15.261 ;  an  increase  of  3,774  persons  over  last  year. 

The  total  number  forward^  from  January  1,  1884,  to  the  16th  of  this  month  was 
30,2acj  for  the  same  period  last  year  S^,331. 

All  the  steamers  leaving  this  port  for  New  York  and  Baltimore  during  this  month, 
"^Ty^  and  June,  are  already  engaged  to  their  full  capacity. 

^^  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  emigration  so  far  this  year  consists  of  a  much 
^tt«r  and  more  thrifty  class  of  people  than  formerly,  and  consists  mostly  of  small 
urmere  and  artisans  from  eastern  and  southern  Prussia,  all  of  whom  have  more  or  less 
means  with  them. 

A^nerican  imports  at  Havre. — Under  date  of  March  31, 1884,  Gonsal 
Glover,  of  Havre,  submits  the  following  statementof  direct  imports  into 
Havre  from  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 

18S4: : 

^^cnltural  implementa packages. .  2, 307 

^^^jpice sacks..  4,561 

w-k do....  7,326 

Do casks..  11 

««f tierces..  30 

Do  barrels..  110 

"rtatles bales..  314 

^     Do *. cases. .  5 

««tter tubs..  5 

^*«»o sacks..  2,235 

J^J^iarwood logs..  334 

J^heeee cases..  14 

J;;«arettes..'. do....  7 

J^JtHiks do....  10 

J^'overseed sacks..  3,810 

J;^ff©e do....  15,000 

^•>Pper do...  1,241 

^      Xk} / bales..  57 

J:;*^Pperore sacks..  1,243 

^^^n bushels..  29,366 

g>,      Do sacks..  800 

J^^ton bales..  133,879 

^?tton8eed sacks..  168 

^jT*wi  articles packages. .  4, 502 

^^«d  apples cases..  916 

»v      Do barrels..  850 

Sy*  wood pieces..  195 

S^JJJ^y  wood logs..  67 

^■•©ntial  oil cases..  22 

^tibera do....  198 

S*li barrels..  580 

S«hoil do....  145 

2^ sacks..  997 

™nr of  cotton  seed do....  672 

Joskins bales..  74 

y*U»! barrels..  8 

®«*Me do....  1,320 

Do tierces..  35 

Do cases..  785 

Bant do....  56 

Batdwrnre .do 5 

BieiEOfy pieces..  29 

Bbp« bales..  192 

Bamp do 61 

Sanm sacks..  781 
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Horse-hair bales. . 

D  packages.. 

Indigo  barrels.. 

Do packages.. 

Ivory sacks.. 

Lard tierces. .     4 

Do hogsheads.. 

Do bnckets..     1 

Do tubs..     4 

Do ^ cases.. 

Do barrels. . 

Lard  oil do  — 

Leather jcases. . 

Do packages.. 

Liquors cases. . 

Lubricating  oil do.... 

Do barrels.. 

Lumber planks. . 

Do cargoes. . 

Machinery packages.. 

Do cases. . 

Maple  wood logs. . 

Do pieces. . 

Mineral  oil barrels.. 

Mountain  flax sacks . . 

Naphtha barrels.. 

Oars 

Do packages.. 

Oil barrels.. 

Do ca^es.. 

Oil  cake sacks. .     1 

Oil  of  sassafras packages. . 

Ox  tails bales.. 

Peas sacks.. 

Petroleum barrels. .    4 

Phosphate casks. . 

Do shipments. . 

Pigs'  feet tierces.. 

Pitchforks packages.. 

Do cases.. 

Pork cases . . 

Do barrels.. 

Potash casks. . 

Do barrels. . 

Preserved  meats crises.. 

Preserves packages.. 

Do cases.. 

Resin barrels. . 

Rice tierces.. 

Do barrels. . 

Rice  flour sacks.. 

Roots bales.. 

Rubber cases.. 

Do casks.. 

Do barrels.. 

Salted  hides packaces.. 

Do hides.. 

Shells barrels.. 

Do case.. 

Silk cases.. 

Silver bars.. 

Skins  (dried) bales.. 

Do skinB.. 

Spirit  of  tarpentine oaaks.. 

Starch cases.. 

Staves 1 

Steel oases.. 

Sngar - barrels.. 

Tallow tisrcss.. 

Do hogsheads.. 
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TftUow tubs..  20 

Do casks..  211 

Do buckets..  C7 

T»r barrels..  2,313 

Tobacco hogsheads..  1,016 

Do cases..  5 

Vanilla do....  M 

Taasiline do 115 

Walnut logs..  104 

Do. pieces..  16 

Whale-bone packages. .  205 

Wbde-oil casks. .  32 

Wheat sacks..  568,403 

Whiiky packages. .  3 

Wine casks..  3 

Wood pieces..  324 

Zinc bars..  336 

Qianges  in  the  Canadian  tariff — Commercial  Agent  Bobbina.  of  Ottawa^ 
transmits  the  following  orders  in  council  from  the  Canada  Gazette, 
making  certain  changes  in  the  Canadian  tariflf,  the  first  and  second  of 
April  19,  and  the  third  of  April  22,  1884 : 

1. 

Orderwl,  Tbat  the  charges  to  be  calculated  and  taken  as  part-  of  the  value  for  duty 
<)fftllBn)(ar8,  molasses,  sirups,  and  other  similar  products  shall  include  all  export  and 
<rther duties  imposed  by  competent  authority,  and  the  cost  of  all  packa|;es, with  ex- 
I*08e  of  cooperage,  packing,  cartage,  and  other  transportation  charges,  warehouse 
'yt  and  fire  insurance,  bmkerage  and  commission,  and  all  other  charges  or  expenses 
weveT>*  kind  whatsoever  actually  chargeable  before  and  up  to  the  time  when  such 
"•jprs,  molasses,  or  sirups  or  other  similar  goods  ur^  placed  on  board  the  ship  or 
^w  conveyance  in  which  the  same  are  intended  to  be  transported  to  Canada,  and 
'w'the  full  amount  of  any  drawback  as  provided  by  section  70  of  the  said  '*  rustoms 
•*^  18^53,"  save  and  except  thai  commission  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  percent. 
Jj*y  be  allowed  and  not  so  include<l  in  the  value  for  duty  on  all  sugars  not  over  No. 
M  Dotch  standard,  imported  direct  without  transshipment  from  the  country  of  growth 
•''^production,  by  sugar  refiners,  for  refining  ])urposes. 

2. 

^ered,  That, subject  to  the  general  regulations  and  restrictions  governing  the  pay- 
^•'•Dt  of  drawback  on  goods  manufactured  in  Canada  and  exported  therefrom,  there 
^y  be  paid  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  of  common  cut  nails  of  sizes  not  smaller 
w  "fine  3rd8,"  so  manufactured  and  exported  since  the  first  day  of  May,  1883,  a 
Qi&wback  at  the  rate  of  ninety  (90)  per  cent,  of  the  duty  actually  paid  upon  an  equal 
weight  of  the  imported  and  duty-paid  iron  from  which  such  nails  were  manufactured ; 
*iB  ease  the  manufacturer  cannot  show  the  exact  amount  of  duty  so  paid,  then  there 
^y  be  paid  specific  rate  of  sixteen  (16)  cents  per  100  pounds  of  such  cut  nails,  when  in 
tbe  nianafacture  thereof  there  was  used  exclusively  imported  and  duty-paid  "bar- 
iron,"  "nail  strips,"  or  "  steel,"  or  at  the  rate  of  eight  (d)  cents  per  100  pounds  of  such 
€Mt  nails,  proTided  that  in  the  manufacture  thereof  there  was  used  imported  and  dut^- 
pild  'Ipnddled  bar,"  together  with  "  scrap"  or  other  duty-free  material,  the  latter  in 
oiuuiiity  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  used  in  the  manu- 
netare  of  the  cat  nails  so  manufactured  and  exported. 

3. 

Ordered,  That  steel  of  No.  20  gauge  and  thinner,  but  not  thinner  than  No.  30  gauge, 
>  be  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  corset  steels,  clock  springs,  and  shoe  shanks,  be,  and 
16  flftine  is  hereby,  placed  on  the  list  of  articles  that  may  be  imported  into  Canada 
ie  of  customs  duty,  when  imported  by  the  manufacturers  of  such  articles  for  snch 
m  in  their  own  factories. 

JOHN  J.  McGEE, 
Clerk  Privy  CQundl, 
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PRODUCnON  AND   COBffMERCE  IN  GRAIN  AND  COTTON  IN  FQ 

EIGN  COUNTRIES. 

[Seuato  £x.  Doc.  No.  161,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  first  session.] 

Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmittingj  in  respof 
to  /Senate  resolution  of  February  29,  18iS4,  a  report  of  the  Secretary 
State  on  the  production^  exportation,  and  importation  of  grain  and  oatt 
in  foreign  countries, 

April  2:^,  1884. — Read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricultnre  and  Forestry  a 

ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  response 
a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  February  29, 1884,  requesting  informati< 
concerning  the  respective  average  production, consumption,  exx>ortatio 
and  importation  of  wheat,  rye,  corn,  and  cotton  in  foreign  countries,  1 
gether  with  statistics  showing  the  production  and  snrpljis  or  deficien 
in  the  crops  of  the  past  two  years  in  each  of  such  countries,  an  estims 
of  the  probable  requirements  of  such  products  from  the  United  Stat 
to  meet  the  wants  of  these  countries  before  the  crops  of  the  coming  or 
year  are  ready  for  market,  and  other  available  information  conoerni 
the  questions  to  which  the  resolution  refers. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washi7igtony  April  22,  1884. 


To  tlie  President : 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate,  passed  February  29,  1884,  requests  t 
following  information  : 

First.  A  ntatement  of  all  information  in  the  Department  of  State  derived  from  e 
renpondeuce  with  the  representatives  of  this  Government  in  foreign  coantriM^ 
otherwise,  regarding  tlie  avert^ge  amount  of  wheat,  rye,  com,  and  cotton  prodnoe 
'•consumed  in,  exported  from,  and  imported  into  snch  countries,  each  respectively,  wft 
the  surplus,  if  any,  therein  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year  18ri2. 

Second.  The  amount  produced  in  each  of  such  countries  from  the  crops  of  IflBS 
irith  the  probable  surplus  or  deticiency  therein  during  that  crop  year. 

Third.  The  probable  requirements  of  such  products  from  this  country  to  matltfci 
necessities  of  such  countries,  respectively,  before  the  crops  of  1884  are  ready  to  w*!'^ 
Also  any  other  information  in  his  possession  of  interest  to  American  prodaoeiftfi 
consumers  regarding  the  questions  referred  to  in  these  resolations,  and  66pMii^ 
whether  political  or  other  complications  in  or  between  foreign  coontries,  or  otMT 
causes  of  like  character,  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  near  future  calculated  to  inflBM^ 
the  market  value  of  American  produce  or  its  cost  to  consumers. 

Fourth.  To  furnish  the  amount  herein  asked  for  in  bushels  as  per  American  sM* 
nrement. 

In  response  to  this  resolution  the  undersigned  has  the  hon(Hrtol9 
before  the  President  the  accompanying  report  for  transmission  to  tki 
Senate,  should  it  be  deemed  compatible  with  the  public  interests  so  tolA 

The  lack  of  official  statistics  concerning  the  yield  of  wheat  iye,«B' 
Indian  corn  in  several  countries,  as  well  as  their  imports  and  expoiil 
renders  it  impossible  in  many  cases  to  arrive  at  more  than  an  approx 
mation  to  the  information  required.    In  many  oonntries  agriobltiin 
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TetnTDS  are  one  and  two  years  behind  time,  while  in  some  countries 
scarcely  any  trustworthy  statistics  are  collected. 

As  all  official  retarns  in  Euroi>e,  especially  those  relating  to  imports 
and  exports,  are  computed  for  the  calendar  year,  the  impracticability  of 
complying  with  that  portion  of  the  resolution  requiring  the  returns  for 
the  "crop  year"  is  apparent. 

The  present  depression  in  the  wheat  markets  of  Europe  seems  at 
variaoce  with  the  statistical  approximations  herewith  submitted  as  to 
the  general  production  of  1883  and  the  general  wants  of  1884. 

Of  course  estimates  and  approximations  can  only  be  based  on  com- 
paratively regular  trade  movements,  and  must  be  necessarily  more  or 
less  at  fault  when  any  marked  and  unexpected  disarrangement  of  the 
reirular  course  of  commerce  occurs. 

Whether  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  wheat  trade  of  .Europe 
is  occasione<l  by  the  several  countries  drawing  upon  their  reserve  stock, 
for  local  economic  reasons,  or  to  afiect  prices  or  legislation  or  ))ublic 
opinion,  or  for  some  other  cause,  cannot  be  asserted  with  certainty,  but 
this  important  fact  remains,  Ihat  the  calculations  and  estimates  herewith 
sobmitted  prove,  as  far  as  statistic*  can  i)rove  undjer  the  circumstances, 
that  the  stock  of  wheat  on  hand  in  Europe  at  the  close  of  1883  did  not 
^wterially  differ  from  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
year;  that  the  wants  of  Europe  are  as  imperative  and  as  great  as  they 
herein  1883,  and  that  the  demands  upon  the  United  States  should  nat- 
urally l)e  as  great,  at  least,  as  they  were  in  1883.  How  long  Europe  may 
w  can  draw  upon  her  reserve  stock,  or  what  the  exact  considerations  are 
Jhieh  control  the  several  countries  in  this  regar<l,  especially  the  United 
^Dgdom — which  may  be  said  to  regulate  the  wheat  markets  of  the 
World— time  alone  can  develop. 

The  uuist  liberal  allowance  for  the  wheat  output  necessary  to  the 
World's  c(^)nsnmption  shows  that  the  United  States  should  be  drawn 
Dpoa  during  the  present  year  for  188,000,000  bushels,  in  round  numbers, 
Jpinst  187,000,000  bushels  from  all  other  wheat-growing  countries.  It 
"*^ai)|)ears  that  the  United  States  supplies  one-half  of  all  the  foreign 
*heat  consumed  by  the  several  countries,  and  that,  instead  of  being 
^^Dtrolled  by,  we  should  be  able  to  control  foreign  markets. 

The  production  of  cotton  is  practically  confined  to  the  United  States, 
'ndia,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies,  these  being  the 
^*>b'  important  exporting  countries,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  exact  sUi- 
^tics  showing  the  annual  product  of  this  staple  is  obtainable  from  any 
J*  ftem,  the  United  States  excepted.  For  this  reason  their  exports  only 
"•ve  been  taken  into  consideration  in  reaching  an  approximation  as  to  the 
*'*W)aiit  which  each  country  will  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  general 
^^^mption  of  the  present  year. 

The  preparation  of  these  statistics,  for  reasons  above  given,  has  on- 
^«d  much  labor  and  careful  consideration.    The  best  avsiilable  official 
fjtiima  have  been  consulted,  and  while  in  many  cases  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  give  official  figures,  the  results  are  submitted  as  being  approxima- 
*^  as  correct  as  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
^^e  undersigned  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  answer  the  concluding 
wtion  of  the  third  inquiry, 
fiespectfully  submitted. 

FRED'K  T.  FRELINGHUYSEN. 

DSPABTMENT  OF  STATE, 

Washington,  April  21,  1884. 
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WHEATy  RTE,  AND  INDIAN  CORN  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

RUSSIA. 

In  a  report  dated  September,  1882,  Gonsal-G^neral  Stanton,  of  St 
Petersburg,  gave  the  following  official  statistics  oonceming  RnssuM 
cereals : 

ACRES  PLANTED. 

Wheat,  26,891,000  ;  rye,  64,963,000.  This  applied  to  European  Bm- 
sia,  Poland  excepted. 

ANNUAL  YIELD. 

Wheat. — The  annual  wheat  yield  for  nine  years  was  as  follows :  la 
bushels?,  1870,  214,142,000 :  1871,  178,785,000;  1872,153,340,000;  1873, 
157,563,000;  1874,  249,197,000;  1875,  145,875,000;  1876,  134,288,000; 
1877,  246,285,000 ;  1878,  298,702,000. 

i2y^._Same  years,  respectively,  in  bushels :  609,783,000;  579,588,000; 
549,24S,000;  614,231,000;  700,100,000;  544,145,000;  528,079,000;  626,- 
243,000;  709,583,000.' 

The  area  under  Indian  corn  is  not  given ;  neither  is  the  yield. 

The  foregoing  statistics  embrace  Russia  and  Poland,  exclusive  of  the 
Don  Cossacks  districts. 

In  a  report  dated  January,  1883,  Consul-CTcneral  Stanton  gives  the 
average  wheat  yield  of  European  Russia  as  being  about  195,000,000 
bushels  and  of  Asiatic  Russia  at  19,000,000  bushels.  In  the  same  re- 
port the  average  yield  of  rye  is  given  as  follows:  European  Bnssiii 
594,300,000  bushels;  Asiatic  Russia,  12,000,0(K)  bushels. 

According  to  official  returns  from  British  sources,  the  wheat  ex|H)rt8 
from  European  Russiaduring  the  year  1882  amounted  to  about  74,000,000 
bushels,  and  the  rye  to  33,000,000  bushels.  As  these  were  very  mudi 
the  largest  exports  since  1879,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  exports 
of  the  crops  of  1883  will  not  exceed  the  same. 

SWEDEN. 

Average  estimated  annual  yield  of  wheat  and  rye  in  Sweden :  Wheat, 
3,452,000  bushels;  rye,  19,618,000  bushels.  Sweden  is  neither  an  im- 
porter nor  exporter  of  wheat.  Flour  is  imjmrted,  however,  to  the  amouBl 
of  about  330,000  barrels  per  annum.  Rye  yield  estimated  at  19,618,000 
bushels ;  annual  import  of  rye  not  important.  Rye  meal  is  imported, 
however,  to  the  amount  of,  perhaps,  30,000,000  i)ounds. 

NORWAY, 

According  to  statistics  supplied  by  the  consul-general  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia,  the  average  annual  yield  of  wheat  in  Norway  is  esti- 
mated at  2,900,000  bushels,  and  of  rye  at  1,154,000.  The  annual  nel 
imports  of  wheat  into  Norway  is  estimated  at  325,000  bushels,  and  of 
rye  at  5,200,000  bushels.  Rye  meal  is  imported  to  the  annual  amoiait 
of  720,000  bushels,  and  wheat  flour  to  the  amount  of  400,000  bushels. 

DENMARK. 

The  average  annual  yield  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  4«700,000  bnslielSi 
and  rye,  16,254,000  bushels.  During  the  last  recorded  years  for  wUbh 
statistics  are  available,  1877-^81,  Denmark  imported  aboat  7,O16g000 
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l>a8hels  of  wheat  and  exported  4,730,000  bushels,  leaving  an  excess  of 
2,285,000  bashels  imported  for  the  five  years.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  Denmark  does  not  raise  enongh  of  this  cereal  to  supply  home  con- 
somption.  With  an  average  crop  of  rye  there  is  a  surplus  for  export  of 
aboat  1,500.000  bushels. 

Denmark  has  a  comparatively  large  wheat-flour  export  trade,  however, 
j^veraging,  perhaps,  554,000  barrels  per  annum,  the  greater  portion  of 
w^hicb  goes  to  England. 

A  report  from  Consul  Eider,  of  Copenhagen,  estimates  the  wheat 
yield  of  1883  at  a  fair  average,  and  that  of  rye  at  more  than  an  average. 

GERMANY. 

The  following  statistics  concerning  the  production  of  wheat  and  rye 
in  Oermany  in  1882,  and  the  disposition  thereof,  together  with  the  im- 
ports and  exports  during  the  year  1882-^83,  are  taken  from  a  report  by 
OonHuI-G^neral  Brewer,  of  Berlin : 

WHEAT. 

Production  in  1882 bushels..     93,826.000 

Imported  in  1882-'83 , do....     2(»,599,000 

Total  stock do....  120,425,000 

Diapoaed  of  as  follows : 

Ooiuamption bushels..   103,880,000 

Fdr  Boed do....     11,1K2,000 

Exported do 5,363,000 

Total  disposed  of 120,425,000 

Deducting  the  exports  from  the  imports  leaves  the  amount  of  foreign 
wheat  necessary  to  supply  the  home  consumption,  viz,  21,236,000 
bushels. 

RYE. 

Production  in  1882 bushels..  251,558,000 

Imported  in  18n2-'83 do....     21,314,000 

Total  stock do....  272,872,000 

I>iApoeed  of  as  follows : 

OonjBomption bushels..  221,441,000 

i\>ri9eeci do....     32,886,000 

Bxported  in  1882-'83 do....  756,000 

Total  disposed  of 255,083,000 

Sarplns 17,789,000 

INDIAN   COKN. 

Impcnrto  for  1882 bushels..      2,125,684 

Exports  for  1882 do....  165,000 

Amoant.for  oonsniuption do 1, 960, 297 

The  ooDcmmption  of  imported  Indian  corn  in  Germany  may  be  esti" 
mated  at  aboat  2,500,000  bashels  for  1884. 
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HOLLAND. 

There  are  no  official  reports  at  hand  concerning  the  yield  of  oerea! 
in  Holland.  A  report  from  oar  consul  at  Amsteidaui  would  seem  1 
indicate  that  no  very  trustworthy  agricultural  statistics  are  ariulable  i 
that  country. 

The  wheat  imports  may  be  estimated  at  16,300,000  bushels^  of  whic 
it  may  be  calculated  that  from  7,000,000  to  9,000,000  bushels  are  re-ej 
ported,  principally  to  Germany. 

The  principal  imports  are  from  Kussia  and  the  United  States.  Ofth 
total  imports  in  1881  Russia  supplied  about  8,400,000  against  a  littl 
more  than  3,000,000  bushels  from  the  United  States. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1883  the  exports  of  American  wheat  to  Holland 
amounted'  to  2,650,000  bushels. 

The  imports  of  wheat  from  Kussia  in  1883  were  large  in  proportion  t 
the  decrease  from  the  United  States,  being  9,000,000  bushels,  out  of 
total  import,  at  the  port  of  Rotterdam  alone,  of  11,000,000  bushels. 

The  imports  of  rye  in  1882  amounted  to  about  11,000,000  bushels,  am 
the  export  to  4,600,000  bushels. 

The  Indian  corn  trade  of  Holland  cannot  be  strictly  defined.  It 
not  very  important,  however. 

BELGIUM. 

The  estimated  yield  of  wheat  and  rye  in  Belgium  is  given  as  foUoi^- 

Wheat,  24,000,000  bushels  ;  rye,  18,200,000  bushels. 

The  amount  of  foreign  wheat  required  tor  Belgian  consumption  in  ^ 
cess  of  the  home  product  was  estimated  in  1880  at  16,000,000  bushej 
and  of  foreign  rye  at  2,000,000  bushels. 

The  consumption  of  Indian  corn  in  Belgium  amounted  to  6,900,€iQ( 
bushels  in  1882,  to  8,500,000  bushels  in  1880.     In  Belgian  statistic^ 
however,  buckwheat  is  included  in  the  imports  of  Indian  corn.    /I 
should  also  be  noted  that  majflin,  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  is  euteraf 
with  the  wheat  imports. 

The  imports  of  wheat  into  Belgium,  according  to  official  statistioi^ 
were,  during  the  year  1882,  27,000,000,  and  the  exports  11,000,000.  Of 
the  totnl  imports  the  United  States  is  credited  with  12,600,000  bosheto. 
The  principal  other  countries  from  which  the  imports  were  drawn,  wew 
Russia,  India,  Germany,  Holland,  Canada,  Turkey,  England,  Chili» 
Australasia. 

The  latest  consular  reports  from  Belgium  give  promise  of  an  avert^  ' 
crop  of  all  cereals  for  1883,  with  the  exception  of  rye.  It  may  be  esti- 
mated, therefore,  that  the  imports  of  rye  in  excess  of  all  exports  thereof 
for  1884  will  run  up  to  3,,500,000  bushels.  The  total  im|H>rts  of  rye  i» 
1882  were  4,700,000.  Belgian  statistics  give  the  United  States  the  tbirf 
])osition  in  tlie  imports  of  rye  in  1882 — Russia,  1,570,000  bushels ;  Franc** 
90'0,000  bushels;  the  United  States,  600,000  bushels. 

In  the  direct  imports  of  Indian  corn,  Russia  takes  the  first  positioD, 
supplying  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole,  Germany  coming  secoot 
Holland  third,  and  the  United  States  fourth.  The  River  Plate  takeetto 
fifth  position.  The  imports  of  Imlian  corn  from  Germany,  however, ii 
most  likely  from  the  tree  j)ort8  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  &c.,  which  i^ 
not  enter  into  the  trade  statistics  of  the  Empire,  although  credited  id 
(Jermany.     How  much  of  this  corn  is  American  it  is  impossible  to Bi|f* 
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THE  UNITED  KWaDOH. 

Accordiag  to  official  returns  supplied  by  Consul-General  Merritt,  of 
lAudon,  the  wheat  yield  of  the  Uniteil  Kiogdom  for  the  last  twelve 
years  has  been  as  follows : 

Bunheb. 

ISK f:M,31H),0(IO 

W3 91,750,000 

WJ4 Il«,e2:t.000 

1«5 l«,82:i,000 

MS (t4,MB,0(» 

an t:),  062,000 

IBM 101,460,000 

IBj ,'/>,  1108,  OOO 

ISe 79,590,000 

BBl 77,954,000 

W«.. K1.2:tl,000 

IM 7*2,380,000 

Wheat  importt  awd  atporta. 


!?n •iZT.BS^ona 

JWl 138,SU,0<M 

•■»4 I    122,810,000 


is 

151,140,000 

>:/  OUO      P9. 103. 000 


7!414.IW« 

.7,  tss,  000 


I       The  average  aDDual  yield  of  wheat  in  the  United  Kiogdom  is  enti- 

I   Bated,  according  to  Gonsal-General  Merritt's  i-eport,  M.  80,V0O.0UO  liDsh< 

1  ^   To  supply  the  home  conmnnption  an  annual  import  of  110,000,000 

bothels  of  foreign  wheat  is  necessary,  in  Addition  to  an  averuge  home 

yitkl.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  save  as  a  reminder,  that  Hour  is 

^claded  iu  these  estiaiates. 

In  the  absence  of  official  statistics,  we  can  only  arrive  at  Huytliirig 
U^  a  close  approximation  of  the  stock  on  haud  in  the  Unite<l  Kingdom 
tthe  close  of  the  year  1883  by  taking  the  yield  and  net  imports  of  re- 
pottyears,  and  dedacting  therefrom  the  estimated  consutqption.  The 
''■wee  shoold  show  the  stock  ou  hand. 
'  Average  yield,  80,000,OUU  buuhclB ;  necessary  iinport^  to  uupjily  home 
*!°UaiDptiou,  110,000,000  bnshels;  estimated  annual  consumption  in  the 
yiited  Kingdom,  190,000,000  bushels. 


I!akiog  into  acconnt  tlie  fact  that  the  yield  of  \i&i  van  13  per  cent. 
iui  than  that  of  1882  (although  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  was  taken 
h.ta  aoooimt,  and  had  its  iafluence  on  the  import  of  that  year),  it  i» 
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more  tban  likely  chat  the  imports  during  the  present  year  will  eqaal 
those  of  1883.  The  increase  in  the  imports  of  dour  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  last  few  years  is  noteworthy,  viz,  from  6,000,000 
barrels  in  1880  to  9,300,000  barrels  in  1883. 

BTB. 

The  production  and  consumption  of  rye  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
Bcarceiy  worthy  of  consideration,  especially  when  taken  in  cM>nneclaon 
with  the  production  and  consumption  of  other  cereals. 

The  average  production  of  rye  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  eatimat«d  at 
1,980,000  busUela,  and  the  annual  imports  average  about  570.000  bnsheU. 

This  gives  a  total  anunal  consumption  of  only  2,550,000  bnsheU  of 
rye. 

INDIAN  CORN. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  annual  imports  of  Indian  com  into 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  twelve  years.  The  r8-ex[Mtrts  are 
80  insignificant  that  these  imports  represent  snbstautially  the  consump- 
tion of  Indian  corn  in  the  United  Kingdom : 


Vatut. 

ITO •t2,2aa.MM 

I8TJ I  SZ,MT,0(M 

1874 '  W  415,000 

IMS I  30.610,000  ■ 

1878. I  02.107,000  : 

!877 43,090.000 

1878.   OI.2K,00)  . 

1878 47.782,000  I 

1880. M,  32^000 

1881 MiSS^OVO 


The  imports  of  Indian  com  into  the  United  Kingdom  daring  the  prnt-l 
ent  year  shonld,  taking  into  account  the  low  import  during  the  ]a«t  1 
three  vears,  amount  to  65,000,000  buBhels;  at  the  lowest  estimate,  i 
40,000,000  bushels  of  this  should  be  drawn  from  the  United  States. 


The  following  statistics  concerning  the  production  of  wheat,  rye,  and 
Indian  corn  in  Frauce,  together  with  the  imports  aud  exports  of  the 
same,  are  collated  from  a  report  by  Consul- General  Walker,  of  Paris, 
tor  th^  years  1871  to  1881,  both  inclusive,  while  the  later  statieticswe 
oompiletl  from  other  official  sources : 

Annual  produclioji  of  ickeat  in  France. 


^tsr 


1*, sua, 000  I   i»o,am.at 


obaut  production  in  the  sktebal  countries.       ^65 

Animal  prodiitrlloit  0/ rgt  in  Franer. 


YltW. 

Acta. 

Emhili. 

BmiKOi 

tn.33*.m 

85.ir7l,l)0U 

15.01 

jHnyat  pritiKeliom  o/mailin  (rge  and  wheal  mixed)  In  Franet. 


C.J«d.ry«n.. 

' 

Yi-1.1. 

per«™. 

l.ISCLMl 
1.MB.IM 

lilOHi^t 

'WDilM 
l.fllS,  IM 

W«;04S 

laosisM 

IT,  l»S,^S2 

lJ.M^*oa 

W,«5,<K>ll 

£iuA^. 

uS 

mm 

Aanital  pradinUon  o/  /nttbiN  i 


n  (naiie)  on'J  mi(I«l  in  Frat 


ySi?" 


WTT 

wn 

M» i:;;i;;; 

tan  '-'■'•'- 

318    MAY- 


.-W.ooa      ar.oittMfl 

l,K«.7a         SH,  Ml(.  4B.'. 


;l!llt  ;l§sillSl=l!S|: 
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SPAIN. 

The  average  wheat  yield  of  Spain  is  estimated  at  176,000,000  bushels. 
The  iiniH)rt8  of  wheat  iuto  Spain  daring  the  year  1882  were  the  largest 
reci)rded  for  any  single  year,  being  over  10,000,000  bushels ;  the  largest 
recorded  previous  import,  1879,  being  less  than  one-half  this  amount. 
2Since  1878  Spain  has  been  drawing  on  forei^rn  countries  for  compara- 
tively large  amounts  of  wheat;  previous  to  1878  the  exports  largely  ex- 
ceeded the  imports.  Notwithstanding  the  large  imports  of  1882,  which 
were  doubtless  caused  by  special  reasons,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  esti- 
mate the  imports  during  the  year  1884  at  more  than  8,000,000  bushels. 

The  imports  of  rye,  barley,  and  corn  being  grouped  under  one  head- 
ing in  Spanish  statistics,  no  definite  figures  can  be  given  as  to  the 
amounts  of  each  imported.  Assuming  that  the  three  cereals  are  im- 
ported in  equal  proportions,  it  would  give  8,500,000  bushels  each  of  rye 
and  corn.  The  consumption  of  rye  and  barley  being,  however,  greater 
than  that  of  corn,  a  fairer  estimate  would  seem  to  be  an  import  of 
10,000,000  bushels  of  rye  and  6,000,000  bushels  of  com. 

ITALY. 

Deputy  Consul-General  Wood,  of  Borne,  reports  the  wheat  yield  of 
Italy  as  follows :  In  1882,  112,000,000  bushels ;  for  188^5,  127,000,000 
bushels.  The  yield  for  1883  is  estimated  at  89  per  cent,  of  an  average 
yield,  which  is  calculated  at  144,000,000  bushels.  The  average  annual 
import  of  wheat  into  Italy  in  excess  of  export  for  the  ten  years  ending 
with  1881  amounted  to  10,000,000. 

The  imports  and  exports  for  the  years  1881  and  1882  were  as  follows : 
1881,  imports,  5,976,000;  exports,  3,813,000  bushels;  excess  of  imports, 
2,103,000  bushels.  1882,  imports,  6,000,000  bushels;  exports,  3,500,000; 
excess  of  imports,  2,500,000  bushels.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  the  de- 
crease in  the  imports  of  wheat  during  the  years  1881  and  1882,  although 
the  unusual  heavy  yield  of  1880, 165,000,000  bushels,  maybe  the  principal 
cause.  The  imi)orts  for  1883,  in  excess  of  the  exports,  were  4,700,000. 
It  would  not  be  safe  to  estimate  wheat  imports,  net,  of  Italy,  for  the 
present  year  at  more  than  5,000,000  bushels. 

The  principal  countries  from  which  Italy  imports  wheat  are  Eussia — 
one-half  of  whole — and  Turkey,  with  small  lots  from  Algeria,  India, 
Austria,  France,  and  the  United  States.  The  exports  go  to  France, 
Spain,  Gibraltar,  Austria,  and  Switzerland. 

INDIAN  CORN. 

The  Indian  com  crop  for  1883  was  estimated  at  82,000,000  bushels, 
against  74,000,000  bushels  in  1882,  and  55,000,000  bushels  in  1881.  The 
net  imports  of  Indian  com  in  1881  and  in  1882  averaged  about  3,000,000 
bnshels.  For  the  first  eight  months  of  1883  the  net  imports  were 
400,000  bushels.  With  the  very  large  yield  of  1883  the  imports  for  1884 
will  be  very  small,  if  indeed  there  may  not  be  an  excess  for  export. 

RYK. 

In  Italian  official  returns  rye  and  barley  are  classed  under  one  head. 
The  average  production  of  both  is  estimated  at  18,000,000  bushels.  The 
yield  for  1882  was  under  17,000,000  bushels.    Up  to  and  including  the 

S"  ear  1877  the  imports  and  exports  of  these  cereals  were  about  equal, 
at  since  that  year  the  imports  have  averaged  about  4,000,000  bushels  in 
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excess  of  the  exports.  With  the  somewhat  favorable  yield  of  18^ 
will  scarcely  require  to  draw  on  foreign  coontries  for  more  than  ^ 
bashels  for  the  present  year. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

According  to  statistics  furnished  by  Consul-Oeneral  Weaver,  c 
na,  the  wheat  yield  of  Austria-Hungary  in  1882  was  nnpreo 
large ;  for  Austria  11^  per  cent,  above  an  average,  and  for  H 
136,000,000  against  80,000,000  in  1880,  and  109,000,000  in  1878,  t 
years  showing  the  largest  yield  in  the  dc^^e  previous  to  1882. 

The  average  excess  of  exports  over  imports  from  Austria-H 
for  the  six  years  ending  with  1880  was  only  2,850,000  bushels, 
the  wheat  exports  of  1879,  following  the  very  large  yield  of  1871 
only  5,340,000  bushels,  while  in  18^,  to  make  np  for  the  short 

1879,  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by  4,530,000  bushels.  ' 
into  account  the  destruction  by  floods  in  Hungary  in  1881,  it  i 
doubted,  even  with  the  extraordinary  yield  of  wheat  in  1882,  ^ 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  amounted  to  15,000,<K)0  bust 
1883.  In  the  absence  of  official  statistics  concerning  the  yield  o 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  estimate  on  more  than  a  net  export  for : 
10,000,000  bushels.  In  addition  to  the  wheat  export  wheat  flour 
ported  to  the  annual  amount  of,  say,  40,000  tons,  which  represent 
1,500,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

KTB. 

The  yield  of  rye  in  the  Empire  in  1882  was  estimated  at  123,( 
bushels,  beiDg  largely  in  excess  of  the  average  yield,  but  12,000,0 
than  the  yield  of  1878,  these  being  the  two  largest  yields  of  the 
of  the  decade  ending  with  1882. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  rye  into  the  Empire  are  about  eqa 

INDIAN  CORN. 

The  yield  of  the  Empire  in  Indian  corn  for  1883  amounted  to  124,€ 
bushels,  being  about  equal  to  the  yield  of  1878,  the  largest  yields 
year  in  the  decade.  As  the  imports  of  maize  into  Austria-Huags 
about  twice  the  volume  of  the  exports,  the  Empire  has  to  drai 
foreign  countries  for  an  annual  supply  of  about  3,500,000  boal 
Indian  corn.  In  1880  the  import  exceieded  exports  by  over  9,2 
bushels,  although  the  crop  of  1879  was  an  average  one.  It  may, 
fore,  be  assumed  that  the  consumption  of  foreign  Indian  com  isii 
ing,  and  that  the  Empire  will  draw  upon  foreign  countries  to  the 
of  at  least  8,000,000  bushels  during  the  present  year.  The  forei^ 
consumed  in  Austria  Hungary  is  nearly  all  drawn  firom  Konmania 
exports  go  chieflj^  to  Germany. 

ROUMANIA. 

In  a  report  dated  September  13, 1882,  Consul-General  Schuyle 
the  following  as  the  average  annual  production  of  wheat,  rye,  a 
dian  com,  in  Konmania :  wheat,  25.000,000,  rye,  3,500,000,  Indiu 
43,000,000  bushels. 

The  same  authority  gives  the  exports  of  wheat  from  Boumfl 
excess  of  the  imports  in  1880  as  amounting  to  14,600,000,  and  i 
as  being  only  7,520,000  bushels,  or  a  little  over  one-half  the  expt 

1880.  As  the  exports  of  1880  would  seem  to  represent  the  aven 
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»f  the  conatry,  in  the  absence  of  official  statistics,  it  will  be  safe 
mate  the  wheat  surplus  for  export  during  the  present  year  at 
,000  bushels. 

average  annual  export  of  rye  may  be  estimated  at  2,000,000 
is. 

881  the  export  of  Indian  corn  ran  up  to  31,000,000  bushels,  an 
ally  large  export.  Perhaps  30,000,000  will  be  in  excess  of  the 
18  for  export  during  the  present  year. 

manian  wheat  goes  principally  to  Austria-Hungary,  England, 
e,  and  Turkey;  the  rye  to  England,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Hoi- 
ind  the  Indian  com  to  Austtia-Hungary  and  England,  with  small 
» France  and  Holland. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

imports  and  exports  of  wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  corn  into  and  from 
ominion  of  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year  1883  were  as  follows : 

WHEAT. 

lorts,  2,981,000  bushels,  of  which  2,798,000  were  from  the  United 
I.  Exports,  6,433,000  bushels,  of  which  561,000  bushels  were  to 
Qited  States.  Deducting  the  imports  from  the  United  States  from 
)tal  exports,  left  only  3,635,000  bushels  of  Dominion  wheat  for 
t  to  foreign  countries,  of  which  561,000  came  to  the  United  States, 
it  would  seem  that  Canada's  part  in  the  supply  of  the  world's 
trade  (outside  the  United  States)  was  only  a  little  over  3,000,000 
is.  The  reason  why  Canada  figures  to  so  large  an  extent  in  the 
statistics  of  Europe — of  England  especially — is,  that  American 
shipped  through  Canada  is  credited  to  the  latter, 
ording  to  a  report  from  Commercial  Agent  Bobbins,  of  Ottawa, 
otario  Bureau  of  Industry  estimates  the  wheat  yield  of  that  prov- 
)r  1883  at  27,000,000.  This  is  a  decrease  from  the  yield  of  the 
liog  year  of  14,000,000  bushels. 

consul  at  Winnipeg  reports  that  it  will  be  fortuna^^e  for  that  prov- 
fonitoba)  if  it  has  a  surplus  of  the  wheat  yield  of  1883  of  1,000,000 
Is. 

tn  these  statistics  it  would  seem  that  the  Dominion,  instead  of 
5  any  wheat  for  export  during  the  present  year,  will  have  to  draw 
the  United  States  for  a  supply  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the 
crop  of  1883. 

RYE. 

rye  yield  of  1883  being  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding 
;he  export  thereof  during  the  present  year  may  equal  that  of  1883, 
281,000  bushels,  unless  a  larger  home  consumption  results  from 
ort  wheat  crop. 

INDIAN  CORN. 

imi>ortR  of  Indian  corn  during  the  fiscal  year  18S3  were  3,918,000 
Is,  all  from  the  United  States ;  and  the  exports  were  2,229,000 
Is,  all  American  corn.  It  thus  appears  that  imports  of  corn  from 
a  into  tlie  United  Kingdom  is  simply  A'mericaii  corn,  although 
9d  to  Canada. 

INDIA. 

Mtlini;  to  a  report  by  Consul-General  Mattson,  of  Calcutta,  the 
(  production  of  wheat  in  British  India,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
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tained  from  the  very  incomplete  agricaltural  retarns  available, 
mated  at  240,000,000  bushels. 

The  reports  for  the  six  years  ending  March  31, 1883,  the  date  oi 
the  fiscal  year  ends,  were  as  follows: 

3 

1878 12 

1879 1 

1880 4 

1881 14 

1882 37, 

1883 26, 

The  ecceutricity  of  the  exports  of  Iiidiau  wheat  renders  any  a] 
matiou  as  to  the  qaantity  which  may  be  available  for  export  • 
the  year  1884  very  difficult.  The  exports  in  1878,  as  will  be  seen 
above  statement,  amounted  to  over  12,000,000,  but  they  dropped* 
the  next  two  years  to  1,950,000  bushels  and  4,312,000*  bushels,  n 
ively ;  then,  again,  sprang  up  to  14,000,000  and  37,000,000  bushels  i 
and  1882.  The  exports  for  the  latter  year  were  the  largest  recon 
any  single  year  in  the  history  of  the  wheat  trade  of  India,  and 
loudly  heralded  as  but  the  regular  annual  development  of  growth 
cereal,  had  much  effect  on  the  general  trade,  and  prepared  the 
for  greater  expectations  from  that  quarter.  The  sudden  decline 
export  of  1883  shows,  however,  that  the  exports  of  1882  were  abi 
and  were  occasioned,  according  to  a  report  by  the  assistant  8e< 
to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  department  of  finance  and  con: 
by  the  following  combination  of  circumstances : 

The  scanty  crops  of  the  United  States,  which  were  deficient  in  1881,  by  z 
per  cent. ;  the  more  or  Ichs  deficient  harvest  of  Europe,  and  the  action  of  A 
speculators  who  cornered  wheat  and  held  it  back  waiting  for  a  rise,  all  help 
comparatively  low  rates,  to  bring  the  Indian  wheat  snpply  into  unprecedent 
inence  in  the  European  markets. 

A  glance  at  the  foregoing  statement  will  show  the  very  gw 
unexpected  fluctuations  in  the  wheat  export  of  India.  In  approxi 
the  quantity  which  may  be  available  for  export  during  the  yei 
all  the  factors  which  enter  into  such  approximation  seem  to  i 
that  it  will  not  be  greater  than  the  export  of  1883,  if,  indeed,  it 
as  great ;  but  to  allow  margin  sufficient  to  cover  all  possible  flacti 
it  is  thought  best  to  estimate  the  quantity  at  30,000,000  bushela 

ALGERIA. 

In  a  report  dated  July,  1882,  Consul  Jourdan  gave  the  cereal 
Algeria  for  the  year  1880,  as  follows:  Wheat,  44,000,000  busht 
the  exports,  all  to  France,  about  3,000,000  bushels.    The  maize  \ 
product  and  export  are  not  of  Importance. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ])resent  year  will  show  even  as  larg< 
port  as  that  of  1880,  and  3,000,000  bushels  may,  therefore,  be  ae 
as  the  maximum. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Consul  Griffin,  of  Auckland,  in  a  report  dated  November,  18K 
the  following  as  the  wheat  yield  in  the  several  colonies  for  tli 
1882: 

New  Zealand,  10,271,000;  Victoria,  8,751,000  bushels;  New 
Wales,  4,042,000  busLels;  Queensland,  140,000  bushels;  Boat 
tralia,  7,356,000  bushels;  West  Australia,  250,000  bushels;  Tai 
947,000  bushels;  total  for  the  several  colonies,  31,763,000  baahd 
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According  to  accounts  from  the  consul-general  at  Melbourne,  tbe 
wheat  yield  of  1883  gave  promise  of  considerable  increase  on  that  of 
1882.  It  should  be  l^me  in  mind  that  what  we  call  the  crop  of  1882,  in 
Australia,  was  not  harvested  until  1883,  the  harvest  for  all  the  colonies 
not  being  completely  saved  until  the  month  of  March.  It  may  be  reason- 
ably assumed,  therefore,  that  the  wheat  yield  of  Australia  in  1883-'84 
will  reacli  an  aggregate  of  35,000,000  or  36,000,000  of  bushels,  and  that 
18,000,000  thereof  will  be  available  for  export.  Of  the  crop  of  1882 
England  imported,  in  1883,  5,023,000  bushels. 

France  has  recently  begun  to  import  Australasian  wheat  direct,  in 
large  quantities.  In  1880,  the  first  noticeable  imiK)rt  year,  France  im- 
ported 1,293,000  bushels,  and  although  in  1881  the  import  fell  somewhat 
short  of  this  amount,  1882  and  1883  will  doubtless  show  an  augmenting 
import.  Her  direct  steam  communication  with  Australasia — recently 
established — will  greatly  aid  in  facilitating  this  trade. 

CHILI. 

According  to  official  returns,'  the  export  of  wheat  from  Chili  during 
the  years  1881  and  1882  were  3,300,000  bushels  and  4,730,000  bushels, 
respectively.    These  are  the  latest  Chilian  statistics  at  hand. 

During  the  year  1883  the  imports  of  Chilian  wheat  into  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  4,290,000  bushels.  The  ])rincipal  proportion  of 
the  remaining  wheat  export  goes  to  France.  Without  definite  statis- 
tics it  would  not  be  safe  to  place  the  available  wheat  of  the  crop  of  1883 
for  ex])ori  at  more  than  5,000,000  bushels. 

RECAPITULATION. 
WHEAT. 

Estimated  amoHnts  of  wheat  {flour  included)  which  will  be  imported  into  the  several  coun- 
tries  during  the  year  1884,  and  the  several  countries  from  which  the  samemust  be  drawn. 

COUNTRIES  OF  IMPORT. 
Europe :  BusheU. 

Sweden 990,000 

Norway 725,000 

Germauy 21,236,000 

Holland 8,000.000 

Btfl^jinni 16,000,000 

Tho  United  Kingdom 150,000,000 

France 120.000,000 

Spain 8,000,000 

Switzerland 10,000,000 

Portugal 6,000,000 

Italy 5,000,000 

Greece 11,000,000 

Total  waut8  of  Europe .-  356,951,000 

Africa  (estimated) 800,000 

A.Hia  (estimated) 1,000,000 

America  (estimated) 16,500,000 

Grand  total  (wheat  and  flour) 375,251,000 

EXPORTING   COUNTRIES. 

Europe :  Baahels. 

Austria-Hungary 11,500,000 

Turkev(8ay) 10,000,000 

Koumania 14,600,000 

Russia 74,000,000 

Total  of  Europe 110,100,000 
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India 30 

Algeria 3 

Aastralasia IH 

Chili 5 

Effypt 6 


Lllotl 


All  other 15 

Total 187 

The  United  States 18d 

Grand  total 375 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement  that  of  the  total  im] 
foreign  wheat,  for  consumption,  into  the  several  conntries,  the 
States  supplies  one-half. 

RYE. 

statement  showing  the  quantities  ofr^e  which  will  be  imported  for  consumption  {«! 
eral  countries  during  the  year  1884,  and  the  several  other  countries  from  which 
must  he  drawn, 

COUNTRIES  IMPORTING. 

Europe : 

Sweden 7 

Holland f 

Belginm 2 

The  United  Kingdom 

France 4 

Spain IC 

Italy    2 

Norway 5 

COUNTRIES  EXPORTING. 

Russia 32 

Germany 17 

Ronmania i 

From  all  available  statistics,  it  appears  as  if  there  will  be  oo 
tively  a  large  surplus  of  rye  in  1884,  from  the  crop  of  1883. 

INDIAN   CORN. 

Statement  showing  the  quantities  of  Indian  com  which  will  he  imported  for  oomem 
the  several  countries  during  the  year  1884,  and  the  several  countries  from  whieh 
must  be  drawn. 

COUNTRIES  IMPORTING. 

Enrope : 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark 4 

Oermany S 

Holland' S 

Belgium 8 

The  United  Kingdom 65 

France 14 

Spain 6 

Austria-Hungary S 

Portugal S 

Another 3 

Total  for  Europe 114 

Total  for  all  other  continents IQ 

Total  consumption  of  Indian  corn liM 
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COUNTRIES  EXPORTING. 

Baahels. 

Rnasia 10.000,000 

Sonmania 30,000,000 

UDit«d  States 69,000,000 

All  other  oouDtriea 15,500,000 

Total 124.600,000 


PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  by  the  manafactaring  conntries  is  estimated 
as  follows,  the  estimates  being  based  on  the  latest  official  returns : 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  imports  of  cotton  into  the  United  Kingdom,  less  the  re-exports  of 
the  same,  were  as  follows,  during  the  last  four  years :  1880, 1,404,244,000 
pounds;  1881, 1,471,344,000  pounds ;  1882, 1,519,168,000  pounds ;  1883, 
li506,000,OOO  pounds.  It  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  that  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  pretty  well  fixed.  It  may  there- 
fore be  assumed  that  the  consumption  in  1884  will  equal  that  of  1883, 
^  1,600,000,000  pounds. 

RUSSIA. 

The  average  annual  import  of  cotton  into  Eussia  during  the  last  five 
years  for  which  statistics  are  available,  1878-1882,  amounted  to  229,- 
^IjOOO  pounds.  The  imports  for  1881  and  1^82  were,  however,  con- 
siderably larger  than  this  average,  being  about  269,000,000  pounds  for 
each  year.  Taking  into  account  the  steady  development  of  the  cotton 
^^idiactnring  industry  of  Eussia,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  the 
consamption  of  the  raw  material  will  amount  to  at  least  275,000,000 
Poands  during  the  year  1884. 

NORWAY. 

The  annual  import  of  cotton  into  Norway  may  be  estimated  at  6,400,- 
"^  poands. 

.    SWEDEN. 

.  5^6  latest  year  for  which  there  are  official  statistics  available  show- 
^?  the  import  of  cotton  into  Sweden  is  1881.  The  import  for  that  year 
•^"■iounted  to  23,996,000  pounds^  Taking  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the 
}^por(»  during  the  four  years  ending  with  1881  into  consideration,  an 
^^port  of  25,000,000  pounds  may  be  counted  on  for  1884. 

GERMANY. 

Ihe  average  annual  imports  of  cotton  into  the  German  Empire — 
'^^-ctports  denoted  therefrom— during  the  five  years  ending  with  1882 
Scanted  to  285,340.000,  pounds,  which  may  be  estimated  as  the  annual 
0oosamption  thereof  in  that  country. 

HOLLAND. 

Average  annual  imports  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1882, 
23.7BOjOiiO  pounds.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  estimate  on  a  larger  import 
for  consumption  in  1884  than  24,000,000  pounds. 
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BELGIUM. 

The  imports  of  cotton  into  Belgiam,  entered  for  consuniptioUf  daring 
the  year  1882  amounted  to  55,500,000  pounds.  This  was  9,680,000 
pounds  less  than  the  import  of  the  preceding  year,  but  with  this  ex- 
ception, the  largest  import  of  any  yiear  since  1877.  Fifty-eight  million 
pounds  would  be  a  fair  estimate  for  the  needed  import  of  18S4. 

FRANCE. 

The  net  imports  of  cotton  into  France  during  the  year  1882  amoanted 
to  246,268,000  pounds,  and  during  the  year  1881  to  235,400,000  pounds. 
In  the  absence  of  official  statistics  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  the 
demands  for  1884  will  at  least  equal  those  of  1882. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  imports  of  cotton  into  Switzerland  during  the  years  1881,  and  1882 
were  about  27,000,000  and  26,000,000  pounds  respectively.  The  former 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  annual  con6umx)tioQ  of  cotton  in 
Switzerland. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  annual  consumption  of  cotton  in  Portugal  may  be  estimatetl  at 
7,250,000  pounds. 

SPAIN. 

The  imports  of  cotton  into  Spain  during  the  year  1882  amoanted  to 
101,800,000  pounds.  The  annual  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton 
in  Spain  as  a  basis  on  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  present  con- 
sumption, would  give  an  import  of  105,600,000  pounds  for  the  present 
year. 

ITALY. 

The  net  import  of  cotton  into  Italy  during  the  year  1882  amounted 
to  106,200,000  pounds.    This  was  the  largest  import  in  the  history  of 
the  trade.    There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  cotton  mannfactariug 
industry  of  Italy  is  being  steadily  developed.    Yet  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  such  a  development  could  take  place  in  a  single  year  as  to 
require  an  increase  in  the  import  of  the  raw  material  of  ^OOU,U0O 
pounds.    It  would  not  be  safe,  therefore,  to  count  on  more  than  an  im- 
port of  100,000,000  pounds  for  1884. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  latest  official  returns  concerning  the  consumption  of  cottoD  ii 
Austria-Hungary  give  the  amounts  for  1881  and  1882  as  aTengiOf 
175,000,000  and  171,000,000  pounds  respectively.  An  import  equal  to 
the  year  1881  may  be  counted  on  for  1884. 

CHINA. 

The  annual  import  of  cotton  into  China  may  beestimated  at  24|OO0,0M 
pounds. 
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DOMINION  OF  CANADA* 

As  CaDada  draws  nearly  all  its  imi>orts  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States,  oar  exports  thereto  practically  show  the  consumption  of  the  raw 
material  in  the  Dominion.  An  import  of  18,000,000  pounds  into  the 
Dominion  for  1884  may  be  calculated  on. 

MEXICO. 

The  consumption  %f  foreign  cotton  for  1884  may  be  estimated  at 
21,000,000  pounds. 

ALL  OTHEB  COUNTRIES. 

If  20,000,000  pounds  are  allowed  for  consumption  in  all  other  conn- 
tries,  it  gives  a  fair  approximation  of  what  the  consumption  of  cotton 
will  be  in  the  several  countries,  the  United  States  not  included,  during 
the  year  1884. 

COUNTRIES  OF   PRODUCTION. 

The  countries  of  cotton  production  are  the  United  States,  British 
India,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  &c. 

In  the  report  issued  by  this  Department  in  1881,  entitled  ^^The  Cotton 
Goods  Trade  of  the  World,*^  the  cotton  product  of  the  several  countries 
was  given  as  follows : 

PoUDdfl. 

United  states 2, 770, 000, 00^ 

KMtludiee 407,000,000 

Egypt,  Smyrna,  &c 269,000,000 

Brazil 44,0u0,000 

West  Indies 16,000,000 

Total  prodact 3,506,000,000 

Showing  that  the  United  States  produccil  at  that  time  nearly  four  fifths 
of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  world. 

The  increase  in  the  cotton  product  since  1881  has  made  compara- 
tively little  change  in  the  relative  order  of  production  above  given. 

BBITISH  INDIA. 

The  latest  official  returns  showing  the  export  of  cotton  fVom  British 
India  are  for  the  year  1882.  The  exports  during  that  year  amounted  to 
W,000,0OO  pounds — the  largest  export  of  any  single  year  since  1872  ; 
l>at  189,000,000  pounds  less  than  the  exports  for  that  year.  The  ex- 
ports for  1875  were  about  equal  to  those  of  1882.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  cotton  cultivation  has  made  no  real  progress  in  India,  for,  even 
when  due  allowance  is  made  for  home  consum[)tionj  the  exports  for  the 
JW 1882  show  that  less  cotton  was  raised  in  India  in  that  year  than 
^U  raised  ten  years  previous  thereto. 

The  imports  of  Indian  cotton  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 

year  1883  amounted  to  2(K),400,000  pounds,  being  about  153,0<M),0<X) 

poQDds  less  than  the  import  during  the  preceding  year.     It  is  fair  to 

assume  that  the  decline  in  British  import^  in  1883  indicates  a  decrease 

in  the  product,  and  it  may  therefore  be  fairly  estimated  that  the  exports 

of  Indian  cotton  in  1884  will  be  much  less  than  those  of  1882. 

Great  Britain  imports  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  exports  of  Indian 
cotton.     If  we  take  the  decrease  in  the  British  import  in  1883  into  ac- 
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count,  as  well  as  the  total  exports  for  the  years  1879, 1880,  and  1881 — 
the  year  1882  being  exceptional — it  would  not  be  safe  to  estimate  the 
available  exports  for  1884  at  more  than  500,000,000  pounds. 

EGYPT. 

The  latest  official  returns  concerning  the  exports  of  cotton  from  Egypt 
are  for  the  year  1882,  and  these  only  give  the  value  thereof.  By  taking 
the  value  of  the  imports  of  Egyptian  cotton  into  England  during  that 
year,  and  applying  it  to  the  total  export,  it  gives  the  amount  of  230,- 
000,000  pounds ;  of  this  total  export  about  150,000,000  pounds  went  to 
England  ;  the  remainder  went  to  Bussia,  France,  Italy,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Turkey,  &c.,  in  respective  proportions. 

The  imports  of  Egyptian  cotton  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
year  1883  were  1,680,000  pounds  greater  than  for  1882,  but  less  than  the 
import  of  1881. 

The  amount  of  the  re-exports  for  1883  is  not,  however,  given. 

ASIA  MINOR. 

According  to  the  returns  supplied  by  our  consul  at  Smyrna,  the  ex- 
ports of  cotton  from  that  port  during  the  year  1882  amounted  to  6,730,000 
]>onnd8.  If  the  total  exports  of  cotton  from  Asia  Minor  be  placed  at 
7,000,000  pounds  it  will  be  allowing  a  full  margin  for  the  product  of  that 
province  consumed  in  foreign  countries. 

BRAZIL. 

There  are  no  official  statistics  at  hand  showing  the  present  product 
and  export  of  Brazilian  cotton.  During  the  year  1883  the  imports  of 
Brazilian  cotton  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  48,000,000 
pounds,  being  4,000,000  more  than  the  estimated  total  product  of  the 
country  in  1881. 

France  imported  2,956,000  pounds  of  Brazilian  cotton  in  1882,  the 
latest  French  returns  on  hand.  If  for  all  other  countries  enough  be 
added  ta  make  the  total  export  55,000,000  pounds  it  will  undoubtedly 
fully  cover  the  product  of  the  country  available  for  consumption  in  1884. 

The  exports  of  all  other  places,  the  United  States  not  included,  of 
course,  are  put  down  at  15,000,000  pounds,  which  it  is  thought  will  fully 
cover  the  same. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Statement  showing  the  estimated  amounts  of  cotton  which  will  be  required  for  oomMmwipHom  hg 
the  several  countries  during  the  year  1884,  and  the  countries  from  whiA  the  9am€  mwst  he 
drato^n. 

COUNTRIK8   OF   CONSUMPTION. 

The  United  Kingdom 1,500,000,000 

Germany 285,340,  CiiO 

Russia : 275,000,000 

France 946,268,000 

Anstria-Hnngary 175,000,000 

Spain 105,000,000 

Italy 100.000,000 

Belgium 58,000,000 

Switzerland 27,000,000 

Sweden 25.000,000 

Holland 94,000,000 

China 25,000,000 
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Pounds. 

Mexico 21,000,000 

Canada 18,000,000 

Portagal 7,250,000 

Norway 5,400,000 

Another 20,000,000 

Total  consnmption 2,917,25^,000 

COUNTRIES  FROM   WHICH  THE  ABOVE   MUST  BE  DRAWX. 

Poundp. 

British  India 500,000,000 

Egypt 230,000,000 

Brazil 55.000,000 

Asia  Minor 7,000,000 

»  All  other 15. 000,  COO 

Total  oatfiide  United  States 807,000,000 

The  United  States 2,110,258,000 

Grand  total 2,917,258,000 


COJiBECTIOX. 

lu  No.  39,  at  the  close  of  his  iuteresting  report  on  the  "Crefeld  High 
School  of  Technical  Industry',''  Consul  Potter's  uaine  is  printed  T.  W. 
instead  of  J.  W. 

Id  this  connection,  cousuls  are  requested  to  write  their  names,  as 
well  as  the  names  of  persons  aud  places  in  general  which  euter  into 
their  reports,  as  legibly  as  possible. 
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No.   4ij^. —  May,   1884. 


FBUIT  CULTURE  CIRCULAR. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington^  December  4,  1883. 

To  the  Consul  of  the  United  States  at : 

SxR, :  At  the  request  of  some  leading  frait  growers  of  California,  the 
following  interrogatories  have  been  prepared,  with  the  view  of  receiving 
answers  thereto  from  cousalar  officers  in  whose  districts  the  fruits  speci- 
fied, are  specially  cultivated. 

As  the  information  desired  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  promotion  of 
fmit  culture  in  the  United  States,  you  are  not  limited  in  your  investiga- 
tions to  the  specific  interrogatories  herewith.    On  the  contrary,  you  are 
requested  to  give  as  full  details  as  possible  of  all  the  phases  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  the  climate ;  the  extent  to  which  the  fruits 
are  cultivated ;  whether  for  home  consumption  or  export ;  the  manner 
of  tlieir  preparation  for  export ;  the  amount  exported,  the  manner  of 
export,  and  the  countries  to  which  exported — in  fine,  anything  which 
^vill  Ihelp  our  agriculturists  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fruits 
understandingly,  and  which  will  show  the  general  public  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  fruit  industry  and  trade  as  conducted  in  your  consulate. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DAVIS, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


BAISINS. 


What  is  the  relative  position  of  vineyards :  valley,  table,  or  hillside 
lands ;  inland  or  on  the  seacoast ? 

How  near  to  the  sea- coast  are  the  nearest  raisin  vineyards  ? 

On  the  coast  are  the  sea-fogs  and  mist  injurious  to  grapes  and  apt  to 
isause  mildew ;  if  so,  what  means  are  used  to  counteract  the  same  f 

What  IB  the  custom  of  pruning  in  the  best  conducted  vineyards  t 
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Wliat  is  the  character  of  soil  where  best  results  are  obtained  ? 

Are  best  results  obtained  on  hillside,  valley,  or  table  land  ? 

Are  the  lands  planted  to  vines  cultivated ;  if  so,  how  many  times  per 
year? 

At  what  age  do  the  vines  come  into  full  bearing,  and  how  long  do 
they  remain  fruitful  I 

Is  there  any  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  practice  for  raisin  cult- 
ure ? 

What  is  the  yickl,  value,  and  cost  of  crop  per  acre  per  annum? 

ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

What  varieties  of  trees  are  grown,  and  which  are  the  most  valuable! 
At  what  age  do  they  come  into  full  bearing,  and  how  long  do  they  re- 
main fruitful  f 

Are  the  trees  seedlings,  grafted,  or  budded  ! 

Are  the  trees  troubled  with  injurious  insect  pests  or  fungous  growth! 
If  so  troubled,  what  are  the  means  employed  for  preventing  and  curing 
same  ? 

IIow  far  ai)art  are  orchard  trees  planted  ? 

Are  orchards  inland,  or  on  the  sea-coast,  hillside,  valley,  or  upland ! 
Where  do  they  yield  best  results  ! 

How  near  to  the  sea-shore  are  the  orchards  ? 

Is  there  any  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  use,  and  is  the  ground 
in  orchards  between  trees  cultivated ;  if  so,  how  many  times  per  year  ! 

Give  the  yield,  i)roceeds,  and  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre  x>er  annam 
in  the  best  orange  orchards. 

OLIVES. 

What  varieties  of  trees  produce  the  best  results,  and  at  what  age  ! 

W^hat  is  the  process  of  cultivation  followed  I 

What  variety  of  tree  produces  the  "Queen  Olives  of  Commerce!'' 
Are  they  the  selected  fruit  of  the  common  olive,  or  a  superior  variety 
grown  from  an  improved  tree  ? 

What  age  do  the  trees  come  into  full  bearing,  and  how  long  do  they 
remain  fruitful ! 

What  is  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  mature  trees  ! 

What  is  the  yield  in  fruit  per  acre,  and  how  many  gallons  of  olives  are 
required  to  produce  one  gallon  of  oil ! 

How  far  apart,  in  orchards,  are  the  trees  f 

When  are  olives  intended  for  pickling  picked — ripe  or  green  t 

When  are  olives  for  oil  picked — ripe  or  green  t 

What  is  the  process  of  preparing  olives  for  table  use,  and  what  is  the 
process  for  extracting  oil  ! 

Are  best  results  obtained  on  valley,  hillside,  or  table  landf 

What  is  the  character  of  soil  best  adapted  to  olive  trees  T 

Is  there  any  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  use  for  olive  culture  ! 

How  near  to  the  coast  are  the  olive  orchards! 

Give  the  yield,  proceeds,  and  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre  per  annam. 

What  is  the  annual  rainfall,  in  inches,  in  your  district! 

FIGS. 

Kind  of  trees  producing  the  figs  of  commerce  ! 
Yield  per  acre^  and  process  of  cultivation  ! 
Process  of  drying  and  curing  the  fig  f 
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ITALY. 
FEUIT  CTLTUKE  IN  ITALY. 

REPORT  BY    COySVL-QENSRAL   RICHMOND  ON  THE    CVLTJTATION    OF  RAISINJs\ 

ORANOEH,  LEMONS,  OLIVES,  AND  FIGS  IN  ITALY. 

VINES  AND  VINEYARDS. 

The  vine  in  Italy  is  cultivated  on  the  plains,  in  the  valleys,  and  up  the 
sides  of  tbe  mouutains  to  an  altitude  of  5(M)  and  even  of  600  meters  above 
the  level  of  tbe  sea.  On  Mount  Etna  tlie  cultivation  is  successfully  prose- 
cuted at  an  elevation  of  950  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Alon;;^  some 
portions  of  the  coast  the  vineyards  are  brought  close  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  sea,  and  the  vines  are  planted  right  in  the  sand  deposited  by  the 
action  of  the  waves.  In  this  latter  case,  however,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  sea-breezes  are  often  hurtful  to  the  vines,  but  no  remedy  has 
ever  been  thought  of  to  combat  the  evil  effects  resulting  therefrom. 

The  Italians  cultivate  the  vine  in  vineyards,  which  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  that  end,  or  in  orchards  in  conjunction  with  other  fruits  and 
vegetables.  In  many  places  the  vines  are  only  allowed  to  reach  a  low 
growth,  and  are  not  supported  by  props,  while  in  others  they  attain  a 
medium  height,  and  are  supported  by  ])oles  or  trained  along  wires. 
When  trained  to  a  greater  height  they  are  attached  to  ti^ees,  of  which 
latter  the  most  affected  for  the  pur[)ose  are  the  black  poplar  (in  the 
Campagna),  the  white  poplar  (in  Tuscany),  and  the  elm  (in  Emilia). 
There  are  also  trellises  especially  a<iaptpd  for  the  training  of  grapes  in- 
tended for  table  use.  All  these  different  methods  of  vine-culturo  are  to 
l>e  found  in  the  same  sections  only  varying  with  the  different  conditions 
of  tbe  soil,  the  qualities  of  the  vines,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  wine 
trade. 

With  regard  to  the  soil,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  Italy  the  vine  is 
cultivated  pretty  much  everywhere.  But  there  are  certain  qualities  of 
soil  which  are  more  favorable  than  others  to  secure  a  desirable  result 
a«  to  qualitv  and  quantity  of  crop.  The  most  productive  vines  are  those 
growing  in  localities  subject  to  inundations,  and  the  best  quality  of  wine 
i«  produced  by  the  vineyards  planted  in  light  gravel  soil  of  the  hills, 
containing  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron.  In  porous  volcanic  soil 
the  grape  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  wine  obtained  from  the  growth 
oil 'Chalky  soil  is  very  highly  esteemed.  The  best  Ohianti  wine  comes 
from  a  slaty  soil  of  reddish  color,  containing  a  certain  percentage  of 
carbonate  of  hme,  and  in  the  hilly  districts  there  is  considerable  chalky 
soil  not  adaptable  to  any  other  use  than  that  of  viticulture.  In  the 
majority  of  the  vineyards  where  the  custom  is  to  plant  the  vines  in 
rows,  and  train  them  on  trees,  the  intervening  spaces  are  cultivated  in 
the  usual  rotations  of  planting,  but  care  is  taken  to  avoid  such  growths 
BB  might  be  incompatible  with  the  successful  development  of  the  vine. 
In  low-growing  vine^'ards,  however,  no  other  culture  is  ever  prose- 
cuted. 

It  is  not  generally  customary  to  irrigate  the  vine,  although  it  is  some- 
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times  done  with  marked  success.    Drainage  is  always  carefully 
vided  for  in  the  vineyards. 

The  average  yield  of  wine  to  the  hectare  may  be  set  down  as  ] 
hectoliters.  The  yield  in  Veneto  is  only  10  hectoliters,  but  in  I 
mont  it  reaches  23.07  hectoliters  to  the  hectare. 

The  cost  and  mode  of  planting  vineyards  vary  considerably^,  accon 
to  locality.  In  Viterbo  the  vines  are  planted  some  18,000  to  the  heel 
and  are  trained  on  poles  at  an  outlay  of  1823.58  lire  to  the  hectare 
the  first  ibur  years,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  averages  383.03 
while  the  average  yield  to  the  hectare  is  33quintals  of  grapes.  At  I 
in  Altamura,  the  vine  is  cultivated  without  props,  and  the  cost  of  pi 
ing  6,200  vines  to  the  hectare  is  1215.24  lire,  the  annual  cost  of  main 
ance  is  206.86  lire,  and  the  average  yield  per  hectare,  is  25  quintal 
grapes.  In  Tuscany  the  vine  is  also  cultivated  without  props; 
planting  per  hectare  costs  2,518  lire;  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  46( 
lire,  average  yield  49.50  quintals  to  the  hectare. 

• 

LIMES,  LEMONS,  AND  ORANGES. 

The  different  varieties  of  these  fruits  cultivated  in  Italy,  are  theli 
the  lemon,  the  sour  orange,  the  sweet  orange,  and  the  mandarin. 

Limes. — The  lime  tree,  known  as  the  mc^ia  (citrus  m€dica)j  preae 
the  following  varieties :  First,  the  Jewish  lime,  which  bears  a  small  e 
cal  fruit ;  second,  the  Genoese  lime,  bearing  a  large  fruit,  and  cultiva 
along  the  Ligurian  coast;  third,  the  Salo  lime,  cultivated  at  Urri 
Pegli,  and  at  Finale  Ligure;  fourth,  the  Florentine,  a  hybrid  of  1 
and  lemon,  cultivated  in  Tuscany  and  Liguria;  and  fifth,  the  moDf 
lime,  whose  fruit  is  very  large,  which  is  only  slightly  cultivated. 

Lemons, — ^The  varieties  of  the  lemon  (Citrus  Limonuni)  are  the  foil 
ing:  First,  the  Genoese,  whose  fruit  will  stand  the  longest  transpo 
tion  ;  second,  the  Garden  lemon,  which  can  be  forced,  bearing  a  ha 
and  durable  fruit;  third,  the  Bergamot,  a  small,  round  fruit, wit) 
smooth,  thin  rind,  having  the  cells  containing  the  essence  of  bergai 
(this  variety  is  cultivated  at  Reggio,  in  Calabria,  and  in  Sicily) ;  fonrU), 
Neapolitan,  a  small  greenish  fruit,  very  rich  in  juice ;  fifth,  the  M< 
Eosa,  a  small  fruit,  showing  on  the  rind  the  lines  marking  the  divisi( 
of  the  lemon  ;  and,  sixth,  the  Paradise  lemon,  whose  fruit  is  very  lai 
and  much  used  in  confectionary.  This  latter  is  cultivated  in  the  | 
dens  of  Genoa. 

Oranges. — The  strong  or  sour  orange,  Melangolo  {Citrus  Bigaradia  T 
garis),  presents  many  varieties  distinct  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  lea 
and  flowers,  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  the  fruit.  The  fruit  vulga 
called  Adam's  Apple  belongs  to  this  class.  The  sweet  orange  ofl 
many  varieties,  which,  however,  differ  very  little  from  each  other.  1 
red-juiced  orange,  the  double  floured  orange,  and  the  variegated  orai 
are  the  principal  varieties.  The  Mandarin  (Citrus  Delicioza)  is  of. 
cent  introduction  into  Italy  (the  beginning  of  the  present  century),! 
its  cultivation  has  spread  rapidly  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  on  the  FeniiM 

Propagating. — All  these  different  species  can  be  propagated  in  th 
ways — by  seed,  by  sprouts,  or  by  cuttings.  The  different  varietiea 
reproduced  only  by  sprouts,  or  by  cuttings,  or  by  grafting  the  buda 
young  wild  trees.  All  orange  trees  grown  irom  sc^  should  be  giftf 
to  improve  the  fruit,  and  to  eliminate  the  thorns,  which  %oald  dami 
the  Iruit.  If  necessary,  the  orange  trees  grown  from  sproats  or  cattu 
are  also  grafted. 

Diseases.-^All  orange  or  lemon  trees  are  subject  to  damage  result 
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from  licbenous  growths,  from  insects,  and  from  diseases  inherent  or 
specific.  Amonff  the  diseases  are  the  rust,  the  cagna,  and  the  gum.  Ab- 
solute cures  for  these  diseases  are  unknown;  the  remedies  attempted 
are  so  multiplied  and  varying  that  their  enumeration  would  carry  us 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  report. 

Planting, — The  trees  are  planted  deep  in  the  ground,  and  some  4  to  6 
meters  apart  They  are  grown  on  the  seashore,  in  valleys,  on  plains, 
and  on  hillsides  as  high  as  from  400  to  600  meters  above  the  sea  level, 
and  in  some  few  instances  even  higher.  The  best  results  are  obtained  in 
those  lands  lying  near  the  shore.  Trees  are  grown  even  within  a  few 
meters  of  the  sea  in  the  sands  deposited  by  the  waves.  They  are  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  sea-breezes  by  close  hedges,  walls,  or  netted  trellises 
of  cane,  or  by  a  thick  growth  of  trees,  especially  poplars. 

Irrigation, — Generall}'  speaking,  irrigation  is  indispensable  for  ob- 
taining an  abundant  yield  of  fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  where  orchards 
are  planted  on  hillsides  the  trees  need  no  water  beyond  the  rains  and 
subterranean  moisture.  Water  is  provided  in  various  ways — by  dam- 
ming up  springs,  digging  wells,  even  to  a  great  depth,  making  reser- 
voirs, and  raising  the  water,  when  necessary,  by  artesian  wells.  Water, 
for  intercropping,  is  brought  by  means  of  little  canals  or  pipes  into 
small  ditches  dug  about  the  trees,  and  which  are  filled  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  The  water  used  should  not  be  cold,  and,  when  necessary, 
should  be  tempered  by  exposure  to  the  open  air  before  using  it  for  irri- 
gation. 

Intercropping, — It  sometimes  happens,  and  that  not  unfrequently,  that 
olives  are  grown  together  with  oranges  and  lemons.  When  it  is  desired 
to  substitute  a  lemon  and  orange  orchard  for  a  vineyard  the  vines  are 
left  and  bear  fruit  until  the  trees  grow  large  enough  to  cover  them  with 
shade,  and  then  the  vines  are  cut  down. 

Olives  grown  together  with  oraqges  and  lemons  are  useful  to  these 
latter  by  reason  of  the  shade  afforded  and  the  resulting  increased  damp- 
ness of  the  ground. 

During  the  six  or  eight  years  succeeding  the  planting  of  an  orange 
and  lemon  orchard  the  ground  can  be  used  for  growing  vegetables  (ex- 
cepting some  few  exhaustive  kinds),  as  the  consequent  manuring  and 
watering  favors  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

Cost. — The  planting  of  an  orange  and  lemon  orchard  costs  from  1,100 
to  1,500  lire  per  hectare;  the  expense  of  planting  a  hectare  of  lemon 
trees  amounts  to  1,100  lire ;  the  annual  expense  of  cultivation  to  469.J8 
lire.  The  product  of  a  well-grown  lemon  grove  averages  3,200  lire; 
the  lowest  yield  1,600  lire. 

OLIVE  CULTURE. 

Only  one  species  of  olive  is  cultivat-ed  in  Italy,  Olea  Europea  L. 

Varieties. — The  widest  spread  varieties  are  the  following:  In  Liguria, 
the  Laggiaeca  and  the  pignole. 

In  Puglia,  the  parole,  the  ogliarola,  the  leccese,  and  the  siracusana. 

In  Tuscany,  the  morinellej  the  m')rajol€,  the  corre^jgiole,  the  razze,  the 
grosse,  and  the  infrantoie. 

In  Sicily,  the  ogliaja^  the  hiancoHlla,  the  calmignana,  the  caltabellotes€j 
the  cerasola^  the  calabrese^  the  paiornese,  and  the  giarraffa. 

Maturity. — After  the  tenth  year  the  olive  commences  to  bear  some 
fruit,  and  reaches  its  full  maturity  of  fruitfulness  at  the  age  of  forty 
years. 

Green  olives. — For  green  olives  the  fruit  is  used  of  the  Cucca  or  Fesaro 
in  Tuscany,  of  the  Orfana  in  Romagna,  of  the  Morellara  and  the  Oiar- 
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raffa  in  Sicily,  and  of  the  icMie  olive  in  Ascoli.    Of  all  these  varieties 
the  fruit  is  large  and  less  saturated  with  oil  than  any  others. 

Dried  olives. — For  dried  olives  the  fruit  of  the  common  trees  is  best 
adapted. 

Yield. — In  Calci  a  hectare  of  olive  trees  yields  in  abundant  years  6.5(> 
hectoliters,  or  an  average  of  3.25  hectoliters.  The  expense  of  the  first 
planting  of  a  hectare  of  olive  trees  amounts  to  3,292  lire;  annual  ex- 
penses 250  lire  until  the  tenth  year.  In  the  eleventh  year  the  trees  be- 
gin to  bear  and  reach  the  climax  of  their  fruitfulness,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  at  the  age  of  forty  years.  In  the  forty  first  year  the  ex- 
penses of  the  hectare  of  olive  trees  have  been  9,689  lire,  and  the  average 
yield  of  oil  per  annum  3.25  hectoliters.  The  olives  yield  in  tceight  from 
14  to  20  per  cent,  of  oil,  and  in  volume  from  20  to 24  percent.,  accord- 
ing to  the  variety,  the  point  of  maturity  reached,  and  the  manner  of  ex- 
tracting the  oil. 

Planting. — The  trees  are  planted  from  12  to  18  meters  apart,  if  they 
are  of  a  very  large  and  ligntous  variety,  or  if  vines  or  other  plants  are 
grown  together  with  them.  For  short-stemmed  tiees  the  distance  is 
shortened  to  from  5  to  8  meters.  On  hillsides  the  distance  between  the 
trees  is  reduced  somewliat. 

Preserving. — Olives  that  aie  put  in  salted  water,  or  in  any  other  way 
preserved  fresh  and  sweet,  are  gathered  green ;  those  that  are  to  be 
dried  are  gathered  ripe.  Olives  from  which  oil  is  to  be  extracted  shonld 
be  gathered  when  just  ripe;  unripe  olives  give  but  little  oil,  and  that 
of  a  grassy  flavor,  while  those  over-ripe  yield  abundantly,  but  the  oil  is 
coarse  and  rank.  The  time  for  reaching  the  proper  point  of  maturity 
depends  on  the  locality,  the  variety  of  olive,  and  upon  the  season;  but 
when  the  first  fruit  drops  spontaneously  to  the  ground  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  sign  that  the  crop  is  ready  for  gathering.  Generally  this  takes 
place  through  December  and  January. 

The  olives  that  are  to  be  preserved  fresh  are  first  soaked  in  a  strong 
lye,  then,  after  having  been  put  through  several  washings  in  dear 
water,  they  are  i)lace<l  in  salte<l  water,  together  with  wild  fennel.  Fi- 
nally they  are  put  into  water  slightly  salted,  which  must  be  reuewcMl  at 
least  once  a  month. 

Olives  that  are  preserved  dried  are  spread  out  in  the  ojwn  air,  in 
some  place  exposetl  to  the  iramontana  (wind),  or  else  they  may  Ixulried 
in  ovens. 

Extracting  the  oil. — To  extract  the  oil  the  olives  are  i>laced  in  a  crash- 
ing machine,  where  they  are  reduced  to  a  paste,  which  is  theu  subjected 
to  a  pressure  sufficient  to  express  the  oil. 

8oil  mid  climate. — The  olive  grows  best  on  slopes,  well  sunned,  bat 
not  too  dry,  and  trees  grown  in  such  localities  produce  a  very  saperior 
oil.  In  fertile  plains  and  valleys  a  large  quantity  of  oil  is  obtained,  but 
the  quality  is  inferior  to  that  obtained  from  the  hillsides. 

The  soils  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  olive  are  porous  and  rather 
moist;  such  are  many  chalky  and  argillaceous  soils,  also  a  yellow, sandy 
soil  over  argillaceous  strata. 

Irrigation  is  not  necessary  in  olive  culture. 

Locality. — Olive  groves  are  planted  sometimes  very  near  the  sea,  in 
places  least  exposed  to  the  wind. 

Fias. 

In  Italy  many  varieties  of  the  Ficus  carica  are  cultivated.  The  widest 
-spread  of  these  varieties  may  be  divided  into  two^groaps,  as  follows: 
The  Jico  gentile  and  the  fico  portoghescj  which  are  the  earliest ;  the  ver- 
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dini  and  brogiotti  neri^  the  hrogiotti  bianchi,  the  brianzosi^  the  datteri  or 

dottati  (which  are  thick  skinned)^    All  these  varieties  bear  fruit  only 

once  a  year.    The  fioo  albo  and  the  fico  San  Pietro  bear  fruit  twice  a 

year.     A-fig  tree  of  medinm  size  will  yield  generally  from  44  to  60 

kJlo;2rrams  of  fruit.    Usually  the  fig  is  planted  in  comi)any  with  other 

frnit  trees  (olive,  almond,  and  others);  but  tig  orchards,  where  figs  alone 

arc  grown,  may  be  found  (at  Lecce,  for  instance),  and  in  such  cases  the 

trees  mast  be  planted  at  such  a  distance  apart  that  when  they  reach  their 

fullest  development  they  may  not  come  in  contact  one  with  the  other ; 

{1 )  beeause  the  fig  needs  a  great  deal  of  sun ;  and  (2)  because  other- 

iKrise,  if  the  partial  and  easily  located  infection  called  rizoctonia  should 

shovir  itself  it  would  spread  rapidly  through  all  the  orchard.    In  many 

places   it  is  the  custom  to  alternate  the  fig,  almond,  and  olive,  so  that 

e^tcb  fig  tree  may  be  isolated. 

In  Tuscany  the  tigs  called  dottati  are  preferred  for  drying.  They  are 
X>eelecl  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  anise- 
seed,  are  rolled  into  disks  or  small  loaves.  In  other  cases  the  rind  is 
not  removed,  but  the  fig  is  split  in  two,  flavored  with  anise  or  fennel  seed, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  so  sent  to  market. 

The  common  purple  or  black  figs  are  dried  in  the  oven  or  in  the  sun, 
just  as  they  come  from  the  tree.  At  Lecce,  Keggio,  Calabria,  Cosenza, 
and  Cotanzaro  this  system  is  adopted.  ,  They  also  make  a  fig  paste  with 
waluots,  almonds,  cinnamon,  &c.  It  is  customary  to  drop  a  little  honey 
on  them  while  drying. 

There  are  coming  into  use  stoves  with  hot-air  chambers,  especially 
adapted  for  drying  figs  as  well  as  other  fruits. 

LEWIS  KICHMOND, 

Consul-Oeneral, 
United  States  Consulate  General, 

Rome  J  April  1, 1884. 
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The  superficies  devoted  to  olive  culture  in  Italy  is  ai)proximately 
000,311  hectares  (equal  to  2,224,668  acres),  and  the  total  production  of 
olive  oil  about  3,o85,591  bectoliters  (or  89,437,157  gallons),  distributed 
as  follows: 
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The  reports  of  the  Italian  minister  gf  agriculture  contain  much  tt^A 
is  interesting  in  regard  to  this  industry. 

The  olive  is  indigenous  to  Asia.  It  is  mentioned  in  Genesis,  Hesioc 
and  Homer,  but  was  not  introduced  into  Europe,  according  to  Pliuj' 
until  the  two  hundredth  year  of  Rome.  It  is  hanly,  and  grows  wild  it 
Southern  Europe — Linnaeus  calls  it  Olea  Uuropcea^  as  if  indigenous  to 
Europe.  It  is  cultivated  in  Spain,  Greece,  Italy,  Languedoc,  and  Prov- 
ence. The  forty -fifth  degree  of  latitude  is  considered  the  northern  limit 
of  culture.  Great  heat  or  cold  is  unfavorable  to  the  plant.  It  is  not 
found  in  Africa  far  from  the  Atlantic;  and  Humboldt  noticed  in  variotiB 
parts  of  St.  Domingo  and  South  America  that  it  grew  there  without 
bearing  fruit.  It  has  been  erroneously  claimed  that  the  olive  wdnl^ 
only  grow  near  the  sea.  It  is  found  at  great  distances  inland,  bu.t 
abounds  most  near  the  coast,  where  the  temperature  is  more  congenii*^' 
The  variation  of  altitude  at  which  the  plant  can  thrive  depends  upo"* 
the  region.  In  Central  Italy  the  greater  part  of  the  olive  zone  is  belo'^ 
an  elevation  of  500  meters,  and  in  Sicily  below  one  of  600,  while  in  tlLi. 
basins  of  the  lakes  of  Garda  and  Iseo  450  meters  is  the  extreme  limf-'^ 
At  this  extreme  limit  the  cultivation  is  unprofitable,  as  the  fruit  oft^ 
fails  to  mature.  The  plant  requires  a  soft  and  temperate  climate.  X^. 
districts  where  the  temperature  is  higher  than  required  by  the  plant  "^ 
is  cultivated  by  preference  on  elevated  lands;  in  those  where  the  tei^ 
perature  is  low  it  is  given  a  warm  position.  The  north  wind  is  tto 
enemy  qf  the  olive.  In  the  same  region  it  flourishes  on  high  lands  pr"^ 
tected  from  that  wind,  and  languishes  in  low  lands  exposed  to  it  Op^^ 
the  plains  of  Mugello  and  the  Borgo  San  Lorenzo,  swept  b^'  norther^ 
winds,  it  will  not  grow,  but  flourishes  three  or  four  miles  away  on  tB3 
hills  protected  by  the  Apennines. 

Cold  afifects  the  olive  according  as  the  atmosphere  is  dry  or  humE  ^ 
The  same  degree  of  cold  is  more  fatal  in  spring  than  in  winter,  becaa  ^ 
in  the  former  season,  the  plant  having  entered  the  period  of  vegetatic^'' 
the  young  and  tender  germs  are  injured ;  so  by  reason  of  the  greats 
moisture  the  cold  of  the  plains  is  more  injurious  than  that  of  theiKl 
lands.  Nothing  is  more  destructive  than  the  formation  of  ice  apon  tK 
branches  after  snow-storms.  The  greatest  cold  which  the  plant  c^ 
resist  is  about  10^  K^aumur ;  at  12°  not  only  the  leaves  perish  bat  t* 
trunk  and  roots  above  ground.  It  sometimes  suffers  even  at  1^  wh^ 
the  cold  is  accompanied  with  humidity,  or  when  the  plant  is  in  a  state  ^ 
vegetation.  Sometimes  the  leaves  are  destroyed  by  a  frost  apparent^, 
light.  The  greater  part  of  the  olives  of  Liguria  and  Tuscany  perislE^' 
in  the  years  1709, 1782, 1820,  and  1845. 

As  to  the  soil  there  is  not  much  difficulty.  Only  exceedingly  li^^ 
or  wet  land  is  bad  for  the  plant.  It  does  better  ordinarily  in  argill*' 
ceoas  or  calcareous  earth,  mixed  with  stones,  to  which  its  roots  eliugp 
holding  steadily  against  strong  winds. 

The  olive  is  propagated  in  four  ways — by  seeding,  by  cattings,  \V 
grafting,  and  by  the  system  called  ovolo. 

Italian  cultivators  generally  adopt  the  last  method,  bat  as  the  otbev* 
are  not  unfrequently  used  it  may  be  useful  to  give  some  fact*  in  reg«w 
to  them. 

The  manner  of  seeding  is  much  the  same  as  with  other  plants.  Tto 
olive  used  for  this  purpose  is  selected  from  trees  well  grown^of  ardb«<^ 
variety,  possessing  the  qualities  desired,  and  is  stripped  of  its  oily  p# 
Seeding  involves  the  labor  of  transplanting,  and  improving  by  gimiif 
a  s  the  new  plants  raised  from  a  given  variety  will  not  reprodooe  it,b8 
ret  um  usually  to  the  wild  type.    Another  objection  to  this  system  isth 
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slow  growth  of  the  olive.  Hesiod  said  of  it,  "  those  who  sow  the  seed 
never  gather  the  fruit."  However,  some  use  this  method,  as  plants  thua 
obtained  have  greater  dimensions  and  a  more  perfect  root  system. 

When  cuttings  are  used  they  should  be  young  and  vigorous,  from  50 
to  55  centimeters  in  length,  and  about  the  size  of  a  man's  wrist.  The 
bark  must  be  bright,  smooth,  and  sappy,  and  contain  towards  the  lower 
part  some  knots,  upon  which  roots  form  more  easily.  Tbe  cuttings  are 
set  in  the  ground  in  November  in  warm  localities,  and  in  February  and 
March  in  temperate.  About  one-third  of  tbe  Cutting  should  be  above 
ground,  and  the  upper  extremity,  where  cut,  covered  with  grafting- wax* 
Although  the  olive  is  an  exceedingly  hard  wood,  it  puts  forth  roots  from 
cuttings  as  readily  as  the  willow  or  poplar.  Full-grown  trees,  even  when 
much  denuded  of  roots,  can  be  transplanted  from  the  forest,  and  often 
when  those  in  the  olive  yards  are  destroyed  they  are  replaced  in  this 
way. 

In  the  process  of  grafting,  sprouts  are  taken  from  the  base  of  the  tree 
and  the  operation  performeid  as  with  other  species  of  trees. 

The  propagation  of  the  olive  by  means  of  ovolo  (eggs),  called  by  the 
ancients  occhi  (eyes),  is  the  usual  mode,  because  surer,  quicker,  and 
cheaper  than  any  other.  Ovolo  are  woody  excrescences  on  the  lowest 
part  of  the  trunk  and  on  the  roots  of  the  olive,  and  so  called  because  of 
a  supposed  resemblance  to  eggs.  These  are  detached  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  put  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  four  inches.  This  is  done  in 
November  in  warm  districts^  and  in  March  where  colder.  When  the 
ovolo  germinates,  one  shoot  is  preserved  and  the  others  cut  off.  The 
preserved  shoot  is  steadied  against  wind  by  a  stake  to  which  it  is  tied. 
The  plant  thus  started  is  removed  after  three  or  four  years  to  the  per- 
manent olive  yard. 

In  most  cases  the  olive  has  to  be  grafted,  as  the  young  plants  usually 
take  the  wild  type,  and  consequently  yield  only  small  fruit. 

By  cultivation  a  number  of  varieties  of  the  olive  have  been  obtained^ 
differing  according  to  localities ;  some  distinguished  by  a  greater  or  less 
vigor  of  plant,  some  by  drooping,  and  others  by  erect  leaves,  and  more 
especially  by  the  form,  size,  and  color  of  the  fruit.  The  color  varies 
from  green  to  red,  and  in  some  cases  to  a  purple  nearly  black.  Profes- 
sor Orphanides  discovered  in  a  grove  of  Attica  an  olive  perfectly  white, 
and  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  under  the  name  of 
Olea  cucocarpa,  or  chionocarpa.  Tavanti's  work  mentions  twenty-one 
varieties  in  Tuscany.  Picconi  observed  sixteen  in  Liguria,  and  Caruso 
fifteen  in  Sicily. 

The  extent  and  kind  of  pruning  depends  upon  the  variety  of  the  olive^ 
and  must  be  performed  with  care. 

Composts  of  slow  assimilation,  such  as  horns,  bones,  woolen  rags,  &c.^ 
are  most  used. 

OLIVE  OIL. 

The  quality  of  the  oil  depends  greatly  upon  harvesting  the  olives  at 
the  proper  time.  If  this  is  done  either  too  early  or  too  late  the  product 
has  a  fatty  flavor  and  odor. 

Italian  oil. — ^The  oils  of  Lucca,  Calci,  and  Buti  are  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  those  of  Umbria  and  Liguria  are  but  little  inferior.  The  best 
article  is  produced  in  moderately  warm  regions. 

Thus  the  oils  of  Italy  are  more  esteemed  than  those  of  the  Orient^ 
and  of  the  former  the  oils  of  Pisa,  Lucca,  Arrezzo,  Perugia,  and  Sau 
Remo  are  better  than  those  of  Sicily  and  the  Neapolitan  provinces. 

While  soil,  climate,  and  the  variety  of  the  plant  affect  more  or  less 
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the  quality  of  the  oil,  much  more  depends  upon  harvesting  and  pressing 
the  olives  properly.  This  is  done  much  better  in  Central  Italy  than 
farther  south. 

Spanish  ail. — Next  to  Italy  comes  Spain  in  extent  of  olive  caltivatiou. 
According  to  Mueller  the  production  of  oil  in  that  country  is  about 
1,135,750  hectoliters  per  year.  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  basins 
Guadalquivir,  Ebro,  and  Guadiana,  and  the  product  constitutes  an  im- 
portant branch  of  commerce  for  Andalusia,  Aragon,  Catalonia,  Murcia, 
Kavarra,  and  the  Balearic  Islands. 

Spanish  oils  are  very  little  esteemed,  and  their  exportation  is  rather 
diminishing. 

French  and  Al^jerianoils, — In  France  the  cultivation  is  confined  to 
the  southern  districts,  and  covers  94,000  hectares.  The  proiluction  is 
about  250,000  hectoliters.  In  Algeria  about  150,000  hectoliters  are  pro- 
duced, of  a  quality  inferior  to  that  of  Italy,  but  bettor  than  that  of 
Levant,  Spain,  or  Portugal. 

Axistrian  oil, — In  Austria  the  olive  is  a  little  cultivated  in  the  southern 
Tyrol,  in  the  territor}'  of  Gorixia,  Gradisa,  and  Trieste;  more  extensively 
in  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  The  yearly'  production  is  about  2t>4,0<K)  quintals. 
Of  the  production  in  Greece  accurate  statistics  are  wanting,  though  it  is 
known  that  the  cultivation  is  extensive. 

Ottoman  oil. — In  the  Ottoman  Empire  it  is  cultivated  in  Syria,  Brussa, 
Eoumelia,  and  in  the  islands  of  Caudia,  Cyprus,  Metilino,  Sanios,  and 
Ehodes. 

Greek  oil. — Grecian  and  Turkish  oils  are,  however,  only  used  in  Europe 
for  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

PRICES  OF  OLIVE.  OIL. 

The  price  of  olive  oil  fell  from  170  francs  per  quintal  in  1879  to  12Ci 
francs  in  1882,  and  the  several  grades  of  this  article  are  quoted  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Agriculture,  of  the  8th  instant,  as  follows:  Oil  of  Lucca,  168 
to  195  francs ;  olive  oil  for  burning,  first  quality,  85  to  88  francs;  second 
quality,  78  to  80.  The  cause  of  this  depreciation  is  the  few  uses  to  which 
olive  oil  can  be  put  and  the  increasing  competition  of  seed  oils.  The 
larger  olive  harvests  in  Italy  and  the  whole  Mediterranean  basin  is  an- 
other and  lesser  cause.  The  competition  is  principally  with  the  kinds 
of  olive  oil  used  for  industrial  purposes,  and  which  represent  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  production.  Alimentary  oils  scarcely  feel  this  com- 
petition. In  the  retail  market  the  price  of  the  oils  of  Lucca  and  Barri 
has  been  almost  unchanged,  and  the  demand  for  them  abroad  fully  sus- 
tained. 

COTTON-SEED  OIL, 

The  seed-oil  industry  is  assuming  considerable  proportions.  Several 
kinds  of  this  oil  were  exhibited  at  the  MUan  exposition  in  1881,  and 
classed  among  alimentai^y  oils.  There  were  some  beautiful  specimens 
of  sesame  oil  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Scerno  &  Gismundi,  who  were  then 
producing  30,000  quintals  per  year. 

The  importation  of  cotton-seed  oil  was  arrested  in  1882,  since  which 
the  demand  for  oleaginous  seeds  has  increased.  In  1882  the  importa- 
tion of  these  seeds  amounted  to  252,835  quintals,  being  52,335  quintals 
more  than  the  previous  year.  It  is  therefore  urged  that  a  duty  should 
be  imposed  on  all  imports  of  seeds  and  seed  oils  if  it  is  to  be  continued 
on  cotton-seed  oil. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  duty  on  cotton-seed  oil  has  served  no  good  pur- 
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]Kwe;   that  the  mixiiifr  of  cotton  oil  with  olivt;  was  not  ])roJn(li<-ial  to 

health,  aiul  that  the  mixture  is  now  made  with  oils  from  thix  and  nuts, 

and   other  deleterious  Rubstances ;  and  that  the  couii>etition  formerly 

coriiiiij^  from  cotton  oil  has  been  replaced  by  oils  of  otlier  seeds  and  by 

lint  oils. 

ft  is  stated  on  p^ood  authority  that  no  practical  method  exists  by  which 
these  mixtures  and  their  properties  can  be  detected,  and  it  is  felt  that 
frauds  will  diminish,  and  the  ])ublic  good  be  promoted,  when  prejudices 
against  ^crood  seed  oils  disappear  and  they  are  sold  under  their  true 
names. 

DUNHAM  J.  CKAiy, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Milan,  November  10,  1883. 


PRUIT  CULTURE  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  GENOA.* 

HE  POUT  UY  COXSUL  FLETCHER. 
OLIVES. 

The  best  olive  oil  is  extracted  from  the  following-named  trees: 
I.   The  Oiugg^ioluMj  known  as  the  Lavagnina  or  Tag^iasca. 
II.   i^a^M>to  or  Kazzuolo  and  l^endolina. 

III.  Grappoloxa  or  Merlina-Pignola  doi)pia. 

IV.  Tondolina  or  Pignola. 

V.   MarUUina  or  Martena-Papollina. 

Seeding  and  planting, — The  length  of  time  between  seeding  or  plant- 
ing and  fruit  bearing  depends  altogether  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
^rork  of  cultivation  is  performed.  If  trees  are  raised  from  seed,  sixteen 
years  is  allotted  l)efore  fruit  bearing;  if  by  sjirout,  plant,  or  shoot,  it 
depends  on  the  age  thereof;  if  by  Huags,  it  will  take  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  years  before  a  crop  can  be  realiz(Ml.  A  full  crop  cannot  be 
expected  till  the  tree  reaches  twenty -five  or  thirty  years. 

Plants  brought  up  from  seed  and  shoots  must  be  ingrafted;  otherwise 
tlie  trees  and  fruit  remain  wild;  nnagn  also;  in  fact,  all  must  be  grafted 
if  taken  from  the  root  or  below  the  gratt  of  the  parent  tree. 

The  mode  of  cultivating  olives  in  this  province  is  as  follows: 

Olives  are  multiplied  by  shoots  or  sj)routs;  they  are,  when  sufticient 
vitality  is  assured,  replanted  in  the  soil  where  it  is  designed  they  should 
^rrow  ;  they  are  mulched  every  three  years  with  manure  of  slow  decom- 
position as,  for  example,  the  scrapings  off  horns,  grounded  hoofs,  woolen 
ra^9  and  stable  manure.  Manure  of  quick  decomposition  is  good  for 
only  one  year,  and  has  this  disadvantage,  it  develoi>s  more  leaves  on 
the'  tree  and  rank  vegetation  than  it  does  fruit.  The  trees  must  be  kept 
cleaiiy  that  j«,  free  from  sprouts  and  weeds;  standing  water  must  not 
be  allowe<l  around  them,  for  in  such  case  the  wood  will  soon  rot«and  be 
a  subject  for  a  malady  calle<l  "  lupa,"  which  very  much  shortens  the 
life  of  the  tree. 

I  •  Olive  BeginUj  or  queen  olive,  known  in  this  province  under  the  name 
of  Olive  of  Sx)aiii,  is  a  special  quality  grown  from  the  imi)orte<l  tree  cul 

tivated  for  si)ecial  purposes.    The  fruit,  however,  contains  but  little  oil' 

■ J 

*  Baisins  and  figs  are  not  cultivated  in  the  province  of  Genoa. 
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and  that  little  has  to  be  extracted  before  using  the  olive  for  calinarr 
purposes. 

Production.^lf  olive  trees  are  well  cared  for  they  generally  give- 
abundant  fruit  when  they  attain  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  even  lon^ 
after  this  age  they  increase  if  properly  handle<l.  An  olive  tree  is  habl^ 
to  live  for  centuries  if  not  destroyed  by  the  *'  lupa.'^ 

The  production  of  the  olive  depends  on  the  care  taken  in  it«  caltivcr 
tion,  and  much  on  the  weather,  for,  be  it  understood,  the  fruit  is  esu 
posed  nearly  the  entire  year,  before  maturity,  to  all  atmospheric  changt*" 
The  yield  therefore  dej)ends  largely  on  the  meteorological  vicissitude: 
of  the  seasons,  and  for  this  reason  the  exact  figures  cannot  begive^ 
This  much,  however,  can  be  said,  an  olive  tree  between  twenty-five  ai» 
thirty  years  old  will  i)roduce  about  3  gallons  of  oil. 

A  hectare  of  land  (=2,471  acres),  in  fine,  if  properly  cultivate-^ 
ought  to  produce  about  300  gallons  of  oil.  The  same  measurement  ^= 
land  will  produce  better  results  providing  the  conformation  of  the  sc^ 
permits  the  trees  to  be  set  closer  than  12  meters,  or  about  40  feet,  apac' 
The  olive  crop  can  be  considered  only  from  a  biennial  stand-point,  ai:^ 
the  above  is  the  average  for  two  years. 

The  relation  between  the  weight  of  olives  and  the  quantity  of  oil 
not  constant  in  all  crops,  nor  equal  on  all  lands,  for  this  reason: 
flat  lands  and  in  places  where  rains  are  frequent  less  oil  and  more  wat 
exists  in  the  fruit ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  grove  is  on  the  hill-side  " 
l)roportion  is  as  one  to  four,  or  one  gallon  of  oil  from  four  galloos 
fruit. 

The  distance  between  trees  on  lands  exclusively  devoted  to  oli 
should  be  about  50  feet — if  on  flat  land  and  in  orchards — on  hill-sides  3 
feet,  or  even  less — always  less  on  pedente  or  abruot  inclinations.  Fl^fti 
are  especially  prepared  on  hilly  lands,  and  so  arranged  that  the  roots  ci 
one  tree  cannot  run  down  and- interfere  with  those  of  another.  In  otber 
words,  the  roots  of  trees  are  limited  to  certain  space  by  the  erectioo  of 
stone  walls,  and  when  thus  arranged  the  olive  plant  will  flourish  at « 
distance  of  only  30  feet  apart  from  its  neighbor. 

Pickling. — For  pickling  purposes  olives  are  gathered  before  thej 
change  from  green  to  a  reddish  color.  The  faintest  tinge  from  the 
original  green  in  dicates  incipient  ripeness.  For  pickling,  olives  are 
usually  gathered  toward  the  close  of  August.  The  olive  must  befblly 
ripe  when  picked  for  oil.  When  matured  it  drops  from  the  tree.  Thw 
occurs  late  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  as  in  all  its  stages,  from  bod  to 
full-grown  fruit,  the  atmosphere  also  ha«  its  influence  in  bringing  tw 
olive  to  maturity. 

For  table  use  you  have  the  olive  in  three  ways: 

(1.)  Pickled  green. 

(2.)  Dried  when  ripe.. 

(3.)  Pickled  when  dead  ripe. 

They  are  prepared  as  follows :  The  green  olive  is  placed  in  a  strops 
solution  of  lime  long  enough  to  take  the  oily  substance  out;  ^^^^ 
maturejl  olive  is  dried  in  the  sun ;  the  ripe  pickled  olive  undergoes^ 
same  process  as  the  green,  only  salt  is  used  instead  of  lime.  ^'^'^ 
the  green  olive,  when  purged  of  oil,  is  conserved  in  salted  water.  ^ 
dried  olives  are  placed  in  jars,  with  suflBicient  oil  on  top  to  P^e^^^^?! 
air  drying  and  oxidizing  the  bulb,  but  no  oil  is  allowed  to  sink  wj^ 
bottom  of  the  jar,  for  fear  of  getting  rancid  and  thereby  oommuiiic** 
a  bad  odor  to  the  fruit.  Aromatic  herbs  in  certain  quantity  are  §•' 
erally  used  to  aromatize  the  fruit  preserved  in  this  way.  The  npeob^ 
is  pickled  in  brine  of  salt,  as  stated,  but  the  brine  is  frequently  cbanl^ 
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in  order  to  extract  tbe  oil  and  sour  flavor.    Tlie  olive  must  not  be  too 
salt.     When  prepared  as  given  above  olives  will  keep  a  long  time. 

Oil  extraction. — Oil  is  extracted  from  the  olive  by  crushing  the  fruit 
in  a  Btoue  press.  When  a  certain  quantity  are  reduced  to  a  pulp  the 
crushed  mass  is  placed  in  a  sieve-like  receptacle,  and  this  mass  when 
pressed  produces  the  oil.  Pressing  by  hydraulic  engines  has  been  tried 
in  the  past,  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger  quantity  of  oil,  but  this  power 
proved  too  great  in  that  it  actually  spoiled  the  oil.  Such  a  pressure  is 
usecl  now  only  for  extracting  oil  from  husks. 

Results. — The  best  results  inoliveculturearederived  from  hill-sides  and 
protected  by  sea  winds;  in  such  locality  even  the  most  gentle  and  tender 
.l^'incls  are  comparatively  safe.  Olives  raised  on  flat  lands,  as  elsewhere 
ffi^utioned,  contain  more  water,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently exposed  to  the  sun  (on  account  of  mountain  shade),  and  are 
always  liable  to  be  frost-bitten.  Even  on  table-lands  the  olive  is  often 
damaged  by  winds,  which  forces  the  fruit  to  fall  before  maturity.  Cold 
bifida  always  hinder  the  growth  of  olives,  and  they  are  especiall}'  dam- 
aging to  young  branches. 

Soi7  and  climate. — In  Liguria,  including  all  the  province  of  Genoa, 
the  bighest  elevation  of  land  on  which  the  olive  is  cultivated  ranges 
about  1,600  feet  above  sea-level ;  the  orchards,  however,  are  all  in  tbe 
soixtli  side  of  the  hills  and  protected  by  lofty  mountains  from  north 
winds. 

I^be  olive  tree  will  prosper  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  rocky  land  in- 
cluded, except  that  of  a  sandy  nature ;  the  latter  absorbs  too  much  heat, 
^^^  therefore  cause  rapid  evaporation,  which  deprives  the  soil  of  the 
^^^^essary  moisture  in  summer.  Very  damp  soil  is  prejudicial  for  the 
i^^^on  that  the  tree  is  liable  to  the  ravages  of  the  "lupa.''  Olive 
g'^ves  are  not  irrigated  in  the  province  of  Genoa ;  the  soil  is  generally 
considered  strong  enough  to  retain  moisture  a  long  time,  even  in  the 
J^yest  seasons.  Young  plants  are  watered,  however,  in  the  summer, 
put  great  caution  is  practiced  in  this  work,  for  too  much  moisture  in- 
j^i^  the  roots  and  then  comes  the  "lupa"  plague.  Throughout  this 
entire  province  the  olive  orchards  are  all  on  the  sea  coast;  they  extend 
^land  but  a  short  distance.  You  can  find  inlan<l  places,  however, 
^here  olives  would  bear  well,  that  is  to  say,  in  situations  where  the 
temperature  undergoes  no  serious  change. 

The  price  of  olive  oil  varies  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
^©  crop.  For  same  reason  the  average  annual  yield  cannot  be  given, 
^n  these  points  I  particularly  inquired,  but  failed  to  obtain  satisfactory 
answer. 

Cost  of  cultivation. — Answer  5  and  0  give  possible  yield  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  so  I  pass  to  the  cost  of  cultivating  olive  groves.  The 
^ork  is  divided  into  two  parts  each  year,  first,  plowing  so-called  flat 
tands  and  hoeing  hillside  orchards;  second,  clearing  the  ground  of 
^eeds. 

The  following  statistics  were  given  me  by  a  gentleman  experienced  in 
olive  culture,  and  while  his  statements  may  not  be  as  clear  as  desired  I 
o^nnot  do  better  than  give  them  as  narrated : 

One  day's  plowing  costs  11  francs  ($1.90),  and  two  days  with  the  plow 
^  snfficient  for  a  hectare  of  land  (2.471  acres).  Where  the  plow  cannot 
^touch  on  account  of  the  trees,  a  hoe  is  used.  As  there  are  about  120 
^^fees  in  a  hectare  of  land  10  men  at  least  are  needed  for  such  work,  at 
2  ftancs  (38  cents)  per  day.  Now  as  to  manuring  groves.  The  trees 
^boold  be  mulched  once  in  every  three  years.  Experience  has  taught 
that  the  best  way  was  to  manure  one-third  of  the  orchard  this  year,  one 
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third  next  year,  and  so  on.  The  compost  for  a  tree  which  yields,  say, 
10  liters  of  oil  (about  2'^  gallons)  costs  about  G7  cents ;  at  this  rate  the 
manure  for  an  orchard  ot  120  trees  will  cost  a  fraction  over  $80.  Con- 
sider then  a  workman's  labor  at  mulching,  20  days,  at  38  cents  per  day; 
clearing  weeds  8  days  at  same  wages,  then  pruning,  plowing,  &c.,  and 
you  have  incurred  an  average  exi)en8e  on  each  tree  of  $0.80.  In  fine,  you 
realize  about  $190  from  a  hectare  of  olive  trees,  and  it  costs  you  one-half 
that  sum  to  care  for  the  land.  From  the  other  half  you  must  pay  Gov- 
ernment, provincial,  and  communal  taxes,  which  are  no  small  items. 

Rainfall. — The  result  of  meteorological  observations  for  the  last  ten 
years  in  the  province  of  Genoa  shows  that  about  48  inches  of  water  had 
fallen  each  year  (almost  incredible,  but  substantially  voucheil  for).  It 
was  much  less  on  the  oriental  coast,  and  fully  one-third  less  on  the 
western  coast. 

ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

The  genus  Citrus,  for  economical  cultivation,  is  divided  into  thi-ee 
classes — the  orange,  citron,  and  lemon. 

Varieties, — The  varieties  of  oranges  generally  cultivated  in  this  j)rov- 
ince  are : 

(1.)  Citnis  Bif/arradia  duleiSy  or  sweet  orange. 

(2.)  The  Melaugolo  of  China,  or  Citrus  Bigarradia  cenensis. 

(3.)  Citrus  deliciosa  or  Mandarin  orange,  aromatic  and  saccharine. 

Two  kinds  of  citron  are  cultivated  : 

A.  Citrus  Medica  rugosa^  wrinkled  fniit,  very  good  candied  or  other- 
wise prcvserved. 

B.  Citrus  Medica  eedrdtOy  a  very  precious  and  aromatic  fruit,  the 
shell  of  which  is  also  candied. 

The  following  are  the  varieties  of  lemon  raise^l  here  : 

A.  Citrus  Limonum^  a  lemon  very  good  for  its  acid  and  medieiDal 
virtues. 

B.  Citrus  lAmonum  tenno^  a  lemon  of  gentle  rind,  fruit  rich  in  acid, 
but  too  tender  to  stand  tran8i>ort4ition. 

C.  Citr^is  TAmonum  oblongum,  an  oblong  lemon,  considereil  very  val- 
uable on  account  of  the  <iuautity  of  acid  it  contains. 

These  three  varieties  are  ranked  as  the  best,  and,  therefore,  are  cul- 
tivated the  most  in  this  vicinity. 

Productive  age. — Sharp  fruit  trees  give  full  crops  when  about,  say, 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  old,  and  tliey  keep  yielding  excellent  crops 
for  many  years  afterwards.  It  is  not  often  that  these  varieties  Inx^ine 
very  old,  say,  not  over  one  hundred  years.  The  foliage  expands  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  an  average  plant  will  usually  produce  5,000  fruit 
per  annum ;  especially  can  this  be  said  of  the  lemon  tree. 

Planting, — Before  the  malady  r/o/wwia  (gum)  manifested  itself  it  was  pre- 
ferred to  multiply  the  trees  by  burying  the  ends  of  shoots  in  the  ground  at 
proper  distance ;  these  shoots  soon  took  root,  but  now  the  seecl  of  Melan- 
golo  is  planted,  into  which,  when  grown  to  a  certain  size,  the  qualities 
desired  are  grafted.  The  Melangolo  tree,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  in 
a  very  healthy  state  and  forms  a  good  trunk  in  which  to  graft  all 
varieties  required.  Sharp  fruit  trees  are  planted  at  a  distance  of  about 
17  feet  apart  on  tiat  land,  and  from  13  to  14  feet  apart  on  bill-sides. 
The  shade  of  one  tree  on  another  is  injurious  to  the  blossoming  of  the 
latter ;  therefore  care  should  be  taken  that  fair  space  be  given  alt  the 
lilants  in  order  to  have  nature  do  its  best  for  man.  The  average  nom- 
ber  of  trees  iu  a  hectare  of  land,  (or  2.471  acres)  is  490,  and  with 
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this  number  as  a  basis  from  which  to  cahnilate  it  gives  a  space  of 
aboat  20  square  meters  for  each  tree. 

Situation  of  orchards, — Orange  and  lemon  orchards  in  Liguria  are  all 
on  the  sea-coast.  Flat  and  hilly  lands  in  orchani  are  alike  protected  by 
lofty  mounUiins  from  northern  winds.  This  state  of  attairs  a])pears 
necessary;  the  temperature  must  be  constiint,  for  even  the  slightest 
frost  damages  the  lymph  of  the  plant  and  juice  of  the  fruit.  Orange 
and  lemon  groves  can  be,  and  are,  cultivated  inland,  but  the  tempera- 
ture in  such  places  must  not  reach  liigher  than  40^  centigrade  and  not 
lower  than  2°,  or,  by  Fahrenheit  scale,  104^  and  32o.  Inland  orchards 
nsiially  do  well  around  lakes  on  account  of  the  constant  climate. 
Groves  are  also  to  be  seen  on  table-lands,  but  always  on  the  south  side 
of  mountains;  in  such  localities  the  temperature  is  as  given  above. 
Sharp  fruit  trees  need  a  dam])  soil,  and  if  the  land  does  not  contain 
sufficient  moisture  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  good  crop.  On  naturally 
dry  soil,  therefore,  water  near  by  is  of  great  value. 

Orchards  in  this  province  and  in  all  Liguria  are  near  the  sea  and 
protected  from  the  cold  northern  winds  by  mountains.  Many  small 
^ove^  can  be  seen  beside  stone  walls,  to  which  the  branches  cling,  par- 
ticularly the  lemon.  The  land  througliout  this  province  being  so  mount- 
ainous, it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  but  few  or(!hards  can  be  seen 
on  so-called  flat  lands. 

Cnltivation, — Orange  and  lemon  groves,  on  account  of  the  irregular 
formation  of  the  surrounding  country,  are  necessarily  small,  and  they  are 
owned  by  about  as  many  people.  On  account  of  this  natural  abruptness 
and  irregularity,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  orchards  are  not  large,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  owners  that  irrig{ition»is  too  exi)en8ive.  Further,  the 
soil  on  which  groves  are  planted  is  what  the  Italians  term  strong,  and 
it  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  retains  moisture  for  a  long  time.  Again,  an 
idea  prevails  among  the  people  that  springs  are  of  no  great  depth  here, 
and  consequently  the  water  therefrom  courses  through  the  earth,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  surface,  and  that  such  an  existence  waters 
the  roots  without  the  aid  of  man.  A  happy  belief!  T^ertain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  at  Nervi,  a  few  miles  along  the  coast  from  Genoa,  orchards 
thrive  with  but  little  irrigation,  and  this  state  of  affaiis  is  noticed  even 
in  the  dryest  seasons.  Unless  groves  have  strong  soil,  as  above  men- 
tioned, and  are  moistened  by  an  unseen  water-course,  they  will  prove 
unprofitable  if  the  owners  do  not  nourish  the  dry  roots  as  oi'ten  as,  say, 
once  in  eight  days.  In  the  first  four  or  five  years  cultivation  between 
the  plants  is  possible,  but  when  the  toi)s  of  trees  reach  a  certain  ex- 
pansion cnltivation  would  seem  impossible,  or,  at  least,  improbable. 

I^oduce  and  expense. — When  the  tree  reaches  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  each  one  is  expected  to  yield  abundant  fruit, 
the  orange  from  400  to  600,  and  the  lemon  from  COO  to  1,000.  On  strong 
soil  and  with  proper  care  as  the  orchards  advance  in  years  it  is  said  that 
a  lemon  tree  will  yield  from  3,000  to  5,000  fruit  per  year.  The  ground 
is  manured  like  unto  the  olive  groves,  some  kind  of  compost,  &c.  (see 
"Slo*  15,  under  head  of  olives).  The  expense  is  estimated  as  about  the 
same^  namely,  $05  per  hectare  (2.471  acres)  per  annum. 

SU>OIARY. 

Oranges  and  lemons  are  not  raised  in  such  quantities  in  this  consular 
diBtrict  as  to  admit  of  large  exportation,  but  the  trade  in  olive  oil  is  a 
bigjtem. 

The  following  table  is  copied  from  advanced  sheets  of  what  is  de- 
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digued  as  an  accurate  report  of  the  importatiou  aud  exportation  o 
oil,  oranges,  aud  lemons  for  the  year  1883,  to  be  soon  issued  1 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  this  city.  Strange  as  the  item  may  app 
will  be  seen  in  the  table  that  28,358  kilograms  of  pure  olive" oil  w 
ported  into  Genoa  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  daring  th« 
1883: 

EXPORTS  OF  OLIVE  OIL. 

{All  measuremeiit  in  kilograms,  according  to  the  rule  of  Italy.    One  hundred  kilograms  eqa 

ponnds.l 

Kil 

United  States  and  Canada ] 

La  Plata  States ' 

Chili  and  Peru , , .'. . . 

Other  American  ports 2,( 

Austria 

France \ 

Oermany 

Eneland ] 

Holland 

Russia 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Turkey 

Tripoli  and  other  African  ports 

Total 3,: 

IMPORTS  OF  OLIVE  OIL. 

United  States  and  Canada 28,358 

Austria 152,872 

Tri  poll  and  other  African  ports 1, 832, 201 

Total ? 2,C 

Total  exports  over  imports 1,2 

EXPORTS  OF  LEMONS  AND  ORANGES. 

La  Plata  States 

France t 

England 

Egypt 

Total J 

IMPORTS  OF  LEMONS  AND  ORANGES. 

France i 6,878 

Tripoli  and  other  African  ports 66,155 

Egypt 1,830 

Total ' 

Total  exports  over  imports 1 

JAMES  FLETCHER 

United  States  Consulate, 

Oenoa,  Italy^  May  1, 1884. 
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FBUIT  CTTLTUBE  DT  MASSALA. 

RMPOBT  BT  CONSULAR  AGENT  RAY80N. 

BAISINS.       ' 

18  are  cultivated  in  this  district,  the  vines  planted  being  nn- 
r  any  other  purpose  than  wine  making.  Such  being  the  case 
irnish  any  information  on  this  head. 

OBANGES. 

3  grown:  Mandarins,  Yaniglia,  Blood,  Seville, and  common  Si- 
hich  Mandarins  are  considered  most  valuable  oranges.  Trees 
full  bearing  at  five  years  and  remain  fruitful  for  twenty-five 
ore.  The  trees  are  produced  from  seeds  of  bitter  orange  and 
«rward.  The  trees  are  troubled  with  lice,  to  destroy  which 
Iphur  is  used.  The  gum  disease  also  affects  the  trees,  and 
3d  by  peeling  off  the  bark.  Trees  are  planted  10  feet  apart, 
\t  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  where,  sheltered  from  all  strong 
J  yield  best  in  a  valley.  No  orange  orchard  thrives  near  the 
o  trees  ought  to  be  planted  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  sea- 
e  orchards  are  watered  by  artificial  means,  and  up  to  age  of 

years  proprietoi*s  generally  gto^r  vegetables  between  the 
les. 

kud  lemon  trees  produce  200  at  five  years,  after  that,  if  healthy 
iltivated  each  tree  is  expected  to  produce  1,000. 

of  cultivation  is  impossible  to  determine.  If  the  orchard 
:ered  from  a  spring  the  cost  is  simply  the  man's  wages  one 
k  in  a  dry  season ;  if  the  water  has  to  be  drawn  or  pumped 
the  expense  is  very  heavy.  The  average  cost  of  cultivation 
cnlated  at  $^  per  acre  per  annum. 

OLIVES. 

istrict  the  common  Sicilian  produces  best.  There  are  also 
id  Galamignara.  These  trees  are  planted  from  suckers  or  can 
on  to  wild  olive.  The  Queen  Olive  is  unknown  here.  Trees 
rodnce  at  six  years,  aud  remain  fruitful  for  hundreds  of  years, 
je  produces  about  four  pecks  each  yield.  The  trees  are  planted 
>rt.  The  olives  are  picked  green  for  pickling  and  ripe  for  oil. 
steeped  in  strong  brine,  and  after  a  month  fit  for  table  use. 
ftcted  by  crushing  the  olives  in  a  kind  of  mortar  mill.  The 
[ves  are  then  placed  in  strong  baskets  and  put  under  a  power 
the  oil  is  received  in  an  open  tub,  where  it  remains  to  settle. 
IT,  the  oil  is  skimmed  off  aud  put  into  jars  or  casks  and  is 
ise. 

listrict  table-laud  and  red,  marly  soil  is  best  for  olive  trees. 
on  is  required.  Olive  trees  fiourish  half  a  mile  from  the  sea. 
ree  ia  planted  very  little  expense  is  required.  The  tree  ought 
Led  up  with  soil  for  2  feet  and  a  hollow  made  in  the  earth  to 
ne  rain  possible. 
A 2 
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Fias, 

The  following  qualities  are  known  here,  viz:  Minescava,  Beffn^ 
black  and  white  Setonelle,  Messinese,  Burgesotte,  Biaticolelli.  Th< 
trees  are  planted  12  feet  apart;  bat  very  few  are  caltivated  in  this  difl 
trict ;  here  and  there  two  or  three  trees  are  to  be  foand.  Figs  are  driec 
when  ripe,  cut  in  halves,  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  When  well  brownec 
they  are  put  into  baskets  and  pressed. 

GEO.  RAYSON, 

Consular  Agents 
United  States  Consulate, 

Marsala^  March  14, 1884, 


FRUIT  CULTUEE  IN  SICILT. 

REPORT  BY  C0K8VL  WOODCOCK,  OF  CATAKIA. 
GENERAL  REMARKS. 

In  answer  to  the  circular  of  the  Department  relative  to  the  caltureof 
the  orange,  lemon,  olive,  fig,  and  raisin,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  Ar 
my  district  as  follows : 

The  Catania  consular  district  comprises  the  southeast  third  of  tke 
island  of  Sicily  and  lies  between  36^  and  38^  north  latitude,  and  to* 
tween  11^  and  13°  east  (Greenwich)  longitude. 

The  province  of  Catania  takes  in  the  volcano  of  ^tna  and  theik^ 
zone  of  lava  soil  that  surrounds  it.  The  general  trend  of  the  land  is 
Arom  the  sea-shore  upward  to  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  which  riaes 
to  an  altitude  of  10,872  feet,  being  over  two  miles  high.  The  soil  ii 
composed  of  disintegrated  lava,  and  is  among  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive of  the  world.  This  inclined  plane  is  habitable  to  within  ti 
miles  of  the  crater,  and  is  densely  populated,  the  populatioQ  benf 
1,424  to  the  square  mile,  exceeding  that  of  any  other  part  of  Italy* 
The  climate  is  semi-tropical,  temperate,  or  frigid,  in  accordanoe  witt 
the  altitude,  the  different  zones  being  represented  in  the  vegeUM 
kingdom  in  the  ascent  from  the  sea  to  the  top  of  ^tna. 

The  climate  is  here  (Catania)  in  winter  mild  and  salubrious.  Ilui^ 
been  here  since  the  1st  of  October  last.  Frost  is  seldom  known  in  this 
lower  altitude.  We  had  none  during  the  past  winter,  though  theew!' 
zens  called  it  a  cold  winter.  I  am  forcibly  impressed  with  the  similnritf 
of  this  climate  to  that  of  Southern  California,  having  passed  aevev 
months  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

From  the  sea  upward  to  an  altitude  of  from  700  to  1,000  feet  theltf^ 
scape  is  beautified  by  groves  of  orange,  lemon,  fig,  and  olive  trees,  •>' 
vineyards  of  grape,  all  of  luxuriant  growth. 

ORANaES  AND  LEMONS. 

These  flruits  are  here  designated  as  ^'  marina"  (sea-coast),  gio^'Nl* 
the  lower  altitudes  near  the  sea,  and  ^<  montano  "  (of  the  moulm 
growing  in  the  higher  altitudes.  The  ^<  montano,"  or  moantamlirii^* 
the  choicest,  and  commands  the  best  prices  in  the  markek  bat  Ike  tfW 
is  not  so  sure,  owing  to  the  frost.  The  marina  oroharas  bear  W0^' 
abundantly,  and  the  crop  is  considered  a  certainty.    Of  tbe  fhdti  tttf^ 
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kinds,  the  oval  and  tbe  roaud.  The  trees  that  bear  the  oral 
preferred.  Those  trees  that  blossom  several  times  daring  the 
a  specialty  because  of  their  producing  frait  at  different  periods 
tason. 

mges  there  are  four  varieties :  the  round  and  oval  (as  above 
sd)  and  the  mandarin  and  bitter.  Of  these  the  oval  is  pre- 
r  commerce,  being  more  durable.  The  round  fs  sweeter  and 
These  two  kinds  are  the  fruit  of  export.  The  mandarin  is  a 
inge  of  excellent  flavor,  but  being  more  perishable  than  the 
rieties,  it  is  used  more  for  home  consumption  than  export, 
itter  orange  is  very  hardy,  and  is  adapted  to  this  climate ;  it  is 
or  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  other  varieties  by  budding 
ing  them  upon  its  stock.  Its  fruit  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
rves.  The  round  orange  begins  to  ripeu  in  December,  the  oval 
iry. 

e  and  lemon  trees  begin  to  bear  full  crops  when  they  are  from 
leen  years  old.  The  time  of  full  bearing  depends  much  upon 
ite  (altitude),  cultivation,  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  As  to  the 
f  time  the  trees  will  remain  fruitful,  I  And  a  diversity  of  opinion. 
y  that  varieties  of  the  orange  and  lemon  budded  upon  the  bitter 
tock  will  remain  fruitful  from  one  to  two  centuries ;  others  say 
by  to  a  hundred  years.  When  not  thus  budded  upon  the  bitter 
tock,  but  raised  from  the  seed,  the  trees,  are  short-lived.  They 
diseased ;  a  gummy  substance  exudes  from  them ;  a  disease 
IS  in  nature  attacks  the  wood  and  they  soon  die.  The  bitter 
Tee  will,  without  doubt,  continue  to  bear  fruit  for  two  centuries, 
ling  process  is  generally  in  practice.    Grafting  is  but  little  re- 

*ocess  of  starting  an  orange  or  lemon  orchard  is  as  follows ; 
le  seed  of  the  bitter  orange  is  planted.  When  the  young  plants 
ar  old,  they  are  transplanted.  When  they  have  grown  to  be 
e  inch  in  diameter  (three  or  four  years  old),  they  are  again  trans- 
and  in  the  place  in  the  orchard  where  they  are  to  remain.  The 
e  young  trees  are  then  cut  off  about  four  feet  above  the  ground. 
ley  become  well  rooted  and  growing,  the  best  varieties  of  the 
nd  lemon  are  budded  upon  the  stock.  Two  buds  are  gener- 
rted,  and  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  plant.  From  these  buds 
\  shoot  out,  and  when  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  become 
Ish  color, 
ees  of  the  orange  and  lemon  are  subject  to  various  diseases.    A 

growth  of  fungus  nature  frequently  appears  upon  the  bark  of 
L  The  lemon  tree  is  more  subject  to  this  than  the  orange. 
^wth  after  a  rain  (or  being  soaked  with  water)  is  removed  by 
•  An  insect  of  a  dark  brown  color  called  the  orange  louse  is 
irious  to  both  the  orange  and  lemon  by  infesting  tbe  bark, 
ad  fruit.  A  similar  insect  of  a  whitish  color,  known  as  the 
lose,  attacks  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  lemony  but  not  the 

The  fruit  of  both  the  orange  and  lemon  are  sometimes  injured 
lect  called  the  fly.    This  insect  makes  its  appearance  in  the 

fof  summer,  and  commences  its  devastation  by  stinging  the 
depositing  therein  its  eggs.  These  eggs  develop  into  grubs, 
isfaroy  the  fruit.  Plenty  of  sunlight  and  good  ventilation  are 
I  for  all  these  disease^.  Tar-water,  and  water  slightly  tinct- 
h  kerosene  are  used  as  a  wash  for  the  leaves  and  fruit,  being 
rith  a  sponge.  Soda-ash  is  also  used.  When  the  fly  first  appears 
umst  be  frequently  washed. 
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These  remedies  are  only  of  temporary  benefit.  No  remedy  has  yet  bee 
discovered  for  the  permanent  destruction  of  these  enemies  of  the  oraog 
and  lemon,  especially  the  loase. 

The  distance  between  the  trees  to  be  maintained  in  planting  in  th 
orchard  depends  mnch  upon  the  situation  of  the  ground,  the  quality  c 
the  soil  and  the  climate.  The  distance  varies  from  4  to  6  meters  (13 1 
19i  feet). 

When  the  soil  is  loose,  rich,  and  easily  cultivated  the  lemon  trees  shooL 
be  planted  at  least  6  meters  (19^  feet)  apart,  because,  under  these  circno 
stances,  the  trees  grow  luxuriantly  and  become  large.  When  the  situ 
ation  of  the  ground  is  such  that  ventilation  will  not  be  good  the  tree 
should  be  6  meters  (19^  feet)  apart.  Where  the  soil  is  poor  and  thi 
climate  cold,  so  that  the  trees  cannot  grow  large,  the^^  may  be  plantei 
nearer  to  each  other.  The  distance  to  be  maintained  between  orsDgt 
trees  is  from  4  to  4^  meters  (13  to  14  feet).  The  distance  must  vary  ii 
accordance  with  the  situation  and  quality  of  the  soil,  as  in  the  caae  o 
the  lemon. 

Orange  and  lemon  trees  make  beautiful  the  upland  and  mountaii 
side  with  their  vivid  green.  They  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  valleys,  aw 
fringe  the  sea  coast  almost  to  the  water  line.  Those  orchards  yield  th( 
best  results  which  are  most  distant  Irom  the  sea  and  are  not  of  such  ai 
altitude  as  to  be  affected  by  the  frost.  The  rich  valleys  above  thesealerd 
where  an  abundance  of  wat^r  can  be  had  for  irrigation,  abound  in  th< 
best  orchards.  Some  orchards  here  reach  down  to  the  sea,  within  SS 
feet  of  the  shore.  Such  a  location  is  of  course  not  desirable  fortb< 
•culture  of  this  fruit.  The  trees  so  near  the  sea  are  more  liable  to  dia 
•ease,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  orohudi 
more  distant. 

Artificial  irrigation  is  necessary  in  this  climate.  Streams  that  tonbh 
down  from  ^tna  are  utilized  for  this  purpose.  Where  this  is  impneti 
cable,  water  is  elevated  from  wells  by  steam  or  mule  power. 

The  ground  of  the  orchards  between  the  trees  must  be  cultivated.  0 
is  necessary  that  the  ground  be  kept  perfectly  clean.  The  soil  shoiiU 
be  worked  at  least  five  times  a  year,  commencing  in  March  and  endiig 
in  October.  When  the  trees  are  young  and  small  it  is  not  cuBU>m9Tjt» 
work  the  soil.  It  is  thought  that  the  vegetable  growth  protects  the 
young  i)Iants  from  the  too-powerful  rays  of  the  sun. 

Many  sections  raise  crops  of  vegetables  between  the  trees.  Tto 
practice,  however,  is  condemned  by  the  best  fruit  culturists. 

The  cost  of  cultivation  in  the  best  orchards  per  annum  per  beettf 
(2y*^Y^  acres),  on  the  average,  is  about  650  lire  ($125.45);  but  wfcert 
extraordinary  out  lays  must  be  made  for  streets  tnrongh  the  wchtf* 
(as  is  often  the  case  in  this  lava-covered  soil),  and  steam  power  foriffi- 
gation,  the  cost  per  annum  per  hectar  (2y^V  acres)  may  be  2,000  to 
(♦386). 

Oh  the  average  a  lemon  tree  here  produces  1,000  lemons  per  aiuiaiT 
an  orange  tree  600  oranges.  There  are  cases  where  trees  produce  tt^ 
times  this  number.  ^^ 

The  Sicilians  regard  the  best  time  for  gathering  the  fruit  for  ezpo(| 
is  in  the  month  of  November.  The  fruit  is  carefully  picked  flnom  tjj 
tree  by  band,  caution  being  exercised  not  to  injure  the  same  bf^ 
thorns  of  the  tree  or  rough  handling.  The  fruit  is  not  rudcJy  tlB«** 
into  a  box,  but  gently  placed  in  a  basket  lined  with  cloth.  The  iW 
is  left  on  the  fruit,  cutting  it  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  sards* 
of  the  fruit. 

Prior  to  boxing  the  fruit  is  cleaned  of  insects  or  other  injcuioiu  f^ 
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T.  The  box  used  here  generally  is  capable  of  holding  from  250  to  360 
rthe  firnit,  there  being  a  partition  in  Uie  center.  It  is  lined  withcom- 
tou  silk  paper.  Each  individual  fruit  is  encased  in  the  same  kind  of 
aper  prior  to  boxing.  Care  is  taken  that  no  nail  protrndes  in  the  box 
>  injure  the  fruit  prior  to  placing  it  therein.  The  boxes  are  not  made 
ir  tight,  but  interstices  are  left  between  the  boards  for  ventilation. 

Lemons  gathered  in  the  month  of  November  and  thus  boxed  are  sup- 
osed  to  keep  without  spoiling  for  six  months.  Oranges  will  not  keep 
0  long.  The  boxes  should  be  occasionally  opened,  and  any  infected 
•nes  removed  thereflrom  ;  especially  should  this  be  done  just  prior  to 
ihipmeni. 

Daring  the  year  1882  there  were  exported  to  the  United  States  from 
Catania  of  oranges  and  lemons  241,107  boxes,  of  which  the  invoiced 
?alQe  was  $441,227.72. 

During  the  year  1883  there  were  exported  to  th^  United  States  from 
Catania  228,857  boxes,  invoiced  at  $324,284.84. 

Fur  much  of  the  information  relative  to  the  culture  of  these  fruits  I 
acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  our  worthy  vice-consul,  Mr.  Augustus 
Peratoner,  who  owns  several  fine  estates  upon  which  are  splendid  groves 
of  orange  and  lemon. 

OLIVES. 

At  least  ten  varieties  of  the  olives  of  the  present  age  were  known  and 
coltivated  by  the  ancient  Romans.  There  are  the  Pausio,  Algiano, 
Ucinio,  Sergio,  Culminio,  Orchide,  Regio,  Cercite,  Nevio,  and  Mirteo. 
)f  these  the  best  for  yielding  oil  are  the  Licinio  and  the  Sergio.  The 
hit  of  the  Pausio,  Begio,  and  Orchide.is  of  fine  flavor,  and  excellent 
treating  as  condiment,  and  yields  a  good  quality  of  oil. 

In  this  part  of  Italy,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Syracuse,  there 
*8  probably  greater  varieties  of  the  olive  than  were  known  to  the  old 
tomans.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  PsBsano  (native),  by  some 
ailed  the  African;  the  Oglialoro,  which  produces  a  smaller  fruit  than 
hePsesano,  but  it  is  rich  in  oil;  the  Biancolino  (white),  of  which  the 
*o]pof  the  fruit  is  white:  the  Pizzuto  (pointed),  the  fruit  being  some- 
rhat  pointed  in  shape;  tne  Prunaro  (plum),  the  fruit  being  roundish  in 
mn;  the  Dattio  (date),  of  which  the  fruit  is  elongated  and  oval  in  form  ; 
nd  the  Ferlese,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  a  finely-flavored  oil,  and  is  ex- 
dlent  for  comfits. 

The  varieties  that  are  preferred  for  the  utility  of  their  product  and 
arability  of  the  trees  are  the  African  and  Oglialoro.  These  trees  are 
OQsessed  of  great  longevity,  living  to  be  three  and  four  hundred  years 
id,  and  continuing  to  be  green,  healthy,  and  productive.  The  other 
aiieties  do  not  attain  so  great  an  age,  especially  the  Ferlese  and  Bian- 
olino. 

A  stony  or  calcareous  soil  is  best  for  the  olive.  It  must  not  be  planted 
idamp  or  clayey  ground.  Irrigation  is  not  necessary;  in  fact,  it  is 
■tiniions  to  the  tree.  The  trees  require  a  loose,  dry  soil*  A  hill -side  is 
aitable,  provided  there  is  no  danger  of  denudation  by  water  and  the 
oil  is  supported  about  the  trees  by  terraces. 

The  usual  method  of  propagation  is  to  sow  the  seed,  plant  suckers, 
f  off-shoots  that  spring  up  from  the  roots  of  the  parent  trees,  or  by 
lifting  the  best  varieties  upon  the  wild  olive  stock. 
An  olive  orchard  may  be  commenced  from  cuttings  in  the  following 
umner:  Prepare  the  ground  by  spading  to  the  depth  of  3  feet  and 
Uiound  the  same  by  a  deep  trench.  Let  the  soil  thus  prepared  re- 
lam  for  a  time  exposed  to  the  sun.    Take  young  vigorous  branches 
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two  or  three  iDches  in  diameter  from  the  kind  of  tree  preferred ;  c 
same  into  lengths  of  abont  one  and  a  half  feet,  being  careftil  nol 
jure  the  bark.  Smear  each  end  of  the  cutting  with  stable  manan 
ing  the  same  with  ashes.  Then  plant  the  cuttings  upright  in  t 
490  that  the  upper  end  will  be  a  couple  of  inches  beneath  the  si 
Oare  must  be  taken  to  plant  the  cutting  the  right  end  up,  as  ap 
tree ;  otherwise  it  will  not  take  root. 

Many  prefer  to  grow  the  wild  olive  from  the  seed,  and  when  gtt 
the  proper  size,  graft  upon  its  stock  the  best  varieties.  Whi< 
method  is  resorted  to,  the  time  for  planting  must  be  in  the  latte 
of  the  spring  equinox. 

The  first  year  after  planting,  the  ground  should  be  frequently 
and  in  the  second  and  subsequent  years  the  rake  must  be  used 
the  young  roots  may  acquire  strength  and  vigor  in  a  mellow  soil, 
the  first  two  years  the  young  plant  must  not  be  pruned.  The  thin 
it  should  "be  pruned,  leaving  but  two  branches  thereon.  During  a 
time  the  ground  should  be  hoed  and  raked  frequently.  In  the  1 
year  the  weaker  of  the  two  branches  must  be  removed.  After  eul 
ing  thus  for  five  years  the  plants  are  ready  for  transplanting  i 
orchard. 

In  transplanting  to  the  orchard,  a  distance  of  sixty  or  more  feet 
be  maintained  between  the  trees,  where  the  soil  is  rich.  In  poc 
the  distance  should  be  thirty  or  more  feet  apart. 

A  year  before  transplanting  to  the  orchard,  the  holes  for  the 
should  be  dug  to  the  depth  of  4  feet.  This  should  be  done  that  tl 
of  the  holes  may  become  fertilized  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  If  the 
are  to  be  transplanted  in  autumn  the  ground  must  be  dry;  if  in  8 
the  soil  should  be  fresh  and  the  trees  moved  before  they  commenoet 
Prior  to  planting  it  is  well  to  mark  the  position  of  the  plants  as  1 
points  of  compass,  and  give  them  the  same  position  in  the  orchah 

The  young  orchard  (thus  commenced)  must  be  plowed  and  ho 
least  twice  a  year.  After  the  solstice,  when  the  earth  erodes  I 
heat,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  roots  of  the  young  trees  do  notta 
exposed  to  the  sun.  After  the  autumnal  equinox  equal  care  mi 
had  (especially  if  the  orchard  be  upon  a  hillside)  that  the  rains  d 
denude  the  roots.  Each  year  the  shoots  that  put  forth  from  the 
must  be  removed.  Every  third  year  the  ground  about  the  trees  a 
be  manured,  the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  condition  of  thi 

It  is  often  the  case  that  even  in  dry  situations  a  moss  gathers 
the  trees.  When  this  occurs  the  moss  must  be  removed  by  sera 
Dregs  of  the  oil  should  be  smeared  upon  the  trunks  of  the  less  vig 
trees.  This  will  destroy  the  insects  that  infest  the  bark  and  thus  i 
the  trees. 

After  the  lapse  of  eight  years  the  trees  must  be  thoroughly  pm 
cutting  away  all  sprouts,  and  such  branches  as  obstruct  tiie  aii 
sun-light;  but  no  large  branch  should  be  cut  near  the  body  of  the 
and  the  lower  branches  should  be  spared,  because  being  more  ex] 
to  the  warmth  they  are  the  most  productive. 

At  eight  years  old  the  olive  is  but  a  mere  infant  tree.  At  f 
years  of  age  it  bears  but  little  fruit.  When  thirty-five  orfor^y; 
old  it  begins  to  bear  abundantly,  but  then  only  every  other  year.  I 
alternate  year  there  is  generally  a  poor  crop.  At  this  age  a  he 
i^X^ih  acres)  of  trees  in  the  fruitful  year  generally  yields  firom  3 
quintals  metrique  (660  to  668  pounds)  of  olives,  or  about  240  or  320 
grams  (530  to  705  pounds)  of  oil. 

When  the  trees  are  fully  grown  the  ground  should  be  plowed 
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tenrals  daring  the  year,  and  should  be  once  hoed  daring  the  aatumn. 
The  cost  of  this  per  annam,  inclading  the  praning  and  cleaning  of  the 
trees,  is  about  100  to  130  lire  ($19.80  to  $25.09)  per  hectare  ('iyVvV)- 

For  oil  the  frait  should  be  gathered  when  it  commences  to  change 
color  from  gray  to  dark  red.  The  fruit  must  be  picked  by  band,  not 
knocked  off  with  poles,  and  care  taken  not  to  bruise  it.  If  bruised  or 
iDJared  in  any  way  it  soon  becomes  rotten,  and  the  oil  from  it  is  of  poor 
quality.  As  soon  as  gathered  the  oil  should  at  once  be  compressed 
from  the  fruit.  In  Sicily  there  are  mills  for  this  purpose.  The  fruit  is 
placed  between  two  stones  and  the  stones  forced  together  by  screw 
power.  It  spoils  the  fruit  to  let  it  lie  in  heaps  in  a  store-house  before 
extracting  the  oil.  The  oil  as  soon  as  extracted  is  placed  in  large  jars. 
The  jars  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  vinegar  and  water  before 
receiving  the  oil.  When  the  jars  have  been  filled  with  the  oil,  they  are 
placed  in  rooms  where  the  temperature  is  kept  about  15^  aoove  zero 
(B^amar),  (or  Fahrenheit  about  50^  above  zero).  In  the  month  of  June 
following,  as  soon  as  the  oil  becomes  clear  (impurities  settling  to  the 
bottom)  the  upper  strata  of  oil  (the  clearest)  in  the  jars  must  be  poured 
off  into  other  jars,  the  cloudy  or  poorer  quality  remaining.  This  oil  is 
the  first  grade  or  best  quality.  In  a  month  after  this  process  is  repeated, 
the  torued-off  oil  being  second  grade  or  quality.  After  the  lapse  of 
another  month  the  process  is  again  repeated,  giving  an  oil  of  third 
quality.  The  dregs  are  now  left  in  the  first  jars,  and  are  here  used  for 
inaluDg  soap,  rubbing  on  the  bark  of  sickly  young  trees,  &c. 

For  ex}>ort  the  olives  must  be  gathered  by  hand  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, when  they  are  of  a  green  or  whitish  green  color,  according  to 
the  kind  of  fruit.  The  fhiit  is  then  x>laced  in  barrels  or  large  jars  and 
covered  with  a  strong  brine.  In  this  condition  the  fruit  is  exported. 
The  brine  is  thus  prepared:  into  a  barrel  or  tub  is  poured  fresh,  clean 
^ater  until  it  is  three-fourths  full;  over  this  is  hung  a  basket  filled  with 
coarse  salt,  the  bottom  of  the  basket  being  three  or  four  inches  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water.  When  the  water  becomes  completely  impreg- 
nated, and  will  hold  no  more  salt  in  solution,  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Black  olives  for  condiments  are  thus  prepared.  They  must  be  gathered 
by  hand  when  they  begin  to  ripen  and  commence  to  turn  black.  They 
must  not  be  fully  ripe.  When  gathered  they  are  cleaned  and  salted  in 
baskets.  The  proportion  of  fruit  and  salt  is  about  a  large  handful  of 
coarse  salt  to  a  gallon  of  the  fruit.  Coarse  salt  is  first  spread  in  the 
bottom  of  the  basket,  then  a  layer  of  fruit,  then  of  salt,  and  so  alter- 
nately until  the  basket  is  full.  In  tliis  condition  the  fruit  must  remain 
^  month,  then  with  fresh  water  cleanse  the  fruit  from  the  salt,  and  place 
it  in  clean  jars  covering  the  surface  with  laurel  leaves. 

Another  method  of  preparing  the  black  olive  for  table  use  is  thus : 
As  above  the  olives  must  be  picked  when  they  commence  to  lose  their 
peen  color,  becoming  somewhat  dark.  Tlace  the  fruit  in  shallow  bas- 
^ts  in  the  shade,  letting  it  remain  thus  for  a  day.  Then  close  the  fruit 
^  jars  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  salt  the  fruit  in  jars,  scattering 
npon  each  layer  of  the  fruit  two  handsful  of  fine  salt  to  a  gallon  of  the 
^fives.  Some  hours  afterwards  when  the  fruit  is  impregnated  with  the 
^It,  remove  it  to  other  jars,  pouring  upon  it  a  copious  supply  of  olive 
^iit  the  first  quality  that  is  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Cover  the  surface 
^th  laurel  leaves. 

FIGS. 

Of  the  flg  tree  there  are  several  varieties,  some  yield  a  large  fruit, 
others  smalL    The  fruit  also  varies  in  its  degree  of  sweetness ;  also  in 
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color  from  white  to  black.  The  fruit  of  some  varieties  ripen  sooner  than 
that  of  others.  The  trees  grow  well  in  poor  or  rich  soil,  and  bear 
abundantly  in  our  mild  climate  (moantain  side,  if  not  too  high),  or  hot 
climate  (of  the  valleys).  The  soil  for  the  fig  must  be  dry.  It  will  not 
flourish  m  wet  ground. 

The  favorite  varieties  here  are  the  Sangiovannaro,  the  Sottuno,  the 
Melinciano,  and  the  Ottato.    The  Ottato  has  smooth  leaves ;  the  pe-  -^ 
duncle  of  the  flower  and  fruit  is  longer,  and  the  fruit  is  sweeter  than^ 
of  other  varieties.    The  fruit  of  the  Ottato  is  best  for  drying. 

The  fig  is  here  propagated  from  the  suckers  that  spring  up  from  th^ 
roots ;  cuttings  from  the  tree  also  are  used  in  propagation.    Cntting^  ^ 
in  this  climate  should  be  set  in  the  months  of  February  and  March.    I^^ 
orchards  the  distance  to  be  maintained  between  the  trees  is  8  mete 
26  feet).    The  fig  is  long-lived,  because  it  is  constantly  being  renewe* 
y  shoots  that  put  up  from  the  roots  taking  the  place  of  the  main  tm 
when  it  becomes  old  and  decayed.    The  soil  must  be  worked  in  the  spun 
also  in  November  following.    The  best  varieties  are  grafted,  also  budd 
upon  the  stock  of  the  wild  fig.    Grafting  and  budding  are  also  do 
upon  healthy  trees  of  the  best  varieties.    The  time  for  pruning  is         / 

Match,  or  when  in  blossom  in  June.    All  dead  and  diseased  branch et 

should  be  cut  away.    But  little  pruning  is  necessary.    Too  much  is  ^Sn- 
jurious. 

Figs  here  are  dried  in  the  following  manner :  The  fruit  must  be  ganft^. 
ered  when  partially  ripe.    It  must  not  be  what  is  termed  "  dead  ripe^ ;» 
in  other  words,  it  must  be  more  green  than  ripe.    When  gathered  gi  a*6 
the  fruit  a  plunge  bath  iu  boiling  water,  removing  them  from  the  wikt^r 
quickly.    Then  place  the  fruit  in  a  shady  place.    The  next  morning  s^ 
sun-rise  spread  the  same  upon  a  platform  (not  ui>on  the  ground,  becauae 
of  its  dampness),  that  it  maybe  flooded  with  sunlight.    Here  shalJor 
willow-work  baskets  are  used  for  holding  the  fruit  while  drying.   Theae 
are  never  placed  upon  the  ground,  but  in  an  elevated  position.    At 
going  down  of  the  sun  the  fruit  must  be  covered  to  protect  it  from  the 
night  dews  or  unexpected  showers  of  rain.    Continue  thus  for  several 
days  until  the  fruit  becomes  dry. 

When  dry  place  the  fruit  in  layers  in  small  boxes  or  baskets,  arti«ti- 
cally  and  neatly  arranging  the  same.  Press  the  fruit  down  firmly  bj 
hand,  and  continue  the  layers  of  fruit  until  the  vessel  is  full.  The  boxes 
(or  baskets)  must  be  securely  covered  and  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

The  culture  of  the  fig  is  not  a  specialty  in  this  part  of  Sicily;  hot  lit- 
tle of  the  fruit  is  exported  from  this  district  and  none  from  Cataaiato 
the  United  States. 

The  raisin  grape  is  not  cultivated  here.  The  grapes  grown  in  this 
part  are  manufactured  into  wine. 

For  the  information  given  on  the  culture  of  the  olive  and  fig^l^ 
indebted  to  our  respected  consular  agent,  Mr.  N.  Stella,  of  8yraco«j 
The  foregoing  statements  about  the  olive  and  fig  are  almost  a  lit^ 
rendering  of  his  excellent  Italian  letter  addressed  to  me  onthissnlq^^ 
Mr.  Stella  has  represented  the  United  States  at  Syracuse  for  tmrtl' 
nine  years  past.    He  is  certainlv  a  veteran. 

ALBERT  WOODCXKJK, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Catania^  May  21j  1884. 
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FRUIT  CULTUBE  IH  TU8CAHT. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  WELSH.  OF  FLORENCE. 

I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  my  reply  to  the  circular  issued  by  the 
I>epartment  of  IState,  under  date  of  the  4th  of  December,  1883,  and  re- 
ceived at  this  consulate  on  the  23d  of  January,  1884. 

I  regret  the  delay,  which  has  been  unavoidable,  and  in  this  connection 
I  may  mention  that  the  answer  from  the  consular  agency  at  Cagliari, 
Sardinia,  reached  me  on  the  15th  instant,  and,  that  although  vines  and 
olives  are  grown  to  a  large  extent  in  this  district,  there  are  scarcely 
^ny  exiK>rts  of  the  same  made  through  this  consulate.  I  have,  therefore, 
had  much  diflSculty  in  arriving  at  the  information  I  am  able  to  give. 

OLIVES  AND  OLrVE  TREES. 

Olive  trees  are  adapted  to  few  countries,  being  so  delicate  that  they 
can  thrive  under  the  influence  of  a  mild  temperature  only.  Cold  winds 
^nd  a  soil  too  fresh  or  too  dry  are  equally  unfavorable  to  their  produc- 
tiveness. Therefore,  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  nominally  in  Italy, 
it  deems  that  olive  trees  meet  with  most  of  the  conditions  favorable  to 
their  development.  Olive  trees  in  a  favorable  climate  and  soil  grow 
Quickly,  and  are  both  strong  and  leafy. 

In  Tuscany  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  measures  from  0.25  meters  to 
^<;30  and  0.42  meters  (9J  inches,  llj  inches,  1  foot  4J  inches).  The  or- 
dinary height  of  the  tree  when  fully  developed  is  from  5  to  7  meters 
(16  feet  to  22  feet  7  inches),  and  the  maximum  and  exceptional  height  is 
from  8  to  12  meters  (26J  feet  to  38  feet). 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  length  of  life  and  productiveness  of  olive 
^J'^es.  In  the  most  favorable  countries,  however,  they  remain  fruitful 
goring  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  years,  and,  if  after  this  term  of 
Jj£e  they  do  not  bear,  young  shoots  are  produced  by  them  which  become 
fruitful,  80  that  actually,  when  pro^ierly  tended,  they  may  be  said  never 
^  die. 

^mong  the  olive  trees  the  following  are  the  better  known  in  Tuscany : 
J[n/rantoio  (fit  for  the  press),  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  verv  sus- 
ceptible to  cold. 

Olivasiro  (dark  brown  olive),  found  on  the  hills*;  hardy,  but  not  very 
l^^oductive. 

Jliaraiolo  (resembling  the  mulberry),  hardy,  ripening  early,  and  fairly 
l^^XKluctive. 

JEiazzo  or  OroMaio  (large  and  lucent),  much  appreciated  for  the  abund- 

and  size  of  its  olives  and  the  good  quality  of  its  oil. 
Careggiolo  (resembling  the  crucible  from  its  lowering  branches),  sus- 
?^l^tible  to  cold  weather,  and  consequently  not  adapted  to  high  localities, 
^^ti  still  growing  with  northern  exposure. 

Gremignolo  fa  coarse  description  of  olive),  ripening  in  March  or  April, 
**^t3  found  in  the  Pisan  Mountains. 

J^eccifw  (holm-oak),  coarser,  but  very  hardy,  and  not  susceptible  to 

^uereetano  (resembling  the  oak),  deriving  its  name  from  Querceta,  a 
^J^all  place  in  the  Lucchese,  where  it  is  largely  cultivated,  owing  to  its 
*tix)ng  constitution  and  resistance  to  sea  winds. 
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Indolcitoio  (tender  and  sweet),  whose  fruit,  larger  than  other  vane 
ties,  but  with  little  oil,  is  eaten  fresh  after  having  been  for  some  tim< 
well  soaked. 

The  varieties  mostly  used  in  Tuscany  are  the — 

InfrantoiOj  with  favorable  exposure,  and  the  Moraiolo  elsewhere.  Thi 
Infrantoio  grows  well  in  sheltered  places  and  on  hillocks.  This  plan 
is  very  susceptible  to  exposure  to  or  changes  of  weather.  The  Moraiolo 
cultivated  in  a  meager  and  arid  soil,  is  very  hardy  and  bears  well. 

Olive  trees  are  generally  reproduced  from  ligneous  excrescences  c 
the  stock  or  roots,  in  the  form  of  a  half  an  egg,  from  which  they  are  caller 
liovolL  cut  in  the  spring,  placed  in  holes  made  in  a  plowed  soil,  covers 
with  fine  earth  and  watered  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  seaso- 
The  uovolo  sends  forth  shoots,  the  most  robust  of  which  are  brought  ik^ 
and  in  the  third  year  of  their  existence  may  be  planted.  The  repK: 
ductiou  by  seed  is  not  exclusive,  however.  Small  plants  are  cared  ^ 
in  a  .nursery  and  grafted  on  in  the  third  year,  and  in  the  fourth  ^ 
transplanted.  Olive  trees  are  planted  in  square  ditches  of  over  2  met^ 
(6  feet  5^  inches)  and  at  a  depth  of  about  one  meter  (3  feet  3  inch^ 
with  proper  arrangement  for  drainage. 

Olive  trees  commence  to  bear  on^  year  after  being  planted,  and  tA^i 
ers  anticipate  the  amount  and  increase  of  the  crop.from  the  date  ther^ 
relying  upon  the  Tuscan  sayings,  viz : 

^e  mignola  W  AprilCj  vacci  col  barile  (bearing  in  April,  look  for  a  Im 
relful ;  abundant  crop.) 

8e  mignola  di  Maggio,  vacci  col  saggio  (bearing  in  May,  hope  for  tl 
best ;  scarce  crop). 

8e  mignoli  di  Oiugno^  vacci  col  piigno.  (bearing  in  June,  expect  a  luuic 
ful;  poor  crop);  which  are  confirmed  by  the  following: 

La  prima  oliva  e  oro  fthe  first  olive  is  gold). 

La  seconda  argento  (tne  second  is  silver). 

La  terza  val  niente  (the  third  is  of  no  value). 

That  is  to  say  that  the  tree  precocious  in  its  bearing  produces  best; 
less  sure  are  those  flourishing  later,  and  the  produce  of  those  bearii^ 
last  is  of  little  or  no  value. 

In  well-disposed  orchards  olive  trees  are  planted  at  a  distance  of  fi^ 
4  to  6  meters  (13  to  19  feet  4  inches)  one  from  the  other.  The  number 
of  trees  is  generally  from  400  to  600  per  hectare  (2J  acres). 

Pruning  in  the  best-conducted  orchards  consists  in  well  deariogoat 
the  center  of  the  tree  in  order  that  all  the  branches  bearing  may  h»^® 
plenty  of  light,  sun,  find  air.  The  trees  are  pruned  every  two  ortJjW* 
years.  Any  dying  or  dead  branches  are  taken  off  as  soon  as  noticed. 
Every  year  the  soil  is  turned  with  the  spade  and  every  other  year  m** 
nured.  It  is  thought  by  scientists  that  pruning  is  carried  to  too  gf^ 
an  extent.  Columella,  the  ancient  agriculturist,  who  greatly  advau^^ 
oil  culture,  says  of  this  plant  that  "  the  plowing  of  ground  is  » i*' 
quest,  the  manuring  is  a  prayer,  and  the  pruning  is  an  order  to  product 
fruit." 

The  best  orchards  in  the  Lucchese  may  produce  each  two  years  \^ 
hectoliters  (510  bushels)  of  olives  per  hectare  (2^  acres),  from  whW 
quantity  there  can  be  had  2,160  kilograms  of  oil  (4,761.33  pounds))^ 
about  24^  hectoliters  (646  gallons).  . 

It  is  calcnlated  that  one  hectoUter  (2.83  bushels)  of  olives  gives  I' 
kilograms  of  oil  (26j^  pounds),  and  Domenico  Gapponi,  in  his  tMlii^^ 
olive  oils,  considers  fairly  remunerative  the  production  of  firoiii  10  tt)!^ 
kilograms  (22  to  33  pounds)  per  hectoliter  of  olives  (2.83  baaheb). 

The  average  biennial  product  is  estimated  at  120  nectoliten  per  beo- 
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tare  (340^  bushels,  2^  acres),  equal  to  1,440  kilograms  of  oil  (3,174.62 
pounds),  or  about  16^  hectoliters  (430  gallons).  The  olive  tree  in  Tus- 
C£kiiy  produces  an  average  of  1.188  kilograms  oil  (2  pounds)  per  year. 
Such  results,  however,  are  given,  but  in  good  years  and  considering  the 
fluctuation  of  the  product,  the  biennial  average  is  reduced  to  11  hec- 
toliters (290  gallons)  of  oil  per.  hectare  (2^  acres),  at  the  price  of  136  lire 
(#27.20)  per  hectoliter  (26.417  gallons),  as  being  the  average  price  for 
tli€  last  six  years,  giving  the  gross  amount  of  748  lire  per  annum.  To 
thst  is  added  the  value  of  olive  husks,  from  1  lire  to  2.50  liro  per  quintal, 
and  of  fagots  derived  fh)m  the  pruning,  which  amount  to  64  lire  every 
t^wo  years,  making  a  gross  amount  of  780  lire  per  hectare  and  per  year 
(#156  from  2|  acres). 

The  following  statement  will  show  about  the  expenses  of  working  a 
tx^tare  of  olive  trees  and  the  approximate  net  receipts,  calculating  for 
0136  instead  of  two  years : 

Lire. 

^^oiUng  the  ground 20  00 

F^mning 36  00 

Manuring 300  00 

^lueking  olives 40  00 

F^x^CMing  olives 7  20 

Interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  anunm 20  20 

423  90 

^Vhich,  deducted  from  the  gross  amount  of  780  lire,  leaves  356.10  lire  net. 

It  is  generally  calculated  that  the  expenses  of  an  orchard  represent 
^xie-thiM  of  the  actual  value  of  the  produce,  and  that  estimate  is  made 
^B  an  average.  The  expenses,  however,  exceed  by  far  said  figure,  as 
^be  above  estimate  shows.  The  olive  culture  is  sometimes  managed  by 
^lat  is  called  mezzeria^  or  a  system  when  half  the  net  profits  are  paid  to 
*^l)orers,  all  the  expense  but  that  of  pressing  the  olives  being  borne  by 
^'he  owner. 

Tuscan  oils  from  Lucca,  Galci,  and  Buti  are  esteemed  as  the  first  oils 
^f  the  world.  Not  all  Tuscan  oils,  however,  reach  that  degree  of  perfec- 
^OD,but  even  judgingin  mass,  they  are  considered  the  best.  For  twenty 
years  past  Tuscany  has  not  produced  oil  for  burning  or  for  lubrication, 
^n  attention  being  given  to  the  production  of  salad  and  cooking  oils. 

In  some  places  hot  water  is  used  to  facilitate  the  pressing.  The  best 
^les  adopted  for  extracting  oil  are  the  following,  viz : 

(1.)  To  expedite  the  careful  gathering  of  olives  already  fallen  ftom 
*hetree. 

(2.)  To  harvest  the  olives  as  soon  as  ripe,  plucking  the  fruit  by  hand 
^  whipping  the  trees  gently. 

(3.)  To  press  olives  before  fermentation  and  to  dispose  them  in  small 
strata  in  the  baskets. 

(4.)  To  press  slowly  and  at  a^cold  temperature. 

(5.)  To  have  all  machinery  and  recipieuts  very  cleau,  as  well  as  toin- 
%ist  on  the  cleanliness  of  the  laborer.  Crushing  presses  of  old  system  are 
^^i«ed,  and  the  quantity  of  olives  submitted  to  each  pressure  varies  trom 
IM  to  250  liters  (4J  to  7  bushels),  but  not  over. 

Olives  must  be  well  pressed  and  ground  for  about  one  hour,  after  which 
th^  are  reduced  to  a  paste  and  placed  in  frails,  submitted  to  presses, 
<M  then  mixed  with  cold  water  for  a  second  pressure,  and  even  a  third 
pvetsare,  but  with  hot  water  in  that  case.  The  oil  produced  by  a  first 
gentle  preMure  is  the  virgin  oil ;  the  other  is  mixed,  and  constitutes  a 
fecQDd  qnaUtyi  usually  called  olio  mangiahle  (table  oil);  a  third  quality 
is  derived  firom  the  deposit  of  oil,  and  used  by  colonists  for  burning. 
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Olive  oil  is  preserved  in  jars  varnished  inside,  containing  fix>in  50 
300  liters  and  over  (13.200  to  79.251  gallons).  Olive  bosks  crashed  a 
pressed  again  give  an  inferior  oil  tor  lubricating  purposes.  The  clai 
cation  of  oil  must  not  be  too  cold  nor  too  hot.  The  temperature  is  not 
vary  from  10^  to  12^  centigrade  (549  Fahr.),  in  order  that  the  oil  fli 
be  such  as  to  facilitate  the  deposit  of  heterogeneous  substances. 

The  process  of  preparing  olives  for  table  use  consists  in  their  swe 
ening  or  drying }  those  green  are  sweetened,  and  the  ripe  olives  a 
dried.  To  sweeten  they  are  placed  in  clean  water  during  five  or  f 
days,  changing  the  water  four  or  five  times  a  day.  When  they  ha 
lost  their  bitterness  they  are  transferred  into  a  pitcher  of  brine  witi 
few  branches  of  fennel,  taking  care  to  keep  them  well  plunged  in.  Af) 
sixty  days  they  are  good  for  table  use  and  are  so  preserved  until  the  f 
lowing  year.  They  can  be  sooner  prepared  for  table  use  by  crnshin 
extracting  the  nut  and  keeping  the*fruit  moist  for  four  or  five  days  ai 
changing  the  water  four  or  five  times  a  day.  They  are  then  placed 
brine,  and  after  six  or  eight  days  may  be  eaten  alone,  or  with  vineg 
and  oil,  according  to  taste.  Olives  can  also  be  sweetened  by  keepii 
them  in  brine  until  they  lose  their  bitterness,  after  which  they  ai 
placed  in  water  renewed  twice  or  three  times  a  day  for  four  or  five  da 
until  they  lose  their  disagreeable  taste.  Then  they  are  kept  in  brii 
adding  thereto  fennel,  cloves,  cinnamon,  or  nutmeg,  but  the  fenneL 
used  must  be  used  alone.  Dark  olives  are  dried  by  exposure  to  the  ^ 
for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  and  are  subjected  to  a  slight  sprinklii 
of  salt. 

Another  process  is  to  place  the  fruit  in  baskets  with  alternate  lay^e 
of  salt.  In  the  course  of  twenty -four  hours  the  juice  will  commence  ( 
leave  the  fruit  and  after  five  or  six  days  the  fruit  is  sufficiently  dry  (o 
table  use.  Day  by  day  the  baskets  should  be  gently  shaken  and  alittl< 
salt  sprinkled  on. 

Olives  for  oil  are  to  be  picked  when  thoroughly  ripe,  which  is  clearlj 
shown  by  the  bright  black  color,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  at  such  tini< 
their  pulp  is  easily  severed  from  the  nut  and  has  a  violet  color.  Iti 
compounds  are : 

Palp '(^0 

Water Ii3 

Skin 9.3 

Nut aai 

Oil  from  the  nut ^ 

Total mo 

From  experiments  made  it  results  that  one  hectoliter  (2.83  bushels 
contains  fix>m  48,000  to  50,000  olives,  the  difference  being  ascribed  ^ 
the  variety,  according  to  soil,  climate,  and  season.  Olives  accumiilate^ 
for  some  weeks  might  number  54,000  or  56,000  per  hectoliter  (2^ 
bushels.) 

The  '*  queen  olives  of  commerce  "  are  considered  in  Tuscany  as  tb< 
selected  fruit  of  the  common  olive. 

There  is  no  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  use  for  olive  cultort  i' 
Tuscany. 

The  annual  rain-fall  in  this  district  is  about  1.067'°'°  equal  to  aboo 
42  inches. 

Official  statistics  show  that  the  following  countries  import  olive  i^ 
from  Italy,  ranking  in  importance  as  to  quantity  of  oil  as  named:  Fraoo^ 
England,  Austria,  Eussia,  South  America,  United  Statos,  Nellieiitf'^ 
Turkey,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Belgiam,  Greece 
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Switzerland,  Egypt,  Brazil,  Algiers,  &c.  Barrels,  bottles,  or  tin  cans 
are  used  to  hold  the  oil. 

In  Toscany  there  are  three  prevailing  diseases  which  seriously  affect 
the  olive  tree,  viz : 

Lupa^  meaning  literally  wolf,  bnt  actually  being  a  description  of  dead 
rot,  produced  very  often  by  excessive  pruning.  To  cure  this  the  affected 
parts  are  gouged  out  and  a  hardening  liquid  preparation  applied  that 
the  circulation  of  sap  may  continue. 

Mosca  dell  olivo  (the  olive  fly). — ^This  insect  lays  its  eggs  on  the  olive 
itself,  and  when  the  deposit  is  discovered  the  olives  are  gathered  im- 
mediately. Should  the  eggs  be  allowed  to  remain  the  fruit  is  much 
deteriorated,  if  not  ruined.  The  eggs  are  red,  and  therefore  easily  dis- 
covered. 

Bruco  dell  olivo  (the  olive  grub). — This  insect  is  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  to  the  olive  tree  here,  consuming  the  sap  and  thereby  drying  up 
branches  and  buds.  When  discovert  the  tree  must  be  thoroughly 
pruned,  all  the  foliage  removed,  and  every  portion  containing  the  insect 
burned  or  buried  away  t¥om  the  plantation. 

ZONE  FOR  THE  CULTURE  OF  OLIVE  TREE. 

The  zone  in  which  the  OUva  Europcea  is  most  appreciated  and  its 
culture  most  remunerative  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
olive  tree  does  not  thrive  with  extremes  of  temperature ;  a  climate  too 
hot  and  dry,  or  too  cold  and  moist,  is  not  favorable  to  its  culture.  It 
thrives  well  on  the  sea-coast  or  on  the  hillside,  producing  buds  in  March, 
at  a  temperature  of  10.50o  or  11^  centigrade  (62°  Fahr.),  blossoming  in 
April  at  15^  centigrade,  flourishing  in  May  at  18^  centigrade,  and  form- 
ing the  fruit  in  June,  at  21^  centigrade. 

The  lowest  winter  temperature  supported  without  damage  is  7°  orS^ 
centigrade ;  but  this  temperature  eannot  be  withstood  any  length  of 
time,  iude^  not  over  a  week. 

OLIVE   CLIMATE. 

(a.)  The  minimum  of  the  temperature  should  be  7^  or  8^  centigrade, 

id  that  not  to  exceed  eight  da^'s. 

(ft.)  Snow  five  or  six  times  per  year,  and  the  snow  to  not  last  more  than 

o  or  three  days  at  a  time.    Over  that  would  undoubtedly'  injure  the 

e. 

c.)  Olives  should  commence  to  ripen  before  the  end  of  October,  and 

average  temperature  should  not  be  lower  than  16^  centigrade. 
1)  The  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  should  be  dry  to  render 

olive  healthy. 

rom  25"*"  to  30""'  (1  inch)  of  rain  is  necessary  ^.'bre  June,  suppos- 

the  previous  winter  to  have  been  a  fairly  wet  one. 


DUtrictft. 

1 
Latitude. 

1 
1 

Altitude. 

Feet. 
72.0 
8.0 
348.5 

MAximnm.    Minimnm. 

1 

9... 

o 

43    47 
48    48 
48    20 

o      ! 
•39.5  '              til. 

35.5  1                 9.5 

30.  2                    8.  5 

me  heat  known  in  summer  at  Florence ;  actually  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  orer  30<^  Cent, 
hr. 

egree  of  cold  is  very  rarel?  felt.    The  thermometer  at  Florence  dnH---  *• 

lower  than  5^  Cent,  or  25^  Fahr. 
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EXPORT  OF   OLIVE  OIL. 

I  have  uow  given  the  method  of  making  pare  olive  oil,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  pure  oil  is  exported  from  Italy.  The  cotton-seed  oil  is 
made  and  imported  in  large  quantities  for  mixing  with  the  olive,  thus 
giving  to  the  dealer  a  larger  profit  than  be  would  receive  from  the  pure 
oil.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  liquid  exported  is  composed  of  cotton- 
seed oil,  and  the  mixture  sometimes  contains  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 

My  dispatch  No.  23,  dated  May  2, 1883,  gives  an  easy  method  of  dis- 
covering the  presence  of  the  adulterating  liquid.*  The  cotton-seed  oil 
is  not  unhealthy,  but  simply  detracts  from  the  flavor  of  the  pure  article 

VINE  CULTUBE. 

To  the  cultivation  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  figs  little  or  no  attention 
is  given  in  Tuscany.  More  attention  is  paid  in  Tuscany  to  vine  calture 
than  to  that  of  olives,  inasmuch  as  the  grape-vine  is  less  delicate,  and 
withstands  better  the  severity  of  climate  and  variety  of  soil.  Except- 
ing in  some  mountainous  regions,  it  may  be  said  that  the  grape  is  culti- 
vated all  over  Tuscany. 

To  enumerate  the  different  vines  of  Tuscany  would  take  up  too  much 
space.  For  the  province  of  Florence  alone  there  are  about  150  different 
varieties  grown,  of  which  two-thirds  (or  100)  produce  raisins  and  grapes 
for  table  use,  and,  with  the  others,  the  grapes  are  made  into  wine. 

The  systems  of  cultivation  are  not  less  numerous  than  the  varieties 
of  vines.  There  are  vines  disposed  in  the  the  French  system,  trained 
low  and  in  rows,  at  a  meter  (3  feet  3  inches)  distance  one  from  the  otlier, 
supported  by  iron  wire  or  stakes ;  low  vines  placed  in  rows  on  the 
edges  of  fields ;  vines  stretched  between  maple  trees,  elm  trees,  or 
•poplar  trees;  low  vines  in  rows  over  the  trees,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Pistoia  and  Lucca  many  vine  arbors. 

Vines  are  reproduced  sometimes  with  sprigs,  but  generally  by  shoots 
left  free  for  two  years  in  the  ground,  which  should  be  well  dug  at  the  com- 
mencement and  end  of  each  summer.  The  third  year  the  shoots  are  dressed 
and  the  most  vigorous  selected.  Two  or  three  years  later  the  vines  are 
affixed  to  stakes  and  the  year  following  the  grapes  appear.  Ditches 
measuring  1.20  meters  (4  feet)  in  width  and  depth  aie  dug  for  planting 
vines  at  a  distance  varjing  from  60  to  70  centimeters  (2  feet)  for  rows 
with  low  vines,  the  distance  being  less  on  the  hillside  than  in  the  plains. 

At  Val  di  Nievole,  in  the  middle  of  a  field  surrounded  by  vines,  a 

*  The  test  of  Prof.  Commendatore  Bechi,  director  of  the  Technical  Institote  and  of 
the  Agrarian  School,  is  as  follows : 

In  a  glass  bulb  place  5  cabic  centimeters  of  the  olive  oil  to  be  tested ;  add  to  this  25 
cnbic  centimeters  of  alcohol  of  98"^  areometer.  Then  add  5  cubic  centimeten  of  the 
test,  which  is  composed  thus:  One  gram  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  alcohol  98^  areometer.  The  bulb  containing  the  matter  jnst 
described  is  then  placed  in  water,  the  temperature  of  which  mnst  be  brought  to  84^ 
centigrade  (151<^  Fahrenheit).  After  half  an  hour's  immersion,  the  oil,  if  impure,  be- 
comes of  a  dark,  muddy  color,  and  with  practice  and  caution  the  actual  proportion 
of  the  adulterating  liquid  can  be  determined. 

Another  method  is  to  place  5  centimeters  of  the  oil  in  a  bulb  and  add  thereto  90 
centimeters  of  alcohol  98^.  Shake  the  mixture  thoroughly,  and  then  let  it  rest  until 
the  oil  and  alcohol  separate.  Then  transfer  the  alcohol  to  another  glass  bulb  and  add 
the  test  (same  quantity  as  before).  Put  the  bulb  in  the  bath  and  heat  the  water  to 
the  same  grade  (84^  centigrade  or  151°  Fahrenheit),  when,  if  the  oil  is  impure,  a  dia- 
tinct  dark  color  will  be  produced.  This  test  is  based  on  the  essential  quality  pos- 
sessed by  the  glyceride  of  the  cotton  oil  to  reduce  the  nitrate  of  isUver.  It  is  alwajs 
well  to  also  use  the  t^st  with  pure  olive  oil,  when,  if  the  oU  be  thoroughly  pun,  no 
discoloration  will  be  observed. 
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row  of  mulberry  tree*  is  always  to  befoand,  and  on  the  sea-coasts  of  the 
Lacehese  olive  trees  are  to  be  seen  along  the  edges  and  rows  of  vines 
in  the  interior  of  the  fields.    Olives  and  vines  are  often  grown  together. 
The  pruning  of  the  vine  is  done  V^fore  or  after  winter.    For  vines 
nm'ted  to  trees,  two  systems  of  pruning  are  in  use,  viz,  piegatoioy  or 
tralciaiaj  Skud  j^enzanay  or  catena.    The  former  is  the  most  common,  and 
consists  in  twisting  two  vigorous  shoots,  to  which  twenty  or  more  cuts 
liave  been  made,  and  tied  to  a  supporting  branch  with  the  extremity 
tariied  down.    For  the  latter  the  shoots  are  preserved  much  longer, 
twusted  with  another  vine  and  supported  by  another  stake.    Low  vines 
are  usually  pruned  on  the  syst'^m  "  cornetto,"  viz,  with  two,  three,  or 
four  cuts,  according  to  the  variety,  and  while  growing  they  require  the 
taking  off  of  the  tops  of  the  shoots,  they  being  tied  to  a  stake  whenever 
they  are  50  or  60  centimeters  (1  foot  8  inches  or  2  feet)  long,  and  tied 
a^in  when  they  have  reached  the  height  of  the  stake ;  and  tinally 
twisting  the  extremities  of  one  vine  with  another,  so  as  to  make  an  arch, 
which  last  operation  is  made  when  the  grape  is  already  completely 
formed.    In  the  vineyards  managed  according  to  the  French  system  the 
soil  is  spaded  in  the  spring,  and  also  in  August,  and  each  year  well  ma- 
nured.   The  vine  thrives  throughout  all  Italy  needing  a  sunny  expo- 
sure in  Northern  Italy,  while  in  the  middle  and  the  south  it  thrives 
dually  well  in  valley,  table,  or  hill-side  lands,  but  prefers  a  rough  soil, 
far  from  moist  or  foggy  localities,  and  avoiding  ground  excessively  com- 
pact or  clayey.    Stony  soil,  if  suflBcientlj^  watered,  is  well  adapted  to 
"^^e  culture. 

WM.  L.  WELSH, 

ComuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

.  Florence^  March  17,  1884. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  VENETIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NOTES, 
CLIMATE  AND  FRUIT-GROWING  IN  ITALY. 

J.  ^hile  it  is  true  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Venice  seem  specially 
^Vorable  to  the  fruit  of  southern  regions,  and  while  iu  fact  almost  every 
?l>^cies  of  such  fruit  may  be  produced  in  some  specially  favored  spot  of 
1*^  territory,  even  the  palm  tree  flourishing  unsheltered  at  certain  well- 
^^own  points  of  the  Eiviera,  yet  this  is  far  from  being  a  tropical  country ; 
5^^  when  it  is  remembered  that  Naples  has  almost  exactly  the  latitude  of 
^^jw  York,  that  Venice  lies  farther  north  than  Halifax  and  nearly  on 
*^  line  with  Mackinaw,  regions  where  fruit-culture  of  any  kind  is  rather 
l^^^carioas  than  otherwise,  it  will  be  evident  that  with  all  allowance  for 
r^^  isothermic  variations  of  the  two  continents,  the  success  of  such  semi- 
P^pical  fruits  as  oranges,  lemons,  and  olives  must  always  be  partial, 
n^  dependent  rather  on  exceptional  advantages  of  situation  than  on 
^^  normal  conditions  of  the  country  and  climate. 
1^  ^3iat  vegetation  so  foreign  to  the  latitude  should  find  a  congenial 
r^ine  in  Italy  is  mainly  due  to  the  topographical  peculiarities  of  the 
^^SioD,  as  is  proved  by  the  abrupt  transition  in  crossing  the  Adriatic  to 
^^  inhospitable  climate  of  the  Balkans.  The  semicircle  of  the  Alps, 
Cutting  oat  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  caused  by  the  action  ot 
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frost  and  thaw  on  the  plains  of  Northern  Europe,  leaves  these  narrow 
shores  only  open  to  the  genial  rays  of  the  southern  sun,  and  to  winds 
charged  with  the  heat  of  Africa  and  the  moisture  of  the  intervening 
sea.  The  influence  of  these  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  fact  that  while  the  orange  and  lemon  are  in 
their  natural  element  only  in  Sicily,  the  point  where,  after  Gibraltar, 
Europe  approaches  nearest  the  coast  of  Africa,  yet,  strangely  enough, 
the  only  other  locality  where  their  i)rodnction  becomes  a  profitable  in- 
dustry is  found  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  kingdom  and  almost 
in  the  heart  of  the  Alps.  All  travelers  are  familiar  with  the  olive  plan- 
tations of  Northern  Tuscany  and  the  Biviera  of  Genoa.  The  oil  of 
Lucca  is  proverbial  for  its  excellence,  due  evidently,  with  the  prosperity 
of  all  this  favored  region,  to  the  re<loubled  barrier  of  the  Apennines,  a 
protection  not  only  from  the  rude  climate  of  Northern  Europe,  but  from 
the  chilly  influence  of  the  Alpine  snows  as  well,  maintaining  here  per- 
I)etual  spring  even  when  winter  reigns  on  their  sheltering  heights. 

VINE-GBOWING  IN  VENETIA. 

The  vine,  on  the  contrary,  thrives  anywhere  with  the  luxuriance  of  a 
native  product,  finding  all  its  requirements  satisfied  by  the  relative 
warmth  which  barely  suffices  for  more  sensitive  plants,  and  finding,  be- 
sides, in  the  volcanic  origin  of  much  of  the  Italian  soil  the  elements  best 
suited  to  nourish  its  vigorous  growth.    This  natural  adaptation,  and  the 
extreme  facility  with  which  it  lends  itself  to  every  situation  and  every 
mode  of  treatment,  have,  by  allowing  the  persistence  of  antiquated 
methods  of  cultivation,  almost  as  efiectually  as  the  difficulty  of  succeed- 
ing with  the  more  exotic  plant,  maintained  the  present  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  industry.    Until  very  recently  no  eftorts  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  stock  of  vines  or  the  appliances  and  processes 
for  the  manufacture  of  wine,  and  no  standard  types  exist  to  fix  any  per- 
manent character  for  the  one  or  the  other.    The  plants  change  their  na- 
ture and  name  as  they  change  their  locality ;  the  same  product  bearing 
difterent  names,  or  the  same  name  applying  to  different  varieties  in  neigh- 
boring regions,  while  the  quality  of  the  wine  depends  on  the  accidents  of 
the  season  and  the  chances  of  uuinteUi<;ent  manipulation.     IncludiDg 
all  the  slight  variations  caused  by  climate  and  situation,  and  known 
onlj'  by  their  rustic  names,  some  125  varieties  of  red  and  70  of  white, 
grapes  are  counted  in  the  territory,  mostly  belonging  to  the  species 
VitiH  innifera,  a  few  to  the  Vitis  silvestris, 

ISLAND  AND  LAGOON   VINEYARDS. 

Of  these  several  of  the  sweeter  and  more  delicate  kinds^  cultivated 
on  the  Lido  and  islands  of  the  lagoon,  are  abundant  in  the  market  of 
Venice  j  but  this  very  abundance  and  cheapness  would  make  it  seem 
here  an  idle  superfluity  to  prepare  them  as  conserves  for  commerce,  and 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  thought  of.  Besides  that,  being  the  lightest  and 
least  alcoholic  of  Italian  grapes,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  possess  the 
strength  and  flavor  desirable  for  the  purpose. 

The  existence  of  these  vineyards,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  often  w 
low-lying  that  they  must  be  defended  from  the  invasion  of  unusaally 
high  tides,  as  well  as  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  their  prodact,  w 
sufficient  assurance  that  the  situation  causes  them  no  prejudice.  1^ 
seems,  however,  to  deprive  them  of  the  vigorous  flavor  necessary  to  • 
good  wine- grape;  and  for  the  small  quantity  of  wine  fabricated  at  Venwc 
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is  generally  used  the  fruit  of  the  neighboring  mainland.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  hillside  growth  has  a  traditional  superiority  well  established 
here,  as  in  all  vine  growing  countries. 

The  plants  employed  in  these  island  vineyards  are  none  other  than 
tlie  choicer  varieties  common  to  the  surrounding  country.    The  Marze- 
rn^na  or  Lugliatico  (the  Balsamina  of  the  Romans)  is  a  vine  of  medium 
g^rowth  and  extension,  the  leaves  indented  to  one-third  of  their  width, 
^w^th  branches  of  moderate  size,  and  grapes  quite  round,  deep-colored, 
and  extremely  sweet.     Inland  it  thrives  best  in  the  valleys  and  along 
ttie  foot  of  the  hills,  and  is  used  to  color  and  sweeten  the  finest  wines, 
bat  18  too  poor  m  tannin  and  salts  to  suffice  alone.    The  Piguola  {Pig- 
nolarossa  of  Tuscany),  much  resembling  the  above,  but  more  robust  in 
flavor,  is  prized  in  mixtures  for  its  large  proportion  of  salts.    The  Ver- 
<2i«o  and  Bianchetto  are  the  commonest  of  white  grapes  throughout  North- 
ern Italy,  and  need  no  description.    Besides  these  varieties,  evidently 
of  the  ordinary  stock,  the  red  and  ichits  Muscadel  are  abundant,  with 
larger  and  more  oval  fruit,  of  a  decided  musky  flavor,  called  the  Fragola 
(strawberry)  grape  by  the  Vehetiaus,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
small,  deep-colored  fruit  of  the  wild  species,  in  long,  close  bunches,  with 
the  pungent  sweetness  everywhere  familiar. 

The  absence  of  trees  and  want  of  space  on  the  diminutive  islands 
where  these  grapes  are  grown  have  made  close  cultivation  a  necessity. 
The  vines  are  planted  4  and  5  feet  from  each  other,  in  rows  about  3 
ywis  apart,  and  trained  on  gratings  of  lattice,  slanted  from  about  5  feet 
^  inches,  the  height  of  a  man,  to  within  2^  feet  of  the  ground,  or  else 
on  upright  espaliers  or  trellises  around  the  inclosure^  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  numerous  canals  and  ditches  which  intersect  these  amphibious 
gardens  in  every  direction.  The  plants  are  tended  with  the  care  and 
attention  of  the  market  gardener,  and  so  far  have  been  free  from  all 
*e  prevalent  diseases  of  the  vine. 

The  nature  of  the  climate  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  any  risk 
of  injury  to  the  fruit  from  sea-fogs  and  mists,  the  long  summer  heats 
*iJd  frequent  droughts  being  the  dangers  most  to  be  apprehended,  and 
often  compromising  the  success  of  crops  of  every  kind.  Fogs  are  rare 
*^  all  times,  and  during  the  season  of  vegetation  absolutely  unknown, 
J^hile  the  ordinary  evening  mist  from  the  water  does  not  prevail  till  late 
'^autumn,  when  thesun,  sinking  early  toward  the  horizon,  loses  some- 
'fkat  of  its  dissipating  power.  The  rare  wet  seasons  cause  an  occa- 
*'onal  falling  off  by  preventing  the  full  maturity  of  the  grapes,  but  the 
Permanent  enemy  is  drought,  which  the  vine  certainly  fears  less  than 
^^uy  other  plants. 

VINEYARDS   ON   THE   MAINLAND. 

9^1  the  mainland  the  plant  is  far  from  receiving  the  same  careful  and 
^Jional  treatment.  Every  traveler  has  been  charmed  with  the  grace- 
5^  luxuriance  of  the  vine-mantled  trees  which  border  the  routes  of 
^Hhem  Italy  with  their  interminable  festoons,  and  overrun  the  coun- 
7^?  making  it  an  ideal  picture  of  exuberant  vegetation,  but  an  example 
^^he  worst  possible  farming,  say  the  specialists.  From  time  iminemo- 
^  the  Venetian  cultivator  has  imitated  the  simple  arrangement  of 
?*t;ure  in  marrytng  the  vine  to  its  primitive  support,  and  the  best  proof 
^  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  region  is  the  fact  that  with  such  a 
^fttem  he  succeeds  in  producing  delicious  grapes  and  passable  wine, 
'^''brts  are  made  to  introduce  vineyard  culture,  but  the  want  of  capital 
^  impatience  for  hasty  gain  still  prevails,  and  in  the  Valpolicella  dis- 
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trict  of  Verona,  where  the  choicest  of  Venetian  wine  is  made,  the*  old 
system  is  universal,  while  in  Conegliano  some  of  the  new  plantations 
commenced  ander  the  auspices  of  the  school  there  have  been  torn  up, 
and  the  number  of  vineyards  has  rather  diminished  during  the  past  ten 
years.  The  practice  is  the  same  for  fruit  or  wine  grapes,  and  the  same 
varieties  serve  indifferently  for  both. 

In  this  double  cultivation  the  sustaining  trees  are  planted  some  time 
previously,  with  the  same  regularity  as  the  vines,  from  3  to  10  yards 
from  each  other,  and  iu  rows  from  10  to  30  yards  apart,  according  to  soil 
and  situation,  much  deeper  if  possible,  also,  to  avoid  the  interference  of 
their  roots  as  well  as  to  lessen  the  drain  on  the  soil  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  vines.  The  ash,  maple,  and  cherry  are  generally  preferred  for  the 
puq)ose,  as  less  impervious  to  the  suu,  on  the  hill;  the  maple,  elm,  and 
poplar  in  the  plain.  After  reaching  the  height  of  6  feet,  all  the  vigor 
of  the  young  tree  is  confined  by  pruning  it  to  three  or  four  of  its  most 
robust  branches. 

PLANTING  AND  CULTIVATING  THE  VINES. 

The  vine  (and  the  methods  of  cultivation  are  given  here  with  some 
detail,  as  they  are  the  same  substantially  for  all  sorts  of  vines  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  territory)  is  reproduced  from  slips  (maglitioli)  carefully 
chosen  from  the  best  individuals,  well  furnished  with  buds,  and  cut  near 
the  middle  of  the  bearing  trunk  with  a  small  portion  of  the  wooil  at- 
tached. Before  planting,  these  slips  are  subjected  to  a  sort  of  macera- 
tion, exposed  to  the  sun  with  their  lower  ends  immersed  in  running  water. 
This  softening  process  predisposes  them  to  take  root  and  bud  more 
promptly.  The^^  are  then  planted  by  some  cultivators  iu  a  nursery  for 
two  or  three  years,  but  most  generally  on  their  permanent  locality,  to 
allow  the  young  vine  to  adapt  itself  at  once  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  to 
grow.  The  furrow  is  commonly  2  or  3  yards  wide  and  half  a  yard  deep, 
shallower  in  light  and  loose  earth,  but  a  compact  or  clayey  soil  should 
be  broken  as  deeply  as  possible.  At  the  bottom  are  often  placed  large 
stones  or  fascines  of  osier,  a  sort  of  rough  sewerage  to  aid  a  freer  circu- 
lation of  air  and  moisture.  On  rocky  hillsides  it  is  also  a  means  of  econo- 
mizing the  scanty  supply  of  vegetable  earth.  These  furrows  should  be 
opened  and  well  broken  up  some  time  beforehand,  in  autumn  if  possi- 
ble, since  the  soil  gains  in  quality  by  the  action  of  air,  sun,  and  frost 

The  planting  takes  place  with  the  opening  of  spring — ^from  the  middle 
of  February  to  the  1st  of  April.    The  slips  are  placed  four  or  five  on 
each  side  and  at  9  inches  to  1  foot  from  the  tree,  disposing  them  in  the 
best  position  to  take  root  easily,  and  covering  lightly  at  first  with  fresh 
soil  and  manure  or  vegetable  refuse,  to  be  filled  up  afterward  with  earth 
improved  by  exposure,  according  to  the  progress  of  the  season,  till  the 
surface  is  leveled  or  the  plant  properly  imb^ded;  rapidly  in  the  plain, 
more  gradually  on  the  hillside,  where  the  spring  rains  would  soon  wash 
away  the  unsolid  mass,  while  on  the  contrary  the  cavity,  aided  bj  a 
little  support  of  stones  below,  retains  and  profits  by  whatever  they  may 
bring  from  above. 

The  choicest  and  best  cultivated  vines  of  the  region,  those  of  the 
Valpolicella,  often  require  to  be  terraced  thus  with  a  succession  of  sus- 
taining walls,  and  are  in  such  localities  so  closely  planted  that  in  afew 
years  the  tendrils  are  festooned  not  only  from  plant  to  plant  bat  from 
row  to  row — a  thing  never  permitted  in  the  plain,  where  this  cross- 
festooning  would  obstruct  plowing  for  other  crops  in  the  intervening 
spaces. 
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Oenerally  both  the  vine  and  its  sapport  are  pruned  low  and  only  al- 
lo^ired  to  spread  horizontally,  the  vine,  as  it  extends  beyond  its  sus- 
taining limbs,  being  led  over  their  forks  and  left   pendent  till  long 
enough  to  be  attached  by  its  extremities  to  those  of  a  neighboring  plant; 
more  rarely  bonnd  to  upper  limbs  it  mounts  to  the  height  of  the  tree, 
sioce  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  earth  it  loses  its  vigor  and  steril- 
ises.   At  Yalpolicella,  the  sustaining  plant,  alter  reaching  the  neces- 
sary size  and  force,  is  often  killed,  that  it  may  no  longer  rob  the  vine 
of  its  nutriment. 

Daring  the  earlier  period  of  it«  growth  the  vine  is  pruned  rigorously 
to  confine  its  vigor  to  the  portion  by  which  it  attaches  itself  to  the  tree, 
lopping  all  but  the  clinging  tendrils.  Afterward  the  practice  is  to  re- 
trench the  higher  shoots  and  force  it  to  bear  as  low  as  possible,  remov- 
ing at  the  same  time  those  which  have  borne  for  one  or  more  years,  the 
better  to  re-enforce  those  intended  to  bear  the  succeeding  year.  Accord- 
^g  to  treatment  and  situation,  the  vine  begins  to  give  a  profitable  crop 
at  from  three  to  six  years. 

VARIETIES   OF   GRAPE. 

Of  the20(^or  more  indistinct  varieties,  confusedly  attributed  to  the 
various  districts  of  the  territory,  not  more  than  25  are  cultivated  to  any 
^tent  or  furnish  a  product  of  commercial  value. 

The  principal  of  these  for  the  district  of  Verona,  the  base  and  sub- 
*t^nce  of  its  most  generous  wine,  is  the  Corcina,  a  close-growing  ^ine, 
J^ose  branches,  with  little  tendency  to  spread,  are  thickly  budded  and 
*^r  an  unusual  abundance  of  rather  small  fruit  in  pyramid-shaped 
^^'isters.  This  grape  is  specially  rich  in  all  the  elements  for  vinification, 
^^^harine,  saline,  coloring,  and  tannic,  and  is  at  its  best  along  the  bases 
^J"  the  hills  and  in  the  upper  valleys.  On  higher  ground  it  changes  its 
^^aracter  somewhat,  with  lighter  and  longer  branches ;  the  fruit  is  less 
^owde<l  and  abundant,  extremely  sweet,  and  delicious  for  table  use. 
^^  a  rule,  the  red  varieties  succeed  better  on  the  hillside,  the  white  in 
^ne  valley,  and  the  same  plant  removed  to  a  higher  level  changes  more 
^^  less,  the  fruit  becoming  rarer  and  smaller,  but  more  concentrated  in 
^^ality,  while  both  it  and  the  stems  take  a  deeper  color.  This  altera- 
^on  the  cultivators  call  **  ingentilire.^^  The  Oorvina  is  the  only  grape 
^Pable  of  producing  superior  wine  alone  and  without  mixture,  though 
^  heighten  its  excellent  qualities  it  generally  figures  only  for  45  to  60 
P^^  cent,  in  the  best  fabrication. 

Kext  in  value  is  the  Terodola,  a  plant  more  spreading  than  the  above, 
J|*th  deeply  serrated  leaves,  small  but  well-furnished  bunches  of  round, 
^ck-skinned,  and  ver^' black  grapes ;  affects  the  same  localities  with 
^^  Corvina,  and  makes  strong,  high-flavored  wine,  improved  by  mix- 
2*^  with  the  last  named  and  others,  where  it  serves  best  in  the  projmr- 
^^xi  of  20  per  cent. 

After  these  superlative  products  come  the  Rossignola^  choice,  also,  but 
J^^  delicate;  thrives  only  in  the  best  exposures,  always  the  first  at- 
*^^ed  by  epidemics,  and  requires  constant  sulphuration. 

Ilie  Schiavoj  a  strong-limbed  and  vigorous  plant,  abounding  with  fruit ; 
^]|y  tolerable  for  wine,  but  excellent  for  the  table. 

Tfhe  Lambrusea  grows  wild  in  Tuscany;  improved  by  culture  and 

S^perly  qualified  by  mixture  gives  superior  wine;  and  the  Marzemina^ 
^different  for  wine,  delicious  for  eating. 

Among  white  varieties,  the  Bigolona  and  Duraasena,  gathered  ex- 
^mely  ripe  and  concentrated  by  drying,  both  make  an  exquisite  des- 
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Bert  wine,  the  Vino  Santo^  so  called  because  the  grapes  may  be  kept,  and 
sometimes  are  not  brought  to  press  till  Holy  Week. 

The  Montenara  and  Torbiana  are  preserved  more  exclusively  for  the 
table  during  the  winter. 

Most  of  the  white  varieties  may  be  kept  and  improve  in  flavor  by  dry- 
ing till  the  approach  of  spring.  For  this  purpose  the  clusters  are  laid 
on  a  grating  or  hung  from  the  ceiling  in  a  well  aired  situation — a  pro- 
cess as  old  and  as  well-known  as  the  grape  itself. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  special  mention  of  the  grape  cultiva- 
tion in  other  parts  of  the  territory,  where  the  same  varieties  in  less  fa- 
vorable conditions  are  produced  with  less  perfection.  The  whole  range 
of  country  along  the  foot  of  the  Alps  is  fertile  in  abundant  and  excel- 
lent fruit. 

At  Gonegliano,  to  the  north  of  Venice,  as  mentioned  in  my  last  an- 
nual report,  the  soil  and  situation  are  exceptionally  well  adapteil  for 
the  culture,  and  a  school  has  been  established,  aided  by  state  and  pro- 
vincial subvention,  for  promoting  more  rational  and  efficient  methods. 
The  soil  here  is  the  most  decidedly  calcareous  to  be  found  in  the  terri- 
tory, derived  from  the  disaggregation  of  the  masses  of  dolomite  and 
oolithic  limestone  of  the  mountains  above,  and  from  extensive  beds  of 
inarl  lower  down,  largely  mixed  with  fragments  of  the  underlying  por- 
phjTy,  quartz,  and  granite.  Where  this  soil  rests  on  strata  of  loose  con- 
glomerate, as  is  generally'  the  case  here,  the  vine  finds  a  congenial 
situation. 

Here,  to  the  contrary  of  Verona,  the  white  wines  succeed  best.  The 
Verdiso  and  Biaiichetto  have  much  local  reputation,  and,  properly  ma- 
nipulated, make  a  good  foaming  wine  of  uniLsual  body  and  flavor.  The 
Prosecco,  Pignola,  and  Baschero  are  also  excellent,  and  are  largely  con- 
sumed in  Venice  and  the  surrounding  country,  though  their  want  of 
alcoholic  force  prevents  exportation  to  any  great  extent. 

The  red  wines  of  the  Rabosa  and  Scheavo  are  also  a  permanent  staple 
in  the  consumption  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory,  and  all  are  ex- 
cellent for  table  use,  being  cultivated  along  with  others  for  the  exclusive 
purpose. 

In  proceeding  westward  the  soil,  with  the  constant  predominance  of 
the  calcareous  element,  but  with  a  larger  admixture  of  scoriaa  and  vol- 
canic matter,  lends  itself  to  the  production  of  stronger  and  richer  qual- 
ities both  of  fruit  and  wine.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  ex- 
treme westward  districts  of  the  territory',  where  the  hills  of  Verona  are 
almost  exclusively  composed  of  the  detritus  of  Cretaceous  strata,  mingled 
with  quartz  and  the  disaggregation  of  basalt  and  friable  basaltic  tufa. 
The  vine  prospers  everywhere,  varying  with  thedifierencesof  the  region; 
sweet  but  light  and  watery  on  the  limestone  of  the  plain ;  deep-colored, 
strong,  and  aromatic  on  the  basaltic  hills  to  the  east;  rough  and  tonic 
on  the  glacial  accumulations  beyond  the  Adige. 

INTERCROP  CULTIVATION  IN  VINEYARDS. 

The  practice  of  cultivating  for  other  crops  the  spaces  between  the 
vines  is  universal ;  in  fact,  the  vine  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  dis- 
tinct apportionment,  but  rather  to  be  superadded  as  the  necessary 
garniture  of  every  field,  which,  regardless  of  its  presence,  is  tilled  in  all 
respects  according  to  the  ordinary  agricultural  routine  of  the  country, 
and  this  double  culture  only  fails  where  the  situation  is  so  precipitous  or 
so  bare  as  to  make  any  product  but  that  of  the  vine  out  of  the  question. 
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PROFITS   OF  VINE  CULTURE. 

-A^ccording  to  sitaation  and  treatment,  the  vine  begins  to  become 
■^l^fltable  at  about  three  years,  and  is  in  full  bearing  at  six. 

Throughout  the  Venetian  provinces,  in  strong  contrast  with  those  of 
^^obardy,  artificial  irrigation  is  little  developed  ;  in  several  it  is  almost 
[^nown,  and  where  it  exists  is  much  more  in  request  for  meadow  and 
^^r  culture.  The  vine,  intermingled  with  other  crops,  may  receive  an 
t:erloper's  share  of  the  common  benefit,  but  the  localities  which  it 
^^ters,  a«  well  as  the  nature  of  the  ])lant,  mostly  place  it  without  the 
^^pe  of  any  8]>ecial  arrangement  for  the  puii)ose.  Occupying,  be- 
lles, no  special  place  in  the  apportionment  of  the  farm,  its  balance 
^  outlay  and  return  is  always  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  gen- 
^^1  mass  of  operations  for  the  year,  while  the  selling  price  of  its  prod- 
it  differing  more  widely  with  slight  shades  of  real  merit,  and  often 
spending  on  an  artificial  or  fanciful  value  of  appreciation,  the  ordinary 
^Iculations  of  commerce  are  not  easily  adjusted  to  it.  Estimates  vary 
r'eatly  in  official  as  well  as  professional  publications.  The  following 
ata,  however,  are  the  most  detailed  that  I  have  been  able  to  procure, 
tid  may  represent  one  of  the  most  successful  and  best  conducted  vine- 
ards  of  Verona : 

^peDse  per  acre  for  harrowing,  hoeiug,  &c $4  80 

xpenae  per  acre  for  manuring 3  *20 

xpense  per  acre  for  pruning,  oziers,  and  stakes 3  60 

xpense  per  acre  for  leafing 40 

xpense  per  acre  for  sulphur 2  40 

^penae  per  acre  for  fi^athering 96 

^pense  per  acre  for  bringing  in 40 

I       Total 15  76 

fo^nct,  1,200  kilograms  of  grapes,  at  M 48  00 

To  illustrate  the  extraordinary  differences  of  return  to  which  the  in- 
^i«try  is  subject,  independently  of  outlay  or  treatment,  an  estimate 
"^^porting  to  represent  facts  may  be  cited  from  a  parliamentary  return 
^  the  subject.  The  comparison  is  limited  to  a  parcel  of  60  vines  mar- 
^^  to  15  trees,  and  provided  each  with  5  additional  sustaining  stakes, 
^d  the  expense  incurred,  in  each  case  the  same,  is: 

^  atake8,at2cent8each $6  00 

fining  (6  days'  work; 1  20 

*Jpliiir(30  kilograms, at  Scents) 1  50 

f^Phuration  (2  days'  work) 40 

^tage  (10  days' work) 1  CO 

Total 10  70 

MAXIMUM  PRODUCT. 

j^p2  pounds  of  grapes |46  40 

*^  poandsof  wood 1  19 

Total 47  59 

MINIMUM  PRODUCT. 

JjJ  ponnds  of  grapes .*. $5  80 

«*  pounds  of  wood 60 

Total 6  40 
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LEMON  OULTUEB  IN  VENETIA. 

Although  the  principal  ceuter  of  exotic  ciiltare  is  not  found  within 
the  consular  district  of  Venice,  some  account  of  the  circumstances  and 
methods  connected  with  its  practice  in  the  province  of  Ve'rona  may  be 
of  interest  to  fruit-growers  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Lake  of  Garda,  the  largest  of  the  Italian  lakes,  while  penetrat- 
ing with  its  northern  extremity  far  into  the  mass  of  the  Great  Alps, 
opens  out  into  the  plain  to  the  south  with  barely  the  difference  of  level 
necessary  to  contain  its  waters,  and  the  more  completely  it  allows  the 
warm  air  of  the  plain  to  penetrate  into  its  deeply  imbedded  mountain 
recesses,  the  more  completely  is  the  tepid  element  sheltered  and  isolated 
from  the  colder  currents  of  the  north.  Bathed  in  this  genial  atmos- 
phere, the  precipitous  shores  form  a  range  of  natural  espaliers,  exposed 
to  the  southern  sun  in  all  its  course  and  enjoying  a  climate  of  their  own, 
on  which  the  cultivation  of  oranges  and  lemons  has  been  a  profitable 
industry  for  several  centuries.  It  is  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake, 
in  the  region  of  Brescia,  that  both  fruits  are  produced  with  success,  while 
to  the  east,  and  properly  within  the  Venetian  territory,  the  lemon  only, 
being  the  more  hardy,  is  cultivated  to  auy  extent  for  commerce,  the 
orange  being  more  rarely  planted,  except  for  experiment  or  ornament; 
its  fruit  does  not  generally  come  to  maturity. 

Cultivation. — The  lemon  is  cultivated  in  the  open  air  and  saccceds 
perfectly,  though  requiring  the  nicest  care  and  attention.  It  demands 
a  soil  sufficiently  loose  and  fresh  to  pennit  the  free  passage  of  solar 
heat  without  baking  or  shrinking,  and  largely  composed  of  the  sub- 
stances most  suitable  for  the  formation  of  acids,  of  sweet  and  aromatic 
juices,  such  as  the  alkalies,  and  particularly  those  of  potassa  and  lime. 

Analysis. — An  analysis  of  the  trunk  and  fruit  of  the  lemon  shows  in  the 
fruit  the  presence  of  47.48  per  cent,  (tf  potassa,  22.82  per  cent,  of  lime, 
and  11.57  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  in  the  trunk,  55.13  per  cent,  of 
lime,  J.7.09  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  14.76  per  cent,  of  potassa, 
with  smaller  proportions  of  other  substances. 

Manures. — The  manure  should  be  of  a  nature  to  complete  the  natural 
resources  of  the  soil,  by  still  further  additions  of  alkaline  and  asotated 
substances :  stable  manure,  mixed  with  leaves  and  sea- weed,  and  left  to 
decay  together,  till  the^'^  form  a  loam,  to  which  may  be  added  powdered 
lime  or  plaster  of  P«aris  and  night  soil ;  some  cultivators  use  also  the 
refuse  of  the  wine  and  oil  press. 

Propagating. — For  propagating  the  plants,  a  nursery  is  generally 
formed  in  some  spot  particularly  favorable  for  soil  and  exposure,  and 
here  the  plantation  may  be  made  in  various  ways — with  the  seed 
simply,  with  a  portion  of  root  which  has  already  given  a  sprout,  with 
slips  buried  till  they  commence  taking  root.  From  the  seed  sown  in 
spring  the  plants  are  more  robust,  but  such  plants  always  require  to  be 
grafted  later,  which  is  done  sometimes  in  the  simple  split,  but  oftener 
by  the  insertion  of  a  bud  on  some  thrifty  shoot  from  one  of  the  lower 
branches. 

The  young  plants  remain  for  six  years,  more  or  less,  in  the  nursery, 
and  here,  or  in  the  pot«  or  cases  to  which  they  are  sometimes  trans- 
ferred, they  receive  the  care  necessary  to  bring  them  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  vigor  and  solidity,  as  well  as  the  pruning  and  shaping  generally 
to  the  form  of  a  sphere  or  hollow  vase. 

Transplanting. — When  ready  for  trans  planting,  the  ground  is  prepared 
by  digging  a  broad  ditch  the  Whole  len  gth  of  the  proposed  line  of  tareea. 
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taking  care  to  break  the  earth  as  deeply  and  widely  as  possible  to  give 
^ee  passage  for  warmth  and  moisture,  and  clearing  of  any  stones  or 
large  pebbles.    The  plants  are  removed  from  the  nursery  or  case,  with 
the  mass  of  earth  adhering  to  their  roots,  and  set  in  the  earth  9  or  10 
inches  deep.    Care  should  be  taken  at  the  same  time  to  separate  and 
spread  any  roots  too  closely  grouped  together,  or  tending  too  much  in- 
w^:ajrd  or  downward.    In  refilling  in  and  around  the  roots  manure  should 
be  used  liberally,  and  a  slight  elevation  of  earth  raised  around  the  spot 
to  retain  water.    The  plants  are  sometimes  grafted  before  this  transfer, 
sometimes  only  a  year  or  two  after.    Each  plant  should  have  about  25 
Minare  yards  of  open  ground  around  it ;  in  these  intervening  spaces, 
^O'wever,  small  shoots  are  sometimes  cultivated  for  sale  or  transplanta- 
tion, but  in  all  cases  the  earth  should  be  well  spaded  during  the  first 
year  at  least,  lopping  the  roots  which  come  too  near  the  surface.    The 
young  trees  are  sheltered  during  the  winter,  and  the  ration  of  manure 
for  each  is  prepared  beforehand  and  placed  under  cover  near  it  for  pro- 
^^ection  from  cold,  to  be  well  worked  into  the  ground  with  the  first  spad- 
^€>9  which  takes  place  at  the  commencement  of  vegetation  in  spring. 

-A.t  the  same  time  the  tree  should  be  pruned  of  its  dried  or  weakly 
*>i^nches  and  leaves,  which  would  become  points  of  attack  for  mildew 
^^  insects,  as  well  as  to  maintain  its  compact  and  advantageous  form, 
^^d.  this  cleansing  operation,  after  being  carefully  attended  as  soon  as 
^e  advancing  season  offers  some  security  against  returns  of  cold,  should 
^  renewed  toward  the  Ist  of  July,  when  the  first  period  of  vegetation 
'^^s  well  marked  the  relative  vigor  and  promise  of  the  young  shoots. 

The  plants  should  be  watered  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
^^•aon,  using  for  the  purpose  water  from  which  the  chill  has  been  re- 
JJ<>ved  by  standing  in  the  sun.  This  is  done  here  mostly  by  hand  with 
tib©  8imple  old-fashioned  watering-pot. 

Where  the  plants  are  kept  in  pots  or  cases,  here  as  elsewhere,  they 

^®  more  for  ornament  than  profit,  and  in  this  case  the  filling  is  entirely 

^^  manure,  and  should  be  renewed  every  three  years.    At  a  certain 

^tage  of  growth,  also,  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  the  plant  to  a  larger 

'^ipient,  though  one  change  of  the  kind  is  generally  suificient,  a  case 

j^  to  2^  feet  in  diameter  being  large  enough  for  it^at  almost  any  age. 

*-^e  operation  should  not  be  executed  without  due  precaution.    The 

p**iit,  enveloped  in  cloths  or  rags,  and  lifted  gently  by  ropes  and  pul- 

J^^8,  should  suffer  no  violence ;  while  suspended,  the  smaller  and  too 

®^ tended  filaments  of  root  trimmed  away,  and  lowered  with  its  mass  of 

^ii;h  undisturbed  into  its  new  receptacle  on  a  stratum  of  fine  gravel 

^'^pared  for  it,  the  empty  spaces  filled  as  before  with  manure  and  loam 

-.  ^U  worked  into  the  roots.    The  plant  should  then  stand  in  the  shade 

^5*  ^bout  eight  days,  guarded,  as  far  as  possible,  from  sudden  changes 

^  ^mperature,  and  copiously  watered,  admitting,  however,  the  external 

^^^Lif  in  the  greenhouse,  when  the  weather  permits  it. 

f   "Anally,  and  to  prove  that  after  all  Italy  is  not  the  natural  home 

^  ^these  delicate  products,  even  with  all  these  precautions,  tlie  orange 

^^^   lemon  plants,  whicb  thrive  here  in  the  open  air  during  summer, 

^*^Hot  risk  the  winter  without  protection,  either  in  the  greenhouse 

^.     ^nder  provisory  sheds  of  light  planking,  provided  with  stoves  and 

•T^^^ucting  tubes  sufficient  to  maintain  a  certain  uniformity  of  tem- 

K^^ture  in  every  part  of  the  inclosure.    Many  cultivators  regulate 

^?^  practice  in  heating  by  the  simple  expedient  of  placing  a  ves- 

^*  of  water  near  the  plant,  and  light  their  stoves  when  the  water  be- 

^**^  to  freeze.    Thia,  however,  is  considered  dangerous,  as  the  injury 

^^y  be  already  done  before  the  signal  is  given  or  observed,  and  the 
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plant  once  attacked  by  frost  is  beyond  remedy.  More  careful  gardeners 
use  the  thermometer,  and  begin  heating  when  it  marks  6^  or  7^  Fabr. 
above  freezing  point,  particularly  if  the  weather  is  clear  and  dry. 

With  all  these  risks  and  precautions  the  cultivation  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  exotic  and  artificial,  and  the  fruit,  though  large  and  hand- 
some, is  watery  in  quality,  with  much  of  its  substance  taken  up  by  the 
disproportionate  thickness  of  the  rind  ;  nor  has  it  the  concentrated  acid 
of  the  lemon  produced  in  more  congenial  climates.  The  yield,  also,  is 
very  precarious,  and  always  liable  to  be  prostrated  by  any  extraordi- 
nary severity  of  the  season.  It  is  estimated  for  the  average  year  at 
600,000  lemons  of  various  sizes,  with  an  average  value  of  15,000  francs 
($3,000) . 

OLIVE   CULTUBE  IN   VENETIA. 

If,  as  has  been  seen,  the  production  of  oranges  and  lemons  at  a  special 
point  of  the  Venetian  territory  is  in  reality  a  forced  and  artificial  indus- 
try, that  of  the  olive,  so  characteristic  in  many  other  parts  of  Italy,  is 
hardly  better  suited  to  the  natural  conditions  of  the  country  here,  and 
only  reaches  the  importance  of  an  industry  in  the  same  limited  region. 
In  all  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  Yenetia  the  plant  itself  is 
rarely  seen,  and  its  cultivation  for  pro<luct  insignificant  or  null.  At 
the  extreme  west,  on  the  hilly  slopes  with  southern  exposure  around 
Verona,  are  found  occasional  plantations,  though  their  extent  and  pro- 
duction have  constantly  decreased  since  the  sixteenth  century  in  con- 
sequence of  the  change  of  climate,  caused  by  the  excessive  denudation 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  exaggerated  risk  and  difficulty  thus  pro<luced 
to  the  cultivation,  besides  the  outlay  of  time  and  capital  before  a  retom 
can  be  gathered.  In  an  industry  thus  discouraged  and  decliiuug,  little 
effort  is  made  for  improvement,  and  in  general,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  all  forms  of  culture,  so  is  it  perhaps  that  which  has  least  ben- 
efited by  the  application  of  art  or  intelligence. 

The  olive  cultivated  here  and  throughout  Italy,  whatever  modifica- 
tions it  may  have  undergone  by  climate  and  situation,  belongs  to  bat 
one  species — Olea  Europea — which,  however,  with  long  neglect  and 
hardship  is  subject^to  a  transformation  so  marked  as  to  appear  a  change 
of  nature.  When  the  tree  becomes  scrubby  and  uncouth,  changes  the 
form  of  both  its  leaves  and  branches,  bears  only  abortive  fruit  or  none 
at  all,  and  assumes  almost  the  character  of  a  different  species,  in  this 
form  it  is  known  as  the  Olea  silvatica.  Ungrafted  or  abandoned  trees 
always  tend  to  return  to  this  primitive  type. 

In  the  Veronese  olive  plantations  a  number  of  varieties  are  distin- 
guished, resulting  from  local  conditions,  by  which  the  plant  is  still  easily 
influenced.     Amoug  these  are  specially  prized  the  Cosaliva  or  Frizzar, 
a  low  spreading  tree,  with  pendent  boughs,  long  lance-shaped  leaves, 
and  small  oval  fruit,  which  has  the  merit  of  bearing  each  year  regrn- 
larly,  not  at  all  certain  with  other  trees;  the  Drupo  forte^  taller  than 
the  above,  with  narrower  and  sharper  leaves  and  fruit,  rich  in  oil,  bat 
very  delicate  and  capricious  in  its  product;  the  Gagnan^  likewise  ft  con- 
siderable tree,  with  branches  less  inclined  and  roundish  fruit  very  fall 
of  oil;  the  tree  is  hardy,  but  only  bears  every  other  year;  the  Bo9(h 
BcLzza,  or  Razer,  the  tallest  of  its  kind,  with  large  pulpy  fruit  extremely 
rich  in  oil,  but  it  bears  only  in  two  or  even  three  years,  and  its  oil  ifl 
only  middling  in  quality. 

For  table  use,  the  varieties  which  give  the  best  fruit  are  called  ofia- 
ally  compostar  (from  compost^  French  compote^  a  conserve).  These  aw 
the  compostar  simple,  a  delicate  tree  with  large  oval  fruit,  bat  veiy 
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variable  in  size  and  quality,  according  to  locality;  the  compoatar grasao^ 
fruit  large  and  round,  more  hardy,  but,  like  the  above,  bearing  well  only 
in  favorable  years;  the  compostardi  Spagna,  fruit  oblong,  bears  only  in 
good  years  and  favorable  situations;  the  compostar piecoloj  thrives  every- 
where, but  inferior  in  quality ;  and  others  less  deserving  of  mention. 

Methods  of  cultivation. — The  methods  of  cultivation  and  of  propaga- 
tion are  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  plant  may  be  propagated  by  the 
tulea,  a  quadrangular  slip  of  the  bark,  some  3  inches  long,  with  a  por- 
tion of  wood  or  woody  protuberance  adhering  to  it ;  or  else  by  a  frag- 
ment of  the  trunk,  branch,  or  root,  phiuted  in  earth  well  and  deeply 
broken  up,  with  the  x)oint  only  uncovered  ;  but  the  tree  thus  produced 
would  be  weakly  and  short-lived.  On  the  other  hand,  plants  produced 
from  the  seed,  although  the  most  robust  and  durable,  give  no  fruit  till 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  old,  and  are  not  in  full  bearing  till  twenty-five 
or  thirty,  while  the  slow  return  of  the  tree  is  already  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  its  cultivation.  Between  these  objectionable  methods,  the 
usnal  practice  here  is  to  reproduce  from  polloni,  or  sprouts,  which  rise 
spontaneously  from  the  more  superficial  roots  of  the  old  tree  at  their 
first  ramification,  or  from  wounds  caused  by  instruments  of  labor. 
These  sprouts  are  allowed  to  grow  on  the  spot  to  about  3  inches  diame- 
ter; the  root  is  then  uncovereclaud  the  bearing  portion,  with  the  sprout 
attached,  removed  toits  future  locality,  the  breach  being  neatly  smoothed 
and  covered  with  a  plaster  of  dung  diluted  in  water  before  replacing 
the  earth.  The  sprout,  at  the  moment  of  planting,  is  docked  at  about 
a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  the  cut  extremity  covered  with  a  similar 
plaster  of  dung  and  clay.  The  trees  produced  in  this  manner  commence 
bearing  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years.  Should  these  young  plants  be 
established  in  a  locality  differing  much  in  soil  or  exposure  from  their 
original  home,  they  are  grafted  from  trees  already  adapted  to  the  situ- 
ation. ■  " 

When  a  new  plantation  is  to  be  made  the  ditches  for  each  row  are 
opened  some  time  before,  with  a  width  of  4  or  5  feet,  and,  if  possible,  3 
feet  deep,  or,  if  in  separate  holes,  they  should  be  6  feet  square,  and  as 
deep  as  the  soil  will  permit,  and  the  first  9  inches  of  earth  kept 
apart  to  allow  that  from  below  to  profit  more  fully  by  the  action  of  the 
air.  When  replaced  it  should  be  liberally  mixed  with  manure,  or,  if 
more  at  hand,  with  bits  of  leather,  of  hoof  or  horn,  woolen  rags,  shrubs, 
grass,  or  dead  leaves,  taking  care  to  mix  such  materials  well  with  the 
earth,  but  not  in  contact  with  the  roots. 

The  distance  between  plants  varies  much  with  situation,  but  the 
medium  in  ordinary  cases  is  to  allow  10  or  15  yards  between  rows  and 
from  6  to  10  in  the  row.  A  circular  ridge  of  earth,  a  yard  or  so  across, 
should  be  raised  around  the  plant  that  the  rain  water  may  be  kept  and 
forced  to  filter  among  the  roots.  Some  cultivators  envelop  the  stems 
for  fear  of  exposure,  but  this  is  not  necessary  at  the  season  of  planting, 
and  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  absorption  of  light,  air,  and  solar 
heat,  most  necessary  to  the  plant  at  this  period. 

INTERCROP   CULTURE   IN   OLIVE   PLANTATIONS. 

In  most  cases  the  intervening  spaces  are  cultivated  with  the  ordinary 
Crops  of  the  country,  maize,  wheat,  luzeru,  or  a  rotation  of  those  crops ; 
but,  while  the  constant  movement  of  the  soil  between  the  trees  is  ad- 
vantageous, the  exhaustiou  of  its  nutritive  elements  by  such  planta- 
tions is  certainly  a  prejudice,  especially  after  the  trees  have  attained  a 
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certain  size  and  vigor.  The  best  authorities  urge  their  diseontinuanoe 
after 'ten  or  twelve  years,  without,  however,  neglecting  to  spade  the 
ground  in  April  or  May,  and,  if  possible,  in  August  of  each  year. 
Those  who  attach  primary  importance  to  their  olive  crop  oflener  sow 
vetches,  lupines,  beans,  and  such  vegetables  only  around  their  trees, 
and  turn  them  in  with  the  spade  or  plow,  a  practice  which,  by  com- 
mon consent,  gives  precisely  the  manure  best  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  plant. 

MANURE  AND   PROTECTION  FROM  COLD. 

About  once  in  three  years  the  supply  of  more  stimulating  manure 
should  be  renewed,  and  for  this  purpose,  as  before  mentioned,  besides 
the  ordinary  stable  product,  the  refuse  of  the  tannery,  remains  of  hooft, 
and  other  substances  containing  azotates,  phosphates,  and  carbonates 
of  potassa,  are  excellent  material. 

It  is  usual,  on  the  appro<ach  of  winter,  after  the  crop,  to  raise  a  con- 
siderable heap  of  earth  around  the  foot  of  each  tree  to  protect  the  roots 
from  a  possible  excess  of  cold.  The  olive  perishes  if  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  lio  or  12°  centigrade  below  zero  (=  +  10^  or+12o  Fahr.), 
and  if  attacked  at  the  season  of  renewed  vegetation,  even  at — 7^  or— 8® 
centigrade  (=+19°  or  +  20°  Fahr.). 

PRUNING  AND  CULTIVATING.  ' 

A  general  pruning  takes  place  in  spring  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  re 
turning  frost  has  disappeared,  when  decayed  or  suffering  branches,  as 
well  as  those  which  have  borne  fruit  for  several  years,  are  removed,  leav- 
ing  the  sap  to  be  engrossed  by  the  young  sprouts  of  the  year,  it  being 
the  nature  of  the  olive  to  put  forth  and  nourish,  during  one  season,  the 
branches  which  are  to  bear  fruit  the  next,  as  the  multiplication  of  these 
branches  tends  constantly  to  disseminate  the  productive  force  in  a 
thicket  of  unprofitable  shoots,  in  which  case  the  tree  will  give  a 
factory  crop  only  once  in  two  or  three  years.    Constant  pruning  is 
essary  to  concentrate  its  vitality.    No  less  attention  is  required  to  com- 
bat the  effort  of  the  upper  limbs,  the  so-called  ghiottoni — gluttons — to 
draw  the  sap  to  their  own  vigorous  growth  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit* 
ful  branches  lower  down.    The  best  bearing  olives  are  generally  kepi 
low,  often  with  pendent  boughs,  and  this  practice  becomes  a  necessaiy 
precaution  in  exposed  and  windy  situations. 

YIELD   OF   OLIVES. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  the  normal  yield  of  olives  in  a  regH^i 
where  their  cultivation  is  so  precarious,  and  where  the  success  of  tbe 
crop  is  more  subject,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  to  the  infloeDce  tji 
the  season.    Without  careful  and  intensive  cultivation  the  plant  be- 
comes savage  and  bears  nothing.    With  the  best  treatment  it  will  give 
6  to  8  liters  (7  to  8^  quarts)  at  10  yeai's,  16  quarts  at  17  years,  and^i^ 
25  years;  but  this  only  in  exceptionally  favorable  year,  with  refireshiig 
rains  in  August  and  September. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  olive  in  no  case  commeQces  hm- 
ing  fruit  before  the  age  of  6  years.  It  reaches  a  great  age,  600  to  8U 
years  on  the  average,  frequently  1,000,  or  more.  Researches,  inofe« 
less  reliable,  have  been  published,  affirming  that  each  enltivated  ptaol 
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gives  during  its  existence  an  average  product  of  10,350  kilograms  of  oil, 
varying  infinitely,  of  course,  with  the  age  and  nature  of  the  tree  and 
mode  of  culture. 

GATHERING  AND  PBEBABING  THE   OLIVES. 

• 

Olives  intended  for  the  press  are  gathered  at  fall  maturity  in  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  even  as  late  as  January,  with  much  difference  of 
practice  in  this  respect,  as  the  fruit  of  the  same  tree  ripens  with  very 
unequal  promptness  and  grows  richer  in  oil  to  the  last  moment.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  over  ripe,  the  oil  is  much  more  subject  to  become 
rancid,  besides  the  risk  of  injury  from  premature  frost  or  snow  and  in- 
sects, so  that  the  surer  practice  is  to  gather  while  some  part  of  the  fruit 
is  stUl  green. 

For  table  use  on  the  contrary  it  should  be  plucked  not  quite  ripe, 
and,  the  finest  and  largest  being  selected,  to  neutralise  the  contained 
acid  which  renders  them  acrid  to  the  ta>ste,  they  are  phiced  as  soon  as 
gathered,  in  a  vessel  of  glass  or  eatheuware,  filled  with  lime* water  in 
which  the  olives  float,  and  the  orifice  closed  with  osier.  After  standing 
thus  for  twenty-four  hours  the  lime-water  is  drawn  off  from  below  and 
replaced  by  water,  fresh  and  pure;  thenceforward  it  should  be  re- 
newed every  twelve  hours,  alternating  pure  and  lime-water  till  the 
liquid  comes  from  the  jar  flat  and  tasteless.  In  this  condition  the 
olives  may  be  long  kept  good  if  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sea  salt  fla- 
vored with  any  aroniatic. 

For  drying)  the  olives  are  gathered  later  and  riper,  and  dried  in  the 
san  or  oven  like  any  other  fruit. 

PROCESS  OF  EXTRACTING  THE   OIL. 

The  processes  for  extracting  the  oil  all  date  from  time  immemorial, 

and  are  of  the  most  primitive  description.    After  fermentation  the  fruit 

yields  its  oil  much  more  readily  but  of  inferior  quality  aud  already  with 

a  eommencement  of  rancidity.    Nevertheless  the  difficulty  of  extracting 

it  completely  with  their  imperfect  appliances,  leads  many  to  provoke 

fennentation  by  keeping  the  olives  closely  covered  with  matting  or 

woolen  cloths.    They  are  then  placed  in  a  hopper,  from  which  they  drop 

CpnMiQally  into  the  hollow,  inverted,  and  truncated  cone  of  a  great  stone 

Joortar,  in  the  bottom  of  which  turns  a  sort  of  millstone,  grinding  fruit 

^<l  stones  to  a  coarse  paste.    The  pulpy  mass  is  now  mixed  abundantly 

^th  warm  water,  placed  in  sacks  of  hempen  cord,  and  ready  for  the 

P^ess.    This  last  is  of  the  simplest  mecliauism ;  a  heavy  wooden  beam 

^m  8  to  12  yards  in  length,  fixed  at  one  en<l  and  acted  on  by  a  screw 

®t  the  other,  forms  a  lever  of  the  second  class.    The  sacks  are  placed 

?^  the  platform  in  piles  of  two  and  three  or  three  and  four  on  each  other, 

^^  a  double  heap,  to  adjust  them  to  the  inclination  of  the  press-beam, 

*^d  as  the  pressure  increases  are  crowded  back  and  still  bathed  with 

Jjann  water  till  the  pulp  begins  to  leave  the  sack  with  the  oil.    This  is 

^he  first  draught  and  the  first  quality  of  oil.    Tlie  refuse  mass  is  then 

^ptied  again  into  the  mortar,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  warm  water, 

J^nd  over,  and  again  put  to  press,  yielding  still  a  fair  quantity  of  indif- 

y^Dt  oil.    The  whole  operation  is  rei)eated  a  third  time,  and  after  pass- 

a r  through  a  coarse  sieve,  even  a  fourth  time,  but  these  last  dregs  are 
y  fit  for  burning  or  meclianical  purposes.    This  is  all  that  can  be  ob- 
tuoed  by  the  press  power  at  present  in  use  here,  and  yet  so  rich  is  the 
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fruit  that  after  this  insistent  extraction,  the  oil  still  held  in  the  refuse 
gives  it  unequalled  value  as  a  fertilizer  or  as  food  for  animals. 

The  oil  from  these  repeated  pressions,  largely  mixed  with  pulpy  and 
fibrous  matter,  passes  into  a  large  vat,  where  its  freer  and  purer  portion 
rises  to  the  surface  while  the  ^^morchia^  or  pulpy  mixtare  is  drawn 
off  from  below  into  large  shallow  basins,  in  which,  when  subjected  to  a 
warmer  temperature,  the  albumen  coagulates,  and  the  remaining  oil, 
with  that  already  collected,  is  placed  in  stone  jars  ready  for  sale.  From 
the  refuse  flux,  if  subjected  to  fermentation,  which  causes  the  still  re- 
fractory oil  vesicles  to  burst,  a  certain  quantity  of  very  bad  oil  may  be 
extracted,  but  this  operation  is  generally  left  to  the  press  hands  for 
their  perquisites. 

Another  process  is  is  still  more  primitive.  Here  the  olives  are  placed 
in  a  long  woolen  sack,  and  trampled  under  foot  until  the  pulp  is  well 
separated  Irom  the  stones.  The  sack  is  then  doubled  on  itself  and 
placed  under  the  press  with  constant  additions  of  warm  water  as  the 
operation  proceeds,  and  the  oil  obtained  purified  in  the  manner  above- 
described.  The  refuse  and  unbroken  stones  are  then  sold  to  the  own- 
ers of  grinding  mills  for  a  fresh  extraction.  The  product  obtained  by 
this  simpler  process,  though  less  in  quantity  is  much  preferred  in  com- 
merce, being  the  pure  extract  of  the  pulp  alone,  the  unavoidable  mix- 
ture with  that  of  the  kernels  after  grinding,  greatly  impariug  the  flavor 
of  the  whole. 

CIRCUMSTANCES  FAVORABLE   TO   THE   GROWTH   OF  OLIVES. 

All  the  circumstances,  which  favor  the  growth  of  the  olive  are  such 
as  generally  place  it  either  on  hillsides  or  the  shelves  at  their  feet, 
where,  well  protected  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  north,  it  may  bask  in 
a  long  season  of  summer  sun,  and  where,  also,  it  finds  oftener  the  light 
soil  of  granitic  or  schistous  detritus  that  suits  it  best,  while  the  lar^ 
mixture  of  clay  common  to  valleys  and  bottoms  produces  the  damp  and 
compact  formation  of  all  others  the  most  inimical  to  its  nature. 

It  is  traditionally  the  plant  of  warm  regions  and  of  long  dry  seasons; 
an  oversupply  of  water  would  be  more  injurious  to  it  than  otherwise, 
and  no  irrigation  is  attempted  or  thought  of  here.  However,  moderate 
watering  at  the  opportune  moment  is  always  of  benefit,  and,  as  before 
mentioned,  those  years  when  some  rain  occurs  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, improve  the  crop.  Where  the  tree  is  intermittent,  these  are  the 
bearing  years. 

Far  from  dreading  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast,  it  has  been  said 
that  the  olive  is  never  found  more  than  150  kilometers  from  the  sea; 
and  although  instances  are  recorded  of  ancient  plantations  in  Pied- 
mont somewhat  farther  inland,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  olive  orchards 
of  Europe  skirt  the  shores  of  the  Medit<3rrauean,  and  the  moat  flourish- 
ing are  those  that  clothe  the  narrow  margin  of  rocky  soil  between  moun- 
tain and  sea.  Those  described  above  in  the  region  of  Verona,  at  about 
125  kilometers  from  the  lagoon  ot*  Venice,  are  among  the  farthest  re- 
moved, and  not  among  the  most  prosperous. 

Some  notice  has  been  given  above  of  the  productiveness  of  the  olive, 
as  rather  precarious  in  the  uncongenial  circumstances  of  the  region;  I 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  detailed  statement  of  the  economical 
elements  of  the  culture,  but  as  the  plant  is  grown  either  in  the  midst 
of  other  crops  or  on  ground  which  would  be  otherwise  unavailable,  it 
is  not  generally  regarded  here  as  a  factor  of  importance  in  the  account 
of  a  farm.    The  latest  statements  give  the  present  production  of  oil  in 
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f.  10,000  liectolit43r8  (204,000  ^^allons),  consumed  eii- 

^  nei^hlioriu^  region.    The  preparation  of  the 

'  vely  (lomestic,  or,  at  most,  for  the  retail  trade 

nopulation  adjoining,  and  no  mention  is 

'Country. 

•♦*  Verona  for  a  period  of  20  years, 


Inrhcii. 

:{i.io 

47.10 

:w.77 

27.16 

22.12 

42.07 

:m.18 

> :ci.04 

Avenig*; \^2,29 

;ihrr  as  a  vile  and  common  phiiit,  insuffi- 

iii;ility  for  preservation  as  an  article  of  ex- 

1  lare  nor  attention  in  its  growth;  it  thrives 

I  slu'ltered  spot«,  near  country  houses  or  along 

>  serves  to  supplement  the  outfit  of  the  market 

ivsi  town.    The  fruit  at  Venice  is  neither  succu- 

M.ivored,  though  large  and  showy,  and  often  ripens 

•  itMjiys  in  ripening.     At  Verona  it  is  cultivated  with 

■'  ;ilities,  and  one  variety,  with  a  fruit  very  small  and  in- 

.  Uie  '^  Segah'ni,'"  much  resembling  and  jirobably  an  accli- 

I Piccoli  Verdini-^  of  Tuscany,  but  inferior,  has  a  local 

..     besides  this,  the  ^^  Napoleiani^  and  "  ij^an/i,"  introduced 
.   N.Mith,  are  dried  for  home  use. 

iit^  tre^»  is  only  found  ciisually  in  odd  corners,  and  usually  single, 
.'  ran  be  no  estimate  of  yield  per  acre. 
i  nr  planting,  any  portion  of  a  branch,  slightly  beaten  and  bruised,  if 
i»l;u**Ml  in  the  earth  will  readily  take  root;  the  variety  preferred  may 
i»r  jrrafted  on  it  at  a  proper  age. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Garda  the  product  less  in  demand 
for  the  market  as  fresh  fruit  is  dried  in  small  quantities  by  the  simple 
process  of  exposing  to  the  sun  on  osier  gratings  and  packed  in  small 
kegs  with  a  little  sugar  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  Hour ;  or  else  strung 
on  twigs  and  hung  in  the  sunshine  till  completely  evaporated,  but  all 
this  only  for  family  consumption ;  there  is  no  exportation  of  the  article, 
the  consumption  of  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  entirely  supplied  by  im- 
portation from  the  south. 

McWALTER  B.  NOTES, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Venice^  March  3, 1884. 
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FRUIT  CULTUSE  IH  SAEDIHIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  DOL,  OF  CAGLIARI. 

BAI^INS. 

Vineyards  in  Sardinia  are.  not  planted  for  the  produce  of  raisins, 
but  only  for  making  wine.  They  are  to  be  foand  in  all  positiooB,  but 
the  best  results  are  obtained  from  those  which  are  grown  on  a  some- 
what moist  and  light  good  soil,  protected  from  the  cold  north  winds, 
and  where  t|ie  sun  can  freel^^  shine  ou  the  plant. 

Vines  do  not  suffer  from  being  near  the  sea.  Some  of  our  best  pro- 
ducing vineyards  are  situated  at  not  more  than  300  to  400  meters  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  They  are  generally  cultivated  three  times  a  year, 
but  the  pruning  of  raisin  vineyards  differs,  I  am  told,  from  those  which 
are  grown  for  making  wine,  and  which  are  always  kept  very  low.  The 
yield  value  for  each  hectare  is  about  500  francs,  and  the  cost  of  culti- 
vation about  300  francs.  Vineyards  are  never  artificially  irrigated,  nor 
is  this  considered  necessary. 

ORANGES  AND   LEMONS. 

These  are  only  grown  in  gardens,  but  not  extensively,  and  the  mode 
of  cultivation  is  very  defective.  Sardinia  does  not  export  either 
oranges  or  lemons,  the  produce  of  the  island  being  barely  sufficient  far 
the  local  consumption. 

FIGS. 

The  fig-tree  is  not  extensively  grown  here,  and  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion and  curing  the  figs  very  defective.  The'superior  quality,  or  dried 
figs  for  table  use,  are  generally  imported  here  from  Naples. 

OLIVES. 

Olive  trees  are  only  grown  with  profit  on  the  north  of  the  island 
(province  of  Sassari),  but  are  to  be  found  wild  everywhere.     They  are 
not  particular  as  to  soil,  and  will  grow  well  whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  laud,  but  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  those  which  are 
grown  on  loose  stony  and  sandy  soil,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  can 
freely  penetrate  through  the  earth.    The  variety  of  tree  generally  cul- 
tivated is  the  common  olive  tree,  but  when  intended  for  pickliDg  or 
table  use  a  superior  variety  of  tree  is  grown,  the  fruit  of  which  ii 
picked  green. 

There  is  no  particular  mo<le  of  cultivation  adopted,  and  the  only  care 
that  is  taken  is  to  keep  the  branches  low  so  as  to  prevent  their beingtM 
much  exposed  to  the  wind.  Both  the  process  for  extracting  the  oil  and  pie^ 
paring  olives  for  table  use  is  most  defective.  The  best  and  stroDgest 
trees  are  obtained  by  grafting  the  wild  olive  tree  and  from  seedUugSi 
which  are  also  grafted,  and  generally  begin  to  bear  fruit  about  four 
years  from  the  date  of  grafting. 

The  cost  of  cultivation  per  hectare  is  estimated  at  250  francs  and  tke 
yield  about  500  liters  of  oil  (189  gallons). 

There  is  no  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  use  for  olive  culture  ii 
Sardinia. 

ALPHONSB  DOL, 

Con^Hlar  Affmt 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Cagliari^  March  17, 1884. 
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SPAIN. 
OLIVE  CULTURE  IH  SPAIV. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  OPPENHEIM. 
OBiaiN  AND   ANTIQUITY  OF  OLIVE  CULTURE. 

The  olive  tree  has  been  cultivated  from  the  most  remote  historical 
times.  The  ancieuts  believed  the  tree  to  have  been  spontaueoasly 
created  by  a  beneficent  divinity,  and  the  Greeks  attributed  the  gitit 
sometimes  to  Minerva,  then  agaiu  to  Mercury.  Diodorus  states  that 
AristSBos  iutrodnced  tlie  tree  into  Sicily,  and  was  the  first  to  use  stone 
mills  and  rustic  presses  for  the  extraction  of  oil.  Both  the  fruit  and 
oil-pressing  were,  however,  known  to  the  Egyptians  at  a  period  even 
more  remote  than  that  of  Greek  myths,  as  is  evidenced  by  wall  pict- 
ores  representing  the  process  of  filling  the  olives  into  sacks,  which, 
when  full,  were  placed  in  presses,  from  which  the  oil  is  seen  to  flow. 
Strangely  enough,  that  very  Egyptian  process  of  pressing  in  sacks  was 
antil  a  few  years  ago  in  use  in  remote  districts  of  8pain  (in  La  Mancha), 
and  may  still  be  practiced  at  this  day.  There  exists  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  olive  tree  is  indigenous  to  Spain.  The  wild  species  is 
undoubtedly  found  in  many  districts,  from  Oatiilonia  to  Cadiz,  but  by 
many  it  is  held  that  these  wild  trees  are  merely  the  survivors  of  aban- 
doned plantations,  which  have  reverted  to  the  aboriginal  form.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  and  whether  the  tree  be  an  immigrant  or  ^^  to  the  manor  born,^ 
Spain  is  certainly  today  its  chosen  home,  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  three-fourths  of  the  olive  zone  in  Europe  lies  within  i\\^  borders  of 
the  Peninsula. 

YABIETIES,  BEABINO  AGE,   AND  DURATION  OF  PRODUCTIVE  PERIOD. 

The  varieties  of  the  olive  tree  cultivated  in  Spain  are  numerous.  The 
list  following  shows  the  kinds  that  are  most  largely  raised,  and  describes 
the  size  and  api)earance  of  the  fruit. 

(1.)  The  Manzanillo :  This  tree,  under  good  conditions  of  soil  and  tem- 
watare^  grows  to  a  large  size.  It  is  found  in  Seville  and  in  Granada 
in  ereat  abundance,  also  in  the  maritime  zone  and  some  of  the  protected 
m  fertile  spots  of  the  central  region.  It  needs  a  rich  soil,  or,  wanting 
that)  high  manuring  and  cultivation  ;  makes  good  oil,  but  in  the  prov- 
ioee  of  Seville  is  mostly  used  for  pickling.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and 
the  fruit,  which  is  large,  matures  early.  The  dimensions  and  weight  are 
SBfoUows:  length,  25  millimeters ;  diameter  through  the  thickest  part, 
^millimeters ;  weight  of  pulp,  7  grams;  weight  of  stone,  1  gram. 

(2.)  The  Sevillano  Oordal :  A  small  tree ;  is  found  chiefly  in  Seville 

^the  lowlands  of  Western  Andalusia;  wants  rich  soil,  manuring, 

^  Qsoally  irrigating  also;  is  not  resistant  to  cold,  and  must  not  be 

Pnined  freely,  as  it  is  very  sensitive  to  mutilation  ;  does  not  yield  much 

oil,  and  that  little  is  of  poor  quality ;  is  used  almost  exclusively  for 

JMokling ;  it  bears  the  largest  fruit  known,  which  is  identical  with  the 

'^qaeen  olives'^  of  commerce.    It  is  a  small  bearer  and  matures  late. 

Dimensions  and  weight  of  fruit  are :  length,  40  millimeters,  by  30  milli- 

jneters  in  diameter ;  pulp  weighs  from  12  to  14  grams,  and  stone  about 

2  grams. 

{3.)  The  Bellotufio:  A  large  and  luxuriant  tree;  not  confined  to  any 
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special  dLstrict ;  requires  phosphates  in  abundance  and  careful  prdnii 
as  the  limbs  have  a  tendency  to  intertwine ;  gives  good  oil  and  matiL      ^ 
early,  bat  is  a  small  bearer.    Dimensions  and  weight  of  fruit :  length  ^  o^ 
millimeters ;  diameter,  19  millimeters ;  weight,  about  3.2  grams  for  pc^lp 
and  0.9  for  stone.  ' 

(4.)  The  RedondiUo:  A  medium-sized  tree;    a  hardy  and  resi8^:^||^ 
variety,  found  chietly  in  Central  and  Northern  Spain  ;  needs  good  soil 
manuring,  and  thorough  cultivation,  also  careful  and  extensive  prun. 
ing  for  the  same  reason  as  above  variety  ;  is  excellent  for  pickling,  and 
gives  good  oil  also  ;  is  a  large  bearer,  and  the  fruit  matures  very  ear/y, 
requiring  only  3,400  heat  units  (vide  infra).    Dimensions  and  weight 
are:  length,  18  millimeters;  diameter,  16  millimeters;  weight  of  palpf 

2.5  grams,  and  of  stone,  0.5  gram. 
(5.)  The  jjechin :  Under  good  conditions  this  tree  reaches  a  largo si^e; 

is  found  in  the  provinces  of  Jaen  and  Cordoba,  though  not  in  abao- 
dance,  being  really  a  northern  variety,  as  it  is  very  hardy  and  resistant 
In  Spain  it  is  only  used  to  make  oil ;  in  France,  however,  it  is  a  favor- 
ite for  pickling ;  is  a  large  bearer,  and  fruit  matures  early.  This  (rfiv« 
IS  one  of  the  smallest  known,  total  weight  being  approximately  l^ 
grams. 

(6.)  The  NevadilU)  bianco:  A  tree  of  fair  size,  found  chiefly  in  JaeD» 
Cordoba,  and  Cadiz;  must  be  plante<l  only  in  well-sheltered  spots, beiimf 
sensitive  to  winds  and  to  frost;  is  only  used  for  oil-pressing;  matar^J* 
the  fruit  early  and  is  a  prolific  bearer.  Dimensions  and  weight  of  fraxi 
are:  length,  23  millimeters;  diameter,  15  millimeters;  weight  of  palp? 

3.6  grams ;  and  of  stone,  0.7  gram. 
(7.)  The  Yaral  bianco  :  A  large-sized  tree,  with  straight  and  vigoron* 

branches;  chiefly  found  in  the  province  of  Jaen;  needs  manuring  aa^ 
careful  cultivation;  the  fruit,  which  is  always  scanty  in  quantity,  mak^* 
gok)d  oil,  and  is  only  used  for  that  purpose;  matures  irregularly,  m^^' 
ing  collection  troublesome.  Dimensiousand  weight  of  fruit:  length,  3^ 
millimeters;  diameter,  17  millimeters;  weight  of  pulp,  2.8  grams;  ai^^ 
of  stone  0.6  gram. 

(8.)  The  Empeltre:  A  small  tree,  throwing  out  but  few  branches;  ve^J 
hardy,  and  therefore  adapted  to  a  cold  climate;  is  chiefly  raised  *' 
Navarre  and  in  Aragou;  requires  light  and  ^rtile  soil,  plenty  of  hami^* 
ity  and  manuring,  under  which  conditions  it  is  a  most  prolific  bear^^i 
it  matures  early,  and  is  by  many  considered  as  one  of  the  most  desir""* 
ble  varieties;  the  fruit  yields  good  oil,  and  is  also  excellent  for  picklioL  J[* 
Dimensions  and  weight  are:  length,  28  millimeters;  diameter,  16  wit^ 
meters;  weight  of  pulp,  3.2  grams;  of  stone,  0.8  gram. 

(9.)  The  EOfCimal:  A  medium-sized  tree;  resists  a  cold  climate  wcw 
and  thrives  fairly  even  on  poor  soil;  makes  oil  of  a  fair  quality,  thoo.^ 
leaving  much  refuse  in  pressing;  is  given  to  "oflf  years";  the  fruit  !*■*" 
tures  very  early,  probably  earlier  than  that  of  any  other  variety.  J^ 
mensions  and  weight  are:  length,  23  millimeters;  diameter,  15  milliii^^ 
ters;  weight  of  pulp,  3  grams;  of  stone,  0.7  gram. 

(10.)  The  Varal  negro :  A  fair-sized  tree,  with  straight  and  tort* 
branches;  only  thrives  in  well-sheltered  spots,  as  it  hardly  resists  a  tetf* 
perature  lower  than — 5°  cent.,  especially  when  followed  by  a  quick  tlia^f 
found  sparingly  in  Jaen  and  Cordoba;  requires  very  careful  pniiii< 
and  cultivation,  and  bearing  limbs  should  be  ringed;  yields  good  fA] 
is  objected  to  on  account  of  its  being  given  to  "off  years";  in  g<Mdyetai 
however,  it  is  a  large  bearer,  and  the  fruit  matures  early.  DimeDSUM 
and  weight  are :  length,  25  millimeters;  diameter,  17  millimeters;  wtdgtt 
of  pulp,  2.2  grams ;  of  stone,  0.9  gram. 
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(U.)  The  Oordal:  A  tree  of  large  size,  and  fine,  vigorous  braucbes, 
ateo  a  very  quick-growing  variety;  is  one  of  the  kinds  most  geierally 
distributed  throughout  Spain ;  is  largely  cultivated  in  Andalusia  and 
in  the  central  provinces ;  requires  good  soil,  manuring,  and  much  culti- 
vation in  order  to  bear  well;  resists  the  cold  very  well,  matun^s  early, 
and  is  a  prolific,  regular  bearer;  the  fruit  is  good  both  tor  oil  and  for 
pickling,  and  its  dimensions  and  weight  are:  length,  23  millimeters ;  di- 
ameter, 18  millimeters;  weight  of  pulp,  3.7  grams;  and  of  stone,  0.5 
gram. 

(12.)  The  Verdejo:  A  tree  of  medium  size,  with  a  tendency  to  dwarf 
considerably  if  not  well  cared  for;  is  found  chiefly  in  Catalonia,  Log- 
rono, and  Madrid;  very  hardy  and  resistant  to  cold;  the  yield  will  be 
in  pro{)ortion  to  fertility  of  soil  and  the  care  given  to  cultivation;  is 
generally  used  for  pickling  only ;  is  not  an  early  maturing  variety.  Di- 
mensions and  weight  of  fruit  are:  length,  22  millimeters;  diameter,  12 
millimeters;  weight  of  pulp,  3.1  grams;  of  stone,  0.6  gram. 

(13.)  The  Madrileno :  A  medium-sized  tree,  of  symmetrical  apperi- 
Mice,  limbs  arching  over;  found  chiefly  in  the  south  and  in  the  mar- 
time  zone;  its  name  appears  to  be  a  misncmier,  as  it  is  not  cultivated  in 
Madrid  or  in  the  central  provinces  generally ;  re(piires  good  cultivation 
*nd  cautious  pruning;  the  fruit  is  excellent  for  i)ickling,  next  to  the 
"qaeen*'  in  size,  and  of  delicious  flavor;  gives  fair  oil,  but  onlj-  yields 
Ismail  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  its  pulp;  matures  late 
«nd  is  not  prolific.  Dimensions  and  weight  of  fruit  are:  length,  35  mil- 
limeters; diameter,  28  millimeters;  weight  of  pulp,  11  grams;  of  stone, 
Igram. 

(li)  The  Comicahray  also  called  the  Cornezuelo,  the  largest  olive  tree 
known,  having  strong,  straight  branches,  is  found  all  over  Spain,  but 
'8  most  numerous  in  the  central  provinces;  gives  better  oil  than  any 
JJ  the  other  late-maturing  varieties,  which,  however,  as  a  class,  are  in 
"*»t  respect  much  inferior  to  the  early-maturing  species  ;  is  very  resist- 
'^t  to  cold, and  matures  very  late  (it  reciuires  3o.l)78  of  heat,rirfe  mfra); 
PJtHiuctiou  is  variable.  Dimensions  and  weight  of  fruit  are  :  length,  39 
y^'Wmeters;  diameter,  19  millimeters;  weight  of  pulp,  4  grams.;  of  stone, 
■^•2  grams. 

(W.)  The  Picudo  :  A  medium-sized  tree,  with  luxuriant  limbs,  placed 
•?Wiquely  on  the  trunk.  Like  the  above,  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  cen- 
r^'  districts ;  bears  a  fruit  which  is  very  much  prized  for  pickling,  and 
J*8  beaide«  the  peculiarity  of  being  a  "clear  stone"  olive;  a  fairl)earer, 
put  matures  late,  though  earlier  than  the  variety  immediately  preced- 
es* Dimensions  and  weight  of  fruit  are :  length,  30  millimeters ;  diam- 
^'^Tj  18  millimeters ;  weight  of  pulp,  3.2  grams ;  of  stone,  1  gram. 

(16.)  The  Nevadillo  negro  :  A  medium-sized  tree,  very  luxuriant,  and 

j^tli  short  and  distorted  limbs  ;  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  province  of 

^.'^n,  where  it  is  prized  above  all  other  varieties;  i)rodu(;es  most  i)len- 

J^ful  and  excellent  oil ;  with  careful  cultivation  and  good  soil  it  is  a 

i^^'geand  regular  bearer;  matures  late  ;  the  fruit  is  i)ointed  and  much 

JJ^Dtat  the  distal  end,  causing  this  end  to  point  at  a  ri^ht  angle  from 

^6axialline.   Its  dimensions  ami  weight  are:  length,  23  millimeters; 

**meter,  15  millimeters ;  weight  of  pulp,  3.0  grams  ;  oi  stone,  0.7  gram. 

Every  one  of  the  above-mentioned  varieties  can  be  reproduced  in 

•everal  ways,  which  will  be  further  descanted  on  when  describing  the 

mode  of  planting.    The   most  generally  adopted  modes  of  i>ropaga- 

tiOD  are  either  by  planting  esta^iaa^   which   are  round,  large   limbs 

specially  raised  for  the  purpose  on  the  parent  tree,  as  thick  as  a  man's 

inn  and  from  2  to  3  meters  long,  or  garrotes,  which  are  shoots  of 
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from  70  to  90  ceutimeters  in  length,  two  of  such  shoots  being  ufiQ^;^!^] 
planted  in  one  pit.  By  the  first  system  the  trees  bear  after  three  yean 
but  with  garroies  it  takes  usually  from  six  to  eight  yeai*s.  Full  beaj 
ing  is  in  tlie  hirger  varieties  not  reached  before  twenty  to  thirty  ye^z? 
after  plantinp".  With  the  small  and  dwarf  varieties  twelve  to  fift<'^a 
years  mny  l>c  nearer  the  truth.  The  maximum  of  growth  is,  at  leajst 
with  all  l.ir^'o  varieties,  not  reached  before  eighty  years,  and  indiviJa^l 
trees,  either  on  account  of  especial  vigor  or  favorable  surrounding^ 
keep  on  growing  for  centuries,  reaching  gigantic  size.  A  French  writ:^^ 
nn'iitious  tliree  enormous  olive  trees  standing  near  Tarascon.  In  {9^  ^* 
hollow  trunk  of  one  of  them  twenty  persons  could  stand  next  each  otli^^ 
and  another  had  branches  IG  meters  long.  These  trees  were  reputed 
be  nine  hundred  years  old.  The  trees  standing  on  the  Mount  of  Olive 
near  Jerusalem,  are  by  many  believed  to  be  the  identical  ones  thatstocri:^ 
there  at  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  duration  of  the  productive  peric:::::^; 
is  also  most  ditficult  to  determine;  all  that  is  known  is  that  it  lasts  e. 
tremely  long,  when  not  cut  short  by  injuries  to  the  tree  or  exhaui»tic":'^ 
of  the  soil  surrounding  it. 

MODE   OF   PLANTING   OLIVE   TREES. 

Olive  trees  raised  from  the  stone  of  the  fruit  always  revert  to  theori. 
inal  form,  called  here  acebuche  or  wild  olive;  hence  in  order  torepi 
duce  desirable  varieties  it  is  necessary  to  plant  parts  taken  from  tl 
living  tree,  whether  shoots,  branches,  oi  roots.    The  mostgeneral  nfiod 
of  reproduction  is  either  by  estacaa  or  by  garrotes.    Both  modes  are  ft 
lowed  pretty  nearly  nil  over  the  country,  though  in  the  central  provincg^ 
the  second  process  is  the  more  general,  whilst  the  contrary-  holds  good 
the  south  and  the  extreme  north.    The  best  time  for  planting  (byeith 
mode)  is  from  January  to  March  in  the  maritime  zone,  from  January  t 
April  in  the  central  provinces,  and  from  January  till  May  in  the  nortF 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  rule  to  plant  only  when  the  frosts  are 
and  before  the  trees  have  begun  to  bud.    The  estaca^  which,  as  bef(^ 
stated,  is  a  stout  limb  about  3  meters  long,  should,  if  possible,  beplaDti 
immediately  after  being  cut  from  the  parent  tree.    The  hole  isdogU 
depth  varying  from  1  to  2  meters,  the  depth  increasing- with  thesevi 
ity  of  the  climate;  square  pits  90  centimeters  each  way  are  the 
but  quadrangular  ones  are  less  expensive  and  generally  used ;  this 
should  be  about  85  to  90  centimeters  long  by  from  20  to  30  wide, 
planting  on  inclined  ground,  the  length  should  01*088  the  line  of 
At  the  bottom  of  the  pit  a  layer  of  well-rotted  manure  is  first 
ited,  upon  which  a  layer  of  active  outer  soil  is  laid  to  a  depth  of  3 
centimeters ;  the  limb  is  then  placed  in  the  center  of  the  pit  and 
(from  the  upper  layer,  not  that  dug  from  the  pit)  is  then  put  in, 
oughly  broken  up,  and  pressed  down  with  the  feet ;  when  about 
with  the  surrounding  earth,  a  small  concavity  is  left  in  order  to 
rain  or  irrigation  water.    This  operation  is  best  performed  bytwom^^'/ 
one  keeps  the  limb  in  position  and  compresses  the  earth,  whilst  Clf^ 
other  is  filling  in.    In  Andalusia  it  is  usual  to  pile  np  moist  clay  again^ 
the  protruding  part  of  the  esiaca  until  no  more  than  about  30  eentivi^ 
ters  of  its  length  is  visible;  this  is  held  to  be  very  efficient  in  all  ho( 
dry   regions,  as  otherwise  it  often  happens  that  the  limb  ppodno» 
shoots  ft'om  the  lower  ])art  only,  whilst  tlie  upper  part  dries  up.  1^ 
moist  clay  is  piled  in  the  form  of  a  slender  cone,  and  at  half  its  beigU 
an  opening  is  left  for  supplying  the  limb  with  water,  which  in  diT 
weather  must  be  done  plentifully.  ^The  garroten  are  cuttings  of  fn* 
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O  to  90  centimeters  in  length,  which  with  iuo8t  varieties  may  be  sup- 
lied  in  goodly  numbers  by  such  pruning  as  will  benefit  the  tree.  The 
its  are  dag  somewhat  less  deep  than  for  the  esUtcas^  and  two  of  the 
arrotes  are  planteil  together,  leaning  towards  each  other  in  such  a  po- 
itioii  that  the  two  cuttings  and  the  bottom  of  the  pit  form  a  triangle, 
•f  which  the  apex  is  even  with  the  ground.  In  regard  to  manuring 
.ud  filling  the  pit,  the  process  is  similar  in  both  modes  of  planting, 
>oly  the  upper  part  of  the  smaller  cuttings  must  be  covered  with  about 
0  centimeters  of  loose  soil.  The  sprouts  from  these  smaller  cuttings 
ire  more  exposed  to  damage  by  frost  and  by  animals  than  is  the  case 
rith.  the  plan  first  described,  and  the  bearing  age  is  also  reached  some 
our  or  five  years  later,  but  it  is  held  that  the  trees  raised  in  that  way 
re  more  vigorous  and  productive. 

Other  modes  of  propagation,  such  as  by  shoots  from  the  living  roots 
f  a  dead  tree,  or  by  raising  stocks  from  seed  upon  which  to  graft  later 
•n,  are  known  to  give  excellent  results,  and  are  occasionally  practiced, 
>ut  the  vast  majority  of  Spanish  growers  confine  themselves  to  the  two 
processes  here  described. 

CULTIVATION,  MANURING,   AND  IRRIGATION. 

Daring  the  first  eight  or  ten  years  after  planting,  the  orchard  should 
^  plow^  three  times  each  year  (with  a  plow  making  a  furrow  10  inches 
^Mp),and  the  soil  immediately  surrounding  the  plants  hoed  three  tiiue» 
^©  first  and  second  year,  and  later  on  twice  a  year.    It  will  frequently 
^Ppen  that  ))lants  do  not  sprout  the  first  year,  in  which  case  an  extra 
supply  of  water  and  labor  should  be  devoted  to  such  ])lants;  shonld 
J^ey,  however,  not  produce  shoots  for  two  complete  years,  they  should 
^  dag  ap  and  replaced  by  others.    The  distance  at  which  trees  should 
J^  placed  <1epends  primarily  upon  the  variety  planted,  the  rule  being 
^  allow  an  interval  equal  to  twice  the  height  of  the  full-grown  tree. 
^hia  18  the  general  rule,  which  must,  however,  be  departed  from  accord- 
'^p  to  local  circumstances  of  topography,  soil,  and  climate.    Consider- 
ations in  favor  of  closer  planting  are  that  trees  closely  planted  resist 
p*th  frost  and  drought  better,  and  also  cause  the  soil  to  retain  humidity 
?^Ker.    Against  it  may  be  urged  that  trees  lacking  ventilation  are  more 
J^ble  to  the  attacks  of  fungous  parasites  and  noxious  insects;  nor  must 
^  b©  forgotten  that  the  roots  of  the  olive  tree  extend  horizontally  half  as 
^^  again  as  the  branches  do,  and  as  the  diameter  of  the  crown  is  usually 
jaual  to  the  height  of  the  tree,  close  plantingmay  stunt  root  development. 
^  trees  may  be  placed  either  in  squares  or  on  the  diamond  plan,  jis  de- 
J^rtbed  when  treating  of  orange  culture.    The  most  approved  way  of  ma- 
J^iiingolive  orchards  is  to  dig  a  small  circular  ditch  around  each  tree;  the 
J^Hure  (which  must  always  be  well  rotted  and  rich  in  phosphates)  is 
J*«ced  therein  and  covered  with  soil.    The  diameter  of  the  circle  within 
5^  ditch  must  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  the  object  aimed  at 
?fuig  to  place  the  manure  within  the  range  of  absorption  of  the  outer 
J^tlets.    Manuring  is  usually  effected  once  every  three  years,  and  the 
J^  time  is  the  fall  of  the  year.    Plaster  from  old  walls  is  a  bene- 
^al  addition  to  the  stable  manure,  and  may  also  be  spread  within 
^^  circle  snrroanding  the  tree ;  and  calcined  bones  in  moderate  quan- 
gUes  are  known  to  incite  growth  and  to  greatly  increase  the  yield. 
^«8parin  states  that  100  kilograms  of  manure  produce  about  3  kilo- 
C^uns  of  oil.    Hidalgo  Tablada,  a  pra<5tical  agronomist  and  reco;r?nzod 
Jithority  on  fruit  culture,  gives  the  result  of  his  experiments  as  more 
%orable  still.    According  to  him,  100  kilograms  of  well-rotted  manure 
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applied  as  above  directed  increased  the  product  of  each  tree  the  first 
year  by  2.50  kilograms,  the  second  year  by  3  kilograms,  and  the  third 
ye.nr  by  2  kilograms,  giving  for  the  three  years  a  total  increase  of  7.50 
kilograms.  Irrigation  is  advisable  only  in  dry  districts  or  in  times  of 
drought;  in  ordinary  years  and  in  x)laces  where  there  is  a  moderate  rain- 
fall the  grown  trees  thrive  very  well  without  it.  Latitude  does  not  fur- 
nish any  secure  guidance  as  to  the  benefit  conferred  by  irrigation,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  practice  is  more  common  in  the  north  and  center 
than  in  Andalusia.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  irrigation  has  a  tend- 
ency to  impoverish  the  soil  (by  washing  away  the  mineral  constituents); 
hence,  whenever  it  is  practiced,  manuring  must  go  along  with  it  j>art 
passu.  In  8aragossa  irrigation  is  much  practiced,  and  so  is  manuring, 
whilst  in  Seville  there  is  very  little  of  either  one  or  the  other.  If  the 
orchards  are  properly  and  deeply  plowed,  two  or  three  irrigations  each 
year  will  be  found  sufficient.  When,  from  the  direction  of  the  wind  or 
other  signs,  there  is  apprehension  of  a  very  severe  frost,  copious  irriga- 
tion will  often  preserve  the  trees  from  injury,  as  the  evaporation  from 
the  soil  has  a  tendency  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  sudden  lowerfng  of 
temperature.  ' 

PRUNING  AND   RINGING. 

Pruning  olive  trees  is  by  many  growers  considered  as  the  most  deli- 
cate operation  connected  with  olive  culture,  as  well  as  the  one  upon 
w^hich  the  prosperity  of  the  orchard  most  depends.  Independently  of 
Temoving  withered  or  injured  branches,  the  purposes  of  pruning  are  the 
ibllowing : 

(1.)  The  removal  of  the  secondarj^  and  tertiary  branches  that  only 
bear  weak  and  sterile  twigs,  thus  making  room  for  the  development  of 
more  healthy  and  vigorous  ones. 

(2.^  The  elimination  of  superfluous  primary  limbs,  when  they  obstruct 
ventilation  and  light. 

(3.)  The  general  thinning  out  of  the  branches  of  certain  varieties  that 
have  a  tendency  to  extreme  luxuriancy  and  to  the  intertwining  of  limbs. 

(4.)  The  correction  of  the  habit  of  producing  very  long  vertical  shoots 
(which  are  usually  sterile),  thereby  favoring  the  forming  of  lateral 
bearing  twigs. 

For  the  cutting  of  larger  limbs  the  following  directions  are  given: 
Let  the  limb  be  sawn  off  even  with  the  trunk,  taking  great  care  not 
to  damage  the  edges  of  the  bark,  as  it  is  those  edges  which  are  eventu- 
ally to  grow  over  and  cover  up  the  wound.    In  order  to  facilitate  this 
healing  process,  the  exposed  part  of  the  wood  is  made  slightly  con- 
cave, using  a  scoop  shaped  chisel  for  the  puri)ose;  the  wound  is  then 
plastered  with  a  salve  made  of  wet  clay  and  cow-dung,  which  should  be 
applied  with  a  brush.    It  is  verj^  important  that  this  work  be  well  and 
neatly  done,  leaving  no  protruding  splinters  or  irregular  surfaces.    The 
smaller  branches  may  be  cut  with  the  hatchet,  always  taking  great  care 
not  to  remove  any  more  bark  than  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  for  the 
removal  of  shoots  and  twigs  pruning-shears  are  to  be  used.    In  regard 
to  the  best  time  for  pruning,  the  custom  varies  in  different  districts. 
Some  writers  on  the  subject  contend  thatif  pruning  is  effected  when  the 
sap  ascends  in  the  spring,  the  healing  process  is  more  rapid ;  others  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  best  to  prune  at  the  end  of  winter,  and  before  the 
sap  has  begun  to  move  upwards.    It  is,  however,  universally  admitted 
that  pruning  is  only  to  take  place  after  the  fruit  has  been  collected  and 
before  budding  has  begun.  Thorough  pruning  is  generally  only  doneonce 
every  two  or  three  years,  and  as  the  pruned  trees  give  a  smaller  yield 
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kie  first  year  after  the  operation,  it  is  well  to  divide  the  trees  into  two 
r  three  classes,  one  of  which  is  pruned  and  trimmed  every  year,  thus 
ividing  the  work  and  equalizing  the  annual  yield. 

As  a  direct  means  of  stimulating  the  production  and  ripening  of  fruit, 
be  practice  of  *' ringing"  is  recommended.  The  process  consists  in 
einoving  an  annular  strip  of  bark,  varying  from  ^  to  1^  centimeters  in 
^idth,  from  the  base  of  secondary  or  tertiary  flower-bearing  branches, 
hereby  preventing  the  descent  of  the  sap,  which  is  thus  utilized  for  the 
ormation  of  fruit.  This  operation,  which  must  be  performed  when  the 
ree  has  begun  to  blossom,  but  before  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded  and 
^nndation  has  begun,  is  of  great  usefulness  with  varieties  that  are 
iven  to  '*oflf  years,''  or  to  exuberant  flowering  not  followed  by  bear- 
ig.  Individual  trees,  as  well  as  varieties  bearing  scantily  and  irregn- 
fcrly,  have  been  made  to  yield  both  plentifully  and  regularly  by  this  pro- 
ves, which,  however,  like  all  pains-taking  prjictice?,  is  limited  to  a  few 
ireful  growers. 

CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  olive  tree  in  Western  Europe  thrives  in  the  open  air  as  far  north 
J  46° — though  beyond  44P  it  only  bears  irregularly  and  scantily;  from 
lat  point  the  size  of  the  tree  and  the  regularity  of  yield  increase  as  one 
x>ceed8  further  south  until  18^  is  reached ;  beyond  that  latitude  the 
©e  grows  luxuriantlv,  but  does  not  yield  fruit.  Spain  being  situated 
etween  35^  59'  49"  and  43^  47'  29"  of  north  latitude,  tho  whole  of  its 
'iTitory  is  within  the  limits  of  the  olive  region. 

Observation  has  established  the  fact  that  the  olive  in  order  to  mature 
Spires  a  certain  number  of  units  of  heat  during  the  period  of  most 
itive  vegetative  life,  said  period  beginning  with  the  first  appearance  of 
le  blossoms  and  ending  with  the  first  severe  frost.  This  number  of 
5»t  units  (each  of  1°  centigrade),  which  varies  with  different  varieties, 
id  ranges  from  3,400^  up  to  3,978o,  is  to  be  computed  by  adding  the 
can  heat  of  each  day,  during  the  period  between  blossoming  (which 
Quires  a  temperature  of  +190)and  the  first  frost.  Any  district  in 
hich  the  temperature  will  sum  up  to  3,978^  during  that  period  is  there- 
'^  adapted  to  olive  culture,  provided  the  winter  is  not  severe  enough 
^  kill  the  tree.  In  that  sense  the  limit  of  its  endurance  is  a  tempera- 
>i*e  —70  to  — 80,  which,  however,  must  not  last  beyond  eight  continuous 
^ys.  Given  the  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  months  and  the  time 
'  blossoming  in  any  stated  place,  the  time  of  maturity  may  be  deduced ; 
^Us,  in  Seville  the  olive  tree  blooms  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  mean 
^^peratnres  are: 


Month. 

Dftys. 

Mean  tem- 
perature. 

»y 

31 
30 
31 
31 
30 
31 

oC. 
23.8 

ijfe^ 

24.1 

*iy.:v::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::: 

29.2 

Murt.:::: : 

30.1 

sCJbi    ::....... 

29.3 

•^JSi^:  "ll;"■I*-■^--"-■ ---:""■   - -. 

27.3 

184 

168.8 

If  we  divide  the  number  of  degrees  by  six,  we  obtain  the  mean  monthly 
temperature,  27o,3,  which,  multiplied  bj^l84  (the  number  of  days),  gives 
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a  total  of  5,023^;  hence  the  fruit  in  Seville  usually  matures  abou 
of  October. 

For  Morata  de  Tajuiia,  6  miles  to  the  east  of  Madrid,  where  I 
ing  takes  place  at  the  end  of  May,  the  figures  are: 


Month.  JDftyi. 


May 10 

June 30 

July 1  31  I 

August 81 

Septem  ber 30 

October I  31 

November 30 

December '  31' 


2M 


Giving  mean  temperature  for  8  months  18^.4,  which,  multiplied 
gives  4,1210 .  hence  the  olive  matures  towards  the  middle  of  De 
Valladolid  may  be  cited  as  a  place  where,  owing  to  late  blo« 
and  early  frosts,  the  maturing  of  the  fruit  is  impossible.  Assumi 
soiiiing  to  take  place  on  the  15th  of  June,  there  will  be : 


Month. 


June 

July 

Aagaat — 
September. 
October 


138 


Note. — In  November  the  temperature  falls  to  i^. 


Giving  a  mean  temperature  of  19o.7,  which,  multiplied  by  138,  $ 
to  2,718o,  less  by  about  700^  than  is  required  for  maturing  e^ 
earliest  variety  of  the  fruit. 

Altitude,  in  as  far  as  it  brings  about  a  decrease  of  the  tempi 
is  equivalent  to  latitude,  and  it  is  admitted  that  each  181  m( 
height  represent  a  change  of  climate  equivalent  to  one  degree 
tude,  from  which  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  olive  colton 
carried  on  at  high  altitudes  only  in  the  southern  parts  of  its  1 
and  vice  versa.  In  the  vicinity  of  Madrid  there  are  productive 
standing  on  ground  that  has  655  meters  of  elevation  above  m 
The  latitude  being  40^  24'  30",  and  615  meters  being  eqoivale 
24',  the  climatic  conditions  are  those  of  latitude  53^  48'  30". 
province  of  Granada  trees  are  found  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  metei 
sea  level,  representing  5°  31'  30",  which  added  to  the  latitu^ 
district,  which  is  37^  11'  10",  brings  up  the  effective  latitude  to 
40". 

Exposure  and  incline  are  most  important  factors  in  olive 
Exposure  varies  in  its  effects,  both  according  to  latitude  and  to  1< 
cumstances,  hence  no  invariable  rule  can  be  given,  thongh  gn 
southern  exposure  is  best,  as  being  less  liable  to  frost.  In  1 
dry  climate^  however,  trees  thus  placed  will  need  irrigatton  in  ( 
do  well.    Near  the  northern  limits  of  the  olive  region,  woA  < 
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:>aiid,  where  frosty  nights  are  commou  iu  the  fall,  easteru  exposure 
leprecated,  because  in  such  sitnatious  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  bring 
oat  very  sudden  and  abrupt  changes  of  temperature.  A  quick  thaw 
:er  a  moderate  frost  will  generally  cause  more  injury  than  a  period  of 
ire  severe  cold  followed  by  gradual  thawing;  this  accounts  for  the 
$t  that  after  a  spell  of  very  hard  cold  the  trees  most  injured  are  those 
>st  acce^ible  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

As  regards  incline,  it  is  held  by  most  growers  that  slightly  rising 
oaud  is  preferable  to  a  perfect  level.  The  benefit  from  an  inclined 
;uatiou,  with  southern  exposure,  increases  as  one  goes  further  north, 

the  obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays  is  thereby  counteracted.  The  rise 
ould,  however,  not  exceed  the  ratio  of  6  meters  to  100,  as  on  steeper 
■ound  cultivation  by  plowing  becomes  difiicult  and  the  soil  covering 
.e  roots  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tree  is  apt  to  wash  away.  At  inclines 
uch  exceeding  the  above  it  is  usually  necessary  to  bank  up  the  ground, 
las  creating  a  succession  of  small  level  terraces,  involving  much  labor 
ttd  expense,  and  also  losing  the  advantage  derived  from  the  gi'eater 
erpendicularity  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  inclined  surfaces. 

Natnral  or  artificial  obstacles  to  injurious  winds,  such  as  mountains, 
orests,  or  walls,  shelter  a  certain  extent  of  ground  on  their  lee  side. 
^pot8  sheltered  on  the  north  are  usually  considered  as  being  benefited 
hereby  to  the  extent  of  fully  one  degree  of  latitude.  The  ground  shel- 
ered  extends  horizontally  in  the  ratio  of  11  to  1,  as  compared  to  the 
leightof  the  obstacle;  thus,  a  mountain  chain  1,000  meters  high  will 
Jhelter  the  land  on  its  lee  to  a  distance  of  11,000  lueters  from  its  apex. 
Beyond  that  point,  however,  the  injurious  effect  of  winds  thus  impeded 

*  more  potent  than  it  would  be  if  the  obstacle  did  not  exist.  The  Sierra 
>^  Guadarrama,  which  rears  its  crest  up  to  2,385  meters,  shelters  its 
Joutheast  exposure  to  a  distance  of  26,235  meters,  but  beyond  that  limit 
J^e  action  of  the  cold  winds  crossing  its  summits  from  north  to  south 

*  felt  most  keenly. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  sea  is  by  no  means  prejudicial  to  olive  orch- 
ards, and  in  thi*  maritime  zone,  wherever  the  proper  conditions  of  soil 
^J^  climate  prevail,  olive  culture  is  carried  on  in  close  proximityto  the 
Jnore.  The  ancient  dictum,  laid  down  both  by  Latin  and  Arab  authors, 
*at  olive  culture  could  only  be  prosecuted  within  30  leagues  from  the 
^  has,  hoitever,  been  disproved  by  modern  experience. 

SOILS  BEST   SUITED   TO   OLIVE   CULTURE. 

.It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  proposition  that  soil  adapted  to  the 
^^  is  well  suited  also  to  olive  culture.  The  characteristics  of  such  a 
'^*  will  be  looseness  and  fair  permeability,  and  for  the  olive  it  is  neces- 
^  that  the  soil  and  active  subsoil  should  have  a  depth  of  at  least  one 
*^ter.  A  calcareous  soil,  meaning  thereby  one  which  contains  a  large 
"^portion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  is  considered  valuable  for  olive  culture, 
?P«cially  so  in  the  south;  in  a  northern  district,  where  the  summer  is 
^W,  such  soils  are  open  to  the  objection  of  being  cold,  as  their  white 
^*oring  prevents  absorption  of  heat.  The  presence  of  oxide  of  iron  in 
*^  soil,  by  giving  it  a  reddish  tint,  corrects  this  objection,  and  it  is 
^  6acb  soils  usually  that  great  yields  are  obtained  on  the  high  central 
^teaus  and  in  the  north.  Both  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  lime  are 
ftfrient  substitutes  for  carbonate  of  lime — and  some  sulphate  may  always 
^  advantageously  applied  with  the  manure.  Oil  produced  on  soils  poor 
'  these  ingredients  has  usually  a  greenish  tinge,  and  is  not  as  limpid 
^  oil  from  soils  containing  them.    Potash  is  a  necessary  constituent 
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for  olive  culture,  and  when  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  must  be 
artificially  supplied.  A  tendency  to  exuberant  flowering  and  aborting 
of  the  fruit,  shows  a  deficiency  of  phosphates  in  the  soil^  which  must  be 
remedied  in  order  to  obtain  good  yields. 

The  hygrometric  properties  of  the  soil  are  an  important  factor,  which, 
however,  must  necessarily  be  appreciated  according  to  the  general 
climatic  conditions  of  the  locality.  Here  it  is  held  that  in  order  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  olive  tree,  s«»il  should  retain  its  looseness  after  a 
rain  of  forty  eight  hours'  duration,  and  that  during  the  hot  season  it 
should  contain  10  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  water. 

FUNGOUS  GROWTHS  AND   INSECT  PESTS. 

The  olive  tree  is  subject  to  a  disorder  which  some  years  ago  gave  rise 
to  considerable  controversy,  some  authors  holding  that  it  was  caused 
by  an  insect,  while  others  «ascribed  it  to  the  agency  of  a  fungas.  It 
goes  by  difierent  names  in  different  districts;  in  Andalusia  it  is  spoken 
of  as  melera^  mangia,  welcmo,  iimteJa,  iizne  (smut),  accitillOy  &c.,  and  in 
other  parts  it  is  frequently  called,  negra^negrilla  or negrura^  all  meaning 
blackness,  and  indicating  the  outward  appearance  of  the  affected  trees. 
The  disorder  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  caused  by  a  fungus  either 
identical  or  closely  allied  to  the  Beinatium  monophyUum^  already  alluded 
to  as  one  of  the  most  damaging  parasites  of  the  orange  tree.  Trees 
standing  on  very  moist  ground  are  especially  subject  to .  its  attacks^ 
though  dry  ground  does  not  give  immunity  when  the  foliage  is  luxuri- 
ant ;  removing  excess  of  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  liberal  pruning  so 
as  to  admit  light  and  air,  are  both  i>reventive  and  cure  for  the  disorder. 

The  olive  tree  has  many  enemies  amongst  the  insect  tribe,  and  the 
following  is  a  list  of  those  most  frequently  encountered: 

The  olive  bug  (Leeunium  olea),  which  fastens  itself  to  the  green  parts 
of  the  tree  and  sucks  its  juices.  Pruning  the  infested  limbs,  and  thereby 
giving  free  access  to  light  and  air,  is  the  most  efficient  remedy,  and  the 
larger  affected  parts  are  to  be  smeared  over  with  petroleum. 

The -olive  moth  (Acophora  oHveiia,  also  Oruga  minadora)  does  damage 
chiofiy  in  the  caterpillar  state.   Bernard  describes  its  appearance  thus: 

It  is  about  7  millimeters  in  length,  and  is  composed  of  twelve  segments ;  the  body 
is  of  the  same  color  as  the  nnder  side  of  the  olive  leaves  and  sometimes  yellowish ;  its 
mandiblos  are  at  first  black,  and  later  on  they  grow  yellow.  It  frequently  pent^trates 
nnder  the  bark  of  the  twij^g,  and  causes  the  formation  of  the  s.  c.  agallas  (gall-nuts) 
upon  them.  It  a'so  introduces  itself  into  the  fruit,  eating  the  pulp  and  even  the 
kernel  itself.  The  perfect  insect  is  greenish  white  in  color,  has  four  wings  and  two 
large  antennn\  Careful  cleaning  and  pruning,  removing  all  visible  nests,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  netrolenm  or  of  a  solution  of  lime  to  the  limbs  are  the  means  usually  sue- 
cessful  in  fighting  this  pest.  It  seems  to  be  established  that  this  insect  is  never  found 
.on  a  tree  infested  with  the  olive  bug. 

The  olive  fly  {Da<!U8  oU(v)  is  an  insect  about  5  millimeters  in  Iength| 
yellowish  red  in  color,  with  three  black  stripes  on  the  abdomen,  wings 
larger  than  its  body,  and  of  a  golden  color  with  black  strise.  This  in- 
sect lays  its  minnte  eggs  upon  the  nascent  fruit,  and  the  worm  borrows 
galleries  into  it  and  feeds  upon  the  pulp.  When  the  caterpillar  has 
reached  its  full  size,  it  resembles  that  of  the  olive  moth,  but  it  has  only 
11  segments  instead  of  12,  and  its  mandibles  are  always  black.  When 
this  insect  has  obtained  a  foothold,  it  is  best  to  gather  the  fruit  at  once 
(even  though  it  be  green  and  yield  but  very  little  oil),  as  this  prevents 
the  propagation  of  the  pest  and  may  thereby  avert  more  serious  dam- 
age the  following  season. 

The  olive  flea  {pulguilla  del  oUvo),  derives  its  name  fiN>m  its  peculiar 
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mode  of  rising,  which  looks  more  like  jumping  than  flying.  It  is  about 
5  millimeters  long,  has  transparent  ovoid  wings  dotted  with  yellow, 
thread-like  antennae,  and  greenish  abdomen.  The  larva,  or  worm,  is 
light-green,  with  head  of  a  dark  red.  It  places  itself  usually  on  the 
X)etioles  of  the  leaves  and  buds ;  its  time  of  fecundation  coincides  with 
the  blossoming  of  the  olive.  The  larvae  are  deposited  on  a  layer  of  a 
whitish  downy  matter  called  by  the  country  people  algodon  del  olivo 

iAnglicCj  cotton  of  the  olive  tree).  The  insect's  life  does  not  last  much 
beyond  one  month,  but  it  causes  many  blossoms  to  fall  off,  and  rain 
showers  in  blooming  time,  though  in  themselves  prejudicial  to  the 
yield,  are  effectual  in  destroying  the  insect. 

Two  small  beetles,  respectively  theHylesinus  olesperda  and  the  Phloio- 
tribiiSj  are  especially  destructive  to  the  soft  white  layer  underneath  the 
bark ;  the  ova  are  deposited  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  broken 
branches,  or  after  pruning.  The  perfect  insects  are  about  3  millimeters 
in  length. 

The  Aapidiotus.  couchyformis  is  an  insect  about  5  millimeters  in 
length,  ashy  in  color,  provided  with  a  proboscis  with  which  it  fastens 
itself  to  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  great  numbers,  generally,  however, 
avoiding  the  leaves  or  tender  shoots.  This  facilitates  their  removal  by 
rubbing  with  a  coarse  mop  or  brush.  As  with  all  other  noxious  insects, 
petroleum  is  an  effective  remedy. 

A  small  worm,  commonly  called  taladrilla  {Anglicey  small  borer),  of 
which  the  perfect  form  is  not  identified,  introduces  itself  into  the  stone 
of  the  olive,  and,  after  devouring  the  kernel,  makes  its  exit  by  way  of 
the  petiole,  causing  the  fruit  to  drop  off,  usually  in  an  unripe  state.  In 
this  case,  as  with  the  olive  fly,  it  is  advised  to  sacrifice  the  year's  yield 
and  gather  the  fruit  at  once,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
pest  the  following  season. 

HARVESTING,  PEEPAEING,  AND  PE^SSING. 

The  time  of  ripening  varies  considerably,  according  to  locality  and 
the  species  cultivated.  When  intended  for  pickling  the  picking  in  An- 
dalusia usually  begins  about  the  middleof  September  and  lasts  till  about 
the  10th  or  15th  of  October.  The  fruit  at  that  time  has  reached  its  full 
development,  as  far  as  size  is  concerned,  but  is  yet  green  and  hard.  For 
oil  pressing  the  harvest  begins  in  November,  and  may  last  as  late  as 
early  January.  The  usual  mode  of  gathering  is  by  knocking  the  fruit 
down  with  sticks,  which  is  to  be  deprecated  on  account  of  the  great 
damage  done  to  the  tender  shoots  on  which  the  next  season's  fruit  is  to 
be  borne.  Careful  growers  pick  by  hand,  which  is  less  expeditious,  but 
more  profitable  in  the  long  run. 

For  pickling  there  are  two  processes  in  use. 

The  first  one  is  the  slow  process,  and  the  modus  operandi  is  as  follows: 
Place  the  freshly  picked  olives  in  fresh  water,  which  must  be  changed 
every  day,  and  let  them  lie  thus  about  a  fortnight.  The  water  should  be 
drawn  off  quickly  and  promptly  replaced,  not  leaving  the  fruit  exposed 
to  the  air  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  water  drawn  off  will 
at  first  be  very  bitter ;  this  bitter  taste  will  go  on  decreasing  day  by 
day,  and  the  taste  must  t>e  taken  as  a  criterion  as  to  when  this  process 
is  to  be  considered  completed,  a  fortnight  or  twenty  days  at  most  be- 
ing usually  the  time  required.  The  olives  are  then  placed  in  a  pickle 
made  of  salt  and  water,  of  a  strength  indicated  by  the  French  sali- 
nometer  as  9^,  found  in  practice  to  be  equivalent  to  a  proportion  of 
about  1  volumeof  salt  to  14  volumes  of  water.    It  is  best  to  use  buttsor 
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barrels  in  which  wine  or  brandy  has  been  kept;  those  having  been  put 
to  any  other  use  are  apt  to  give  the  olives  the  flavor  of  their  previous 
contents ;  if  new  vessels  are  provided,  they  should  be  of  oak,  not  pine, 
and  they  should  be  soaked  about  thirty  days  before  being  used.  At  the 
bottom  a  layer  of  olive  twigs  and  leaves  is  first  placed,  which  protects 
the  olives  from  injury  by  pressure,  and  on  the  top  of  the  fruit  another 
similar  layer  is  placed,  taking  care  to  have  this  layer  well  covered  by 
the  brine ;  the  whole  is  kept  down  by  some  oak  staves  weighted  with 
bricks  or  stone,  all  of  which  must  of  course  be  scrupulously  clean,  as 
any  noxious  ta«te  or  flavor  imparted  to  the  brine  will  affect  the  olives. 
The  vessels  should  be  covered  with  a  cloth  or  tarpaulin,  in  order  to  ex- 
clude dust.  Olives  thus  treated  will  be  in  good  order  for  bottling  or 
for  consumption  within  about  four  months,  and  will  keep  sound  certainly 
two  years. 

For  i)ickling  by  the  quick  process  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  pre- 
pared, this  solution  to  be  of  a  strength  of  about  4^  of  the  French  sal- 
inometer,  and  the  fruit  placed  therein.  After  remaining  in  soak  an 
hour,  a  few  olives  must  be  sampled,  by  cutting,  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  solution  has  penetrated  into  the  pulp ;  the  depth  of  such 
penetration  can  be  readily  noticed  by  the  color,  and  should  not  exceed 
half  the  thickness  of  the  pulp ;  if  after  an  hour  this  is  not  the  case,  other 
samplings  must  take  place,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  ten  minutes, 
until  the  olives  are  found  to  be  in  the  proper  condition.  Then  the  solu- 
tion is  to  be  immediately  drawn  oft*  and  replaced  by  fresh  water,  which 
must  be  changed  quickly  three  or  four  times,  the  fruit  being  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  last  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  During  that  time 
the  brine  is  prepared,  and  next  day  the  olives  are  placed  in  it,  following 
the  same  directions  as  were  given  when  describing  the  first  process. 
By  this  mode  the  olives  will  be  ready  for  use  within  about  thirty  days. 

In  both  modes  of  preparation  the  olives  should  after  being  once  wetted 
never  be  exposed  to  the  air  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time;  and  to 
handle  the  fruit,  ladles  of  wood  or  tin  dippers  should  be  used. 

This  gives  a  fair  outline  of  the  modes  in  general  use  for  pickling,  al- 
though undoubtedly  some  of  the  picklers  have  special  recipes,  upon 
which,  however,  no  definite  information  could  be  obtained.  It  may  be 
stated  here  that  pickled  olives  in  the  Seville  trade  are  at  present  roughly 
classed  as  ManzaniUas  and  GordaleSj  meaning  thereby,  respectively,  very 
small  or  very  large  (the  latter  being  the  "queen  olives"),  which  names 
have  no  connection  with  the  variety  of  the  fruit  put  up. 

Oil-pressing  is  carried  on  in  many  ways,  some  of  them  yet  very  prim- 
itive. The  first  pressing  is  done  by  means  of  a  mill  somewhat  akin  to 
a  cider-mill ;  the  pulpy  mass  then  has  hot  water  poured  on  it,  and  is 
subjected  to  a  second  pressing,  which  in  the  Seville  district  is  now 
usually  accomplished  by  hydraulic  machinery.  The  refuse  from  this 
second  pressing  is  used  as  fuel,  and  in  some  cases  as  a  cattle  food. 
Eecently  a  new  process  has  come  into  vogue  whereby  a  further  qoan- 
tity  of  fatty  matter  is  extracted,  which  is  used  for  making  soap.  Where 
it  is  not  thought  advisable  to  utilize  the  refuse  in  any  of  the  above 
ways,  it  will  prove  a  very  valuable  fertilizer  for  the  olive  grove. 

The  yield  of  oil  from  a  given  weight  of  fresh  fruit  varies  from  16  to 
25  per  cent.;  the  latter  figure  is  not  often  reached  even  with  the  best 
oil-yielding  varieties  and  the  most  imi)roved  processes.  I  have  obtained 
data  showing  a  higher  percentage,  but  I  believe  that  the  figures  ex- 
pressed the  proportion  of  oil  to  a  given  weight  of  olives  which,  as  is 
usual  in  Andalusia,  had  been  lying  heaped  up  on  the  mill  floors  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  thus  losing  moisture  and  weight. 
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EXTENT,   YIELDS,   AND  PROCEEDS  OF  OLIVE  CULTUBB. 

[?he  area  covered  by  olive  plantations  in  Spain  is  not  accurately 
>wn.  The  official  cadastral  data  are  notoriously  misleading,  nor  do 
\j  exist  in  any  shape  whatever  in  relation  to  some  provinces;  no 
^fessional  economist  would  take  them  to  be  more  than  mere  approxi- 
tions,  of  which  the  factor  of  error  would  probably  vary  in  every  dis- 
ict,  rendering  any  scheme  of  rectification  extremely  difficult.  Hi- 
\gQ  Tablada,*  who  bears  the  reputation  of  being  a  safe  guide  on  such 
iters,  makes  the  following  estimates: 

!A  of  olive  grovea hectares..  2,099,651 

uber  of  olive  trees  (80  per  hectare) 1()7,972,0B0 

obaa  of  oil  produced  (1  arrobat  to  6  trees) 27, 992,  'M7 

ae  of  aimnai  yield  (at  10  pesos  per  arroba) pesos . .  279, 953, 470 

product  per  hectare do. . .  133. 33 


Dm  which  product  he  deducts  80  per  cent,  for  cultivation,  harvesting, 
^88ing,  interest,  and  taxes,  leaving  net  income  of  26.67  pesos  per  hec- 
■e  (equivalent  to  $2.08  per  acre).  This  extremely  low  average  yield 
n  only  appear  credible  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  seen  miles  of 
ve  groves  in  a  state  of  utter  neglect,  unprotected  from  the  inroads  of 
ktle  or  game,  and  in  fact  left  to  thrive  or  perish  without  the  inter- 
ution  of  human  agency  save  at  cropping  time.  The  province  of  Cadiz 
B  a  i)erfect  wilderness  of  just  such  groves,  and  of  course  the  product 
let  in  these  cases  be  miserably  small. 

The  province  of  Seville  possesses  a  number  of  carefully  cultivated 
^Tes,  ranking  probably  in  that  respect  along  with  the  best,  and  the 
'ue  of  olive  orchards  in  that  district  some  fourteen  years  ago  ranged 
^m  a  minimum  of  rsvn.  500  ($25)  to  a  maximum  of  rsvn.  4,000  ($200) 
P*  aranzada.l  The  value  of  a  good  orchard  does  not  frequently  ex- 
Hi  the  latter  sum  at  the  present  day,  although  the  working  expenses 
1  income  of  an  aranzada  of  that  class,  as  given  me  by  a  planter  from 
i  Utrera  district  (Seville),  seem  to  indicate  a  higher  value.  These 
tires — which  in  my  opinion  only  apply  to  a  small  grove  of  exceptional 
silence — are  as  follows : 

Pesos. 

•«»  yield — 90  arrobas  of  oil,  worth (J75 

^Dg Pesos..     10 

^Hingand  cleaning do. ..     60 

^vesting do...     75 

^ing do. ..     90 

Srest  and  wear  and  tear  of  plant do. . .  100 

335 

Net 340 

Hi  which  deduct  taxes  (about  20  per  cent,  of  net  yield) 68 

Leaving  net  Income 27*2 

tal  to  about  |58  per  acre. 

I^he  following  data,  in  reference  to  a  grove  of  180  aranzadas  situated 
kr  £cija  (province  of  Seville),  show  what,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  cen- 
tred mean  results  of  careful  culture  on  a  large  scale: 

*  He  wrote  in  1870. 

t  The  arroba  =  11^  kilograms  =  about  25  pounds  avoirdupois. 

t  The  aranzada  =  37  57  ares,  or  0.9284  of  an  acre. 
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Fruit  collected  (in  fanegas),* 

Fanegas. 

1868 i,ea4 

1869 1,045 

1870 2,910 

1871 2,784 

1872 6,131 

1873 2,346 

1874 1,205 

1875 1,317 

1876 5.706 

1877 820 

1878 S,076 

1879 920 

1880 8,375 

Mean  aDiiuul  product  (equal  to  16.35  per  arranzada) 2,943 

Takiug  the  oil  yield  at  15  pounds  per  fanega'of  fruit,  and  estimating 
oil  at  7.50  pesos  per  arroba  (of  25  pounds),  the  average  value  of  the 
harvest  per  aranzada  will  be  73.50  pesos  (equivalent  to  $15.28  per  acre). 
This  estate  previous  to  1868  had  not  been  carefully  tended,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  fnirer  to  take  the  mean  of  the  last  five  years  (1876  to  1880) 
as  a  standard,  the  extraordinary  crop  of  1880  being  offset  by  the  very 
small  yields  of  1877  and  1879.  For  this  quinquennium  the  account  stands 
thus :  Total  of  five  years'  yield,  18,897  fanegas  of  fruit;  annual  yield, 
3,779  fanegas;  annual  yield  per  aranzada,  21  fanegas,  yielding  315 
pounds,  equal  to  12f  arrobas  of  oil,  which,  at  7.50  pesos  per  arroba, 
have  a  value  of  94.50  pesos,  equivalent  to  $19.66  per  acre.  Great 
as  is  the  range  of  estimates  in  relation  to  the  results  of  olive  culture 
for  pressing  oil,  it  would  be  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  vari- 
ations in  the  figures  bearing  upon  the  raising  of  fruit  for  pickling  pur- 
poses. I  do  not  believe  that  authoritative  data  can  be  obtained  on  the 
subject,  and  I  therefore  think  it  bCvSt  not  to  discuss  the  financial  results 
of  this  branch  of  curture  at  all.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  any 
farmer  engaged  in  raising  fruit  for  pickling  would  expect  a  larger  cash 
income  per  acre  than  if  raising  for  oil,  both  on  account  of  the  more 
perishable  nature  of  the  finished  commodity  and  of  the  more  contracted 
and  more  fluctuating  market.  Olive  oil  is  a  staple  of  the  first  impor- 
tance in  this  country,  of  which  any  quantity  almost  can  always  be  dis- 
posed of  readily  for  cash.  The  pickled  fruit  is  looked  upon  more  in  the 
light  of  a  fancy  article,  the  sale  of  which,  it  is  true,  is  just  now  very 
brisk,  but  which  some  vagary  of  taste  or  fashion  may  any  day  render 
less  readily  salable. 

EXPORTS. 

The  following  are  the  latest  official  figures  sliowing  the  exports  of 
olive  oil  and  of  pickled  olives  from  Spain: 

OLIVE  OIL. 


Years. 


Areraffoof  five  years,  1877-1881 

Calendar  year  1881 

Calendar  year  1882 

PICKLED  OLIVES 

Areraee  of  flre  years,  1877-1881 

Calendar  year  ifel 

Calendar  year  1882 


Qoantity. 


KUoaranu. 
17,585,865 
24,025^487 
13,730.474 


Valae. 


16^1481877 
22,M1,7«S 


1.574.300 
1,820;  850 
1,71^045 


707,151 

on.4R 


*  The  fanega  of  olives  weighs  from  65  to  75  poands,  and  yields  from  IS  to  16  ponodi 
of  oil. 
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fstinatioD  of  these  exports  for  the  year  1882  is  given  as  follows: 

OILS. 

Kilograms. 

956,417 

1,531,326 

63,663 

3.123,874 

53,208 

ain 2,189,611 

: 342,390 

760,093 

442,354 

2,824,990 

9 476,161 

ates 80,596 

183,771 

Republic 240,399 

192  119 

Jlaiands !!..... 101^001 

countries 168,501 

13. 730, 474 

PICKLED  OLIVES. 

Kilograms. 

142,508 

58,727 

tain 146,868 

^ 770,970 

3 104,625 

lies 203,163 

-..--.. 31  563 

Republic  ^^!J  !JJIJJ '!""*!  !JJJ!!"!"!J^ !!""!!!!  J'!  *^  i4iibi6 

33,797 

17,851 

J  Islands 38,982 

:onntrie8 32,875 

# 

1, 722, 945 

ilRNEST  L.  OPPENHEIM, 

Consul, 
\D  States  Consulate, 

Cadiz,  March  11,  1884. 


CULTIVATIOH  OF  THE  OEAHOE  TREE  IN  SPAIN. 

?r   CONSULAR   AOENT  L0EWEN8TE1N,  OF   GRAO,  ON    THE  CULTIVATION 
lOPAOATION  OF  THE  ORANGE  TREE  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  VALENCIA. 

[Republished  from  Consular  Reports  No.  33.] 

the  honor  to  forward  to  you  herewith  a  report  ou  the  cultiva- 
projmgatiou  of  the  orange  tree.iu  this  province.  It  was  made 
'  conssultlng  the  most  eminent  cultivators  and  authors,  and  in 
answer  many  inquiries  I  received  in  a  more  extended  manner 
lid  allow  in  the  limited  space  of  a  single  letter.  My  fervent 
that  this  paper  may  be  useful  to  some  of  the  lesser-instructed 
>r8  of  this  tree  in  the  United  States. 
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CLIMATE. 


The  orange  tree  does  not  thrive  in  the  open  air  except  above  4^P  lati- 
tude, and  then  in  sheltered  spots  where  the  earth  always  preserves  a 
temperature  above  congealment  at  a  depth  of  0"».02  to  0"'.03.  In  these 
cases,  the  sap  of  the  roots,  which  is  always  in  movement  in  the  trees 
of  permanent  leaves,  even  in  winter,  defends  the  exposes!  parts  of  the 
tree  from  congealment.  The  thermometer  has  been  known  as  low  as 
lOo  Reaumur,  without  the  orange  trees  perishing,  because  such  temper- 
ature was  not  suflBciently  continuous  to  penetrate  to  any  depth  in  the 
soil,  besides  which  the  thaw  that  succeeded  was  accompanied  with  a 
cloudy  sky.  In  short,  the  orange  tree  can  be  cultivated  with  perfect 
security  in  the  open  air  where  the  temperature  is  not  lower  than  3^ 
K<^aumur.  In  the  spots  most  favored  this  condition  is  not  met  with  at 
a  greater  altitude  than  that  of  400  meters.  When  the  average  tempera- 
ture reaches  from  15°  to  16°  the  apparent  vegetation  of  the  orange 
tree  commences,  which,  as  a  rule,  takes  place  in  the  month  of  March. 
The  blossoming  requires  a  mean  temperature  of  18^  centigrade^  R^^u- 
mur,  the  first  liowers  appearing  in  April  and  frequently  continuing 
throughout  the  whole  of  May.  The  blossoms  are  found  on  the  second- 
ary branches,  but  principally  on  the  tertian  ones,  or  in  general  those 
formed  during  the  previous  year,  but  this  rule,  which  is  the  most 
regular,  is  not  the  same  everywhere.  {Selling  the  fruit  too  late,  and  the 
consequent  working  and  manuring  of  the  grounds  (by  reason  thereof) 
out  of  the  proper  time  for  so  doing,  besides  which  in  consequence  of  the 
scarceness  of  irrigation  in  summer,  for  want  of  water,  a  great  disorder 
in  the  natural  course  of  vegetation  is  occasioned.  With  reference  to 
the  height  above  sea-level,  the  majority  of  the  orchards  r.inge  between 
four  and  thirty  meters.  The  t^emperature  of  this  province,  Valencia,  is 
very  mild,  and  while  it  seldom  reaches  as  low  as  zero,  many  parts  are 
protected  from  north  winds  by  different  mountains. 

The  climate  of  theMistricts  where  the  orange  tree  is  cultivated  in 
Valencia  is,  as  aforesaid,  benign,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  orange, 
lemon,  citron,  palm,  locust  bean,  and  various  other  trees,  as  also  shrubs, 
all  of  which  are  delicate,  thrive  freely  in  the  open  air.  Further,  the 
jujube,  fig,  pomegranate,  almond,  and  olive  trees,  the  vine,  and  the 
sugar  cane  also  flourish  here  luxuriantly.  The  dwarf  fan-palm  grows 
spontaneously. 

The  renume  of  the  meteorological  observations  made  and  published 
during  the  year  from  1st  December,  1881,  to  the  30th  of  November,  1882, 
at  the  observatory  of  Valencia,  is  as  follows  (barometer  being  in  milli- 
meters and  at  zero,  thermometer  of  Reaumur,  centigrade) : 

Meteorological  ob$ervation$, 

MiUimetan. 

Average  pressure  of  barometer 768.97 

Maximuui  pressure  of  barometer  (JaDiiary  17) 781.01 

Minimum  pressure  of  barometer  (October  27) 745.^ 

Oscillation :».07 

Degraes 

Average  temperature 16.  J? 

Maximum  temperature  in  tbe  sun  (September  30) 43.0 

Maximum  temperature  in  the  shade  (July  10) 3B.0 

Minimum  temperature  in  the  air  (Decemlier  27  and  January  6) 1. 1 

Minimum  temperature  in  the  reflector  (December  27  and  January  6) 0.0 

Average  oscillation  of  temperature 13.3 

Average  humidity 61 

Maximum  of  humidity  (May  17) 91 

Minimum  of  humidity  (April  25) .• 20 
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Millimeters. 

Average  teusion 11.0 

Maxiniuin  t«iiflioii  (August  19) *23. 9 

Miuimnm  teosioD  (December  24) 3.0 

Average  evaporation 9. 1 

Maxiuium  evapuratiou  (July  t?) 21.0 

Total  of  evaporation 3,:M0.9 

Rainy  days \ 48 

VAys  of  inappreciable  raiu 22 

Stozioy  days 7 

V^mys  of  snow 1 

Kat  nfall  during  the  year 420. 5 

Rainfall,  niaximum  (8  pt-einber  7) 92.0 

Kilonietem 

• 

Average  velocity  of  wind 283 

Mj»3ciinDm  velocity  of  wind  (February  26) 962 

Hinimnni  velocity  of  wind  (January  1  and  August  30) 40 

Frequency  of  the  winds,     (  Observed  twice  during  the  year. ) 

Noreh 70 

Sortieast 134 

East 126 

Sootheast 105 

8»iitb 11 

8<>iithwe8t 37 

West 1 130 

Xortliwcst 117 

Atmospheric  state. 

j;j«arday8 167 

londydays .  97 

J'OvepBddavs 101 

WW  of  calm 51 

{^y8on,reeze 274 

W«  of  wind 39 

^y»  of  storm I 

The  rain  when  the  weather  is  not  stormy  is  nearly  always  accom- 
P^uieil  by  soath  or  southeast  winds,  and  the  rainiest  months  of  the 
^^»  or  at  least,  those  when  the  rains  which  are  most  beneficial  for  the 
^d  Occur,  are  November,  February,  and  April,  although  in  consequence 
^  the  greiat  felling  of  trees,  which  has  taken  place  during  the  present 
<!BQtury,  as  also  owing  to  unknown  causes,  the  rains  are  much  less  fre- 
J^ent  than  they  were  last  century.  In  tbis  province  electricity  exists 
j^  *  Very  great  extent  in  the  atmosphere  by  reason  of-  the  dryness  of 
^°^  climate  and  the  pureness  of  the  sky,  especially  in  the  mountainous 
aistrictA 

SOIL. 

^e  greater  portion  of  the  soil  in  this  region  is  tribasic,  cretaceous, 
^^  tertiary,  and  contains  a  large  proportionate  admixture  of  clay,  sand, 
^^^  lime,  which  is  the  true  reason  why  the  earth  in  this  province  is  so 
T^^  fertile,  as  is  proved  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  variety  of  pro- 
r?^,  and  the  richness  of 


of  this  fortune-favored  district.    The  color  of  the 


?^U  in  the  parts  where  there  is  no  irrigation  is,  in  general,  red,  but  this 
J  ^Dges  to  gray  when  irrigation  commences  and  manure  is  employed. 
f?  parts  where  vegetable  refuse  and  abundance  of  farm  manure  form 

*^J^greater  portion  of  the  soil,  the  color  inclines  to  black. 
^ -the  soil  should  be  at  least  one  meter  in  depth  and  should  be  subject 
^  irrigation.    It  should  further  be  of  a  middle  consistence,  silicious- 
^^Uaeeoos,  or  argillaceous-calcareous,  rather  damp,  but  without  being 
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humid.  Chalky  soils,  more  or  less  pure,  those  completely,  silicious,  and 
those  which  are  compact  argillaceous,  with  coustaut  humidity,  are  use- 
less. In  the  two  first  the  manures  decompose  rapidly  before  being  of 
service  to  the  roots,  and  they  require  excessive  irrigation,  which  weak- 
ens the  soil  and  exhausts  it.  In  the  latter  the  excessive  humidity  which 
is  constantly  retained  deprives  the  roots  of  atmospheric  influence  and 
causes  putrefaction.  A  soil  composed  of  clayey  marl  or  a  light  clay 
mixed  with  sand  is  most  suitable  for  the  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  of 
orange,  lemon,  and  other  trees  of  the  same  family.  The  soils  where 
the  orange  tree  thrives  well  are  of  very  distinct  compositions,  as  there 
are  as  many  orangeries  on  sandy  as  on  clayey  ones,  but  those  most  com- 
pact should  not  contain  more  than  65  per  cent,  of  fine  earth  (with  less 
than  0.005  millimeter  diameter),  and  on  reaching  this  limit  they  should 
have  a  sandier  earth  for  subsoil.  The  same  extreme  limits  which  the 
orange  tree  admits  in  its  physical  composition  are  also  admitted  by  the 
soil  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  lime  contained  in  it,  for  while  in  cer- 
tain districts  (Beuifay6)  the  earth  contains  no  carbonate  of  lime,  in 
other  parts  18.29  per  cent,  is  found,  and  recently  a  calcareous  earth  has 
been  examined,  the  same  being  of  great  depth,  and  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain 57.22  per  cent,  of  said  carbonate;  notwithstanding  the  same,  the 
orange  trees  thrive  well.  These  earths  are  also  rich  in  potash,  and  con- 
tain this  matter  in  an  exceedingly  large  quantity  in  a  form  that  maybe 
considered  as  assimilable  with  the  tree,  so  that  in  suclj  districts  there 
is  no  necessity  of  employing  potash  for  manure.  Of  the  other  alimental 
principles  of  the  plants,  there  is  in  general  a  limited  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  in  some  parts  an  addition  of  magnesia. 

The  extraordinary  foliage  acquired  by  the  orange  tree  in  a  loose  soil, 
which  at  the  same  time  contains  what  is  necessary  for  its  proper  develop- 
ment, may  be  fully  appreciated  in  the  districts  of  Alcira  and  Carcagente, 
in  this  province,  which  districts  are  the  center  of  production,  and  tlie 
soil  in  which  is  loose  and  of  great  depth.  A  simple  analysis  of  a  sam- 
ple of  earth  taken  from  Carcagente  showed  that  it  did  not  effervesce 
with  acids,  whilst  a  sample  from  Alcira  did,  and  abundantly.  The  an- 
alysis of  100  grams  of  earth  from  Alcira  gave,  salt  of  lime  (carbonate), 
20  per  cent.;  sand  (silicate),  70  per  cent.;  clay,  10  per  cent.  This  an- 
alysis, which  was  lightly  made,  is  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  soil 
in  which  the  orange  tree  thrives  to  perfection. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  other  parts  (Castellon  de  la  Plana),  where  the  soil 
is  most  compact,  the  growth  is  slower;  in  years  when  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  water  and  the  orchards  are  not  irrigated  at  the  proper  season,  the 
earth  becomes  so  compact  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  small  life- 
giving  roots,  besides  depriving  them  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  at- 
mospheric air,  and  as  these  roots  cannot  then  properly  nourish  the  trees, 
the  latter,  little  by  little,  harden,  or,  in  other  words,  the  trunk  and 
branches  lose  the  green  color  they  should  have,  which  manifests  the 
abundance  of  sap  contained  by  them,  and  which  is  what  preserves  them 
tender,  a  thing  so  necessary  for  their  growth. 

From  the  preceding  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  necessary  to  well  examine 
the  soil  (should  one  have  the  idea  of  converting  it  into  an  orange  gar- 
den) before  incurring  any  expense,  not  only  examining  the  surface,  but 
also  the  subsoil,  as  there  may  be  some  parts  where  the  soil  is  loose  and 
of  good  quality  on  the  surface,  but  very  compact  and  bad  beneath,  or 
vice  versa,  B3'  attending  to  this  the  proprietor  will  know  what  mayh« 
expected  from  said  ground  and  to  what  cultivation  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  dedicate  it. 
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PROPAGATION  OF  ORANGE  TREES. 

>raDge  trees  may  be  propagated  the  same  as  an}*  other  fruit  tree, 
ler  from  seed,  which  is  the  natural  way  of  multiplicatioD,  or  from 
tings,  which  is  artificial.  The  first  system,  viz,  from  seed,  perpetu- 
8  the  species  and  gives  origin  to  new  descriptions,  afterwards^  im- 
►veil  by  cultivation.  The  second  method,  either  from  shoots,  cuttings, 
grafting,  continues  the  race  and  at  the  same  time  accelerates  the  fruit- 
N  which  is  always  later  with  the  trees  produced  by  the  first-named 
^tem,  but  in  exchange  the  trees  raised  from  seed  are  more  robust  and 
e  to  a  much  greater  age.  The  oldest  orange  trees  found  in  this 
>vince  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  primitive  trees  were  raised  from 
?<1.  The  sweet  orange  does  not  thrive  well  when  raised  from  shoots, 
d  in  oitler  to  obtain  a  good  result  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  tightly 
ndagiug  them  so  as  to  favor  the  accunmlation  of  juices,  which  con- 
bate  to  the  acceleration  of  the  unfolding  of  the  underground  shoots. 
le  bitter  orange  is  more  easily  cultivated. 

The  following  means  have  been  employed,  and  are  still  being  used,  as 
f  the  same  frondose  trees,  bearing  a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  and  this 
'  good  quality,  are  obtained.  Said  means  are  these :  First,  a  flower- 
et is  obtained,  composed  of  two  pieces,  which  can  easily  be  fastened 
^gether  either  with  wire  or  strong  twine  passed  round  them  at  the  top 
^d  also  at  the  bottom.  Then  som^  straight  branches  of  about  the 
sickness  of  two  fingers  must  be  selected,  and  if  said  branches  are  very 
^S  they  should  be  cut  down  to  the  length  of  1 J  meters ;  then  the  part 
^^t  has  to  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  flower-pots  is  barked  all  round 
^  dbont  1^  inches,  and  immediately  bound  up  with  esparto-grass  cord- 
§»•  As  soon  as  this  is  done  the  flower-pots  are  put  together  and  filled 
,th  earth  and  stable  manure,  well  mixed  together  and  watered ;  after 
^  they  are  watered  once  a  week.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  roots  that 
^^  formed  fill  nearly  the  inside  of  the  flower-pots,  and  then  the 
inches  at  the  lower  exterior  part  of  these  are  sawn  off  and  the  new 
^^^e  trees  taken  to  the  spot  where  they  are  to  be  planted.  For  plant- 
[  them  there  is  only  to  cut  the  wire  or  string  holding  the  flower-iK)ts 
;Bther,  and  if  they  are  well  looked  after  they  will  commence  bearing 
Jt  at  tiie  end  of  two  years. 

-he  slips  of  the  sweet-orange  tree  rarely  strike  root,  or  at  least  such 
^B  experience  of  farmers  here  who  have  tried  it. 
^U  the  disease  of  the  orange  tree  occurred  some  years  back,  the  prop- 
^Won  was  generally  effected  by  grafting  the  orange  on  a  slip  of  lemon 
^j^  but  since  then  cultivators  have  only  directed  their  attention  to 
'fining  vigorous  plants  from  the  seed,  on  wliich  are  afterwards  grafted 
'^ings;  and  the  seed  most  preferred  are  Kirnnjo  dulce  frmico^  Bigar- 
^/rancOy  and  Bigarrado  Oallesio;  further,  should  short  shoots  be  re- 
'^^,  the  trunk  should  be  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  sweet  orange. 
^^  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  bitter  orange  either  franco  or  that 
1^  OallesiOj  are  more  vigorous,  more  luxuriant,  and  of  longer  dura- 
^»  besides  which  they  better  resist  the  cold,  for  which  reason  they 
\  preferred  and  chosen  for  the  trunks  of  trees  of  tall  growth.  The 
J^t  of  the  first  named  is  considered  the  best. 

-Che  last  system  of  propagation,  being  that  adopted  in  this  province, 
^9  gn^ng  on  a  fran<)0  trunk,  a  series  of  operations  takes  place,  such 
'  the  establishment  of  a  nursery  for  raising  plants  from  the  seed,  a 
Mutation  of  young  trees,  grafting,  and  transplanting. 
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small  Bcale,  is  done  in  large  boxes,  bat  when  on  a  scale  of  . 
tance  it  is  done  in  tbe  soil.  Tbis  last  is  greatly  preferred,  b 
plants  bave  more  roots  on  account  of  baving  more  space  fi 
nieiit.  Altbough  tbe  temperature  of  this  zone  is  very  benigi 
ertheless  necessary  to  select  a  sheltered  sjiot  for  the  nursf 
care  that  tbe  soil  be  rich,  uiitritive,  of  sufficient  depth,  and 
means  for  irrigation.  Having  everything  prepare*],  the  ne: 
to  obtain  the  quantity  of  seed  required  for  sowing  when  i 
time  comes  ronnd.  The  general  fnetbod  is  to  divide  theora 
knife,  taking  care  not  to  cut  it  so  deeply  aa  to  touch  the  sef 
in  no  wise  injure  them;  these  are  then  picked  out  and  pla 
shade  to  dry,  after  which  they  are  preserved  either  in  pap. 
or  earthenware  pots,  in  a  dry  i»lace.  Other  methods  for  obta 
are  adopted,  tmi  the  preceding  is  f-onsidered  as  the  best, 
seed  is  perfectly  obtained,  nbould  it  not  be  required  foi*  uf 
short  time  or  peiiod,  it  should  be  placed  in  layers  in  sand 
prevent  its  getting  too  dry  and  opening.  A  thing  of  the  g: 
portance  ia  the  aelectiou  of  the  orange  from  which  to  obtaii 
Some  nurseries  bave  been  planteil  with  seed  obtained  &0i 
veniber  orange,  and  but  few  trees  have  been  obtained,  on 
quantity  of  seed  germinating.  The  seed  of  more  seasone 
come  up  in  greater  number  and  -with  more  strength,  in  a 
which  the  plants  are  much  more  vigorous.  Nurseries  may 
with  the  June  orange,  the  fruit  at  said  period  being  perfectiy 
but  this  is  considered  too  late,  and  the  frost  or  cold  wonld 
plants  whilst  still  very  tender.  The  average  season  for  pti 
nurseries  is  from  the  middle  of  February  till  the  middle  of  A 
conciliating  everything:  first,  because  tbe  seed  then  obtainab 
and,  secoudlj',  there  is  sufficient  time  tor  the  young  plants 
Bufflcient  strength  to  resist  the  cold  weather  ere  the  winter  m 
As  the  time  approacbea  when  the  seed  should  be  sown,  the 
snch  is  to  be  effected  is  properly  prepared,  being  watered,  am 

fit.  <>nnr)iHmi     noil  dnir  tmi        If  f>in  oarth  ia  trorc  onmnunt  ami 
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moist,  and  when  the  proper  season  arrives  a  good  watering  has  to  be 
given  it,  after  which  it  is  spread  over  the  surface.    When  the  space  to 
be  cultivated  is  limited,  the  mixture  of  stable  dung  and  sand  is  per- 
formed with  a  spade,  and  the  ground  is  not  plowed.    The  ground  has 
to  be  divided  in  long  and  narrow  plots,  having  small  irrigating  canals 
between  each,  which  must  be  sufticiently  deep  so  as  not  to  allow  of  the 
water  reaching  the  superficies  of  the  rows,  as  should  it  do  so  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  hardening  the  earth,  which  should  always  be  loose, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  good  result. 

The  seed  should  be  soaked  in  water  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  after- 
wards thickly  sown,  to  provide  against  the  eventuality  of  some  being 
defective  and  not  germinating. 

There  are  some  who  imm^iately  cover  the  seed  with  a  coating  of 
fine  manure  of  about  1^  to  2  inches,  while  there  are  others  who  employ 
*  niixture  of  river  sand  and  stable  dung ;  but  experienced  cultivators 
^y  that  the  sand  often  injures  the  stalk  of  the  tender  shoot.  It  seems 
that  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  favorable  result  a  covering  of  earth 
from  a  pine  forest,  virgin  earth,  the  greater  portion  dung.  When  this  is 
Dot  obtainable,  then  dry,  arable  ground  which  is  very  loose.  Having  ar- 
"  ved  so  far,  two  things  are  necessary,  viz,  that  the  soil  be  always  damp^ 
and  that  the  earth  covering  the  seed  be  loose,  not  offering  any  opposi- 
^on  to  the  unfolding  and  shooting  of  the  tender  plant.  This  is  obtained 
^  Watering  the  nursery  every  two  or  three  days  after  sunset,  and  still 
^tter  by  doing  so  before  sunrise,  using  a  watering-pot  with  a  long  spout. 

When  the  oi*ange  trees  are  about  two  inches  high  or  more,  then  irri- 
ff^tion  by  means  of  the  canals  at  the  sides  of  the  rows  will  suffice. 

The  young  plants  are  from  4  to  6  weeks  before  appearing  above  the 
^'^rface,  and  sometimes  more,  and  the  plants  are  kept  in  the  nursery  for 
one  or  two  years,  according  to  the  state  of  their  development. 

The  chief  things  to  be  observed  with  the  seedlings  are:  (1)  The  earth 
should  always  have  a  certain  amount  of  humidity.  (2)  The  plant  should 
"^  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  should  weed6  spring  up  these  should  bo 
'^^ted  out  with  a  small  weeding-hook.  (3)  When  the  young  plants 
^me  up  close  together  they  should  be  separated  so  as  to  admit  the 
Pj^Per  development  of  those  which  give  promise  of  thriving,  and  allow 
those  separated  to  thrive  in  other  spots  where  transplanted.  (4)  If  the 
^'^Und  is  suflBciently  manured  the  young  plants  have  sufficient  nutri- 
^^t  until  reaching  the  height  of  about  ten  inches  or  even  more. 

If  the  soil  is  not  properly  manured,  then  it  is  itfecessary  to  assist  the 
P*^nt  by  using  Peruvian  guano,  and  for  doing  this  various  growers  dis- 
?^lve  a  small  quantity  of  guano  with  the  water  in  the  watering-pot,  and 
^Os  apply  it  to  the  plants;  but  should  the  watering  take  place  by 
JJl^ns  of  the  small  irrigating  canals,  the  guano  is  placed  at  the  entry  of 
^^  Water  into  said  canals,  and  is  thus  conveyed  all  over  the  nursery. 

PLANTING. 

,,  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  have  acquired  a  certain  development  in 
2*^  nursery,  which  sometimes  occurs  at  the  end  of  one  year  and  some- 
S?^^  at  the  expiration  of  two,  the  plantation  has  to  be  commenced. 
7*^*«  generally  takes  place  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  beginning 
^  .March|  according  to  the  condition  of  the  plants.  It  is  commenced 
Sl^.  Arranging  the  soil  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  nursery,  and  when 
p^  is  done  the  nursery  is  well  watered,  so  as  to  enable  the  young  plants 
^  ^  rooted  out  without  injuring  them. 

Some  cultivators  advise  the  taking  up  of  the  young  plants  with  the 
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earth  adhering  as  thick  as  mud,  while  others  counsel  that  they  should 
l)e  transplanted  with  a  ball  of  earth  attached  to  the  roots,  although 
said  ball  be  of  small  size,  so  that  the  plants  should  lose  less.  With 
S3I.  mountain  knife,  or  other  similar  garden  tool,  a  series  of  holes  are 
imax^le  of  superficial  depth,  to  admit  the  roots  of  the  young  plants, 
*which  are  placed  in  same  conditions  as  they  were  in  the  nursery.  The 
orange  trees  are  planted  in  the  plantation  at  a  distance  of  from  40  to 
i50  centimeters  apart,  if  wished  to  be  of  short  trunk  ;  but  should  the  con- 
jtrary  be  desired,  they  are  planted  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other. 
flOn  transplanting  the  young  trees,  a  series  of  light  beds  are  made  and 
^he  trees  are  planted  at  the  base  of  the  same  and  in  regular  files,  but  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  beds  to  that  where  they  are  irrigated,  thus  pre- 
venting the  water  from  reaching  the  young  shoots. 

Now  and  then  the  top  soil  is  loosened  with  a  weeding-hook,  and  thus 
^he  beds  graduall^'^  get  lower,  until  at  last  they  are  level  with  the  sur- 
jrounding  earth  at  the  time  when  the  i)lants  have  taken  firm  root  and 
sare  flourishing.  The  plantation  is  irrigated  once  in  every  three  weeks 
an  ordinary  weather,  but  oftener  should  it  be  very  dry  ;  and  about  at 
Tthe  end  of  two  or  three  months  after  transi)lanting,  say  in  July  or  Au- 
rgust,  a  small  quantity  of  guano  or  of  rotten  dung  may  be  applied.  At 
^he  expiration  of  a  year  in  the  plantation,  the  young  trees  are  sufticiently 
:advanced  for  grafting,  should  they  have  been  tended  with  great  care 
landare  required  for  trees  of  short  trunk;  but  should  they  be  required 
•to  be  of  long  trunk,  every  means  should  be  availed  of  for  favoring  the 
♦development  of  the  terminal  bud.  To  this  end,  every  year,  about  June, 
^y  means  of  nipping,  the  too  forward  growth  of  the  lateral  buds  is 
-checked.  In  April,  branches,  leaves,  and  thorns  on  the  lower  half  of 
the  stem  are  cut  off,  as  are  also  the  lateral  branches  above  the  same 
Twhich  are  vigorous. 

This  same  care  is  bestowed  every  year  until  the  stem,  straight  aud 
cdevoid  of  knots,  reaches  a  height  of  from  1 J  to  2  meters,  when  graftiug 
MS  effected  on  its  upper  part.    Should  any  of  the  plants  take  a  crooked 
•direction,  they  are  cut  off  in  April  of  the  second  year  at  about  10  cen- 
vtimeters  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  when  they  shoot  afresh  during  the 
summer,  and  when  the  shoots  have  reached  a  height  of  about  20  cen- 
•dimeters  the  most  vigorous  are  selected  and  the  rest  done  away  witli. 
In  this  province,  trees  of  short  trunk  are  those  invariably  grownJ^coDse- 
^uently  this  last  plan  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  availed  of. 

GRAFTING. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  means  for  the  propagation  of  the 
*orange  tree. 

Grafting  consists  in  the  insertion  of  a  branch  or  cutting  of  oneplaDt 
•into  another,  which  operation  has  to  becarefullydone,  so  that  both  may 
ianite  and  ultimately  form  a  single  plant  growing  on  the  same  stem* 
iGraflting  is  also  done  on  a  plant  with  some  of  its  own  shoots. 

Grafting  is  principally  performed  with  the  object  of  procuring  flowers, 
leaves,  wood,  or  fniit  of  superior  quality  or  more  merit  than  that  previ- 
ously obtained. 

Grafting  also  serves  for  the  propagation  of  many  trees  and  bosbe^f 
both  exotic,  rare,  and  delicate,  by  employing  specimens  of  wild,  rostic, 
and  strong  plants  that  may  be  analogous,  or  of  the  same  fiEunily,  so&s 
to-  improve  the  budding  of  the  branches  of  a  plant  which  has  become 
stripped  of  same  (in  the  regions  where  the  cultivator  wishes  to  augment 
thQ  growth  and  reproduce  the  species),  and  also  to  unite  on  a  single 
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branch  the  male  aod  female  flowers  of  vegetables  normally  "  diwciam^ 

\rhich  are  thus  converted  into  ^hnoncecians,'^  and  their  fertilization  vastly/ 

improved.    The  ''graft  ^  is  the  name  given  to  the  shoot,  or  branch,  &c.,, 

inserted  in  another,  and  "parent"  is  that  in  which  it  is  grafted  ;  and 

the  plant  obtained  is  called  "  franco ''  wlien  both  are  raised  from  the- 

same  class  of  seed,  and  "bastard"  when  from  different  speCies.    With 

all  grafting  it  is  necessary  to  put  similar  textures  in  conUiet,  and  above. 

all  the  generating  layers  or  vegetative  zoiies  of  both  parent  and  graft,, 

and  at  the  same  time  impede  the  access  of  air  and  light  to  the  uncovered 

part,  or  the  wound.    It  is  not,  as  it  is  generally  believed,  the  joining  ofT 

the  bark  which  contributes  to  the  perfection  of  the  grafting,  but  rather; 

ol*  that  generative  texture  or  cambium  which  exists  between  the  whito 

wood  and  the  bark,  by  which  is  effected  the  growth  in  diameter  of  the? 

dicotlidanSos^  vegetable  substances. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  successful  result,  the  operations  should  be  per- 
formed in  fine  and  temperate  weather.  The  parent  plants  should  be^ 
carefully  selected,  not  too  young,  as  although  the  grafting  might  be» 
successful,  they  would  be  long  in  bearing  fruit,  notwithstanding  that; 
tUey  would  be  frondose ;  neither  too  old,  because  although  giving  fniit> 
sooner,  they  are  of  little  duration;  further,  those  selected  must  be  per- 
f^ectly  sound,  well  formed,  and  possessing  a  clean  bark.  There  are  four- 
^^asons  when  the  operation  of  grafting  may  be  performed,  viz,  at  the^ 
impulse,  at  the  time  of  shooting,  at  the  time  of  vivifying,  and  when 
Sleeping. 

Orafting  at  the  impuhe  is  done  when  the  movement  of  the  sap  com- 

J^ences  and  the  buds  begin  to  wake  out  of  the  lethargic  state  in  whicbi 

y^^y  had  been  all  the  winter,  but  before  they  have  unfolded.    The  seasom 

^^  doing  this  is  from  the  middle  of  February  till  the  commencing  of 

-^Piil,  and  it  is  done  by  grafting  twigs  of  the  previous  year. 

.^^^dfting'at  the  time  of  shooting  is  when  the  sap  is  at  its  greatest  active 

l^y  Hud  when  the  shoot  h^  attained  half  or  three-quarters  part  of  it» 

Jy^flnite  growth.    This  system  is  generally  carried  into  operation  fronn 

^ne  commencement  of  April  till  end  of  May,  and  the  ingrafted  shooi*i 

^jj^^iled  of  is  a  tender  shoot  ot  the  same  vigor  as  that  of  the  portion  off 

^^Tmrent  plant  where  it  is  to  be  ingrafted. 

^^.^^afting  at  time  of  vivifying  is  so  called  because  it  is  done  at  the  sol- 

K-'K^  and  when  the  shoots  commence  to  put  forth  their  second  sprouts^ 

ti^  *^li  occurs  from  about  the  end  of  May  till  the  end  of  June.    The  cut- 

^jKs  for  grafting  on  vivifying  are  selected  from  twigs  of  the  same  year. 

(Iz^^afting  when  sleeping  is  done  at  the  equinox  in  September,  and  onlyr 

jj^^^rs  from  the  previous  system  in  that  the  graft  on  vivifying  com- 

j^^^ces  immediately  to  shoot,  whereas  that  grafted  whilst  sleeping  doe^ 

^^^    commence  to  move  until  the  following  spring.    This  system  may" 

^^n  to  be  adopted  from  the  end  of  August  till  about  the  middle  of 

^'fcober. 

^^^  successful  result  greatly  depends  on  the  intelligence,  skill,  and  carc^ 

^l^t^lie  grafter,  as  also  on  other  conditions  that  may  be  possessed  by  hiuK. 

,  *^e  young  shoots  to  be  grafted  are  frequently  spoilt  by  workmen  whose? 

^?;^d8  perspire  copiously,  and  the  same  also  occurs  from  bad  breathi 

^^er  from  disordered  stomach  or  smoking  to  any  extent,  in  the  cases* 

^^^re  the  grafter  is  accustomed  to  hold  the  ingfafted  shoots  and  buds; 

^Jtween  the  teeth  whilst  preparing  the  patron. 

The  object  of  the  ligatures  is  to  subject  and  fasten  the  graft  to  the 

PaTent  tree,  and  those  are  best  which  possess  sufficient  elasticity  not  to* 

Either  tighten  or  loosen  too  much,  as  also  suft'er  but  little  from  atmos«- 

X>*^eric  influences,  and  further  they  should  be  of  slight  cost  and  easy  a<^ 
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qnirement,  preference  being  given  to  those  belonging  to  the  animal 
kingdom,  such  as  raw  and  carded  wool,  worsted,  silk,  or  horse  hair.  Of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  the  following  are  best:  hemp,  flax,  esparto,  enea, 
reed-mace,  various  flexible  barks,  and  the  leaves  of  certain  trees  pos- 
sessing the^same  property. 

With  the' graftings  it  is  necessary  that  the  cuts  and  wounds  in  the 
j^airon  should  be  properly  covered  and  protected  with  substances  suit- 
able for  said  purpose,  and  which  ought  to  combine  the  advantage  of 
slight  cost,  easy  manipulation,  shortness  in  preparation,  duration,  and 
perfect  protection.  The  materials  most  generally  employed  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  grafter's  clay,  which  is  of  ancient  use,  and  is  composed  of  two- 
third  parts  of  clayey  soil  and  one-third  of  cow  dung,  well  mixed  to- 
gether ;  and  to  this  are  sometimes  added  dry  herbs  chopped  very  fine, 
and  by  some  a  small  portion  of  salt  is  also  employed  in  the  mixture. 
Softened  pitch  is  also  made  use  of,  not  alone,  as  it  would  dry  and  peel 
off,  but  melted  with  a  corresponding  quantity  of  wax  or  tallow,  or  of 
resin  and  tallow,  to  which  is  added  red  earth  or  brick-dust. 

A  good  receipt  for  this  mixture  is  as  follows: 

Eesiu 1.250 

Pitch ; 0.750 

Tallow 0.250 

Earth 1.500 

This  composition  should  be  applied  tepid,  but  not  very  warm,  as  in 
this  case  it  would  injure  the  plant. 

When  a  good  variety  has  been  obtained  from  seed,  it  is  so  subject  to 
injury  or  loss  from  any  casualty  that  the  plants  are  generally  grafted  in 
order  to  preserve  them.  When  the  cultivator  wishes  robust  and  bushy 
trees  of  long  vitality,  the  grafting  is  done  with  trees  of  the  same  species, 
but  should  he  wish  to  obtain  trees  less  robust  and  either  of  medium 
size  or  dwarf,  he  does  this  (although  at  the  (Expense  of  obtaining  a  tree 
of  lesser  duration)  by  grafting  on  analogous  parent  trees  of  a  distinct 
species  to  the  grafts,  on  account  of  such  grafts  requiring  a  greater 
quantity  of  sap  than  can  be  given  them  by  the  respective  parent  plants, 
for  which  reason  they  remain  small,  have  but  few  branches  and  roots, 
and  the  buds  are  of  but  brief  duration. 

As  a  general  rule  two  cuttings  are  grafted  on  the  same  truuk,  some- 
times with  the  object  of  greater  certainty,  and  sometimes  for  the  purpose 
of  the  trees  sooner  forming  their  top.  With  reference  to  the  numerons 
buds  that  appear  when  the  graft  commences  moving,  all  are  suppressed 
except  those  nearest  to  where  the  grafting  was  made  in  order  to  draw  the 
sap  towards  said  point.  Should  they  develop  too  much,  the  points  are 
cut  off,  which  is  done  when  the  graft  attains  a  length  of  0".15. 

The  universal  system  employed  in  this  province  for  grafting  of  orange 
trees  is  the  following :  If  the  nursery  has  been  well  cared  for,  at  the 
end  of  a  year  the  small  free  orange  trees  are  grafted,  whilst  those 
which  from  some  special  circumstances  have  not  sufficiently  developed 
are  left  for  the  following  year,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  graflang 
should  be  done  in  that  part  of  the  nursery  where  the  plants  are  thickest, 
as  being  very  close  together  impedes  the  moisture  from  disappearing 
from  the  soil,  the  sun  not  being  able  to  penetrate  through  the  plants 
to  evaporate  the  dampness,  as  it  can  when  the  plants  are  scattc^^d  or 
isolated.  This  should  be  greatly  studied  in  those  parts  where  water  is 
scarce  in  summer,  and  it  is  the  plan  followed  by  the  mfgority  of  culti- 
vators who  have  nurseries. 
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!Nearly  all  systems  of  grafting  may  be  emplQyed  with  orange  trees, 
but  iu  this  province  the  only  one  now  universally  adopted  is  that  of  the 
^^rafting  of  a  bud,  which  gives  excellent  results,  givinj?  preference  either 
to  the  method  of puette  (d  ojo  velando)  or  to  that  of  vidry  {de  ojo  dormido)^ 
aeeording  to  the  season  when  the  grafting  is  effected,  viz,  the  iirst  from 
A.i>ril  till  end  of  June,  and  the  second  from  August  to  October.    One  of 
tlie  most  intelligent  cultivators  of  orange  trees  in  this  province  grafts 
^^ben  the  sap  is  moving,  doing  so  from  the  time  it  commences  to  move 
ao  til  Saint  Peter's  day  /end  of  June),  and  also  when  the  sap  is  dormant, 
wliich  is  from  August  till  October,  cutting  the  shoot  in  February.    The 
brids  for  grafting  are  taken  from  the  center  of  the  tree,  as  it  has  been 
foviDd  that  if  taken  from  the  lower  part  the  branches  of  the  tree  pro- 
duced always  incline  towards  the  earth,  and  young  twigs  are  not  liked, 
as   they  produce  large  trees,  bearing  but  little  fruit.     Tlie  buds  for 
grafting  are  selected  from  those  of  the  previous  year  and  of  the  June 
sUooting;  and  according  to  the  size  of  the  parent  stem,  one,  two,  four, 
&c.,  are  placed,  for  should  the  parent  stem  be  thick  and  have  only 
owe  bud  grafted  on  it,  the  excess  of  sap  would  suffocate  it.    On  plac- 
^og"  the  buds,  the  parent  stem  is  probed  and  they  are  applied  to  the 
most  salient  parts  which  this  may  present,  because  it  is  considered  that 
jt  is  here  where  there  is  thCbgreatest  quantity  of  sap,  and  it  should  be 
^oue  when  possible  in  the  part  facing  the  north,  so  as  to  suffer  less  from 
ine  heat  of  the  sun ;  besides  which  one  can  work  better.    The  grafts 
should  be  tied  with  esparto  grass,  this  being  found  much  better  than 
other  strings  or  cords  by  reason  of  the  less  damage  it  causes  to  the 
Dark;  besides  which  it  better  protects  it.    It  remains  in  this  state  for 
J^^nty-one  days,  and  if  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  bud  continues  green, 
Y^  grafting  is  correct,  in  which  case  the  shoot  is  cut  off  about  four  inches 
^*>ove,  and  it  at  once  moves,  if  it  has  dried.    Sometimes  it  commences 
?^oviiig  before  the  grafting  has  thoroughly  taken  place,  in  which  case  it 
'*  immediately  cut,  although  the  twenty-one  days  may  not  have  expired. 
Jt  ^<H)n  as  the  shooting  commences,  cut  the  esparto  on  the  opposite 
^^^  if  there  is  only  one  bud,  or  at  the  sides  if  there  are  two,  but  do 
not  tBke  it  off.    It  is  calculated  that  about  three  hundred  can  be  grafted 
?**ly,  and  when  the  grafting  is  done  in  tine  weather  it  is  much  better, 
^^  it  does  not  matter  if  done  when  raining,  as  neither  through  rains 
/^^  irrigation  have  the  grafts  been  lost,  although  there  are  some  who  do 
^^  irrigate  until  at  least  twelve  days  after  grafting.    The  four  inches 
J^  stem  which  remain  above  the  graft,  and  which  served  as  a  support 
^^  the  growing  shqot,  are  cut  off  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  before  re- 
^^J^ng  the  plants  from  the  nursery. 

The  proprietors  taking  but  little  care  in  providing  themselves  with 
g?^  seed  on  grafting,  and  the  grafter,  whose  only  aspiration  is  to  obtain 
1^.^  day's  pay,  taking  everything  that  comes  nearest  to  hand  and  costs 
r^  least  trouble,  it  frequently  happens  that  fatal  results  are  the  con- 
^^Uence.  The  same  recklessness  is  noted  with  those  who  purchase 
^Hge  trees  already  grafted  and  who  take  no  trouble  to  ascertain  their 
^/^Sin,  &c.  For  the  preceding  reasons  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  sickly 
u^^  trees  in  all  directions,  and  others,  although  sound,  producing 
y^^  litUe  fruit,  and  this  of  bad  quality,  thus  occasioning  a  heavy  loss 
^  the  imprudent  and  careless  proprietors,  which  they  could  have  easily 
^^Vented  if  they  had  not  overlooked  that  the  grafts  inherit  the  good 
^4  bad  qualities  of  the  tree  which  produced  them,  as  also  of  its  state 
|/  ^ekness  or  disease,  as  also  of  its  healthy  condition;  thus  it  happens 
r*^^t  in  a  small  field  of  only  six  hanegadas  of  loose  earth,  and  the  whole 
^HJect  to  the  same  cultivation,  in  which,  by  reason  of  the  carelessness 
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of  the  owner,  there  are  three  descriptions  of  orange  trees,  each  of  different 
merit :  there  are  some  that  give  a  flat  fniit,  with  a  fine  skin  or  peel ;  others 
that  are  round  and  with  a  finer  peel  than  the  preceding,  with  abundant 
flesh,  and  as  juicy  as  the  former  but  sweeter;  and  lastly,  there  are  others 
the  oranges  of  which  are  very  coarse  and  less  esteemed  by  exporters. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

The  tree  lives,  strikes  root  or  the  contrary,  is  more  or  less  well  formed, 
gives  better  or  worse  fruit,  according  to  how  the  plantation  may  have  been 
more  or  less  carefully  attended  to,  the  health  and  duration  of  the  plant 
being  also  subordinate  to  this  operation.  The  outcome  of  the  plantation 
does  not  only  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  also  on  the  age  of 
the  trees  transplanted,  as  the  younger  they  are  there  is  much  greater 
probability  of  their  taking  root.  A  soil  well  broken  up  is  better  for 
a  plantation  of  trees  than  any  other;  but  very  few  persons  take  this 
trouble,  contenting  themselves  with  opening  holes  at  regular  intervals 
in  a  slightly  worked  soil.  The  trees  with  horizontal  branches,  or  curved 
at  the  tip,  give  fruit  sooner  than  those  that  have  vertical  or  nearly  verti- 
cal ones.  As  a  general  rule  the  holes  made  in  virgin  earth  and  of  the  best 
soil  are  about  a  meter  in  diameter  by  one  in  depth,  but  in  dry  and  hot 
soils  they  should  be  two  meters  in  diameter  by  1.30  in  deptii.  These 
are  made  the  winter  previous  to  planting,  in  order  that  the  earth  ex- 
tended and  deposited  round  the  edges,  as  also  the  sides  of  the  holes,  may 
improve  from  the  action  of  the  air;  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  hole 
is  placed  about  a  cubic  decimeter  of  well-rotted  manure,  or  should  this 
not  be  obtainable  it  may  be  substituted  by  four  x)ounds  of  dried  and 
pulverized  blood,  or  six  pounds  of  guano.  Should  the  soil  where  the 
planting  is  to  be  eifected  be  of  bad  quality,  the  half  of  the  earth  ex- 
tracted from  the  hole  is  replaced  with  a  similar  quantity  of  clayey  sili- 
cious  or  chalky  clay  soil.  The  manure  must  be  perfectly  mixed  with  the 
half  of  the  best  earth  extracted  from  the  holes,  and  tl\e  half  of  this  \s 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  in  the  form  of  a  spreading  cone. 
The  tree  is  then  iilaced  on  said  cone  in  such  manner  that  the  neck  of 
the  root,  when  the  hole  is  filled  in,  will  not  be  deeper  than  it  was  in  the 
nursery,  as  should  that  limit  be  surpassed  the  root,  being  deprived  of 
the  action  of  the  air,  would  only  work  imperfectly.  The  only  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  the  transplantations  to  dry,  arable  ground,  and  in  this 
case  the  neck  of  the  root  is  placed  at  about  five  centimeters  below  the 
surface.  Being  thus  placed,  the  roots  are  covered  with  the  remaining 
earth  that  had  been  extracted,  and  the  holes  should  be  so  filled  up  that 
the  soil  thrown  in  them  should  reach  the  height  of  six  or  eight  centi- 
meters above  that  of  the  surrounding  surface,  so  that  on  settling  down 
and  becoming  firm  there  should  be  no  profundity  at  the  foot  of  each 
tree,  and  the  earth  thus  raised  is  arranged  in  a  hollow.  When  the  plan- 
tation is  thus  ma<leit  should  be  immediately  irrigated,  so  that  the  earth 
should  remain  in  immediate  contact  with  the  whole  of  the  roots,  and  this 
irrigation  should  be  several  times  repeated  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  conformably  as  the  weather  may  be  more  or  less  dry. 

In  this  province  the  custom  is  to  make  the  holes  at  the  time  of  trans- 
planting, there  being  few  that  anticipate  this  operation,  and  then 
the  holes  are  only  made  of  sufficient  size  to  conveniently  plant  the 
young  trees,  for  the  soil  not  being  virgin,  it  is  neither  necessary  to 
work  it  so  much  nor  for  the  soil  or  hole  to  receive  the  beneficial  effect 
of  atmospheric  influence,  as  in  the  first  case,  which  is  indi8i>ensable. 
According  to  experts,  orange  trees  do  not  require  very  deep  holes,  it 
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being  preferable  for  their  roots  to  be  near  the  surface.    Plantations  of 
little  depth  thrive  better;  they  give  more  fruit  and  are  healthier;  thus, 
placing  the  young  trees  the  same  as  when  in  the  nursery,  and  taking 
care  that  the  grafts  are  from  about  4  to  6  inches  above  the  surface,  the 
plantation  is  well  done.    After  having  completed  everything  necessary 
for  the  transplantation,  the  nursery  is  well  watered  and  the  young 
tx^^  are  dug  out  with  a  large  spade,  with  a  good  quantity  of  earth  ad- 
hering to  the  roots,  which  earth  is  surrounded  with  rotten  or  dried 
leaves  and  tied  round  with  cords;  and  it  may  be  mentictned,  the  specu- 
lating dealers  take  as  little  earth  as  x)ossible  from  the  nursery  so  as  not 
to  impoverish  the  soil.    When  the  orange  trees  are  conveyed  to  the 
spot  for  planting  the  first  thing  done  is  to  line  the  bottom  of  the  holes 
with  the  earth  first  taken  out  until  it  is  calculated  that  on  planting  the 
young  tree  it  will  be,  after  irrigating  the  soil,  at  about  the  same  depth 
as  Trhen  in  the  nursery,  and  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  placed  in  position 
the  virgin  earth  remaining  round  the  sides  of  the  hole  is  thrown  in. 
There  are  some  who  throw  in  a  basketful  of  burnt  earth  and  vegetables, 
taking  care  that  the  same  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  capillary 
^oots^  which  form  what  are  vulgarly  called  cabellera  6  barbada  (false  hair, 
<>r  bearded).    If  the  plantation  is  done  in  November  there  is  no  necessity 
for  employing  more  manure,  that  already  made  use  of  being  sufficient; 
^nt  in  February,  when  the  time  for  budding  or  sprouting  approaches,  a 
^ftain  quantity  of  manure  is  mixed  with  the  soil  at  a  little  distance  from 
**id  capillary  roots  to  oblige  them  to  go  in  search  of  it,  by  which  means 
they  enlarge  and  gain  strength.  Before  closing  up  the  hole  about  twenty 
^^ters  of  water  should  be  thrown  into  it  if  there  is  a  probability  of  irri- 
gating the  orchard  within  a  few  days ;  but  should  the  contrary  be  the 
^^«e,  a  small  quantity  of  earth  is  thrown  on  top  of  the  twenty  liters 
^^  Water,  after  which  a  similar  quantity  of  water  is  added.    It  is  a  mat- 
^^  of  importance  that  the  proprietor  should  be  present  when  this  is 
^'ie,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  the  water  is  thrown  in  so  hurriedly 
f^^t  it  does  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  thus  the  roots  of  the  orange 
r^*^^  do  not  come  into  contact  with  it  and  are  consequently  either  longer 
^^  developing  or  else  dry  up  and  die.    On  planting  it  is  absolutely  nee- 
^^^ary  that  the  earth  round  the  roots  should  be  like  mud,  so  as  to  pre- 
Tk  ^^  any  cantretempSy  and  later  on,  when  the  time  for  irrigation  arrives, 
^he  whole  surface  is  watered  and  now  and  then  is  dug  up,  the  condition 
^  the  Roil  being  improved  little  by  little  by  fresh  tillage,  the  ground 
^'^Und  the  trees  being  kept  well  free  from  weeds.   The  soil  should  be  kept 
r[^flttciently  damp,  and  the  orchard  should  be  irrigated  at  least  twice  a 
^^nth  should  the  weather  be  dry.     There  are  some  who  plant  the 
^o^ng  trees  just  the  same  as  when  taken  from  the  nursery,  while  there 
r^^  others  who  lop  off  the  branches  and  cut  off  about  9  inches  of  the 
^J^  in  order  that  it  may  sooner  commence  budding ;  but  this  it  is  not 
*J*^ys  necessary  to  do.    If  on  rooting  up  the  young  trees  some  of  the 
rp^His  are  injured  and  have  to  be  cut  off,  if  there  are  many  some  of  the 
^^Dches  should  also  be  done  away  with,  there  being  an  intimate  rela- 
^^nship  between  the  roots  and  branches ;  hence  it  is  easy  to  under- 
^^nd  Uiat  if  on  transplanting  a  young  tree  the  roots  are  nearly  intact 
^*^TPe  is  scarcely  any  necessity  for  cutting  off  or  reducing  the  branches, 
!^Wle,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  portion  of  the  roots  has  to  be  cut  off,  the 
^^nches  should^be  proportionately  reduced. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  ORANGE  TREE.  ' 

The  orange,  the  same  as  all  other  fruit  trees,  may  be  submitted  to 
*^o  different  systems,  of  cultivation :   extensive  or  large  cultivation, 
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which  means  planting  the  trees  at  a  good  distance  from  each  other, 
^nd  availing  of  the  intermediate  soil  for  other  crops,  and  intense^  which 
is  the  cultivation  in  gardens,  where  the  trees  of  short  stems  are  planted 
close  to  each  other  aud  subjected  to  very  careful  operations  This  latter 
system  of  cultivation  is  more  costly  than  the  former,  but  the  results 
obtained  are  more  certain,  better,  and  more  abundant.  For  extensive 
cultivation,  plants  of  about  the  height  of  from  one  meter  fifty  centi- 
meters to  two  meters,  and  a  diameter  of  about  three  centimeters,  at  a 
distance  of  a  meter  from  the  surface,  are  selected,  and  if  only  a  single 
row  is  to  be  cultivated  there  is  no  need  to  trouble  about  how  the  trees 
are  planted.  Should  the  plantation  consist  of  various  rows  close  to- 
gether, either  the  threefold  system  is  adopted,  each  three  trees  forming 
an  equilateral  triangle,  or  else  that  called*  marco  real,  which  is  when 
each  four  trees  form  a  perfect  square.  Employing  the  first  system, 
more  trees  can  be  planted  per  hectare,  and  the  soil  can  be  tilled  in  three 
different  directions,  while  in  the  second  case  it  can  only  be  tilled  in 
two.  When  only  one  row  is  planted  the  trees  are  placed  at  a  distance 
•of  about  six  meters  from  each  other  if  the  soil  be  rich,  and  at  only  five 
meters  if  it  be  middling.  Should  intense  cultivation  be  adopted,  the 
trees  are  planted  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  five  meters  from  each 
•other.  In  many  parts  of  the  province  of  Valencia  the  marco  real  of  six 
meters  is  adopted,  276  trees  being  planted  per  hectare. 

CULTIVATION  OF   THE  ORANGE  TREE  DURING   THE  FIRST  YEARS. 

As  soon  as  the  transplanting  has  been  effected,  which  generally  occurs 
•during  February  and  March,  the  formation  of  a  garden  should  be  at- 
tended to  without  delay,  so  as  to  have  the  plants  in  a  productive  state. 
The  rule  observed  by  cultivators  in  this  country  is  so  notably  different 
as  to  confound  the  most  practical  gardener,  but  that  Whioh  has  been 
adopted  by  various  intelligent  cultivators,  and  which  has  obtained  the 
best  results,  is  the  following : 

First  year, — Ridges  are  formed  at  the  sides  of  the  rows  of  orange 
trees  at  about  the  distance  of  75  centimeters  from  the  trees.  In  the 
month  of  April  the  trees  are  each  manured  with  one  or  two  pounds  of 
guano,  or  else  with  stable  dung,  or  sewage,  at  the  distance  of  about 
50  centimeters  from  the  trunk,  to  which  a  trench  is  dug  aniund  it,  in 
which  the  manure  is  placed  and  afterwards  covered  over.  The  orange 
tree  thus  receives  the  irrigation  from  the  space  between  the  ridges,  the 
rest  of  the  earth  remaining  intact;  thus  the  trees  are  prevent^  from 
getting  dirty,  and  both  work  and  money  are  economized.  When  the 
season  for  irrigation  arrives  a  thorough  weeding  takes  place ;  thus  the 
soil  is  cleared  and  continues  clean.'  The  irrigation  is  contiDued  at  its 
proper  time,,  in  order  that  the  trees  may  not  suffer,  after  which  the  cor- 
responding weeding  is  effected. 

Second  year, — In  February,  previous  to  the  moving  of  the  trees,  two 
or  three  pounds  of  guano,  or  stable  dung,  is  given  to  each  tree  as  afore- 
said, but  placed  at  the  distance  of  75  centimeters  from  it,  or,  iu  oth^ 
words,  at  the  edge  of  the  ridges.  Later,  one  or  two  baskets  of  any 
kind  of  manure  are  distributed  around  each  tree ;  this  may  be  done  in 
April,  which  is  the  best  month  for  doing  it,  but  at  any  other  time  it 
may  also  be  eff'ected.  The  necessary  irrigation  and  weeding  most  be 
strictly  attended  to,  so  as  to  preserve  the  oransery  in  good  oonditaon, 
and  should  any  tree  bear  fruit,  this  should  be  plucked. 

Third  year, — In  this  year  the  young  roots  of  the  orange  trees  have 
reached  as  far  as  the  ridges  and  the  trees  commence  bearing  fruit. 
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wbicb  sliould  be  plncked  as  soon  as  saleable,  before  Cliristina^,  if  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  be  able  to  work  the  soil  iu  February.    There  are  some 
who  counsel  the  plucking  of  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  appears  on  the  trees, 
witbont  waiting  to  derive  pecuniary  adv^antage  from  it,  leaving  this 
for  the  following  year.    The  ridges  are  now  broken  down,  the  whole 
superficies  irrigated,  and  htrmigueros  are  made.    At  a  distance  of  a 
ineter  from  the  trunk  of  each  tree  small  holes  are  dug  with  a  spade, 
and  after  placing  two  or  three  pounds  of  guano  in  each  they  are  cov- 
ered up.    After  doing  this  the  hormigueros  are  spread  over  the  surface, 
the  soil  is  irrigated,  and  at  the  opportune  moment  the  ground  half  way 
between  the  trees  is  plowed,  great  care  being  taken  that  the  plow 
does  not  touch  the  roots;  the  earth  all  round  the  tree  must  be  well 
weeded    and  loosened  to  about  the  depth  of  two  inches.    Watering, 
plowing,  and  weeding  throughout  the  year. 

JFourth  year, — From  the  previous  year,  the  cultivation  to  be  given  to 
tlie  orange  tree  when  in  a  state  of  production  has  already  commenced. 
Tbetruit  is  plucked  as  soon  as  possible.    Hormigueros  are  not  made 
till*  year.    The  soil  is  dug  up  or  plowed  from  twice  to  four  times,  and 
is  manured.    The  principal  manure  employed  is  guano,  of  which  about 
til  irtysix  kilograms  per  hanegada  are  used.    But  should  stable  dung  be 
employed,  about  six  basketfuls  are  given  to  each  tree,  and  it  may  be 
n:^eiitioned  that  there  are  some  cultivators  who  use  more  manure  during 
tliese  first  years.    Pruning  the  orange  trees  is  now  commenced,  the  same 
bt^iDg  confined  to  a  cleaning,  and  this  should  be  effected  between  Feb- 
ruary and  May,  preferfnce  being  given  to  the  earlier  months  of  this 
Period.    This  is  hencefor^irard  repeated  every  year,  and,  in  order  that 
tile  wounds  occasioned  to  the  tree  may  be  of  easy  healing,  the  branches 
^*^  sboots  pruned  off  are  always  the  thinnest  or  most^  delicate.    Should 
tbe  trees  be  required  to  be  low  and  wide,  the  cultivator  limits  himself 
^o  checking  their  upward  growth  and  favoring  their  spreading. 

Ortain  intelligent  observers  maintain  that  it  does  not  in  any  way 
P^^judice  the  tree  to  lop  off*  all  the  lower  branches,  which  there  is  a  cer- 
^Hinty  that  if  allowed  to  grow  will  rest  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  they 
^^mmence  bearing  fruit,  thus  impeding  the  necessary  tillage.  With 
^fierence  to  the  remainder,  it  is  prudent  that  they  should  be  respected, 
.  ^Hd  even  -the  whole  of  them  lett  untouched  should  it  be  noted  that  the 
1^^  does  not  suffer  in  its  growth  from  an  excess  of  branches,  as  said 
^l^nches  will  later  on  distribute  themselves,  being  obliged  to  do  so  from 
^b€)  weight  of  the  fruit  on  them,  and  then  a  fitter  pruning  can  be  effected 
*^d  the  trees  left  in  the  condition  in  which  they  ought  to  be,  the  branches 
fi^^judidal  either  to  the  tree  or  its  development  being  easily  removed. 
j^6  want  of  attention  to  this  is  the  cause  of  various  pruners  finding 
^beir  trees  when  least  expected  with  fewer  branches  than  the  trunk  could 
^^urisb,  and  consequently  yielding  less  fruit  than  they  ought  to  do. 

Ihe  pruning  is  another  of  the  most  imi)ortant  operations  of  arbori- 
culture, and  very  important  in  the  cultivation  of  orange  trees,  for  the 
allowing  reasons,  which  it  has  for  object,  viz : 

. .  (1.)  To  give  the  tree  a  regular,  elegant,  and  graceful  form,  with  rela- 
^*On  to  the  spot  where  planted  and  the  space  occupied  by  It. 

(2.)  To  obtain  from  the  whole  of  the  principal  branches  a  series  of 
^^aller  secondary  ones,  bearing  floral  or  fruitfiil  buds. 
. .  (3.)  To  make  the  fruitage  more  equal  and  at  the  same  time  proi)or- 
^Onate  to  the  strength  of  the  tree,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  inter- 
mission. 

(4.)  To  augment  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  and  contribute  towards  the  same 
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being  m«re  savory,  on  account  of  its  juices  being  obtained  with  greater 
care  and  more  comi)letely. 

CULTIVATION    OF   THE    OBANGE    TREE   V7HEN   IN  FULL  PEODUCTIDN. 

As  has  been  seen,  little  by  little  many  modifications  have^beeu  intro- 
duced in  the  cultivation  of  this  tre«  as  it  goes  on  developing.    Wiiei^ 
the  tree  is  in  full  production  the  cultivation  is  as  follows :  If  the  orcban"; 
is  small,  hormigueros  are  made  one  year,  and  the  following  one  lu^ 
nure  is  employed ;   but  should  it  be  large,  hormigueros  are  made  i 
one-half  and  the  other  half  is  manured.    The  following  year  the  pa^ 
where  the  hormigueros  were  made  is  manured,  and  in  the  other  pa_. 
where  the  manuring  was  effected  hormigueros  are  made,  and  this  83:^- 
tem  is  successively  continued  alternately.     Should  the  froit  be 
at  Christmas,  the  soil  is  worked  in  February  and  March ;  but  sho 
the  fruit  not  be  sold  at  said  period,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  w  .^ 
till  it  is  plucked  and  then  woi'k  the  soil  when  possible.    As  soon  as  ^1 
tree  is  bare  of  fruit,  the  pruner  commences  his  work,  the  best  time  ^t 
this  being  the  end  of  February  and  during  the  whole  of  March.    -A. 
dry  branches  are  cut  off,  as  are  also  all  rickety  shoots  and  the  croolco 
branches  which  cross  one  another,  and  some  of  those  from  the  cen'tiiei 
when  there  are  many  close  together;  in  short,  all  those  branches  tbai 
are  calculated  to  prejudice  the  tree.    The  orange  trees  must  have  so  IB 
cient  space  between  each  to  allow  of  good  ventilation,  and  they  must:  he 
properly  protected  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  abrupt  changes  of  tem- 
perature and  at  the  same  time  give  the  full  quantity  of  fruit  they  oa^bt 
to  yield.    An  excess  of  wood  is  prejudicial  to  the  luxuriance  of  thetrees, 
as  likewise  to  tbeir  production,  for  which  reason  cultivators  endeavor 
by  pruning  to  widen  the  scroun  of  the  tree,  and  check  its  growth  io 
height.    In  September,  before  the  trees  begin  to  bud,  they  should  M 
be  well  examined  to  remove  all  the  young  twigs  that  may  have  formeJ, 
only  leaving  such  buds  as  are  well  placed  for  forming  branches  io  tiie 
empty  spaces  there  may  be.    This  custom  is  very  much  neglected,  fiw 
which  reason  trees  are  very  frequently  seen  with  twigs  which  have  ren- 
dered useless  the  principal  branches,  thus  disarranging  the  good  order 
these  should  have  in  their  proper  distribution.    One  thing  the  pruiier 
of  orange  trees  must  bear  in  mind  is  the  following,  viz,  that  the  braDches 
of  these  trees  bear  a  heavy  fruit,  which  makes  them  incline  to  eitlier 
side ;  but  there  are  some  who  do  not  take  this  into  account  and  pnutf 
some  of  the  branches  that  ought  not  to  be  touched,  only  fixing  tbeir 
attention  on  the  place  they  occupied  at  the  time  of  pruning,  which*** 
different  to  that  where  they  previously  were.    Those  who  are  not  parti- 
sans of  low  trees,  like  the  cultivators  here,  allow  the  orange  trew  ^ 
greater  development  and  do  not  punish  them  so  much  in  the  prooio^' 

As  soon  as  the  pruning  is  finished  the  working  of  the  soil  is  000- 
menced.  This  is  watered  and  dug  up,  and  hormigueros  made  where 
they  correspond,  which  last  work  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  otbtf' 
wise  the  farmer  will  spend  both  time  and  money  uselessly.  The  tor*** 
gueros  give  very  good  results  in  strong  and  damp  soils,  but  they  ^ 
of  little  use  in  those  that  are  sandy  and  dry.  A  sufficient  qoantit^ 
combustible  should  be  employed  and  the  earth  so  burned  as  to  be  p^^*^ 
too  much  nor  too  little  so,  but  at  the  same  time  be  blackish.  This  op^ 
ation  must  be  effected  slowly  and  with  great  care.  Io  the  oicbs'^^ 
where  guano  is  employed,  which  is  thrown  round  about  the  trankj^ 
hormigueros  are  made  in  the  parts  where  said  manure  haa  not  been  Q^ 
so  that  the  same  may  benefit  thereby. 
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lu  the  orchards  manured  with  stable  dung,  which  manare  cultivate 
ora  are  accustomed  to  throw  down  in  every  row  between  each  orange 
tree,  the  hormigueros  are  made  in  the  clear  spots  tliat  have  not  been 
manored.    The  pare  of  the  orangery  that  is  manured  is  worked  as  fol- 
lows :  Some  farmers  irrigate  the  ground  and  when  the  proper  season 
arrives  throw  down  the  manure,  digging  up  the  soil  with  a  spade  to  the 
depth  of  25  to  30  millimeters  in  the  clear  spots,  and  only  2  or  3  inches 
deep  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trees.    As  this  is  being  done,  men  go  behind 
aucl  level  the  surface  with  a  species  of  narrow  hoe,  in  order  that  the 
earth  may  be  more  united  and  better  preserve  its  seasoning.    Other 
cultivatorscommence  by  making  a  string  of  ridges  from  one  to  the  other 
side  of  each  row  of  orange  trees  at  the  distance  of  the  extremity  of  the 
bi'anches,  and  when  this  is  done  they  throw  down  the  manure,  which, 
if  in  small  quantity,  is  spread  from  the  outside  towards  the  trunk,  or,  if 
in  large  quantity,  all  over  the  space  between  the  ridges.    As  soon  as 
the  manure  is  properly  distributed  the  ground  is  irrigated,  care  being 
taken  that  the  water  enter  gradually  and  equally,  so  as  not  to  wash  or 
t^-arry  away  the  manure,  but  let  it  remain  where  put.    At  the  proper 
season  the  earth  is  burned  over,  and  all  thus  mixed  together.    This  lat- 
ter system  is  preferable  to  the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  water  commences 
to  dissolve  the  soluble  portion  of  the  manure,  which  thus  at  once  pene- 
trates the  soil,  and,  the  insoluble  part  being  well  soaked,  is  better 
naixed  afterwards  with  the  earth. 

With  reference  to  the  first  system,  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
manure  is  spread  over  spots  not  yet  properly  seasoned,  and  in  this  case 
the  surface  manure  or  that  at  a  small  distance  from  the  superficies  is 
destroyed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  a  loss  which  is  avoided  by  employing 
^e  second  method. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  month  or  month  and  a  half,  should  it  not  have 
^ined,  and  the  weather  continue  fine,  the  orangery  is  again  irrigated. 
-Aiter  watering  at  the  proper  season,  two  plowiugs  are  given  to  the 
*oil  between  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  one  tree  and  another, 
^r©  being  taken  that  the  plow  does  not  touch  or  injure  the  branches, 
*Jid  a  good  weeding  is  given  to  the  ground  round  the  trunk  and  under 
^h^  branches.  There  are  some  orangeries  where  the  plow  cannot  be 
^8ed  on  account  of  the  trees  being  so  thickly  planted,  the  branches  of 
?^e  tree  almost  touching  those  of  its  neighbor.  In  these  cases  the  soil 
^s  slightly  dug  up  with  a  spade.  This  cultivation  is  continued  through- 
^t  the  year  till  the  month  of  October,  when  the  orange  (fruit)  begins 
^^  turn  yellow,  and  then  the  plowing  work  is  suppressed  by  many,  who 
^^ly  keep  on  weeding  to  keep  the  surface  clean.  At  this  period  of  the 
y^T  great  care  should  be  taken  of  the  capillary  roots,  which  if  cut,  the 
^^  suffers  and  the  fruit  falls  off. 

The  person  who  has  to  direct  the  cultivation  of  an  orangery  must 
always  be  on  the  watch,  both  as  regards  the  weather  and  the  state  of 
^soning  of  the  soil.  Should  the  earth  be  sufficiently  moist,  and  there 
^  signs  of  wet  weather,  or  it  be  thought  that  the  ground  can  pass 
^me  time  longer  without  irrigating,  this  is  not  efG^cted,  and  thus  the 
^^tivator  economizes  the  cost  of  the  labor  necessarily  attendant  after 
^^  irrigation.  Should  the  weather  be  cold  the  orchard  is  irrigated 
'f  possible,  and  thus  the  trees  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  it.  Should  a 
P^od  of  dry  weather  be  followed  by  a  lowering  of  the  temperature  at 
the  time  when  the  orange  trees  are  not  fully  seasoned,  the  fruit  is  likely 
^  get  frozen,  and,  to  however  little  an  extent  this  may  occur,  the  orange 
^^  useless  for  shipment.  It  is  always  advisable  for  the  proprietor  of  an 
^l^ngeiy  to  have  the  irrigation  done  by  a  person  that  thoroughly  under- 
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stands  it,  so  that  the  water  may  only  enter  the  field  with  the  required 
current,  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  the  surface  soil  being  swept  away, 
as  also  to  avoid  the  formation  of  any  pools,  especially  about  the  foot  of 
the  orange  trees  or  in  close  vicinity  to  them,  the  same  being  exceedingly 
prejudicial.  According  to  the  opinion  of  many  experienced  cultivators 
the  orchards  about  Valencia  may  pass  from  four  to  five  weeks  during 
the  summer  season  without  being  irrigated,  but  this  should  n  ot  be  de 
layed  longer,  as  it  would  only  redound  to  the  detriment  of  the  fruity 
which  would  not  thrive  as  it  should  do.  In  the  winter  the  gardens  can 
be  well  left  for  eight  or  nine  weeks  without  irrigating. 

Water  is  so  scarce  in  some  parts  in  summer  that  frequently  tTVO 
mouths  or  even  more  pass  without  it  being  possible  to  irrigate  the 
orangery,  in  which  case  the  orange  trees  suffer  a  great  deal  and  the 
fruit  is  small,  thus  causing  a  loss  of  importance  to  the  grower.  By  giv- 
ing a  much  deeper  tillage  the  evil  is  in  great  part  avoided,  but  exceed- 
ing care  must  be  taken  not  to  out  any  of  the  roots,  or  should  such  occur 
that  it  should  not  be  to  the  extent  of  causing  the  trees  to  suffer  there 
from,  for  which  reason  it  is  best  to  perform  the  tillage  gradually  and  by 
piecemeal.  There  are  some  plantations  so  exceedingly  superficial  as 
not  to  admit  of  deep  tillage ;  thus  the  seasoning  only  produces  effects 
of  short  duration,  and  when*  it  rains  said  plantations  scarcely  benefit 
from  the  nutritive  elements  washed  down  and  deposited  by  the  rains  on 
the  surface,  for  as  soon  as  the  sun  shines  the  greater  portion  are  rapidly 
evaporated,  having  penetrated  but  such  a  short  depth  into  the  soil. 
These  do  not  admit  of  any  improvement ;  but  it  must  be  borne  well  in 
mind  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  earth  turned  over  on  planting, 
the  tree  to  be  cultivated  has  more  nutritive  elements,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  requires  less  w  ater  for  thriving. 

Although  all  the  trees  of  this  species  greatly  love  water,  so  much  so 
that  without  it  they  cannot  live,  still  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
let  them  have  too  much,  as,  unless  graduated  with  the  greatest  rigor^ 
it  does  them  harm ;  consequently  it  ha«  to  be  arranged  according  to 
the  season  and  the  position  and  quality  of  the  earth,  so  that,  on  an 
average,  and  reckoning  on  soil  suitable  for  the  vegetation  of  these 
trees,  it  wiM  be  sufficient  to  irrigate  the  gardens  once  in  every  twenty 
days  in  summer,  and  suspend  it  during  the  autumn  and  winter/   Should 
the  earth  be  at  all  compact  it  is  only  irrigated  occasionally,  but  should 
it  be  loose  it  requires  it  oftener.    In  general,  the  degree  of  watering 
given  to  the  soil  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  leaves  smooth  and 
straight,  without  being  twisted  ;  should  the  irrigation  be  carried  beyond 
prudent  limits  it  is  detrimental  to  the  tree ;  and  it  may  be  easily  known 
when  the  waterings  are  too  frequent  or  exceed  the  necessities  of  the 
tree,  as  the  leaves  commence  turning  yellow. 

HORMIGUEROS.  ^ 

All  cultivators  are  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  the  hormigueras  give 
excellent  results  iikthe  cultivation  of  the  orange  tree  in  this  zone.  The 
orange  tree  itself  shows  by  its  wider  and  deeper  colored  leaf  how  much 
it  benefits  from  the  hormigueros,  and  there  are  many  who  believe  they 
contribute  in  giving  consistence  to  the  fruit.  For  the  preceding  reascHi 
the  owners  of  vineyards  preserve  the  cuttings  of  their  vines,  preferring 
the  ashes  of  these  to  those  of  other  vegetables.  By  these  means  the 
physical  properties  of  the  earth  are  greatly  and  favorably  improved,  asd 
in  addition  to  the  seeds  and  roots  of  weeds  being  destroyed^  so  are  also 
various  insects  and  their  grubs,  besides  which  a  qoantity  of  TegetaUa 
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>tained,  the  use  of  which  has  always  been  greatly  recommeDded^ 
gst  other  elements  the  earth  receives  a  quantity  of  i>otash,  which 
^t  imi)ortance  to  plants.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding,  the 
>f  hormigueroB  is  not  suitable  for  all  classes  of  soils,  but  it  is  to 
rred  for  tiiose  which  are  argillaceous,  and  the  result  will  be  much 
ith  those  which  are  red  and  humid. 

3plication  of  hormig^ieroa  to  light,  sandy  soils,  which  are  nat- 
brid  and  poor  in  organic  substances,  always  produces  fatal  re- 
nt, nevertheless,  there  is  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  for 
oils  may  be  improved  by  the  use  of  hormigueroB^  when  done 
idence,  as  by  the  action  of  combustion  a  i>ortion  of  the  chalk  is 
d  into  quicklime,  and  the  same  result  is  obtained  as  if  the  earth 
n  calcined,  but  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  that  the  manure 
)e  applied  previous  to  the  hormigueroBj  which  is  the  method 
in  various  parts  of  this  country. 

MANUBES. 

oanure  is  largely  employed,  as  by  the  use  of  it  the  development 
ange  trees  is  advanced,  and  they  give  a  larger  yield.  Its  us& 
cellent  results  in  the  young  gardens  where  the  trees  are  weakly,. 
he  orangeries,  where  the  ground  is  in  itself  rich,  it  contributes 
the  fruit  being  swollen  or  blown.  The  quantity  of  guano  em- 
raries  according  to  the  state  of  the  orchard.  In  general,  a  bag 
ng  from  60  to  70  kilograms  is  used  per  fanega,  but  there  are 
Itivators  who  use  double  this  quantity.  The  number  of  trees^ 
per  hanegada  varying  so  much,  some  growers  have  adopted  the 
utting  about  4^  kilograms  to  each  tree  5  thus  the  manure  of  each 
out  5  or  6  reals.  If  the  guano  is  thrown  down  dry,  small  trenches- 
round  about  each  tree,  in  which  the  guano  is  placed  ^nd  after- 
>vered  over,  but  should  there  be  a  good  supply  of  water  at  hand,. 
10  is  sti*ewn  over  the  earth  under  and  round  about  the  tree,  and 
len  is  immediately  irrigated. 

imposition  of  the  principal  guanos  may  be,  on  an  average,  rep- 
as  follows : 


Guano. 

Ammonia. 

Pho8pbate«. 

Asoe. 

Xitratos. 

tndfl  ................................... 

17  to  18 
7  to    8 
5  to    8 
2  to    3 

24  to  26 
30  to  32 
37  to  40 
44  to  46 
78  to  85 

15  to  16 

8  to  10 

6  to    8 

6  to    8 

0. 3  to  1.  ^ 

Per  cent. 

4. 70v 

ads     ......    r-,--T r»-»-T--T»»- 

4.70- 

6 

6 

nds  fPacific) 

3.5 

be  seen  from  the  preceding  there  are  some  guanos  which  are 
I  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  contain  but  little  ammonia,  whilst  in. 
le  ammonia  predominates,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  much  less. 
3  found  in  but  very  limited  quantity,  and  in  some  guanos  there 
aces  of  it,  as  happens  with  the  guano  from  the  Lobos  Islands. 
El  is  also  met  with,  but  in  small  quantity. 
'ganic  substances  are  of  easy  decomposition,  and  cause  the  for- 
•f  carbolic  acid,  which,  decomposing  the  silica  of  potash  in  the 
rates  both  the  silica  and  the  potash.  Should  the  soil  be  poor 
1  and  magnesia,  it  soon  becomes  barren,  although  the  quantity 
I  may  be  increased.  This  should  be  well  borne  in  mind  in  the 
on  of  orange  trees,  rice,  and  sugar-cane. 
I  cannot  by  any  means  replace  good  stable  manure,  but  it  is  one 
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of  itB  best  complemeDts,  its  action  beiu|^  immediate,  due  to  the  great 
solubility  of  its  principal  fertilizing  elements.  Owing  to  the  preceding, 
the  action  of  guano  is  of  but  short  duration,  and  unless  alternated  with 
other  manures,  such  as  vegetable  ashes,  phosphates,  stable  dung,  &c., 
the  soil  soon  becomes  exhausted.  It  is  a  very  good  custom  to  mix  the 
guano  with  stable  manure,  as,  in  addition  to  economy,  and  the  facility 
and  equality  with  which  it  can  be  spread  in  this  manner,  the  results 
obtained  are  more  beneficial,  because,  without  lessening  its  efficacy,  it 
neither  burns  nor  destroys  the  young  plants,  although  these  might  come 
in  contact  with  it.  By  means  of  practical  trials  it  has  been  found  out 
that  10,000  or  14,000  kilograms  of  stable  dung  mixed  with  150  or  200 
kilograms  of  guano  produce  much  more  satisfactory  results  than  30,000 
or  40,000  kilograms  of  stable  dung  used  alone,  and  that  the  earth  after- 
wards remains  in  a  better  condition  for  later  culture.  It  has  been 
proved  that  a  ton  of  guano  (1,000  kilograms)  is  equalin  fertilizing  effects 
to  33^  tons  of  stable  manure,  to  21  tons  of  horse  dung,  to  33 J  of  cow 
dung,  and  to  14^  tons  of  human  excrement  mixed* 

One  of  the  most  perfect  known  mauures  is  human  excrement.     In  this 
is  found  all  the  elements  required  by  vegetables,  and  in  such  a  state 
that  their  assimilation  takes  place  with  rapidity,  their  effects  being 
equal.    Fecal  matters  are  required  as  much  for  strong  as  for  light  soils, 
but  nevertheless  a  distinction  should  be  made,  viz,  when  the  excrement 
is  in  a  desiccated  state  it  is  applied  to  argillaceous  soils,  and  when  fresh 
the  preference  is  given  to  light  ones.    The  fecal  matters  are  very  ener- 
getic, and  their  action  on  the  vegetation  is  rapid,  brisk,  and  of  short 
duration,  but  whilst  contributing  powerfully  to  the  first  development  of 
the  plants,  they  weaken  the  strength  of  them  during  their  latter  i)eriod. 
In  short,  it  is  a  manure  which  quickly  gives  what  it  has  to  give,  leaving 
little  or  nothing  behind  it.    That  human  excrement  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  manures  is  proved  by  its  composition.    According  to  Boussin- 
gault,  100  kilograms  of  human  excrement  in  an  ordinary  condition  con- 
tain 75  kilograms  of  water  and  24.90  kilograms  of  dry  matters,  the  prin- 
cipal elements  being : 

Oxygen,  hydi»gen,  and  carbon 20.10 

Azoe 0.40 

Phosphoric  acid 0.20 

Potash  and  soda ,. 1.50 

Lime  and  magnesia 0.70 

Silica  and  other  substances 2.00 

On  evaporation  of  the  water,  an  inert  matter  of  which  it  is  despoiled 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  considering  only  the  dry  matter  contained  in 
it,  its  composition  is  as  follows : 

Organic  matter  per  100  kilograms 80.14 

Mineral  matter  per  100  kilograms 19.^ 

Lost .' 0.01 

The  organic  matter  contains  78.66  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen, and 
1 .48  azoe.  The  mineral  matter  contains  0.82  phosphoric  acid,  11.00  alka- 
line salts,  potash,  soda,  and  lime,  and  8.04  of  silica  and  loss.  In  short, 
all  the  substances  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  vegetables ;  above 
all,  the  azoes,  soluble  phosphates,  and  alkalies,  especially  potash. 

According  to  the  experiences  of  Hermsbtael  and  Schabler,  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  soil  without  manuring  of  any  description  can  produce 
the  seed  3  times,  but  if  manured  with  vegetable  manure,  5  times,  and  if 
manured  with  common  stable  manure,  7  times,  and  if  manured  with 
pigeon  dung,  9  times,  and  if  manured  with  horse  dang,  10  times,  and  if 
manured  with  human  urine,  12  times,  and  if  manured  with  solid  excre- 
ment, 14  times. 
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The  employment  of  manares  is  indispensable  for  activating  the  devel- 
opment of  the  orange  tree  and  maintaining  ite  fertility.  Without  them 
ite  growth  wonld  be  slow,  and  it  would  soon  be  loaded  with  fruit  of 
small  size,  which  would  exhaust  the  tree  by  reiison  of  its  abundance, 
and  cause  it  to  succumb  long  before  giving  its  maximum  produce. 

The  orange  tree  requires  to  be  manured  at  two  periods  of  its  existence : 
During  its  first  development  it  should  receive  it  in  abundance  so  as  to 
activate  as  tnuch  as  possible  the  formation  of  its  branches  and  at  the 
same  time  obtain  its  maximum  production.  Afterwards,  during  the 
remainder  of  its  existence,  only  the  necessary  quantity  for  its  proper 
preservation  and  nourishment  should  be  given  it,  its  state  of  vegetation 
indicating  the  frequency  with  which  it  should  be  manured  and  the  quan- 
tity to  be  given  it.  In  the  first  period  of  vegetation  of  the  orange  trees 
inaonresof  rapid  decomposition  should  be  employed,  so  that  they  may 
immediately  proportion  to  the  roots,  and  in  abundance,  the  nutritive 
elements  required  by  them.  Such  manures  are  the  following,  viz,  well- 
prepared  dungs,  pigeon  manure,  the  skins  and  refuse  of  oily  seeds, 
^ano,  desiccated  blood,  and  fecal  matters.  In  the  second  period  the 
naannres  of  slower  decomposition  should  have  the  preference,  and  these 
w^  horn  raspings  or  scrapings,  crushed  bones,  old  woolen  rags,  horse 
hair,  and  the  hair,  tendons,  and  waste  of  tanning  factories.  The  ^'ect  of 
these  last  manures  endures  for  from  five  to  eight  years.  Both  classes 
of  manure  are  distributeil  over  the  surface  soil  supi)osed  to  have  roots 
underneath,  and  particularly  over  the  parts  reached  by  the  radical  ex- 
tremities, which  is  to  say  within  the  circumference  covered  by  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  These  manures  are  buried  in  the  soil,  about  the 
end  of  October,  at  a  depth  of  from  25  to  30  centimeters.  Liquid  manures 
i^also  sometimes  employed,  such  as  fecal  matters,  skins,  and  refuse 
of  oily  seeds,  and  guano,  the  whole  mixed  together  with  a  sutticient 
Quantity  of  water,  but  the  eflPect  produced  is  inimediate  and  of  short 
duration.  These  should  not  be  made  use  of  except  during  the  heat  of 
the  summer  and  at  the  moment  when  the  vegetation  is  most  active,  for 
ii"  applied  during  the  winter  they  might  lead  to  the  putrefaction  of  the 
f^oots.  In  general,  they  are  not  resorted  to  except  for  such  trees  as 
appear  languid  and  seem  diseased,  and  a  trench  of  about  the  depth  of 
^  centimeters  is  dug  around  the  spot  where  this  liquid  manure  is  to 
^  placed,  which  is  afterwards  covered  over.  In  order  that  the  earth 
*^ay  be  fertile,  it  should  contain  all  the  necessary  elements  required  for 
[Obtaining  the  proper  develoi)inent  of  the  plant  that  has  to  be  cultivated 
^  it,  and  these  must  be  in  a  perfect  state  of  assimilation,  but  compost 
^Ud  vegetable  and  animal  remains  that  may  be  added  to  the  earth  in 
'■he  shape  of  manures  do  not  return  to  it  the  principles  lost  by  it  yearly 
•^ith  the  crops  raised;  and  Liebig,  seeing  that  in  all  countries  the  agri- 
-Ultural  production  was  diminishing,  commenced  a  series  of  studies  to 
^Bcertain  the  cause  thereof,  the  result  being  such  as  to  clearly  demon- 
strate what  was  taking  place.  He  found  out  that  all  plants  required  to 
^^milate  a  greater  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  than  that  contained  in 
impost,  and  consequently  proposed  the  employment  of  bones  and  nat- 
^Jtd  phosphates,  as  also  mineral  phosphates,  coprolites,  &c.  Hence  the 
^^cessity  of  mixing  or  alternating  complete  with  incomplete  manures, 
•o  that  the  earth  may  always  retain  its  fertilizing  properties. 

The  method  for  calculating  the  substances  which  in  the  shape  of 
KUftnare  should  be  given  to  the  soil  as  a  necessity,  after  the  collection  of 
'^di  crop, is  as  follows: 

Ist.  The  cultivator  should  avail  of  all  the  vegetable  manure  obtainable 
torn  the  refuse  of  each  crop,  to  which  should  only  be  added  the  fixed 
^^indplesof  the  firuit^the  nitrogen  required  by  it  being  supplied  by  the 
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ammonia  in  the  air,  a8  also  that  remaining  on  the  surface 
washed  there  by  the  rains.  To  ascertain,  in  this  case,  the  quantit^t  . 
natritive  principles  required  to  be  incorporated  with  the  soil,  the  prol 
able  average  weight  of  the  fruit  to  be  produced  each  year  should  I 
calculated,  having  ascertained  which,  and  taking  into  account  the  weigl 
of  ashes,  this  problem  is  easily  solved.  Knowing  the  weight  of  the  ashi 
of  100  parts  of  the  fruit,  a  proportion  is  established  which  will  give  tl 
required  result. 

2d.  Should  the  cultivator  not  wish  to  avail  of  the  vegetable  refuse 
each  crop,  he  should  add,  first,  the  fixed  principles  of  the  fruit,  a^ 
secondly,  the  fixed  principles  of  the  branches  and  leaves.    An  am^ 
gous  calculation  to  the  preceding  will  give  the  sum  of  nutritive  princip^ 
to  be  added  to  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  manures. 

3d.  The  case  where  the  cultivator  only  utilizes  a  portion  of  the  v^ 
»able  refuse.  Knowing  the  total  quantity  of  leaf  and  branches  obtak^ 
with  each  crop,  by  difference  may  be  ascertained  the  quantity  of  ] 
And  vegetable  refuse  that  is  not  returned  to  the  soil,  and  with  this  diL^ 
may  also  be  calculated  the  nutritive  principles  that  should  be  adn^  i^ 
tered,  which  will  be : 

Ist.  The  fixed  principles  of  the  fruit. 

2d.  The  fixed  principles  of  that  part  of  the  leaves  and  branches  that 
are  not  utilized  as  manure. 

3d.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  leaves  and  bTHncbw 
which  is  not  availed  of  for  manure. 

The  study  of  the  orange  tree  has  determined  by  analysis  that  its  ashes 
give  the  following  results  per  cent.,  viz : 


CampoHtion  of  the  ashes  of  the  fruit. 
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Composition  of  the  trunks  branches^  and  leaves. 


Constituents. 
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ofasige  trees  analyzed  were  from  Alcira  (Valencia);  some  manured 
Dinpost  and  others  with  mineral  manure.  The  proportional  dif- 
5  noted  between  the  assimilative  nutritive  princii>le8  is  not  to  be 
red  at,  for,  as  has  been  observed,  this  varies  with  the  same  plant 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  manure  employed. 

DISEASES  OF*THE  ORANGE  TREE. 

development  of  disease  in  the  orange  trees  is  greatly  contributed 
itmospherical  phenomena,  various  insects,  and  parasitical  plants, 
►  the  neglect  or  limited  knowledge  of  the  cultivators, 
effects  of  cold,  snow,  humidity,  dews,  frosts,  hail,  wind,  burning 
hlorosis  or  yellowing  of  the  leaves,  and  withering  are  as  follows : 
'. — This  commences  by  destroying  the  tender  shoots  of  the  trees, 
id  by  the  drying  up  of  the  blossom,  after  which  takes  place  the 
Anizatlon  of  the  fruit  and  afterwards  that  of  the  leaves,  branches, 
and  finally  roots.  Crevices  open  in  the  branches,  which  bend 
rn  black,  the  leaves  wrinkW,  roll  up,  and  die ;  the  flowers  become 
ned  and  disorganized ;  the  fruit  loses  its  brilliancy,  dissipates  its 
IS  principles,  loses  its  juice  and  becomes  bitter,  falls  off  the  tree 
ts,  or  if  the  cold  has  not  been  very  intense  the  fruit  is  half  frozen 
mains  on  the  tree  till  the  following  spring. 
p. — ^This  injures  the  trees,  both  from  cold  and  its  weight.  Should 
)rm  be  heavy  and  the  fall  great,  this  bears  down  the  branches  and 
ly  cases  breaks  some.  As  regards  the  cold  occasioned  by  it,  this 
lot  always  do  harm,  but  when  it  does  do  so  it  is  very  frequently 
ed  to  the  young  shoots.  Should  the  weather  be  fine  both  before 
ter  a  snow-storm,  the  cold  water  produced  on  thawing,  proiiuces 
5cts  on  the  young  branches,  for  which  reason  no  time  should  be 

shaking  all  the  snow  off  them  before  nightfall,  for  should  it  be 
ised  on  them,  the  harm  occasioned  would  be  of  much  greater  im- 
ice.  The  system  of  placing  heaps  of  damp  straw  at  fixed  dis- 
between  the  trees,  so  that  on  setting  said  heaps  on  fire  in  order 
iin  a  smoke  between  the  sun's  rays  and  the  trees  has  produced  a 
ficent  result.  If  after  snowing  the  weather  continues  threatening, 
•e  be  heavy  clouds  floating  about,  neither  the  trees  nor  the  fruit 
ffer  any  harm,  although  the  thermometer  might  be  below  zero. 
lidityj  dews,  and  fro8t.^  An  excess  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere 
:  the  fecundation  of  the  blossom  generally  produces  bad  results, 
lily  in  such  places  where  the  ventilation  is  limited,  should  the 
rature  at  night  decline  to  any  extent.  Frost  with  an  east  wind 
ms  a  deal  of  harm,  but  should  the  wind  be  from  the  north  it  is 

bad.  Little  that  is  economical  can  be  availed  of  in  large  or- 
I,  but  in  reduced  ones  the  harm  is  lightened  at  small  cost  by  avail- 
certain  materials  for  shelter,  of  little  value,  which  in  certain  dis- 
ire  plentiful. 

'. — ^This  causes  a  deal  of  damage  to  the  fruit.  Should  the  storm 
short  duration  and  the  wounds  occasioned  by  it  be  of  slight 
dity,  these  will  soon  heal  up  and  everything  continue  well,  but 
I  black  stains  will  remain  which  reduce  the  value  of  the  fruit. 
1  the  storm  be  heavy,  it  completely  destroys  the  orange,  which 
f  enters  into  a  state  of  putrefaction. 

&— lliis  exercises  its  influence  on  the  orange  trees  in  two  differ- 
rys,  viz,  by  its  force  and  by  its  temperature,  the  injury  caused  be- 
satier  or  less  according  to  the  position  in  which  the  orchards  may 
rorth,  northwest,  and  west-northwest  winds  are  the  most  danger- 
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t)U8  In  certain  places  on  account  of  their  temperature,  for  as  a  rule  they 
tiry  up  the  extremes  of  the  branches  exposed  to  their  influence,  besides 
Vhieh  the  shoots  of  certain  species  become  unsound.  Those  that  cause 
•most  harm  in  the  south  of  Europe,  by  reason  of  their  impetuosity,  are 
the  south,  south-southwest,  and  south  southeast,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  valleys.  All  these  winds  come  with  puffs  of  extraordinary 
=strenp:th,  and  destroy  the  brancbfes  unable  to  resist  them.  The  only 
rem^y  in  these  important  occasions  is  to  cutoff  everything  that  has 
Ib^jn  destroyed  and  dried  up.  With  the  object  of  partially  avoiding 
these  misfortunes,  the  custom  of  producing  trees  of  shortened  growth 
has  of  late  years  vastly  extended. 

The  burning  and  rust, — The  disease  know  as  burning  is  due  in  great 
part  to  the  too  abundant  dews  that  fall  here,  which  are  evaporated  with 
an  excessive  rapidity  by  a  burning  sun.  To  the  same  cause  may  be 
traced  the  disease  vulgarly  called  "rust,"  or  a  class  of  mildew  on  the 
leaves  of  the  orange  trees.  This  manifests  itself  on  the  fruit  by  a  red 
stain,  which,  as  it  increases,  becomes  much  darker  and  finishes  by  dis- 
organizing the  pulp  and  rotting  the  fruit.  The  cleaning  and  pruning 
of  the  trees  is  the  best  known  method  against  this  evil. 

Chlorosis. — The  chlorosis  or  yellowing  of  the  leaves,  and  also  the 
withering,  are  generally  attributed  either  to  the  superabundance  of  hu- 
midity in  the  soil,  to  an  excessive  quantity  of  branches  having  but  little 
ventilation,  to  the  want  of  iron  in  the  earth,  to  a  species  of  torpor  m 
the  absorption  of  the  mineral  matters  existing  in  them,  and  to  the  alter- 
ation of  the  roots,  if  old.  The  remedy  to  be  employed  to  combat  this 
evil  is  distinct  according  to  the  cause  by  which  itis  produced. 

INSECTS. 

These  attack  the  roots,  trunks,  blossoms,  and  fruit,  consequently  they 
are  organical  beings  most  pernicious  to  the  trees,  frequently  causing 
exceeding  harm  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  multiplication.  Of 
this  numerous  class  of  insects,  the  only  descriptions  which  up  to  date 
have  proved  enemies  to  orange  trees,  lemon  trees,  and  others  of  the 
Aurandacea  family,  which  are  cultivated  here,  are  the  coleopteral,  hem- 
ipteral,  and  dipteral. 

CoUopteraL — This  description  contains  more  than  fifty  thousand  spe- 
cies, and  only  one  is  injurious  to  the  orange  tree,  the  same  being  calle<l 
Othiorhynchus  meridionalis.  This  devours  the  leaves  and  tender  shoots 
of  the  orange  tree,  and  is  a  class  of  beetle  or  winged  insect.  The 
young  insect  is  sufficiently  perceptible,  being  about  a  centimeter  long, 
of  reddish-black  color,  and  with  grooves  on  the  elytron.  During  the 
daytime  it  hides  itself  in  the  earth,  where  it  should  be  hunted  and  de- 
stroyed, and  at  night  it  climbs  the  trunks,  crawling  up  to  the  extreme 
height  of  the  trees  in  search  of  the  young  leaves  and  tender  shoots, 
which  it  devours.  In  general,  it  is  not  one  of  the  most  terrible  enemies, 
on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  found  out  at  the  foot  of 
the  trees  and  exterminati^d. 

H&inipteraL — Of  this  numerous  family  there  are  six  which  are  enemies 
of  the  orange  tree,  namely.  Aphis  auranti,  Chermes  hesperidumy  Chermet 
olecdj  Chermes  aurantii,  Cherfues  coccineiiSj  Coccus  citri. 

Aphis  auranti, — A  kind  of  small  vine-grub  of  green  color  varied  by 
black,  and  with  long  feelers,  and  small  green  horns  black  at  their  points. 
It  is  generally  seen  in  the  orange  trees  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
when  the  trees  commence  to  bud  it  usually  fixes  at  the  eztsnemitiee  of 
the  young  shoots  a  quantity  of  black  pnceron,  which  oooasions  a  y^ 
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1  of  damage  to  them,  inasmach  as  by  reason  of  rendering  them  use- 
I,  their  growth  is  greatly  retarded.  By  applying  snlphur  to  the 
ots  with  great  promptness  the  evil  is  soon  and  perfectly  overcome. 
'hermes  hesperidum, — This  gall-insect,  called  by  gardeners  the  louse 
:he  orange  tree,  is  not  confined  to  the  same,  being  also  found  on 
er  trees,  such  as  the  laurel,  myrtle,  pomegranate,  and  others.  It  is 
nd  in  the  shape  of  an  oval  body  nearly  hemispherical,  of  brown 
)r,  somewhat  lucent.  It  prefers  the  under  part  of  the  leaves,  but  is 
luently  found  on  top  of  them  in  a  line  along  the  center  nerve  or 
Ik,  being  met  in  greater  number  on  the  young  branches,  and  when 
nerous  they  occasion  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  sap,  which  ex- 
ists the  trees  already  languid  from  any  other  cause.  Fumigations  of 
phur  or  tobacco  are  not  at  all  efficacious  with  these  insects ;  the  only 
e  means  for  diminishing  the  quantity  of  kermes  consists  in  simply  clean- 
[the  plantB  with  a  brush  or  horse-hair  glove,  for  once  that  the  insects  are 
>arated  from  the  branches  or  leaves,  they  do  not  climb  up  again,  and 
)rtly  die.  In  the  orchards  carelessly  cultivated,  as  also  the  spots 
ring  but  little  ventilation  in  which  the  orange  trees  are  thickly 
mted  and  where  the  sun  scarcely  penetrates,  is  where  this  insect  is 
ncipally  found. 

Chermes  olece. — ^This  insect,  although  more  natural  to  the  olive  tree,  is 
10  found  attacking  the  orange  tree.  The  small  shell  of  the  female  is 
niglobose  and  of  a  grayish-brown,  more  or  less  dark  in  color.  The 
perficies  is  marked  with  two  thick  transverse  corrugations,  which 
ike  it  seem  rough. 

Vkermes  aurantii  is  big,  ov^al,  very  long,  and  of  a  blackish-brown  color. 
Chermes  coccinens, — ^This  is  called  the  red  kermes,  its  body  being 
Jnd  and  of  a  bright  red  color.  It  has  two  long  feelers,  very  movable, 
d  six  white  feet.  This  gall-insect  lives  on  top  of  the  leaves,  where  it 
posits  from  ten  to  fifteen  eggs,  producing  a  corresponding  number  of 
nngiusectsofpearly-white  color,  which  insectson growing  to  thelength 
half  a  milimeter  turn  red.  The  exist^ilce  of  this  insect  is  indicated  by 
B  appearance  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaves  of  the  orange  trees  of  some 
llowish  and  concave  spots,  in  which  concavities  they  are  found,  and 
ould  they  be  allowed  to  spread  much  the  tree  greatly  suffers  from  loss 
sap. 

Coccus  citri  (orange  cochineal  insect). — This  is  an  hemipterous  horaop- 
■ous  with  an  oval-oblong  body,  convex  on  the  top  and  slightly  swollen 
derneath.  The  color  is  an  ashy  gray  approaching  a  pale  yellow, 
d  it  is  covered  with  a  cotton- white  powder;  at  the  sides  are  some  ap- 
Qdices,  and  the  hind  legs  are  longer  than  the  front  ones.  The  great 
undity  of  these  insects  causes  the  damage  occasioned  by  them  to  be 
ry  considerable,  on  account  of  the  infinity  of  their  bites,  which  aecel- 
ktes  the  perspiration  of  the  trees.  Amongst  the  various  methods  em- 
yed  for  its  extermination,  the  only  one  which,  up  to  date,  has  given 
)d  results  has  been  the  employment  of  slaked  lime  squirted  over  the 
inchesandleavesbymeansof  a  gardener's  syringe  or  small  hand  pump, 
ing care  that  all  parts  infected  are  touched. .  This  operation  iseffected 
en  the  vegetation  commences,  which  is  when  the  insect  takes  up  its 
th.  The  trees  attacked  should  be  immediately  pruned  and  cleared  so 
to  augment  the  ventilation  and  allow  the  sun  to  penetrate  in  every 
ection. 

Tiptera. — ^There  is  also  a  dipterau  which  is  an  enemy  of  the  orange 
eSy  known  by  the  name  of  Ceratitis  hispanica^  or  orange  fly.  This 
ectin  grub  state  lives  in  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  which  it  alters  pro- 
ndly y  and  causes  the  same  to  fall  off  from  the  tree  before  its  maturity. 
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The  insect  is  one-half  of  a  centimeter  long;  of  a  black  color  in  the  ground 
although  with  some  yellow- whitish  spots  and  lines;  the  wings  an 
transparent  and  crossed  by  four  yellow  and  black  ribbons ;  the  bellj 
peduncular  and  round  behind.  The  female  possesses  a  borer  with  whicli 
it  pierces  the  skin  of  the  fruit  to  place  an  egg  in  the  hole  thus  prepared 
This  egg  produces  a  grub' which  disorganizes  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  anc 
makes  it  fall  to  the  ground,  where  it  suffers  its  last  metamorphosis.  Tlti 
female  deposits  her  egg  when  the  oranges  are  still  small.  By  the  tim^ 
the  putrid  orange  faUs  down,  the  grub  has  already  arrived  at  its  coi^ 
plete  development,  and  left  the  same,  penetrating  in  the  earth  to  pr^ 
ceed  to  its  transformation.  This  winged  insect  appears  in  the  begi^ 
niug  of  the  spring.  The  grub  does  much  harm  to  the  orangeries  of  t\ 
South. 

Ants  and  Riders. — Ants  not  only  injure  the  fruit  but  impart  to  i — - 
somewhat  disagreeable  smell  and  flavor;  they  frequently  establish  th^^ 
selves  at  the  foot  of  the  tree«  and  form   galleries  in   all  directi< 
amongst  the  roots,  causing  such  trees  as  are  attacked  to  languish 
ofttimes  to  ])erisli  from  the  formic  acid  spread  around  them,  which  £ic7Vj 
burns  the  young  roots.     In  this  case  it  may  occasion  damage  to  the 
trees.    When  an  ant-hill  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  tree,  the 
following  is  recommended  as  an  excellent  remedy,  viz,  to  take  a  flower 
pot,  closing  the  hole  in  its  bottom,  and  placing  it  upside  down  at  the 
side  of  the  hill.    The  ground  is  then  well  watered,  and  the  ants,  ^udmg 
this  convenient  shelter,  shortly  shift  their  quarters  there,  taking  with 
them  their  wives  and  grubs,  so  as  to  keep  them  warmer.     By  repeating 
this  operation  two  or  three  times  they  disappear. 

Spiders  are  carnivorous  and  feed  on  the  blood  of  the  insects  they  may 
catch,  for  which  reason  they  occasion  little  or  no  damage  to  the  orange 
tree. 

PARASITE   PLANTS. 

1st.  Deinathium  monophyllum  or  Carbon,  This  is  the  most  common 
and,  at  the  same  time,  most  dangerous.  The  unseen  stamens  and  pistilB 
of  tliese  plants,  although  but  slightly  adherent  to  the  vital  parts  of 
the  orange  tree,  multiply  with  an  inconceivable  facility.  Some  call  it 
fumago  citri  on  account  of  the  smoky  appearance  presented  by  the 
shoots  attacked  by  the  disease.  Its  appearance  is  that  of  a  black po^* 
der,  the  congregated  particles  of  which  extend  sidewise  and  form* 
species  of  very  thin  crust,  which  finishes  by  covering  the  tmnk  and 
branches.  An  infinity  of  small  and  fine  peduncles  grow  out  of  ^^ 
crust,  bearing  on  their  apex  a  cellule  or  black  spongy-  substance,  which 
contains  the  spores  or  seed.  It  is  a  true  arthrosporic  excrescence,  in 
which  the  reproductive  organs  appear  in  abundance  and  confounded 
with  those  of  the  vegetation  of  the  cry  ptogamia.  This  fabulous  quantity 
of  germs  naturally  causes  the  reproduction  of  the  parasite  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly rapid,  especially  in  damp  and  shady  spots,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  but  slightly  adheres  to  the  sides  of  theoranp 
tree.  The  aspect  of  an  orchard  infested  by  this  parasite  is  sad  anddi*-  j 
consolate;  the  bright  and  cheerful  verdure  of  the  brUliant  leaves  of  tb« 
orange  trees  completely  disappears ;  the  branches  and  foliage  acqni^ 
a  blackish  and  dark  shade,  and  the  fruit  loses  its  yellow  or  golden  co|nf» 
being  also  covered  with  a  dark  incrustation,  or  black  smut^  and  fcUW 
off  the  trees  entirely  altered. 

2d.  Lichen  aurantii, — This  is  the  other  cryptogamia,  equally  parasit*^ 
and  likewise  occasions  much  damage  to  the  orange  tree.    It  presents 
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itself  in  the  form  of  a  thin  substance,  not  thick  in  growth,  and  of  a 
whitish  gray  color,  covered  with  small  protuberances,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  organs  of  fructification.  This  plant  is  really  more  detri- 
mental and  dangerous  than  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  it  fastens  itself  on  the  different  parts  of  the  orange  tree,  but 
it  is  fortunately  rarer,  and  the  late  years  of  dry  weather  have  caused  it 
to  disappear  from  various  gardens  of  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  which 
were  infested  with  it. 

Per  the  destruction  of  both  parasites,  slaked  lime  is  recommended, 
bat  the  better  syst-em  for  destroying  not  only  these  but  also  all  other 
liehens,  existing  like  parasites,  which  fix  themselves  on  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees,  paralyzing  the  functions  of  same  and  rendering  them 
unfit  to  produce  an  ordinary  crop,  is  to  well  prune  the  trees,  so  that  the 
air,  wind,  light,  and  solar  rays  may  thoroughly  penetrate  them.  In  such 
gr^Tdens,  where  the  trees  are  very  numerous  and  where  the  trunks  are 
very  close  together— ^above  all  in  such  spots  as  the  hollows  of  valleys  or 
btunid  plains — the  trees  should  be  thinnexl  out  in  such  a  manner  that 
tlie  branches  of  the  trees  cannot  interlace,  and  that  the  atmospheric 
fl.aids  may  have  free  access  on  all  sides. 

THeers. — When  a  tree  receives  a  wound  penetrating  to  the  ligneous 
part  and  leaving  the  same  exposed  to  the  air,  atmospherical  humidity,  and 
rain-water,  it  alters  the  exterior  coats  of  whiteness  and  promotes  the 
spilling  or  wasting  of  a  dark  liquid  of  much  acridity.    This  spilling  or 
w-asting  impedes  the  formation  of  small  excrescences  on  the  edges  orthe 
w^oond,  which  are  the  commencement  of  Its  cicatrization,  so  that,  instead 
3f  the  wound  closing  up,  it  continues  opening  more,  little  by  little, 
gradually  changing  the  bark  around  it  and  the  ligneous  part  of  the  tree. 
Sach  a  wound  may  cause  the  death  of  the  tree.    This  disease  is  known 
^y  the  name  of  "Ulcer"  or  "Gutter."    The  ulcers  are  produced  with 
Douch  greater  facility  when  the  wounds  present  a  less  united  superficies 
^nd  are  more  separated  from  the  vertical,  as  in  such  cases  the  rain- 
water is  better  retained  in  them.    The  most  efficacious  remedy  to  be 
^niployed  in  such  cases  is  as  follows :   Commence  by  removing  all  the 
Jltered  part  until  a  perfectly  clean  wound  is  presented,  which  should 
^  left  in  this  state  and  in  contact  with  the  air  for  one  or  two  days  to 
2^y  it  up,  after  which  it  ehould  be  completely  anointed  with  ointment. 
Several  ointments  have  been  proposed  as  effective,  viz,  first,  the  "Oint- 
•    ^eiitof  San  Fiacre,"  comjwsed  of  clayey  soil,  cow  dung,  and  goats'  hair 
^^  wool,  and  afterwards  a  grafting  mastic,  which  should  be  composed  of 
^bstances  not  liable  either  to  melt  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  or 
^^k  from  frost.    One  of  the  best  compositions  is  the  following: 

Per  cent,  of  weight. 

§^n 28 

^«rgandy  pitch 28 

fellow  wax 16 

2>Uow •. 14 

'^'ffced  ashes  or  ocher 14 

100 

This  mixture  should  be  applied  sufficiently  warm  as  to  be  in  a  liquid 
^tate,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  effect  the  texture  of  the  trees,  applying  it 
^th  a  brush.  This  ointment  should  be  preferred  to  those  which  become 
^^fective  through  heat  and  are  washed  off*  by  rains.  .r'^9]0'Jfl9 

The  disease  of  the  orange  tree,  known  by  the  name  of  Mai  de  Ooma^ 
*^  the  most  to  be  feared,  as  it  causes  such  immense  losses  to  cultivators. 
T^his  disease  consists  of  a  gummy  oozing,  generally  occurring  either  in 
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the  spring  or  iu  the  autumn.  It  attacks  either  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  else  the  root^  themselves.  This 
disease  commences  to  show  itself  by  some  drops  of  gum  appearing  on 
the  trunk,  which  still  appears  sound,  but  this  spilling  continues  increas- 
ing, the  bark  is  perforated,  and  the  flow  of  gum  augments,  being  fluid, 
turbid,  grayish  in  color,  and  of  bad  smell ;  the  bark  then  raises,  drying 
or  rotting  on  the  roots,  and  the  plant,  which  commences  turning  yellow, 
weakens  and  dies. 

Recent  studies  of  this  disease  have  proved  that  its  existence  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a  microscopic  fungus  belonging  to  the  group  of  spheroids. 
Where  this  fungus  does  not  exist  there  is  no  disease ;  where  the  germs 
of  it  do  not  reach  the  disease  cannot  unfold  itself;  and  where  the  con- 
ditions of  life  are  wanting  for  this  small  vegetable,  Whether  proceeding 
from  nature  or  occasioned  artificially,  the  fungus  dies  and  the  disease  is 
extirpated.  The  fruit  of  this  fungus  forms  itself  about  the  end  of  July 
or  August,  being  preserved  during  the  winter  for  propagating  its  spores 
in  the  spring. 

the  best  remedy  against  this  disease,  and  which  from  experience  has 
given  the  best  result,  is  sulphurous  acid,  mixing  15  bulks  of  sulphurous 
acid,  concentrated  at  06^  Baum^,  with  100  liters  of  water. 

Method  of  application. — Remove  the  earth  round  about  the  tree  for  the 
circumference  of  a  meter  or  so,  until  no  diseased  roots  are  met  with. 
The  hole  should  then  be  dugdeeper,  but  with  great  care,  so  a«  not  to  injure 
the*sound  roots  near  the  trunk,  to  about  the  depth  of  half  a  meter  if 
possible.  The  e«arth  extracted  should  be  piled  up  to  bum  it  in  a  hor- 
migttero.  All  the  roots  that  have  completely  lost  their  bark  should  be 
cut  off,  as  also  those  which  are  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and  these  roots 
should  be  burnt.  Afterwards  all  the  sickly  portions  of  the  trunk,  until 
the  bark  is  saturated,  are  well  moistened  with  the  prepared  liquid,  as 
are  likewise  the  diseased  parts  of  the  roots  that  may  be  met  with  in 
such  condition.  It  is  estimated  that  about  five  liters  are  sufficient,  and 
other  five  liters  for  irrigating  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tree.  The  hole  is 
then  filled  up  either  with  the  burned  earth  or  with  new  soil,  and  after- 
wards watered  lightly. 

Ten  liters  of  this  water  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid  are  more  than 
sufficient  for  a  tree  somewhat  grown,  but  practice  will  teach  the  greater 
or  less  quantity  that  should  be  employed. 

RICHARD  LO  WEN  STEIN, 

Consul4ir  Agent, 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Qrao  of  Valencia j  Jtine  30,  1883. 


OLIVE  GULTTTBE  IN  CATALONIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SCHEUOH,  OF  BARCELONA. 

I  inclose  herewith  answers  to  the  interrogatories  contained  in  circular 
of  December  4, 1883,  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  raisins,  oranges, 
figs,  and  olives  in  this  consular  district.  The  three  first  named  fmits 
not  being  grown  in  Catalonia  my  answers  6nly  refer  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  orange. 

I.  The  olive  trees  mostly  cultivated  in  Catalonia  with  profitable  re 
suits  are  of  the  varieties  called  the  IVf  enos  and  Arbaguines,  both  pro 
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ducing  a  small  fruit  (for  oil)  after  thirty  years,  and  continue  to  bear  for 
15(1  to  200  years. 

2.  Once  planted  all  trees  are  pmned  every  two  years,  and  the  soil  2 
to  3  feet  around  the  tree  is  dug  up  and  worked. 

3.  The  olives,  known  in  the  markets  as  Queen's  (^^  Beiuas  "  in  Span- 
ish), are  not  selected  from  the  ordinary  olive  tree,  out  are  the  fruit  of 
a*  special  variety  of  tree  growing  in  Andalusia  (southern  province  of 
Spain),  the  fruit  being  larger  in  size  than  the  one  from  the  ordinary 
tree,  and  is  used  for  the  table. 

4.  This  tree  becomes  in  full  bearing  the  sixth  year  and  remains  fruit- 
fal  for  tyro  hundred  years. 

5.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  about  71  hectoliters,  and  3  gallons  of 
olives  are  required  to  make  1  gallon  of  oil. 

6.  The  trees  are  planted  about  10  square  meters  apart. 

7:    For  pickling,  olives  are  picked  green,  while  for  making  oil,  ripe. 

8.  This  province  (Catalonia)  does  not  prepare  olives  for  table  use, 
but  only  for  oil,  the  process  being  the  same  as  a  hundred  years  ago — 
merely  pressing  the  ripe  olives  (stones  and  all),  under  an  addition  of 
hot  ^ater. 

9.  The  best  results  obtained  in  Catalonia  growing  olives  has  been  on 
hillsides  in  calcareous  soil,  without  artificial  irrigation  ^none  is  in  use 
in  the  whole  province),  near  the  sea-shore. 

FRED'K  H.  SCHEUCH, 

Consul. 
tr^iTED  States  Consulate, 

Barcelonaj  April  2,  1881. 


GOBUKNA. 


Consul  Carricarte  supplies  the  following: 

mrrj^^^iins  are  not  made  in  this  province,  the  grapea  being  solely  employed  in  the 

Q  ^^facture  ot'  wines,  the  production  of  which  does  not  equal  the  demand. 
tiQj^**^^ge8  and  lemons  are  but  little  grown,  and  are  of  too  poor  quality  for  exporta- 

l)f,  ^^^  cultivation  of  the  olive  is  entirely  unknown  in  the  province,  and  the  same  can 
^^id  of  figs. 


ORAHOE  CULTURE  IN  WESTERN  ANDALUSIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  OPPENHEIM,  OF  CADIZ. 

\^^  pursuance  of  instructions  contained  in  Department  circulars,  dated 

^  ^hington,  December  4,  1883,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  here\dth  a 

^tH>rt  upon  orange  culture  in  this  district.    I  have  also  prepared  a  re- 

^^  on  olive  culture.     Raisins  are  not  prepared  within  my  consular 

"^^^iction,  this  branch  of  fruit  culture  being  localized  on  the  Mediter- 

^^ean  coast  of  Spain,  and  I  have  therefore  omitted  that  subject.    The 

rJJJiie  will  apply  to  dried  figs,  which  are  not  produced  here.    Though 

^^  fruit  is  raised  largely  in  Cadiz  and  neighboring  provinces,  it  is  gen- 

^^Dy  eaten  fresh,  and  the  very  small  percentage  which  is  dried  turns 

^^t  very  mediocre  in  quality,  and  hardly  enters  into  commerce  at  all. 
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VABIETIBS,  BEABINa  AGE,   AND  DURATION  OF  PRODUOTIVB  PERIOD. 

The  leading  varieties  of  oranges  prodaced  in  Western  Andalusia  are: 
1st,  the  Chinese  orange  (Naranja  china  legitimas)^  of  which  the  palp  is 
veiy  sweet  and  juicy,  with  thin  and  smooth  rind;  this  variety  is  the 
most  highly  prized;  2d,  the  common  orange  (Naranja  comun)^  having 
sweet  but  not  very  juicy  pulp,  the  rind  rugose,  very  thick,  and  easily 
detached ;  3d,  seedless  oranges,  of  excellent  quality,  first  cultivated 
by  Carthusian  monks  at  Seville;  4th,  the  sour  orange  (Karanja  agna)^ 
having  a  somewhat  bitterish  acid  flavor ;  5th,  the  sour-sweet  orange ; 
6th,  the  Mandarine  orange,  a  very  small  ft*uit  of  reddish  pulp  and  ex- 
quisite taste  and  flavor;  the  last  is  not  extensively  cultivated. 

The  orange  tree,  when  raised  from  a  cutting  (which  is  the  most  usual 
mode),  comes  into  bearing  Ave  years  after  planting,  though  the  acme 
of  productivity  is  not  reached  with  most  varieties  before  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  more.  How  long  they  remain  fruitful  is  an  undetermined 
question ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  trees  are  in  favorable  environment  and 
well  cared  "for.  There  are  in  the  gard«*n  of  the  Alcazar,  at  Seville,  sev- 
eral orange  trees  yet  in  bearing  to  which  very  old  age  is  attributed,  one 
being  said  to  have  been  planted  at  the  time  of  King  Pedro  I,  about 
1350  to  1366 ;  several  others  dating  from  the  time  of  Charles  I  are  in  a 
better  state  still,  and,  although  the  trunks  are  hollow,  the  foliage  is 
luxuriant,  and  they  rise  to  a  height  of  from  13  to  15  meters.  Their 
trunks  measure  from  1.24  meters  to  1.40  meters  in  circumference,  and 
the  age  ascribed  to  them  is  about  three  hundred  and  forty  years. 

MANNER  OF  PLANTING. 

The  trees  are  occasionally  raised  from  seed,  but  this  mode  although 
practiced  by  careful  growers  is  not  generally  resorted  to  in  this  district, 
on  account  of  the  longer  time  required  in  bringing  the  orchards  into 
bearing.  The  best  time  for  putting  the  seed  into  the  ground  is  the 
month  of  April,  when  the  mean  temperature  is  about  18^  centigrade. 
With  this  temperature  and  the  proper  conditions  of  humidity  the 
orange  seeds  germinate  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  In  Seville  and  ad- 
iaceut  provinces  the  seed  of  the  sour  orange  is  preferred  to  all  others, 
as  it  appears  to  develop  more  rapidly,  the  trees  thus  raised  being  later 
on  grafted  with  any  variety  desired.  Some  experts  (Riso)  hold,  how- 
ever, that  the  plants  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  Chinese  variety,  al- 
though of  slow  growth,  are  of  a  more  robust  habit  and  withstand  cold 
weather  more  successfully.  When  raised  from  seed,  the  usual  mode  is 
to  keep  the  shoots  in  the  seed-boxes  or  hot-beds  from  four  to  five  years, 
when  the  grafts  are  inserted ;  the  plants  are  then  kept  four  to  five  years 
longer  in  the  nursery,  thus  taking  from  eight  to  ten  years  before  the 
tree  is  permanently  located  in  the  orchard. 

The  general  mode  of  propagation  is  by  cuttings.  Large  fine  twigs  of 
last  summer's  growth  are  planted,  either  in  November  or  in  February. 
In  Western  Andalusia  the  cutting  is  originally  chosen  from  the  variety 
which  it  is  desired  to  reproduce,  and  of  course  no  further  operation  is 
necessary.  In  Valencia,  however,  and  adjacent  districts,  the  cuttings 
are  chosen  in  reference  to  other  points  (they  are  often  taken  from  the 
lemon  tree),  and  then  grafting  or  budding  is  resorted  to,  the  graft  or 
bud  being  of  the  variety  it  is  desired  to  raise.  The  operation  is  usually 
performed  during  the  winter  of  the  following  year,  and  the  grafts  are 
inserted  at  a  height  of  about  10  centimeters  above  ground. 
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INJURIOUS  INSECT  PESTS  AND  FUNGOUS  GROWTH. 

^  Orange  trees  are  exposed  to  the  att^acks  of  both  insects  and  of  para* 
^  tic  growths.  The  latter  are,  in  this  section  at  least,  considered  as  by 
the  more  formidable,  and  will  therefore  claim  our  first  attention, 
ese  parasitic  growths  are  all  low  cryptogamic  plants,  and  may  be 
■roughly  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  those  attacking  the  roots,  and 
^i:ich  as  confine  their  action  to  the  exposed  ))arts  of  the  tree. 

ROOT-ATTACKING  PARASITES. 

Among  this  class  the  most  freqnent  is  a  species  of  white  mold,  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  genus  Byssusj  which  surrounds  the  roots  of  the  tree  with 
its  uiyceliam.  The  white  filaments  of  which  it  is  composed  form  a  dense 
Tiet^work  around  the  rooti:*,  and  have  given  it  its  popular  name  of  bianco 
^e  las  raices  {Anglice^  "white  of  the  roots").  A  well-known  Spanish 
carpologist  writes  about  this  pest  in  the  following  terms : 

Xliifl  parasite  surrounds,  exhausts,  and  dries  up  the  roots  of  the  tree,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  greatly  alter  in  appearance  during  the  wet  season,  but  w^lien  the  rising 
o^  the  sap  takes  place  in  the  spring  (and  in  a  few  cases  somewhat  later)  the  a£fected 
^^e«  quickly  succumb.  Indications  of  the  evil  are  a  certain  backwardness  in  bud- 
^^K  and  blossoming,  accompanied  by  pallor  of  the  leaves  and  general  vegetative 
^e^lcness.  This  shows  that  the  Bynaun  has  attacked  the  roots.  In  order  to  counteract 
^1?  ^^^'^ts  it  is  necessary  to  completely  expose  the  roots  of  the  affected  tree,  remove 
^  D«  filaments  of  the  fungus,  and  cover  the  roots  with  fresh  soil.  A  hole  should  be  dug 
^'^tind  the  tree  until  the  roots  are  laid  bare;  the  mohly  surfaces  should  then  'l>e  care- 
*ully  and  thoroughly  Hcraped,  and  such  parts  as  show  deep  injury  or  have  begun  to 
P*itr*?fy  are  to  be  cut  off.  The  usual  practice  has  been  to  wash  or  bathe  the  cleansed 
r^^^^s  in  water  strongly  charged  with  cow  dung,  but  in  Valencia  excellent  results 
uave  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  hydrosulphide  of  lime,  of  a  solution  of  sulphide 
^^  <H>pper,  and  also  of  protoxide  of  iron.  When  refilling  tlie  cavity  around  the  tree 
*a©  fxeah  soil  should  be  carefully  screened,  in  order  to  eliminate  all  fragments  of  dead 
'^^^t®  or  of  rotten  wood,  as  it  is  upon  such  matter  that  the  Bys8M  develops  most 
^^^^ily.  It  is  further  advised  to  place  upon  the  roots  thus  cleansed  and  treated  a 
*^*H  quantity  of  well-rotted  cow  manure,  and  above  this  fresh  earth,  mixed  with 
^^^  lixiviated  ashes,  and  pulverized  bones. 

There  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  the  noxious  fungoid  growths  to 
^^  attacks  of  which  the  roots  are  exposed,  but  the  general  features, 
^th  of  the  development  of  the  parasites  and  of  the  approved  mode  of 
^^bating  them,  are,  in  the  main,  as  described  above.     One  of  the"i, 
?^owever,  deserves  special  mention,  as  it  proved  extremely  destructive 
^the  Spanish  provinces  of  Valencia  and  Castellon  (in  1867-'69),  and  is 
^lieved  to  be  identical  with  the  parasite  that  destroyed  nearly  half  the 
^^nge  trees  on  the  Hy^res  Islands  in  1849-'5L.    This  parasite  is  now 
^Uown  as  the  Sphcerium  Wolffen^teiniani^  in  honor  of  a  distinguished 
^^ycologist  who  published  an  exhaustive  monograph  on  the  subject  in 
^^78.    At  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  this  parasite — or  orange 
disease,  as  it  was  then  called — in  the  Peninsula,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  disorder.    The  recom- 
mendations embodied  in  the  report  of  said  commission  were,  in  the 
main,  similar  to  those  mentioned  above.    The  roots  are  to  be  uncovered, 
^1  the  attacked  parts  removed  and  buried  ;  copious  irrigation  is  to  be 
Avoided,  as  also  the  use  of  all  manure  not  thoroughly  rotted,  and 
^specially  its  application  close  to  the  roots.    If  the  soil  is  humid — and 
tlhis  seems  a  strongly  predisposing  cause — thorough  draining  is  neces- 
sary.   As  efficacious  remedies,  are  mentioned  tar,  soot,  and  protosulphate 
^f  iron,  which  act  as  antiseptics;  also,  powdered  lime  and  sulphate  of 
^H>pper.    Otto  Wolffenstein,  the  mycologist  above  referred   to,  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  most  efficient  curative  agent  is  a  solution  of 
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hydrated  sulpliaric  acid,  which,  according  to  said  writer,  nnites  the 
following  desiderata  :  First,  it  kills  all  the  spores ;  second,  it  penetrates 
the  soil  to  a  sufficient  depth  without  oxidizing;  and  third,  it  does  no 
injury  whatever  to  the  roots.  Ten  liters  of  the  solution  is  stated  to  be 
sufficient  for  a  tree  of  fair  size ;  the  solution  to  be  applied  in  the  month 
of  November,  as  this  is  the  time  when  the  spores  are  most  easily 
stamped  out. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  greater 
or  lesser  liability  of  the  different  varieties  to  the  attacks  of  these  para- 
sitic pests,  nor  does  such  consensus  exist  upon  the  comparative  resist- 
ance of  seedlings  and  the  grafted  or  budded  trees.  It  is,  however,  con- 
clusively established  that  low  ground,  lack  of  proper  drainage,  and  in- 
sufficient cultivation  are  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fungous  parasites  of  this  class. 

PARASITIC  GROWTHS  UPON  THE  EXPOSED  PARTS  OF  THE  TREE. 

• 

The  most  widely  spread  and  probably  also  the  most  damaging  para- 
site of  this  class  is  the  Demathium  monophyllum^  believed  to  belong  to 
the  genus  lorula  (Person),  and  commonly  called  tizne  {Anglice^  smut)  in 
Spain.  It  looks  somewhat  like  black  dust  or  soot,  extending  in  parallel 
lines  and  forming  a  thin  crust  or  coating  over  the  stems  and  branches. 
From  this  crust  soon  arise  an  incalculable  number  of  minute  pedicles, 
each  one  bearing  its  black  sporangium  filled  with  seed-spores.  The  re- 
production of  this  parasite  is  incredibly  rapid  and  vigorous,  but  fortu- 
nately it  does  not  adhere  strongly  to  the  tree,  hence  its  removal  is  not 
attended  with  great  difficulty;  the  important  thing  is  not  to  allow  it  to 
get  too  much  headway.  The  treatment  after  the  removal  of  the  mold 
is  to  cover  the  affected  parts  with  a  solution  of  lime,  which  may  best  be 
applied  with  a  brush.  Another  cryptogam,  called  by  Du  Breuil  Lichen 
aurantii,  attaches  itself  chief!}'  to  the  trunk  and  larger  branches.  It 
forms  a  thin  cot>ting,  grayish  or  yellowish-white  in  color,  with  numerous 
small  protuberances  that  appear  to  be  the  reproductive  organs  of  the 
plant.  This  parasite  is  not  common,  but  it  is  considered  very  damagiug 
on  account  of  the  great  tenacity  with  which  it  ailheres  to  the  trees. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  lichens  which  attaeh  themselves  to  the 
trunks  and  limbs  of  the  orange  tree  without  causing  any  apparent  iu- 
jurj'  to  its  growth  or  to  its  bearing  power. 

Great  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  want  of  light  and  of  ventilatiou, 
are  known  to  favor  the  development  of  all  these  cryptogamic  forms, 
and  orchards  most  affected  by  them  are  such  as  occupy  low,  close  situa- 
tions, and  do  not  have  the  trees  placed  at  sufficiently  large  intervals. 
A  sufficiency  of  space  for  the  free  circulation  of  air  and  the  free  admis 
sion  of  sunlight  is,  therefore,  along  with  proper  cultivation,  the  best 
preventive. 

NOXIOUS  INSECTS. 

A  species  of  phylloxera,  first  observed  on  the  islands  of  Naxos  and 
Paros,  is  known  to  attack  the  roots  of  the  orange  tree,  but  this  pest 
has  not  up  to  now  made  its  ai)peArance  in  the  Spanish  orchards.  Lan- 
derer,  the  writer  who  first  described  this  microscopic  parasite,  recom- 
mends the  use  of  a  solution  of  carbolic  aeid,  and  of  a  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  lime,  the  latter  t-o  be  spread  around  the  tree. 
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The  insects  caasiDg  most  damage  to  orange  orohards  are  several 
Bemiptera,  one  of  the  Diptera,  and  a  few  Coleoptera. 

Among  the  Hemiptera  the  chief  varieties  are  the  following: 

Chennes  hesperidum  (Linn.).  This  insect  is  oval  in  shape,  with  hemi- 
spherical back,  and  is  of  a  glossy  brownish  hae.  In  the  spring  the  shell 
>f  the  female  contains  a  large  number  of  eggs  resting  upon  a  layer  of 
^Litish  downy  matter.  The  eggs  hatch  rapidly,  and  the  small  larvae 
ire  turned  loose  upon  the  twigs,  leaves,  and  buds,  feeding  upon  the 
[lices  of  the  tree.  They  finally  attach  themselves  pennanently  (usually 
o  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves),  remaining  there  until  the  following 
pring,  when  a  new  generation  is  produced. 

Ohermett  oUce  (Ber.).  This  species  is  found  upon  the  orange  tree, 
tiiongh  its  more  usual  habitat  is  the  olive.  The  shell  of  the  female  is 
^mispherical,  of  a  grayish  brown,  and  has  two  deep  transversal  fur- 
» ws,  giving  it  a  roughened  a])pearance. 

Chermes  aurantii  (l3u  Breuil).  Has  been  chiefly  noticed  in  Southern 
ra.nce  and  in  Algeria.  It  is  a  large  insect,  in  the  shape  of  an  oval, 
id  of  a  brownish -black  hue. 

Chermea  coccineus  (Du  Breuil)  is  hemispherical  in  shape,  of  a  vivid 
d.  color,  has  two  largish  antenna^,  of  great  mobility,  and  six  white  legs. 
his  insect  confines  itself  to  the  leaves,  upon  which  it  lays  from  10  to 
>  small  eggs,  that  produce  an  equal  number  of  small  larvae  of  a  pearly- 
liitish  color.  When  they  have  reached  a  length  of  about  half  a  milli- 
'Ot^r,  the  insects  asvsume  the  red  coloring ;  they  are  frequently  moving 
bout  with  great  rapidity  in  the  vicinity  of  their  meeting  places,  and 
r«  usually  found  in  small  swarms  or  colonies. 

^or  the  destruction  of  all  the  above-mentioned  insect  pests  the  liberal 
Pplication  of  powdered  sulphur  is  recommended,  such  application  being 
^^obably  most  thoroughly  eft'ected  by  using  bellows.  In  many  districts, 
o^wever,  the  method  usually  followed  is  to  thoroughly  scrape  and  cleanse 
^^  attacked  branches,  removing  the  badly-damaged  parts,  and  there- 
fter  applying  to  the  affected  surfaces  a  solution  of  lime  (as  advocated 
y  Du  Breuil)  or  strong  vinegar  (according  to  M.  Goreau),  using  a  brush 
^**  such  applications. 

-Aphis  auranti  (Blanchfere)  and  Aphis  eitris  (Du  Breuil)  are  by  some 
l^oiight  to  be  identical.  This  is  a  very  large  gioup,  and  exact  scientific 
l^titification  is  therefore  diflBcult.  The  most  common  variety  encoun- 
^''ed  here  is  the  pulgon  del  naranjo  (Anglice,  flea  of  the  orange  tree), 
'"hich  is  a  small  insect,  green  in  color,  with  black  stripes,  having  large 
:J^tennae  and  black  extremities.  They  are  most  plentiful  in  September, 
^^^ring  spring  and  summer  thej'  multiply  rapidly,  usually  taking  their 
^^iid  upon  the  distal  ends  of  tender  shoots,  where  a  certain  number  re- 
^H,in  during  winter  in  a  lethargic  state. 

.  5^or  the  destruction  of  the  Aphis,  Du  Breuil  strongly  urges  fumiga- 
^•^n  with  tobacco,  for  which  the  bellows  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
^^e  thorough  fumigation  ought  generally  to  be  sufficient,  but  if  this  is 
^^t  found  to  be  the  case  the  process  may  be  repeated  until  the  insect  is 
^^tirpated. 

Amongst  the  noxious  Coleoptera  the  most  generally  known  is  the  Othio- 
*^ynchus  fneridionalis  (Schoeul).  This  insect  is  about  one  centimeter 
J^  length,  of  a  reddish-black  hue,  and  has  striated  elytra.  During  the 
*fty  it  hides  on  the  ground  near  the  trees,  where  it  is  most  easily  pur- 
eed and  destroyed ;  at  night  it  climbs  upon  the  tree  and  ascends  to  the 
highest  parts,  usually  seeking  for  the  most  tender  buds  and  leaves. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  species  limit  their  ravages  to  the  bv'A\vc\v'^j^> 
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leaves,  and  buds.  There  are,  however,  some  insects  not  less  noxioa^  ^ 
which  chiefly  attack  the  frait  of  the  orange  tree.  The  most  dreadea^h^ 
of  this  class  is  the  cochineal  bug  {Coccus  citri).  This  insect  is  of  ^ 
lengthened  oval  shape,  with  convex  back  and  somewhat  rounded 
men;  its  color  varies  from  an  ashy  grey  to  a  pale  yellow,  and  at  certai 
times  it  is  covered  with  a  white,  flnffy  dust;  it  has  peculiar  prolon 
tions  or  processes  on  the  sides,  and  the  posterior  extremities  are  long 
than  the  others.  The  male  differs  from  the  female  in  having  two  lar 
transparent  wings.  The  female  secretes  a  whitish,  cottony  down,  wherer- 
yellowish  eggs,  varying  in  number  from  150  to  400,  are  deposited.  Wh 
the  larvae  are  liberated  they  attach  themselves  to  the  tenderest  bu 
and  shoots.    There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  fixed  season  for  the  liberati 

of  the  larvae,  further  than  that  the  hatching  process  is  most  abunda 

during  periods  of  high  temperature.  The  damage  caused  by  this  in 
is  noticed  more  especially  by  the  great  loss  of  fruit,  amounting  in  so 
cases  to  half  or  even  two- thirds  of  the  usual  harvest.  In  the  FreiM^ 
departments  of  the  Yar  and  Alpes  Maritimes,  as  well  as  in  MentoH 
this  pest  has  been  especially  severe.  A  French  entomologist,  M.  de?- 
Blanch^re,  has  observed  that  this  cochineal  bug  has  itself  an  enemy 
parasite  in  a  species  of  SyrphuSj  which  places  its  larvae  near  the  nn 
veloped  bugs,  upon  which  the  larvae  feed.  To  this  valuable  auxili 
the  same  author  attributes  the  disappearance  of  this  pest  ^m  cert^^  win 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coast.  De  Breuil  recommends  sprinklixiB^ 
the  trees  attacked  by  the  cochineal  bug  and  larvae  with  a  solutiotA  ^ 
lime. 

Among  the  Diptera  the  only  known  dangerous  enemy  of  the  orai::i£^ 
grower  is  the  Ceratitis  Hispanica,  commonly  called  mosoa  del  nararmjo 
{Anglice,  fly  of  the  orange  tree).    This  fly  deposits  its  larvae  in  thepixJp 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  thereby  prevented  from  developing,  and  general Iv 
drops  from  the  tree  in  an  immature  state.    The  full-grown  insect  is  atK>«t 
J  centimeter  in  length  ;  it  is  black  in  color,  having,  however,  yellowish 
white  spots  and  striae;  its  wings  are  transparent  and  crossed  tr^s^^s- 
versely  by  four  yellow  and  black  bands :  the  abdomen  is  pedunculat:^ 
and  spherical  at  the  posterior  eiid.    The  female  is  provided  witta   a 
"  borer,"  with  which  it  pierces  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  in  order  to  depo^^ 
its  ova  therein ;  the  larvae  feed  upon  the  pulp,  and  cause  the  fruit  to  f^J^ 
off  and  decay.    The  orange  grower  can  only  protect  himself  against  tl»i« 
insect  by  great  watchfulness  in  at  once  removing  allthe  attacked  firn^i^ 
and  thereby  preventing  excessive  propagation  of  the  pest. 

MODE  OP  LAYING  OUT  THE  OBGHABDS. 

In  the  province  of  Seville,  and  Western  Andalusia  generally,  the  u»o^ 
distance  between  the  trees  is  8  meters.    In  localities  where  the  trees 
reach  a  good  size  it  is  advised  to  enlarge  the  distance  to  9,  and  even  to 
10  meters.    Of  course,  with  small  or  dwarf  varieties  the  intervals  mV 
be  decreased.    In  Valentia  and  Gastellon  6  meters  is  the  usual  distance. 
At  intervals  of  8  meters  there  will  be  156  trees  per  hectare  (1  hectare^s 
2.4711  acres),  and  allowing  only  6  meters  the  number  will  be  276.  I^ 
mode  of  planting  usually  resorted  to  is  in  parallels  lines  (here  calM 
"  marco  real  ^),  the  distance  between  such  lines  being  equal  totheintef* 
val  between  the  trees,  thus  causing  each  four  trees  to  oocnpj  the  f^ 
angles  of  a  perfect  square,  A,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.    The  olgectiott 
to  this  mode  is,  that  supposing  the  roots  to  extend  in  ciroles,  it  \^^     1^ 
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each  such  four  circles  a  large  space  nnutilized  save  by  roots 
th  greater  than  the  radius  of  the  circle.    In  order  to  reduce 
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the  '< diamond"  plan  is  resorted  to  {f,Te%  bolillo)^  which  the 
iagram  illustrates.    The  equilateral  triangle  B  serves  as  a 
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Tresbolillo. 


Ids  plan,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  spaces  between  the  circles 
derably  reduced,  as  compared  with  the  arrangement  in  o^uaxee^* 
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SITES  AND  SOILS  BEST  ADOPTED  TO   OBANGE  CULTUEB. 

The  oraDge  tree,  which  in  the  interior  of  Andalusia  is  hardly  foui_ 
beyond  latitude  37^  30',  thrives  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spa^ 
up  to  420.    This  is  explained  by  the  well  known  moderating  influeik^ 
which  the  vicinity  of  large  bodies  of  water  has  upon  the  climate.    Itin 
generally  admitted  that  orange  culture  cannot  well  be  carried  on  whi^ 
the  mean  winter  temperature  is  much  below  9^  to  10^  centigrade^ 
where  a  fall  below  — 4^  centigrade  is  experienced.    The  trees  are 
jured  by  lengthened  periods  of  cold  weather,  especially  when  accc:^ 
panied  by  frost  and  snow.    These  facts  would  of  themselves  afford    ^^ 
grower  some  guidance  in  the  selection  of  a  proper  situation.    Tt^^ 
are  some  very  line  prolific  orchards  in  the  rear  of  Tarifa,  on  the  Str^e 
of  Gibraltar,  as  well  as  on  the  delta  and  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Q-na- 
dalquivir.     On  hillsides  or  uplands  the  trees  thrive  well,  proviffed 
the  altitude  is  not  such  as  to  act  virtually  in  the  sense  of  latitoda. 
It  is  not  common,  I  believe,  to  find  productive  orchards  in  this  sec- 
tion at  an  altitude  exceeding  250  meters  above  sea-level.     It  is  also  ood- 
sidered  desirable  to  have  the  trees  sheltered  from  very  strong  wiiMto 
from  any  quarter.    In  Andalusia  winds  from  the  north  and  east  are 
the  most  prejudicial,  the  first  as  being  cold  and  raw,  and  the  east 
wind  as  having  a  desiccating,  withering  effect.     Very  steep  hillsides 
are  an  undesirable  location  on  account  of  the  insufficient  retention 
of  moisture ;  very  low  grounds  are  open  to  the  contrary  objection,  and 
though  large  yields  are  frequently  made  in  such  localities,  the  trees 
are  liable  to  suffer  in  wet  seasons,  and  expensive  drainage  is  usaally 
imperative.    Of  more  importance  far  than  the  merely  topographical 
features  of  the  soil  is  its  composition,  which  will  be  treated  further  on, 
as  also  its  stratification.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  owng« 
tree  extends  its  roots  primarily  in  a  vertical  direction,  thus  requiring  a 
permeable  subsoil.   Whenever  an  impervious  stratum  is  reached  wiiilst 
this  vertical  development  of  the  roots  is  still  going  on,  the  trees  sufftf? 
and  in  many  cases  perish.    Fine  orchards,  composed  of  trees  of  froo 
thirty  to  forty  years  of  age,  have  been  known  thus  to  waste  away. 

These  few  remarks  are  sufficient  to  show  that  categorical  information 
as  to  the  influence  of  topography  upon  yields  is  most  difficult  to  gi^^ 
Vicinity  to  the  sea  seems  to  be  anything  but  injurious,  though  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  having  seen  orchards  in  immediate  proximity  to  the8<« 
without  some  natural  or  artificial  shelter.  In  the  valley  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir, both  above  and  below  Seville,  very  fine  orange  crops  are  rais^dt 
the  altitude  probably  not  exceeding  80  metera  above  sea-level.  '^ 
soil  of  one  of  the  best  orchards  of  that  section,  on  being  subjected  to 
levigation,  was  found  to  be  composed  as  follows: 

Sand S 

Clay f 

Calcareous  salts }: 

Organic  matter ^ 

Soil  of  this  character,  or  of  somewhat  similar  type,  when  accompWJ*^ 
by  permeability'  of  the  subsoil,  may  be  looked  upon  as  well  adapted  to 
orange  culture.  Soils  having  impervious  subsoil,  or  such  as  are  wat^ 
soaked  or  difficult  to  drain,  are  especially  to  be  avoided ;  in  such  sitn*- 
tions  the  upper  layer  of  soil  is  frequently  very  rich,  and  on  that  •c*^ 
an  orchard  may  app^at  \o  XXmv^  luxuriantly  at  flrat,  but  tm  soon  ae  tw 
roots  strike  deep\y ,  dv^aaX^t  ^*^  Q»N^\a>BA>Oafe\sw^. 
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IBEIGATION  AND  CULTIVATION. 

>range  groves  in  Western  Andalusia  require  irrigation  during  the 
i  season  at  intervals  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  according  to 
I  greater  or  lesser  porosity  of  the  soil.  The  first  irrigation  commonly 
:e8  place  after  the  droppiug  of  the  blossoms,  though  many  practical 
>wer8  recommend  not  to  In^giu  before  July,  alleging  that  irrigation 
bre  that  period  is  generally  hurtful.  It  seems,  however,  a  fair  pre- 
option that  the  conditions  of  humidity  prevailing  during  the  pre- 
ens spring  are  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  this  respect.  Irrigation  is 
be  discontinued  in  October.  The  system  most  in  vogue  is  to  have 
cnlar  excavations  surrounding  each  tree,  said  excavations  being  cou- 
nted by  small  gutters  or  canals,  into  which  the  water  is  allowed  to 
w.  This  is  the  moi^t  economical  method,  and  that  is  its  strong  point 
a  country  Uke  this  where  the  rainfall  is  light.  Some  of  the  more 
refnl  orchardists  are,  however,  opposed  to  this  mode,  urging  that  the 
ictice  supplies  an  excess  of  water  to  the  main  roots  (which  leads  to 
>hyxia),  whilst  the  eccentric  rootlets  are  insufOicieully,  or  rather,  not 
pplied  at  all.  Where  there  is  no  scarcity  of  water  it  would  certainly 
rational  to  experiment  upon  the  eflects  of  irrigation  upon  the  entire 
rface  of  the  orchard,  thus  supplying  the  outlying  rootlets  with  the 
edful  humidity. 

March  is  the  month  when  i)lowing  is  first  applied  to  the  orchards,  at 
lich  time  the  irrigating  ditches  are  restored  or  renewed.  This  is  also 
3  proper  time  for  putting  on  manure,  which  should  be  placed  around 
5  trees,  in  zones  of  1  to  2  meters  in  radius,  this  being  done  before 
►wing  has  begun.  Where  the  trees  are  planted  in  squares  {marco 
^^)  cross-plowing  at  right  angles  is  in  order;  where  the ''diamond" 
e»  boUUa)  plan  is  adopted,  the  first  furrows  may  be  crossed  and  re- 
used with  advantage.  The  second  plowing  takes  place  at  the  end 
May.  A  plow  making  a  furrow  of  from  20  to  30  centimeters  in  depth 
generally  used.  In  August  the  soil  should  be  hoed  thoroughly;  this 
>ce88  to  be  repeated  in  Sei)teraber  or  October.  The  best  growers 
act  the  use  of  the  harrow  alter  each  i)lowing,  as  it  leaves  the  soil  in 
aellower  condition,  breaks  up  the  clods,  and  destroys  the  weeds, 
before  the  orange  trees  have  attained  their  full  size  (usually  for  five 
Six  years  after  placing  them  in  the  orchard)  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
^  some  leguminous  or  root  crop  on  the  land,  taking  care,  however,  to 
ve  a  circle  of  one  meter  in  radius  around  each  tree  unoccupied. 

MANURES  AND   FERTILIZERS. 

the  raising  of  successive  orange  crops  year  after  year  must  necessa- 
f  end  in  withdrawing  from  the  soil  all  available  material  for  such 
Iture,  hence  the  attention  of  agronomists  has  been  long  devoted  to 
vising  means  for  ascertaining  the  exact  nature  of  the  constituents 
thdrawn,  as  well  as  the  best  mode  of  resupplying  the  soil  with  such 
Qstituents  or  their  equivalents  in  an  assimilable  form.  The  following 
lalyses,  taken  from  a  recent  treatise  by  a  well-known  Spanish  agron- 
ttist,*  show  what  these  constituents  are  and  their  relative  quantitative 
'oportions : 

*DoD  Luis  Maria  Utor,  "La  Agricultnra  moderaa.'' 
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ilRht  of  (be  aabea  or  IDO  kllDftrains  of  ftnilt :  Aiwlyale  So.  I,  3.S1  bllo^nnu ; 
Compoiilion  of  the  iwftf)  of  the  fmnt,  branchr*,  and  lear-e$  o/  lie  i 


rotath. 
Soda... 
Lime  .. 
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Phoguboiic  Mid 18.81 
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Slli»«UHld 2.«! 

Iron  and  anueontitcd  re»lda« I  o.  M 
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Leariug  out  of  accoaDt  the  material  required  for  the  yea 
tion  of  leaves  and  buds,  as  to  which  preciae  data  are  waotiti; 
lag  analysis  No.  1  as  a  basis,  the  cropping  of  16,000  kilogra 
fixim  one  hectare  will  withdraw  from  the  soil  571  kilograms 
constitaents,  in  the  following  proportions : 

Potash , 

Soda 

Magnesia , 

Pbosphorio  acid.... 
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absolute  aud  proportional  percentage  of  tlie  mineral  coustitueuts 
ble  manure  is  of  course  extremely  variable.  The  following  figures 
ven  as  the  quantity  of  such  constituents  usually  contained  in 

kilograms  of  what  may  be  called  stable  manure  of  the  normal 

Kilograms. 

121 

8 

144 

ia eo 

oric  acid 51 

ric  arid 30 

18  acid 150 

)f  iron 102 

hloric  acid 9 

otal 675 

general  composition  of  these  30,000  kilograms  of  stable  manure 
e  summed  up  thus : 

Kilograma. 

constituents 675 

n 120 

,  hydrogen,  and  oxgven 5, 205 

e ! 24,000 

30, 000 

pose  30,000  kilograms  of  such  manure  to  have  been  applied  to  one 
e  of  ground  from  which  a  crop  of  16,000  kilograms  of  fruit  has  been 
,  let  us  see  what  mineral  constituents  have  been  replaced  and  what 
tion  is  still  wanting. 


Constituents. 

Contained  in 
crop. 

Supplied  by 
manure. 

Deficiency. 

KUogranu. 

115.06 

58.36 

171.00 

5L50 

114.43 

6.17 

26.60 

27.80 

KUogravM. 

121 

8 

144 

60 

51 

80 

150 

102 

0 

Kilograms. 
Exceas. 

50.36 

• 

27.00 

k 

Bxcess. 

ric  Msid 

63.43 

0  acid 

Bzcem. 

acid 

Bxcess. 

iron 

Exoes& 

loric  ftcid  -. 

Bxcosa. 

deficiency  of  lime  may  be  left  out  of  consideration  here,  as  there 
Brally  a  very  large  amount  of  this  constituent  stored  up  in  the  soil  j 
remains,  therefore,  to  be  dealt  with  the  deficiency  of  soda  and  of 
lioric  acid.  The  first  may  be  met  by  the  addition  of  common  sea 
>  the  extent  of  300  kilograms.    The  63  to  64  kilograms  of  phos- 

acid  may  be  supplied  by  adding  either  1,000  kilograms  of  fowl 
•e,  400  kilograms  of  guano,  or  300  kilograms  of  ground  bones. 

nitrogen  withdrawn  by  a  crop  of  16,000  kilograms  weighs  136 
ams ;  supplied  in  30,000  kilograms  of  manure,  120  kilograms — 
ig  a  deficiency  of  16  kilograms,  for  the  supply  of  which  may  be 

either  ordinary  stable  manure,  4,000  kilograms ;  fenta  desecadn 
ow  dung),  1,000  kilograms ;  or  pigeon  dung,  guano,  or  bones,  300 
ams. 
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From  the  above  data  it  appears  that  the  following  mixtare  may  ad- 
vantageously be  applied  to  each  hectare  thus  cropped : 

Kilograms. 

MaDure 30,000 

Ground  bones 000 

Sea  salt :«)0 

YIELDS,  PROCEEDS,  AND  COST  OF  CULTIVATION. 

The  yield  of  the  orange  tree,  admitting  all  other  conditions  to  be 
equal,  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  age  and  species.  In  Castellon 
the  product  is  stated  at  from  400  to  500  oranges  per  tree  at  ten  years 
old,  but  full  productivity  is  not  reached  before  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
years.  In  Valencia  the  product  per  hectare  is  given  at  15,000  kilograms, 
equivalent  to  about  107,000  oranges,  allowing  about  140  kilograms  per 
1,000.  Very  large  single  trees,  of  course,  give  occasionally  extraor- 
dinary yields.  There  are  in  Mairena  del  Alcon  (province  of  Seville) 
two  colossal  trees  known  as  '^Los  Migueletes,"  of  which  each  has  been 
known  to  yield  up  to  38,000  oranges  in  one  year.  Large  and  robust 
trees  having  attained  their  full  growth  frequently  yield  from  2,000  to 
5,000  each,  but  in  planting  on  a  large  scale,  from  80O  to  1,000  per  tree 
is  all  that  can  be  assumed  as  a  fair  average  yield.  In  the  district  of 
Seville  the  product  of  an  orchard  of  full-grown  trees  is  reckoned  at  180 
cases,  worth  on  the  ground  about  10  pesos  ($1.93)  per  case.  The  cost  of 
exploitation  is  summed  up  approximately  as  follows: 

PeMM  per 
hectare. 

Rent  of  ground ;  also  interest  and  amortization  of  working  capital  invested . .  5O0 

Irrigation  (raisiuff  water,  usually  by  animal  power) 8i) 

Manure  (34,000  kilograms) 272 

Hoeing,  weeding,  pruning,  and  harvesting 250 

Plowing  (with  oxen  usually) 90 

Proportion  of  cost  o/  keeping  one  horse  or  mule  for  bauling 70 

Sundries  and  unforeseen  expenses 60 

Total  expenses  annually 1, 322 

Taking  gross  prod  uct  as  above  at l.eOO 

Leaving  net  profit •- 47d 

From  which,  however,  an  impost  of  20  per  cent,  must  be  deductedr 
leaving  the  grower,  therefore,  382.40  ])esos  per  hectare  (equal  to  $29.87 
per  acre)  as  final  net  income.  Calculating  the  total  annual  cost  of  cul- 
tivation at  1,500  pesos  per  hectare,  this  represents  a  return  of  something 
over  25  per  cent,  on  the  rolling  capital  thus  employed.  The  total  yieW 
of  the  orange  and  lemon  orchards  in  Spain  was  (in  1879)  estimated  at 
119,437,439  kilograms,  which,  at  the  rate  of  12  pesos  per  100  kilograms, 
gives  a  total  value  of  14,332,492  pesos,  and  the  area  cultivate  wa« 
given  as  8,362  hectares.  The  rate  of  12  pesos  per  100  kilograms  is  alow 
one,  and  is,  moreover,  only  applicable  to  the  fruit  in  the  orchards,  before 
packing  and  transportation  expenses  have  been  incurred.  Tliere  seems 
good  reason  also  to  believe  that  the  quantity  of  tbe  crop  was  under- 
estimated, as  by  deducting  the  quantity  exported  in  that  year  the  re- 
mainder for  home  consumption  would  be  demonstrably  below  even  a 
very  moderate  estimate. 

EXPORTS. 

The  following  are  the  latest  official  figures  showing  the  total  exports 
of  oranges  and  lemons  from  Spain : 
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ORANGES. 


Yeais. 


n  ftoin,  1877-81 M. 

81 M. 

82. Icilograios. 

LEMONS. 

iTS,  from  1877-81 kilosrams. 

}l do... 

J2 do... 


Quantity. 


678,109 

599,562 

116,667,600 


Valao. 


Pesos. 
10.866,008 

8.908,480 
29,166,900 


4.071,080 
5.  392. 916 
5,  415, 503 


894,796 
970.725 
974,791 


Qation  of  these  exports  for  the  year  1882  is  given  as  follows : 


Coontrids. 

Oranges. 

Lemons. 

Kilograms. 

81.760 

17.500 

817.880 

19, 448, 660 

203,840 

87, 131, 800 

2,240 

4,060 

8,843,240 

116,620 

Kitogrwns. 
929,962 

8,560 

69,175 
1, 094, 568 

248,019 

1,229,038 

16,858 

29.644 

1, 695, 302 
"..... 

• 

27,625 

2,000 

58,126 

1.180 

892 

Ada 

7,689 

116,667.600 

6, 415. 506 

1881,  inolnsiye,  the  orange  exports  were  entered  in  ihoosands. 

ERNEST  L.  OPPENHEIM, 

OonsuL 
3TATES  Consulate, 

Cadizj  February  29,  1884. 


RAISIH S  IH  DEHIA. 


REPORT  BY  OONSUL  ARQUIMBAU. 

action  of  raisins  in  Denia  for  1883  amonnted  to  2,800,000 
\  pounds  net  each,  valued  at  $4,200,000;  the  crop  is  consid- 
bout  the  same  as  that  of  last  year. 

»ins  are  principally  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
ixx)orts  to  the  former  amount  to  979,000  boxes  and  to  the 
000  boxes,  leavinof  a  stock  in  the  country  of  436,000  boxes, 
amption  in  the  United  States  has  increased,  although  the 
en  $1  higher  for  each  112  pounds  during  the  past  two  years, 
ve  that  the  fine  qualities,  such  as  those  called  ^^  selected," 
n  much  request  of  late.  Previously  this  grade  was  mostly 
y  the  English  markets. 

s  are  prepared  here  by  scalding,  and  the  system  is  as  fol- 
construct  furnaces  of  feeble  draft,  in  which  wood  is  used  as 
and  kettle,  varying  in  capacity  from  300  to  400  liters,  re- 
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ceives  a  lye  formed  from  the  residue  or  refuse  of  the  grape  after  press- 
ing. The  lye  used  is  either  that  obtained  from  the  present  year  or  that 
which  has  been  kept  from  the  previous  vintage.  Placed  in  wire  colan- 
ders, with  long  handles,  containing  20  pounds  each,  the  raisins  are 
plunged  in  this  lye,  boiling  at  a  temperature  of  about  212^  Fahr.  After 
this  immersion  the  workmen  examine  the  skins  to  note  if  they  are  suffi- 
ciently shriveled,  and  if  not  they  are  immersed  again.  GThus  scalded^ 
they  are  carried  to  the  drying  place,  and,  after  a  space  of  seven  to  ten 
days,  from  thence  to  the  stores,  where  they  are  packed  in  boxes. 

The  process  of  immersion  is  a  very  delicate  one,  and  requires  skillful 
watching  and  great  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  who  conduct 
it.  In  reality,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  skin,  its  resistance,  which 
varies  with  the  fruit,  the  immersion  should  be  more  or  less  rapid,  at  the 
risk  of  having  the  grapes  burst ;  besides,  much  skill  is  necessary  to 
recognize  the  fissures  which  may  appear.  When  the  heat  has  been  too 
great,  the  raisins  too  rich  in  sugar  will  mold  shortly  after  having  been 
packed.  This  process  has  the  advantage  of  drying  the  fruit  more  rai> 
idly  than  when  only  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  avoiding  by  this  chances 
of  being  damaged  by  rain  while  drying. 

American  ships. — None  have  visited  this  port  for  many  years,  the 
entire  freight  business  between  this  port  and  the  United  States  being 
done  by  English  steamers,  which,  from  August  to  December,  average 
three  a  week,  loading  from  200  to  1,200  tons  eaeh. 

Lumber  for  boxes, — Lumber  being  scarce  and  dear,  it  is  largely  im- 
ported into  this  district  from  Norway  and  Canada,  for  the  manufacture 
of  boxes  for  raisins  and  oranges.  The  last  transaction  I  have  informa- 
tion of  was  at  £S  10«.  lid.  for  spruce,  St.  Petersburg,  standard  3  by  9 
with  deal  ends.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  portion  of  this  business  could  be 
done,  if  well  looked  after,  by  dealers  in  the  United  States.  So  lar  I 
understand  the  business  is  transacted  through  London  dealers  with  the 
said  mentioned  countries. 

JOHN  D.  AKQUIMBAU, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Denia^  December  31,  1883. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  MALAGA. 


REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MARSTON. 


I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  Department  circular  under 
date  of  December  4, 1883,  asking  for  information  upon  the  growth  and 
production  of  raisins,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and  figs.  I  now  makemv 
report,  dealing  with  subject  and  question  in  the  order  named. 


CLIMATE. 


The  climate  of  Malaga  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  in  tbe 
world  for  persons  sufi'ering  from  consumption  and  all  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  chest,  and  many  invalids  are  ordered  by  their  physicians  to 
this  part  of  Spain,  their  only  hope  of  recovery,  or,  in  some  instances, 
to  extend  their  lives  for  a  few  short  months.    In  many  cases  they  die. 
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^y  from  family  and  friends,  from  tbe  lack  of  mau3*  comforts  easily 
ol>t:ained  at  home,  but  which  a  stranger  never  finds  while  temporarily 
iiding  in  Malaga. 
l?eople  in  Malaga,  daring  the  winter  season,  wear  as  heavy  clothing 
they  do  in  the  coldest  season  in  America,  but  instead  of  wearing  this^ 
b^^vy  clothing  in  the  open  air,  they  wear  it  in  the  house.  Outside,  the 
stir-  is  balmy  and  spring-like,  bnt  the  massive  stone-built  houses  are  cold 
"^itb  their  marble  floors  (even  to  the  fifth  story);  and  in  your  walks 
sklong  the  promenades  you  will  find  the  residents  walking  dressed  in 
mnost  spring-like  costume,  while  in  your  social  visits,  an  hour  after- 
t,  you  will  find  them  wrapped  in  shawls  and  cloaks  suffering  from 
damp  cold  which  a  small  fire  would  instantly  dispel.  One  day  of 
experience  would  affect  a  person  suffering  from  consumption  more 
in  a  whole  winter  in  a  colder  climate  where  home  comforts  could 
more  easily  obtained. 
^Fhe  hotels  or  boarding  houses  here  offer  no  comforts  to  invalids :  they 
no  fire-places ;  the  floors,  of  marble  or  brick,  are  uncarpetea,  and 
portieres  and  table-covers,  if  the  rooms  possess  any  at  all,  are  faded 
covered  with  the  dust  of  ages.  The  fare  of  the  table  is  generally 
Spanish  cookery,  which,  though  sometimes  not  bad  to  one  in  health, 
xiot  such  as  an  invalid  could  eat,  and  not  nourishment  in  any  sense  to 
of  feeble  digestion.  Unauestionably  the  climate  would  arrest  dis- 
>  if  its  hand  was  not  too  firmly  posed ;  but  without  the  aids  of  com- 
?^^t«,  which  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  Malaga — in  hostelries  I  mean — 
^^  is  a  cruelty  to  the  invalid  to  be  ordered  here. 

^There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  fortune  for  some  enterprising  American 
can  "keep  a  hotel"  with  the  American  standard  of  comfort;  but 
*^  ^^rould  take  time  to  draw  the  winter  visitors  of  former  years,  who,  for 
Jp^  reasons  I  have  given  above,  have  sought  cities  more  hospitable, 
*^"ocigh  less  gifted  in  climate. 

BAISINS. 

-      i  -  The  relative  position  of  vineyards  is  about  80  per  cent,  of  hillside 

*a.ric38  and  inland,  about  10  per  cent,  of  valley  and  plains,  and  about  10 

^^^x*  cent,  of  seacoast.     Vines  are  said  to  grow  equally  well  on  seacoast 

^^^«land. 

^^.?«  The- nearest  vinevards  to  the  sea -coast  is  about  one-fourth  of  a 

^^'^^  Sea  fogs  are  seldom  experienced  at  Malaga,  and  are  not  considered 
^^  3  ^jnrious  to  the  production  of  grapes  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  bene- 

'^^  Pruning  scissors,  with  a  spring,  are  chiefly  used  here  for  pruning 

y^^^s,  and  are  considered,  in  the  best  conducted  vineyards,  as  superior 

^  ^11  others,  although  the  old  custom  of  using  something  like  a  chisel, 

Y^^fit  2  inches  wide,  very  sharp,  which  cuts  a  "clean  cut,"  is  still  used 

^  many  in  this  province.     Vineyards  are  pruned  once  a  year,  viz,  in 

^^^  months  of  November  and  December. 

yS.  The  valleys  and  table  lands  when  especially  cultivated  produce  the 
^^t  grapes. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  on  the  mountains  is  clay  slate,  in  the  vegas,  or 
I^Uins,  gravel,  clay,  and  ferruginous  earth. 

^The  vineyards  are  generally  planted  in  new  lands,  and  when  the  soil 
^^^mea  exhausted  fertilizers  are  employed.    Stable-manure  and  street- 
sweepings  for  table-lands  have  been  found  to  be  productive  of  fruitful 
"Vioeyards.    The  usual  distance  between  each  vine  is  about  7  feet. 
6.  Best  results  are  obtained  in  valleys,  table-lands,  and  plains  inland, 
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miicb  better  than  on  the  hillside,  where  the  rains  wash  away  all  1 
richness  from  the  soil  to  the  plains  beneath. 

7.  Lands  are  cultivated  in  the  vineyards  twice  a  year,  viz:  First,  in! 
cember,  cutting  the  branches  (within  1^  or  2  inches)  from  the  root,  wh 
it  protrudes  from  the  ground,  leaving  only  one  single  sprout;  then  tl 
clean  perfectly  the  knob  of  the  vine,  removing  all  the  soil  to  the  de] 
of  10  or  12  inches.  Second,  in  April,  when  they  cover  again  the  root  w 
the  earth,  cutting  away  all  grass  and  weeds,  which  draw  the  richa 
from  the  soil.  Later  in  the  season,  if  there  is  any  more  grass  or  wee 
they  are  pulled  by  hand. 

8.  Vines  come  into  full  bearing  at  eight  years  old  and  last  about  thi 
or  forty  years  in  fruitful  condition,  if  the  land  is  good. 

9.  There  is  no  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  practice  in  this  pit 
ince  for  grape  culture,  but  all  vines  receive  the  necessary  rains  natuniJ 
during  the  winter  and  spring. 

10.  An  estimated  average  yield  per  acre  per  annum  is  about  9,0' 
pounds  of  grapes,  which  will  yield  about  one-third  that  amount  wh« 
prepared  as  raisins,  viz,  3,000  pounds,  or  120  arrobas,  at  an  average  vali 
of  30  reals  vellon  per  arroba  in  the  vineyard,  as  they  run,  go<Kl  ai 
ordinary  alike,  which  aggregates  3,600  reals  vellon,  or  $180.  From  th 
must  be  deducted  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  yield  for  all  kinds  of  Oover 
ment  taxes,  10  per  cent,  on  average  production  as  interest  on  capital  i 
vested,  and  about  30  per  cent,  for  cost  of  crop,  leaving  a  profit  to  tl 
producer  of  about  40  per  cent,  on  the  total  yield. 

The  figures  are  given  for  vineyards  that  are  fruitful  and  healthy, fr 
from  phylloxera  and  other  plagues;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  a 
tempt  to  average  any  particular  crop,  as  years  differ,  from  many  unfor 
seen  causes. 

The  vintage  season  for  raisins  commences  about  1st  of  September  ew 
year,  and  the  record  of  all  statistics  is  calculated  by  vintages. 

I  have  prepared  a  table,  annexed,  marked  A,  containing  a  comparati 
statement,  at  parallel  dates,  of  the  raisin  crop  of  Malaga,  for  each  vin 
age,  for  the  five  years  ending  August  31,  1883,  including  the  amoo 
exported,  together  with  the  names  of  the  different  countries  to  whi< 
these  exportetions  were  made. 

I  refer  the  Department  of  State  to  my  report  dated  27th  of  April,  IS 
as  published  in  Consular  Keports  Ko.  10,  August,  1881,*  for  informata* 
upon  the  following  subjects,  which  are  full  and  complete  in  every  i 
spect,  viz: 

"The  extent  to  which  grapes  are  cultivated." 

<*The  manner  of  their  preparation  for  exporf 

General  exports  of  box  raisins^  up  to  end  of  crop,  compared  with  other  vintages  atpar^l 

dates. 


Wlilther  exported. 


United  SUtea 

BriUfih  North  American  colonies. 

GreatBritain 

France   

North  of  Enrope 

West  Indies  and  South  America. . 
Mediterranean  and  Portugal 


Crop  of— 


1882. 


967. 571 

38  411 

176,340 

277,253 

130.  646 

98,007 

76,842 


1881. 


1.043,727 

31,730 

141. 415 

251.382 

101, 828 

81,196 

72,746 


Coaatwise  and  interior 

Total  boxes  (22  pounds  each) . 


1, 765, 099 
102,901 


1,868,000 


1, 724. 024 
75,976 


1,800,000 


1880. 


1. 115. 101 

46,717 

174, 126 

287,412 

1<«,222 

75. 4M 

93,735 


1, 909, 709 
105^231 


2,  CIS.  000 


1879. 


1, 146, 228 

30.508 

237.650 

30R.429 

107,888 

61,088 

08^320 


itai, 


l.ttt. 

mi 


2,028»0U 
101,  Ui 


X12(000 


XWf 


*  W\\\  V>«  io\iTid  \mm^^\«AfeV3  i^Ws^lu^this  report. 
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MALAGA  RAISIN  TRADE. 

In  his  aDnaal  report^  dated  November  23, 1883,  Consul  Marston  gives 
(  following  statistics  concerning  the  Malaga  raisin  trade:) 
Che  year  1882  will  be  long  remembered  as  the  commencement  of  a 
w  era  in  the  raisin  trade  with  the  United  States.  Valencia  now  dis- 
bes  the  palm  with  Malaga  in  the  magnitade  of  her  yield  and  sale, 
'  whereas  the  shipments  from  Malaga  to  the  United  States  during 
$2  amounted  to  a  little  over  1,000,000  boxes,  of  22  pounds  each, 
ilencia  sends  more  than  1,500,000  boxes,  containing  28  pounds  each, 
ring  the  last  four  months  of  1882,  as  against  727,344  boxes  during 
3  same  period  of  1881,  which  is  about  double.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ence  between  the  Malaga  and  Valencia  raisins ;  the  latter  are  cured 
the  washing  process,  while  the  former  are  dried  and  prepared  iu  the 
a.  The  Valencia  raisins  are  solely  used  for  cooking  purposes,  and 
my  prefer  them,  but  they  do  not  keep  so  well  in  transportation,  nor 
it  safe  to  keep  them  through  the  summer  season  for  fear  of  fermenta- 
Ti.  Fine  table  fruit  will  always  come  from  Malaga. 
The  Malaga  producer  has  many  things  to  learu  in  the  way  of  business 
th  America.  In  the  opening  of  the  vintage  in  September,  1882,  fair 
icjes  ruled  in  Malaga,  saj'  26,  28,  and  30  reals  vellon  per  box,  for 
cnmon  layers,  loose  Muscatels,  and  London  layers,  respectively,  but 
Iders  would  not  sell,  always  asking  2  or  three  reals  vellon  above  the 
krket  rates;  consequently  New  York  buyers  turned  their  eyes  to 
Llencia,  and  orders  began  to  go  in  that  direction,  thus  reducing  the 
ipments  from  Malaga.  Prices  here  have  steadily  declined,  and  the 
tne  fruit  which  they  could  have  sold  in  September  last  for  26  to  30 
ils  vellon  per  box  is  now  being  offered  at  16  to  18  without  purchasers. 
ie  New  York  market  is  glutted  and  Malaga  has  still  about  225,000 
xes  of  raisins  for  sale.  Malagueiians  are  now  reaping  the  result  of 
dir  foolish  demands,  and  Valencia  raisins  are  gradually  supplying  the 
ule  which  Malaga  formerly  controlled. 

[n  the  vintage  season  the  merchant  is  kept  busy  filling  the  orders 
M  come  in  the  regular  course  of  business  from  his  correspondence  in 
■^ign  countries.  As  soon  as  the  rush  of  business  is  over,  there  are 
*tain  firms  here  who  telegraph  firm  offers  (t.  e.,  offers  including  C.  F. 
cJ  I)  for  goods.  Especially  is  this  done  immediately  preceding  the 
^val  of  a  steamer  sailing  direct  for  New  York.  In  many  cases  these 
991  prices  are  predicated  upon  the  market  prices  upon  the  day  the 
egram  is  sent.  Frequently  these  offers  are  accepted.  The  holder  in 
a  mean  time  hearing  that  a  steamer  is  coming  for  New  York,  advances 
i  prices,  say  2  reals  vellon  per  box,  and  while  that  vessel  lay  in  this 
fbor  the  advance  prices  are  demanded.  In  many  instances  the 
Earner  sails,  and  Malaga  fruit  again  declines  to  prices  even  lower 
B^n  those  indicated  in  the  telegram,  the  holder  defeats  himself,  the 
-rehant,  the  steamer  that  expected  the  cargo,  and  everybody  con- 
fined; the  correspondent  in  the  United  States  is  disgusted,  and  thus 
iilaga  drives  her  trade  away. 

Another  vintage  is  approaching  and  many  holders  of  fruit  here  are 
gotiating  with  the  wine  merchants  to  purchase  their  raisins  for  the 
©88  at  prices  from  12  to  15  reals  vellon  per  box,  which  is  all  they  are 
>rth  for  that  pur])ose. 

The  crop  of  raisins  produced  in  Malaga  for  the  last  three  vintages 
e  about  as  follows : 

BoxeH. 

ntawe,  188(M81 2,015,000 

at»ge,  1881-'a2 1,800,000 

Btftge,  18aS-'83 :?,000.000 
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The  vintage  of  1882-'83  to  May  31,  1883 : 

Shipped  to  United  States  aboat 9$^^,  « 

Shipped  to  other  conntries *^?^»  < 

Stock  in  Malaga ^i^t^^  I 

Total  crop 2.0CK>,  o 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Exports  from  Malaga  to  the  United  Statee,  1862. 


Articles. 


RasioA: 

Whole  boxes 

Half  boxes 

Quarter  boxes 

Frails 

Barrels , 

Lemons boxes . . 

Oranges do 

Mats  bales.. 

Ahnonds : 

Boxes , 

FraUs 

Grapes: 

Barrels 

Half  barrels 

Wines : 

Quarter  casks 

Barrels 

Crhas , 

Olive-oil barrels.. 

Anise-Heed packages. . 

Palm-leaf  hats hues . . 

Licorice : 

Knot bales.. 

Paste boxes . 

Figs packages . 

OraDge  peel do  . . 

Garlic do... 

Locust  beans do... 

Works  of  art do... 

Red  pepper do. .. 

Pomegranates boxes . 

Brandy      canes.. 

Almoiid  shells bags.. 

Chickpeas packages. . 

Jackasses , 

Sand  ries packages . . 


First    ;  Second 
quarter,    quarter. 


151, 191 

203 

172 

1,300 


330 


99,482 
493 
400 
110 


Third       Fonrth 
quarter.  '  quarter. 


411 
436 
417 

298 


131 
51 
86 


100 
445 

1 

348 


4 

30 


67 
2 
1 

10 

10 

295 

250 
350 


41 

16 


9 
20 


Total 154,294       103,085 


232,351 

7,934 

25,161 

455 

25 

44,977 

8 


513,770 

22,090 

75,442 

7.660 


35,418 
3,542 


6,396 


2,250 
7,839 

118 
51 


140 

25 

500 

3,114 

450 

600 

43 

48 


6,356 
360 

510 
1.196 

177 
4 
2 

74 


571 


200 
500 


4 
49 


12 
123 


197 
10 
19 

241 


445 

149 
50 

920 
25 


Total- 


M.7M 
».73f 

t,5l5 

% 

t.9» 

417 


XT 

9,m 


m 
i.un 

M 
7f 

17 
S3i 

14» 

sa 
If 

2» 


333,074  1    669,597    1,»^ 


Declared  value  of  exports  from  Malaga  to  United  States,  1882. 


First  onarter 
Second  quatter 


2.1M.5K 


ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 


1.  There  are  three  varieties  of  orange  trees,  viz,  China  or  swM 
oranges,  sour  or  bitter  oranges,  and  acid  mandarines.  The  bestare** 
sweet  China  oranges.  There  are  two  varieties  of  lemon  tiees,  vixj 
*'  Castilian  "  and  "  Royal."  The  latter  are  best;  they  ripen  earlier  »»J 
are  large,  and  long  in  shape,  although  the  "  Castilian  ^  gives  a  yid^ 
doable  over  the  *•  Royal."    In  all  orchards  there  are  both  varieties. 

Both  orange  and  lemon  trees  come  into  full  bearing  at  from  five  to 
six  years,  and  generally  remain  fruitful  from  twenty  to  thirty  ycartj 
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len  well  sapplied  with  safficient  water  and  manure  they  can  be 

with  care,  to  last  from  forty  to  fifty  years. 

he  trees  are  seedlings  ^m  sour-orange  seeds,  and  are  trans- 

d  at  one  year  old,  and  are  grafted  the  next  year. 

it  present  the  trees  are  not  troubled  with  injurious  insects,  pests, 

gu»  growth. 

u  orange  and  lemon  orchards  trees  are  planted  at  a  distance  of 

7  to  8  yards  apart. 

ix^hards are  inland,  valley,  and  table,  and  some  upland ;  valley  and 

and  yield  best  results. 

he  nearest  orchards  to  the  sea-coast  are  about  4  to  5  miles. 

here  are  different  systems  of  artificial  irrigation  in  vogue  in  this 

ce  for  the  necessary  cultivation  of  both  orange  and  lemon  trees* 

uy  places  the  old  Moorish  custom  prevails  of  drawing  water  f^om 

dug  near  the  orchard,  by  heavy  cumbersome  wooden  buckets  or 

rs  attached  to  an  endless  band  or  belt,  which  encircles  a  large 

the  lower  part  of  which  band  or  belt  enters  the  water  below,  and 
ith  water,  and  is  again  brought  up  full  on  the  opposite  side  till  it 
«  the  top,  where  each  successive  vessel  is  emptied  into  a  trough^ 
carried  over  the  top  of  the  wheel,  descending  empty  on  the  re- 
side. I  can  best  illustrate  the  manner  of  working  it  by  the  prin- 
»f  the  old  endless-chain  pump  used  in  early  days  in  the  Western 
.  This  wheel  is  so  arranged  that  a  shaft  attached,  with  cog-wheels 
ed,  is  drawn  round  and  round  a  circular  track  by  an  ox  blind- 
.  The  water  is  brought  from  this  well  during  the  day  and  iscar- 
\  a  reservoir  close  by,  and  is  drawn  off  when  required.  In  some 
,  near  the  mountains,  the  water  is  conducted  from  a  mountain 

and  carried  through  small  canals  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
,  when  in  the  neighborhood  of  rivers,  the  water  is  conducted  to 
shards  in  various  ways. 

ground  used  as  orange  and  lemon  orchards  is  alwa^^s  cultivated 
>  growth  of  garden  vegetables,  or  any  food  for  cattle  which  is  to 
green,  say,  twice  a  year. 

1  the  best  orange  orchards  an  average  crop  would  be  from  80,000 
,000  oranges  per  acre  per  annum,  the  proceeds  of  which  would 
it  to,  in  the  orchard,  from  $200  to  $250;  cost  of  cultivation,  say, 
i90  to  $100.* 

OLIVES. 

province  of  Malaga  produces  but  few  olives,  Cordoba  and  Seville 
the  localities  most  favorable  to  their  growth.  I  have,  however, 
ed  all  the  information  possible  at  Malaga  upon  the  subject  of 

viz: 
here  are  two  kinds  of  olive  trees  which  grow  near  Malaga,  but 

any  great  extent.  The  "  verdialis"  produces  the  olive  used  for 
g  oil,  while  the  olives  from  a  tree  called  the  ^^  manzanilla"  are 
)r  eating  purposes.    Olive  trees  begin  to  yield  at  ten  years,  and 


m$. — The  estimate  of  the  lemon  crop  may  be  put  down  at  abont  220,000 
boxes.  The  exports  from  this  province  amounts  to  about  204,000  quarter 
bbout  S0,000  going  to  the  United  States,  and  124,000  being  exported  to  other 
The  crop  was  a  eood  average  one,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
^$, — ^The  crop  of  oranges  was  considered  an  average  one;  it  is  estimated  at 
),000  cases,  4,000  of  which  were  exported  to  the  United  States;  about  16,000 
mt  to  other  parts,  leaving  10,000  cases  for  home  consumption.( — From  Consul 
k's  annual  report  for  18^.) 
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at  th»  age  of  fifteen  years  they  are  in  their  prime,  and  live  for  ha 
of  years. 

2.  The  process  of  cultivation  is  plowing  the  ground,  except 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  tree,  where  the  ground  ia  looser 
broken  by  a  hoe. 

3.  The  ^^  queen  olive  of  commerce  "  is  a  splendid  variety,  and 
duced  in  Oordoba  and  Seville,  but  not  in  the  province  of  Malag 

4.  The  older  the  olive  tree  the  more  it  produces. 

5.  I  can  get  no  estimate  in  this  province  as  to  the  average  yi 
acre. 

6.  It  is  estimated  here  that  trees  of  50  years  old  may  produ 
200  to  400  pounds  of  olives,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  la 
the  care  taken  in  the  cultivation.  Every  100  pounds  of  olives  is 
produce  25  pounds  of  oil. 

7.  The  trees  are  usually  planted  about  12  yards  apart. 

8.  Green. 

9.  Kipe. 

10.  Olives  for  table  use  are  put  in  very  salt  water,  and,  with  tb 
tion  of  certain  herbs  and  pimento,  &c.,  remain  until  they  are  fit 
ing.    The  olives  for  making  oil  are  ground  into  a  kind  of  pulp,  ai 
the  use  of  a  press  the  oil  is  extract<^. 

11.  Hill-sides. 

12.  Any  soil  will  answer  for  the  growth  and  production  of 
They  require  no  water  except  that  produced  by  rain. 

13.  None. 

14.  Olive  trees  do  not  grow  to  any  extent  near  the  sea-coa 
count  of  the  sea  winds,  which  are  ii\jurious. 

15.  The  annual  rainfall  in  Malaga  for  the  four  years  ending 
as  follows : 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

Average  rain  for  four  years,  21.98  inches. 

OLIVE   OIL. 

Consul  Marston,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1883,  f 
lowing  statistics  concerning  olive  oil: 

It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  the 

duction  of  olive  oil  in  Spain,  for  there  are  no  statistics ; 

40,000,000  to  45,000,000  arrobas  may  be  considered  an  ave 

which  only  about  5,000,000  arrobas  are  exported,  the  renc 

•-  Qnaiii.    The  principal  cities  from  which  oil  is 

-'•^   and  Barcelona,  the  last  two, 
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Xt  is  not  possible  to  give  au  accarate  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  oil 

entering  Malaga  by  beasts  of  burden,  the  largest  part  of  which  is 

coiiBumed  in  the  town  (the  daily  consumption  being  about  500  arrobas); 

tliiis  some  138,000  arrobas  may  have  been  brought  into  Malaga  during 

tlie  eleven  months  preceding  May  31,  1883,  forming  a  [total  (with  the 

al>ove  mentioned  1,426,000  arrobas)  of  1,564,000  arrobas.    Prices  during 

tlie  said  period  ruled  fmm  30  to  35  reals  vellon  per  arroba  in  store,  the 

naTket  having  been  depressed  since  the  end  of  March,  1883. 

At  present  prices  vary  from  36  to  39  reals  vellon  per  an  arroba,  free 
OQ  board,  in  barrels,  including  all  charges  for  export. 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  crop,  which  is  gathered  in  November^ 
December,  January,  and  February,  is  consider^  excellent. 

FIGS. 

1.  The  tree  producing  the  figs  for  exi)ort  is  known  here  as  the  white 
fig  tree. 

2.  This  tree  produces  when  12  years  old.  The  gross  production  per 
tree  amounts  to  about  24  reales  vellon.  and  expenses  12  to  14  reales 
yellon  each.  These  trees  are  planted  about  10  yards  apart  and  are  cul- 
tiyated  in  the  same  way  as  the  olive  tree. 

3.  When  the  figs  are  entirely  ripe  they  gather  them  and  cure  them 
by  laying  the  figs  upon  straw  on  the  ground  until  they  are  cured  by  the 
nui,  covering  them  each  night  to  protect  them  from  the  night  dampness. 

H.  C.  MAKSTON, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Malaga,  Spain,  March  28,  1884. 


MALAGA  RAISINS. 

jREPOBT  BT  CONSUL  MAR8T0N. 
[Republished  from  Consnlar  Reports  No.  10.] 

.  Notwithstanding  the  neglectful  condition  of  agriculture  in  Andalu- 

^S  and  the  primitive  processes  still  followed  in  many  ways,  the  mar- 

^^loos  fertility  of  the  soil  impresses  the  most  inattentive  and  indiffer- 

l^t  observer,    fiut  among  all  the  natural  riches  that  abound  in  this 

^^nriant  country,  the  most  worthy  of  mention  are  the  vines,  so  justly 

^<>loas  both  through  the  celebrated  wines  and  the  delicious  raisins,  of 

*^lUch  Malaga  is  the  principal  market  for  all  Europe  and  the  New  World. 

^  It  will,  perhaps,  be  instructive  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  pro- 

^^ction,  preparation,  and  commerce  of  the  raisins,  which  seems  to  me, 

^though  of  ancient  origin,  to  ofler  an  attraction  of  novelty. 

There  are  two  distinct  vines,  the  muscatel  and  the  Pero-Ximenez,  the 

S^t  indigenous,  the  second  imported  from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  two 

hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  by  a  German,  whose  name, 

^^otrupted  in  Andalusia,  was  given  to  the  vine.    Opinions  seem  divided 

^  to  the  respective  merits  of  these  two  vines;  some  in^^ist  that  they 

^1^' equally  good,  others  that  the  muscatel  are  much  the  best.    I  give 

^decided  preference  to  the  muscatel.    A  box  of  raisins  made  from 

lie  muscatel,  recently  sent  to  the  exposition  at  Moscow,  by  a  firm  of 

^alaii^  contained  samples  presenting  the  appearance  of  large  prunes. 


xuenj  are  curttt;  uiuensui  lueruuus  wi  iirejiunQg  toe  raisint 
ing,  drying  by  steam,  and  the  simple  drying  iq  the  sun.  ' 
by  steam  is  more  particularly  followed  in  the  province  of  Dei 
of  the  insufficiency  of  solar  heat.  It  is  also  etnployeil  iu  t 
case  the  season  is  wet  during  the  vintage. 

The  cut  grapes  are  put  iu  bttskets  and  carried  either  on  t 
miUes  or  donkeys  or  in  carts  to  the  places,  often  distant, ' 
are  prepared,  and  although  tbey  transport  the  fruit  with  gi 
suffers  naturally;  the  skin  often  breaks,  which  renders  the  • 
cult,  If  not  impossible. 

To  dry  the  grapes  by  the  washing  method  they  construct 
feeble  draft,  in  which  wood  is  used  as  fuel.  A  round  kettle, 
capacity  from  300  to  4O0  liters,  receives  a  lye  formed  from  th 
refuse  of  the  gispe  after  pressing.  The  lye  used  is  either  th 
from  the  pres  -^t  year  or  tliat  which  has  been  kept  from  t 
vintage. 

Plaiced  in  wire  colanders  with  long  h^indles.  containing 
grams  each,  the  raisins  are  plunged  in  this  lye,  boiling  at  a  t 
of  about  212^3  Fahr.  After  this  first  immersion,  the  workm 
if  the  skina  are  sufiSciently  shriveled ;  if  not,  they  immerse  t 
seeou  d  time,  usually  the  last.  Thus  scalded,  the  grapes  an 
the  drying  place,  and  from  thence  to  the  stores,  where  they 
in  boxes.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  process  of  ii 
very  delicate  and  requires  skillful  watching,  and  great  jndgi 
part  of  the  workman  who  conducts  it  In  reality,  aooon 
quality  of  the  skin,  itsresistauce,  which  varies  with  tfaeftnit 
siou  should  be  more  or  less  rapid,  at  the  risk  of  having  the  gr 
besides,  much  skill  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  flssores 
appear.  In  cases  where  the  heat  has  been  too  great,  the  mia 
in  sugar  will  mold  shortly  after  being  packed.  This  pro 
among  others,  the  inconvenience  of  exposing  the  raisins  to  fe 
during  transportation,  necessitates  expense  for  the  ooDStrae 
naces,  and  the  necessary  last  drying  in  the  sun;  besides,  no  i 
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aally,  the  drying  is  finished,  but  as  the  immediate  transfer  from  a  tem- 
rature  of  leo^Fahr.  to  the  open  air  would  injure  the  ultimate  result, 
is  necessary  to  let  raisins  cool  gradually  in  a  room  constructed  for  the 
rpose  adjoining  the  heated  room,  and  only  when  the  raisins  are  entirely 
ol  are  they  carried  to  the  stores  for  packing. 

This  is  the  process  most  generally  employed  in  the  region  of  Malaga, 
process  they  are  trying  to  extend  to  other  less  favored  climates. 
16  sun  furnishes  all  the  heat  required;  it  is  enough  to  construct 
visions,  of  either  brick  or  stone,  exposed  to  its  raj's,  in  an  inclined 
>sition,  say  10  yanis  long  and  2  yards  wide ;  the  divisions  or  apart- 
euts  are  built  up  at  one  end  with  a  sort  of  triangular  masonry,  which 
om  afar  gives  them  the  aspect  of  a  range  of  uniform  tombs.  The  tri- 
Ligle  is  so  constructed  that  the  sun  never  fails  to  shineupon  thecontents, 
ie  interior  being  covered  with  fine  gravel,  which  attracts  the  heat, 
m  mediately  after  gathering,  the  grapes  are  placed  in  three  divisions, 
ud  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  burning  Andalusian  sun  of  August. 
Tever,  it  appears,  have  they  dreamed  of  ascertaining  the  heat  thus  ob- 
ained,  but  the  ex])erlenced  cultivators  attirni  that,  during  the  heat  in 
^ugust,  they  attain  a  temperature  of  145^  Fahr.  At  nightfall  a  very 
imple  method  of  covering  is  applied  to  guard  the  fruit  from  the  heavy 
lews  or  rain,  either  of  sailcloth  or  heavy  canvas  so  arranged  that  it 
overs  entirely  the  grapes  that  are  drying  within,  and,  being  supplied 
^itb  liugH  on  two  sides,  slides  up  and  down  as  a  curtain  at  a  moment's 
•otice.  In  many  places  boards  or  planks  are  used,  giving  the  appear- 
''»t^  of  a  roof.  During  the  process  of  drying  they  carefully  remove  the 
'rai)es  that  remain  green  or  spoiled,  and  they  turn  each  jjrape  in  order 
"*itthey  may  darken  in  color  uniformly.  Competent  judges  give  the 
i^f^ference  to  this  simple  method  of  drying,  as  much  for  the  results  as 
^^  the  sim])licity  of  the  process.  The  raisins  that  have  been  prepared 
^y  the  scalding  process  dry  in  four  days,  while  those  dried  by  the  sun 
^ke  ten  days,  but  this  loss  of  time  is  largely  compensated  by  the 
V^nomy  of  expenditure.  The  raisins  are  not  ready  for  packing  imme- 
^^tely  after  being  dried,  but  have  to  be  kept  several  days  in  the  stores 
^  the  planks  on  which  they  are  carried. 

The  raisins  that  are  spoiled  or  defective  are  picked  out,  especially  any 
^at  are  broken  or  bruised,  out  of  which  one  drop  of  moisture  would  be 
^ely  to  damage  a  whole  box.  This  has  to  be  done  with  exceeding  great 
^t^  Finally  they  are  classified,  which  is  a  task  exceedingly  difficult,  as 
^Itivators  and  merchants  differ  greatly  in  their  opinions.  The  merchants 
^arly  always  remodel  the  boxes  packed  by  the  producers.  In  the 
^mands  of  foreign  countries  for  Malaga  raisins  each  has  its  particular 
^d  special  requirements  for  what  may  be  considered  first-class  fruit. 
I^or  France,  raisins  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
Sur-conches,  ordinaire^  sur  couches,  choix,  sur-choix,  royaux,  imp6- 
^Qx.  The  first,  which  is  the  most  ordinary,  is  never  shipped,  except 
ider  a  fictitious  name;  the  other  brands  bear  the  true  name  of  the 
erchant,  but  rarely  the  name  of  the  producer. 

For  England  the  raisins  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Ist.  Finest  Dehesa,  3  crowns. 

2d.  Finest  Dehesa,  2  crowns. 

3d.  Fine  Dehesa,  1  crown. 

4th.  Dehesa. 

5lh.  Choice  layers. 

London  layers  (from  good  to  poor). 

For  the  American  market  the  following  brands  are  shipped  : 

Ist.  Injx)erial  finest  Dehesa  layers. 
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2d.  Royal  finest  Dehesa  layers. 

3(1.  Finest  Dehesa  layers. 

4th.  Fine  Dehesa  layers. 

5th.  Dehesa  layers. 

6th.  London  (ordinary)  layers. 

London,  loose,  1,  2,  and  3  crowns,  the  last  being  in  three  qualities. 

The  boxes  are  mostly  made  by  contract  at  75  centimes  of  a  peseta 
(about  15  cents)  each.  I  think  the  best  boxes  are  made  of  fir  imported 
irom  Portugal.  The  producer  almost  always  provides  the  boxes  and 
packs  them,  but  they  are  always  repacked  in  the  towns  by  the  merchants, 
who  usually  employ  women  or  girls  for  this  labor.  All  raisins  are  packed 
in  boxes,  except  those  shipped  in  barrels  and  frails,  and  are  divided  into 
four  layers  in  each  whole  box,  which,  if  of  full  size,  contains  22  pounds 
of  fruit,  the  total  weight  with  the  box  usually  being  28  or  29  pounds. 
The  first  or  top  layer  is  always  the  finest  and  largest,  being  selected  with 
great  care.  The  merchant  is  obliged  to  be  familiar  with  the  tastes  and 
demands  of  the  country  for  which  the  raisins  are  intended. 

Although  the  United  States  are  the  principal  buyers,  they  do  not  pur- 
chase the  finest  quality,  almost  all  the  best  going  to  Fngland  and  Frauce. 

For  England  the  layers  are  not  presented  in  bunches,  but  are  all  sepa- 
rated from  the  stem  and  pressed  very  tightly  down  by  the  lid  of  the  box, 
which  has  the  effect  of  making  them,  in  show,  a  very  large  raisin. 

For  France  the  bunches  must  be  entire ;  this  difference  proves  that  in 
England  the  buyers  observe  the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  whilst  in  France 
they  examine  very  critically,  more  desirous  to  assure  themselves  of  tlie 
quality  rather  than  appearance.  In  this  regard,  and  contrary  to  tbeir 
usual  habit,  the  English  show  themselves  less  pi^actical  than  theFreoch. 

The  average  cost  in  Malaga  of  100  boxes  loose  muscated  raisins,  the 
staple  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1880,  was  about — 

Raisins  (100  boxes) $l:it)  10 

Boxes  (lUO  boxes) 14  55 

From  holder's  wareboiiso  to  ship,  iuclndiiig  exaniiuing,  marking,  cartage, 

lightering,  and  uailiug  (100  boxes) 5  00 

14r>  05 

In  the  choicest  raisins  sent  from  Malaga,  there  can  be  expended  iu 
decorations  of  inside  papers  from  5  cents  to  $1  per  box,  at  the  option 
of  the  purchaser. 

Before  closing  my  report  upon  raisins,  I  would  allude  to  a  practice 
which  has  caused  much  dissatisfaction  between  American  purchasers 
and  Malaga  merchants  in  the  fruit  trade,  i.  «.,  in  the  shipping  of  ligbt- 
weight  boxes  of  raisins.  It  has  been  customary  to  make  the  boxes  of 
exceedingly  thick  wood,  which  weighed  more  than  the  amount  allowed 
for  tare.  Thus  the  New  York  purchasers  paid  for  one  or  two  poandj* 
more  of  raisins  in  each  box  than  they  received,  and  great  trouble  was 
experienced  in  consequence.  Lat^^ly,  however,  there  has  been  a  con- 
certed agreement  upon  this  point,  in  which  the  New  York  buyers  have 
united,  and  they  have  issued  a  circular  laying  down  the  rule  that  all 
intend  to  follow  hereafter,  which  is,  that  all  boxes  of  raisins  that  do 
not  contain  22  pounds  net  will  not  be  received,  but  will  be  considered 
unmarketable,  and  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  for  account  of  shipper. 

Under  this  new  rule,  fear  is  expressed  b^'  some  that,  wood  being  scarce 
and  dear  in  Spain,  and  not  being  able  to  continue  to  profit  out  of  tbe 
thickness  of  the  box,  boxes  will  be  made  so  thin  that  they  will  lack  tlie 
strength  to  bear  the  necessary  handling  in  transportation. 
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The  crop  of  raisins  produced  in  the  Malaga  district  from  the  vintage 
of  1880  and  1881  is  estimated  at  between  2,000,000  and  2,050,000  boxes, 
\i€>t,  mach  varying  from  the  previous  vintage. 

The  stock  of  raisins  in  the  province  of  Malaga  today  is  estimated  at 
aiboat  150,000  boxes,  while  one  year  ago  it  was  estimated  at  only  about 
50,CJOO  boxes.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  vintage  prices  ruled 
al>oat  40  per  cent,  higher  than  during  the  same  time  the  year  previous, 
and  since  the  1st  of  January  last  but  few  shipments  have  been  made  to 
tbte  United  States  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1880. 

H.  C.  MARSTON, 

COTiSUL 

^Onited  States  Consulate, 

Malaga^  April  27,  1881. 
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BAISINS. 

It  may  be  said  that  none  are  produced  in  the  Azores,  the  local  con- 
**^^ption  being  almost  entirely  supplied  by  importations  from  Portu- 

OBANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

,  ^6  lemon,  never  raised  in  large  quantities  in  these  islands,  proba- 
^y  because  its  quality  did  not  make  it  a  favorite,  has  become  quite  ex- 
*^€t  as  an  article  of  trade  in  consequence  of  the  liability  to  disease  of 
^1^  tree  roots.  The  orange  of  the  Azores,  the  China  orange,  is  a  fine 
^^t,  but  of  so  perishable  a  nature  as  to  be  incapable  of  resisting  a  long 
T^jrai^e.  In  Fayal  and  Terceira  it  has  ceased  to  be  exi)orted,  not  be- 
j^S  Able  to  compete  in  price  with  oranges  sent  from  other  countries  in 
^Q  markets  of  England,  the  only  markets  really  within  the  reach  of  so 
!^^icate  a  fruit.  At  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  which  has  always  been 
^Uimensely  in  advance  of  the  others  in  point  of  quantity  produced  and 
^^^I)orted,  the  trade,  for  the  same  reason,  although  yet  an  important  one, 
*^si6  diminished  very  seriously.  From  the  United  States  consular  agent 
^t  that  island  I  have  obtained  the  most  of  the  following  information 
^^S^aiding  the  orange  culture.  The  varieties  preferred  are  the  '<  Selecta  ^ 
^d  the  <*  Navel"  orange,  the  Latin  names  of  which  he  could  not  obtain, 
^e  trees  come  into  full  bearing  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  and 
^Qtinae  to  bear  until  forty  or  upwards — in  by-gone  times  to  a  much 
S^reater  age.  They  are  obtained  from  seedlings,  on  which,  at  the  proper 
m^^  the*  best  varieties  are  grafted,  aud  also  by  the  system  of  layering ; 
the  former  are  naturally  longer-lived  trees. 

The  orange  tree  at  St.  Michael  appears  to  be  subject  to  a  drying  up 
of  the  branches  without  auy  apparent  cause,  and  without  the  presence 
of  any  insect  or  fungus.  No  remedy  has  yet  been  discovered  for  this,  I 
am  told  (may  it  not  be  from  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  probably  t).  It  is 
customary  to  set  out  orange  trees  about  twenty-five  feet  apart.    The 
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best  orange  gardens  are  some  two  miles  from  the  coast  line.  The  spaces 
between  the  trees  are  sometimes  filled  with  corn  or  vegetables,  but  the 
more  sagacious  cultivators  abstain  from  this.  Where  the  garden  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  oranges  it  is  hoed  twice  a  year,  but  as  a  rule  not 
manured ;  never  irrigated.  The  cost  of  cultivation  is  estimated  at  $20 
per  acre. 

An  acre  yields  about  40  boxes  of  a  size  to  contain  some  four  hundred 
oranges;  the  value  at  the  present  time  problematical,  as  the  exporta- 
tion is  done  by  the  garden  proprietors  banded  into  large  companies. 
Formerly,  when  more  or  less  of  the  fruit  was  bought  by  speculators  on 
the  trees— all  expenses  being  for  this  account — it  was  sold  at  from 
$1.50  to  $2  the  ^^  English  box,"  a  package  equivalent  to  three  Sicily 
boxes^  or  containing  from  six  to  nine  hundred  oranges,  according  to  size 
of  fruit.  In  a  good  year  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  of  such  boxes  were  exported  from  St.  Michael,  conveyed 
by  small  fast-sailing  schooners,  carrying  from  six  to  twelve  hundred 
boxes  of  that  size.    Of  late  years  the  carrying  has  been  done  by  steamers. 

The  Azorean  orange  has  been  with  few  exceptions  packed  in  com 
husks,  it  being  found  that,  liable  as  it  is  to  decay,  the  husk,  being 
thicker  and  firmer  than  paper,  protects  the  sound  ones  more  efifectively 
from  a  decayed  comrade. 

The  soil  of  these  islands,  though  generally  thin,  is  fairly  productive  if 
rain  does  not  fail  too  much  during  the  summer  months,  and  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  best  oranges  are  raised  on  rather  a  sandy  soil ;  those 
from  richer  ground  being  thicker  skinned  and  deficient  in  flavor.  The 
climate  is  decidedly  a  damp  one,  but  equable  in  temperature.  The 
mean  annual  temperature,  deducea  from  three  daily  observations  of  a 
Fahrenheit  thermometer  properly  placed  in  the  shade,  I  found  to  be 
62^,  the  maximum  observed  being  80^  and  the  minimum  44^. 

OLIVES. 

There  is  no  culture  of  these  in  any  of  the  Azores. 

FIGS. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  figs  is  produced,  but  they  are  consumed 
in  a  fresh  state,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  proportion  converted  into 
an  ordinary  brandy  for  home  consumption.  Scarcely  any  are  dried, 
the  climate  being  unfavorable  to  the  operation. 

S.  W.  DABNBY, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Fayaly  April  24,  1884. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  been  informed  that  althoogb 
at  St.  Michael  the  "Selected''  and  "Navel''  orange  are  fiivorites  they 
are  seldom  exported,  for  the  reason  that  they  ripen  later  in  the  seasoD, 
and  that  the  common  China  orange  (Citrus  aurantiumj  Bi880)is  the 
variety  used  in  commerce. 
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climate  of  that  part  of  France  which  is  washed  by  the  Mediter- 
[  can  be  placed  among  the  most  pleasant  in  the  world.  Extreme 
nd  cold  are  alike  unknown,  and  while  under  the  influence  of 
r  sea-breezes  the  thermometer  rarely  shows  a  temperature  of  more 
(P  or  86^  Fahr.  in  summer,  the  winters  are  remarkably  mild,  and 
md  ice  are  in  fact  a  rarity  in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
It  is  exceptionally  severe,  and,  in  the  warm  season,  months  are 
mes  passed  without  a  drop  of  rain  to  moisten  the  parched  ground, 
ater  streams  are  mere  torrents,  which  cannot  supply  any  water 
gating  purposes  in  the  dry  season,  and,  when  swollen  in  the  fall 
|uent  floods  of  rain,  rush  impetuously  to  the  sea,  carrying  away 
[uantities  of  the  light  vegetable  earth,  in  the  place  of  which  they 
.x)cks  and  pebbles  brought  down  from  the  steep  barren  hills  with 
the  country  is  covered. 

soil  is  generally  light  and  stony ;  calcareous  or  argillaceous,  some- 
^nitic  or  schistic.  Frequent  and  strong  winds  from  the  noith- 
weep  across  the  country,  and,  being  cold  and  dry,  are  extremely 
us  to  agriculture. 

all  these  reasons  the  modes  of  cultivation  and  the  produce  of  the 
^  widely  different  from  what  they  are  in  the  other  parts  of  France, 
ilture  of  grain,  so  largely  predominant  elsewhere,  is  here  confined 
w  plains  and  valleys  that  are  favored  with  means  of  natural  or 
al  irrigation,  and  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  local 
aption.  Arbustive  culture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  extensive,  and 
les  the  country  with  most  of  its  revenue.  The  olive  tree,  which 
cultivated  beyond  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  Medi- 
3an  shores,  and  the  vine,  which  is  more  extensively  grown  in 
han  in  any  other  parts  of  France,  stand  foremost  in  that  branch 
[culture. 

[NE  CULTURE. — VARIETIES  MOSTLY  CULTIVATED  IN  SOUTHERN 

FRANCE. 

general  way,  vines  in  this  country  can  be  planted  in  any  sort 
and,  without  regard  to  altitude,  declivity,  or  distance  from  the 
}till  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  better  results  are  obtained 
eys  and  plains  as  to  quantity  and  on  hillsides  as  to  quality.  In 
rords,  wine  being  the  chief  object  of  vine  culture  in  this  country, 
oduce  of  hillside  vineyards  will  be  less  abundant,  but  obtains 
prices  for  its  superior  flavor,  richness,  and  strength. 
or  the  nature  of  the  soil,  every  different  ground  appears  to  be 
adapted  to  the  different  varieties,  numbering  three  hundred  or 

A  complete  enumeration  of  these  varieties  would  be  tedious  and 
3  interest,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  brief  description  of  the 
ds  mostly  to  be  found  in  Southern  France. 
The  **Mourvedre"or  "Mourvedu''  thriv^es  best  on  calcareous  soil, 

thin  layer  of  vegetable  earth,  and  a  substratum  consistiug  of 
Ml  rocks.    Each  plant  can  then  give  as  much  as  five  pints  of  a  wine 
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that  is  substantial,  of  a  rich  color,  with  a  slight  tannic  flavor,  contain- 
ing about  11  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  grapes  are  sweet,  black-blue, 
round,  rather  small,  and  wore  or  less  thick  on  the  bunch.  In  this  coun- 
try they  come  to  maturity  in  the  first  days  of  September,  and  do  not 
rot  as  easily  as  other  varieties.  The  *^Mourvedre''  bears  fruit  on  its 
third  year,  comes  into  full  bearing  on  the  sixth,  and  is  fruitful  after  that 
as  long  as  it  lives,  viz,  from  forty  to  one  hundred  years. 

(2.)  The  "Grenache"  has  a  preference  for  hillsides  and  dry  and  grav- 
elly soil ;  it  thrives  on  all  kinds  of  ground,  provided  they  be  free  from 
dampness ;  it  is  more  sensitive  to  cold  than  the  Mourvedre,  and  can  be 
killed  by  a  temperature  of  17^  Fahr.  There  are  two  varieties  of  Gre- 
na<)he,  the  black  and  the  white.  The  white  produces  good  fruit  for  the 
table,  and  a  kind  of  white  wine  that  is  much  esteemed. 

(3.)  The  "Peconi  touar"  is  remarkable  for  its  durability  and  abund- 
ance of  produce.  It  gives  the  best  returns  on  rocky  hillsides  and  meager 
soil,  but  does  not  bear  fruit  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  As  the  wine 
produced  is  light  in  strength  and  color,  the  grape,  of  a  black  purple  hue, 
is  generally  mixed  with  the  fruit  of  other  varieties  in  the  preparation  of 
wine. 

(4.)  The  "Aramon"  or  '*  Ugni  noir''  only  thrives  in  loamy  soil,  and  mast 
be  extensively  cultivated.  It  produces  large  quantities  of  a  wine  that 
is  light,  poor  in  alcohol,  does  not  keep  long,  and  suffers  much  from  trans- 
portation. 

(5.)  The^'Brun  fourca"is  mostly  cultivated  on  hillsides  or  in  dry, 
gravelly,  or  stony  land.  The  grape,  which  is  large,  elongated,  of  a 
bluish-black  color,  is  not  fit  for  the  table,  and  must  be  mixed,  for  the 
making  of  wine,  with  other  grapes  richer  in  sugar  and  tannin.  The  pro- 
duction, which  begins  in  the  third  year,  increases  as  the  plant  advances 
in  age/  On  favorable  soil  it  reaches  the  quantity  of  three  quarts  of 
wine  for  each  plant. 

^6.)  The  '^  Garjgnau"  or  ^^Monistel"  must  be  planted  on  high,  substan- 
tial ground,  free  from  dampness.  It  begins  to  bear  fruit  on  the  second 
year,  and  produces  a  spirituous  wine  that  keeps  well,  improves  with 
time,  and  stands  transportation  remarkably  well,  but  is  somewhat  rough 
to  the  taste.    The  vine  is  apt  to  suffer  from  oidium. 

(7.)  The  "Picardan"  is  one  of  the  most  productive  varieties  culti- 
vated in  this  country.  The  best  results  are  olitained  in  rich,  pebbly, 
consistent,  high  land.  Dampness  is  rather  beneficial  to  the  plant.  The 
grapes  are  large,  elongated,  fleshy,  sweet,  and  very  palatable.  The  wine 
produced  is  of  a  fine  red  color,  mellow.  It  possesses  a  pleasant  flavor 
with  a  smack  of  the  fruit,  and  keeps  well. 

(8.)  Owing  to  the  general  preference  given  by  the  consumer  of  this 
country  to  red  wine,  the  white  varieties  are  but  little  cultivated,  and 
the  grapes  are  generally  consumed  fresh.  Still  the  number  of  these  vtfi- 
eties  is  large,  and  I  shall  only  mention  those  that  are  most  common  in 
the  country.  The  "  Ugni  blanc  "  is  one  of  the  few  white  varieties  that 
are  grown  in  view  of  wine-making,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  grapes. 
In  low  and  rich  land  the  quantity  produced  is  larger  and  amounts  to 
an  average  of  two  quarts  for  every  vine.  On  high,  stony,  or  gravelly 
ground,  on  hillsides,  the  quality  is  much  superior,  and  the  wine  pro- 
duced commands  much  higher  prices  than  that  of  the  plains.  The  plant 
thrives  better  near  the  sea-coast,  where  it  is  less  affected  by  cold.  The 
other  varieties,  "Clairette,'^"Colomband,''  "Mayorguin'^  or  "Marseilles 
plant,''  and  "  Muscat,"  are  generally  cultivated  on  hillsides,  and  their 
produce  is  sent  to  the  market  for  table  use.  The  Muscat  grape  is  only 
turned  into  wine  in  one  district  of  the  department  of  H^raolt,  that  of 
Lunel  and  Frontignan. 
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PLANTATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Xn  this  warm  and  dry  climate  it  is  necessary  to  break  up  the  earth  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet ;  the  time  when  this  preparatory  work  is 
performed  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  It  can  be  done  on 
high  and  dry  ground  before  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  and  even  in  snm- 
mer ;  for  low  and  damp  soil,  it  is  preferable  to  wait  until  the  heavy  fall 
rains  are  over,  and  delay  the  operation  until  March  or  April. 

"When  the  ground  has  been  previously  planted  with  vines,  it  is  a  gen- 
eral custom  to  allow  it  to  rest  for  a  number  of  years,  varying  from  one 
to  two  for  8tron|^,  consistent,  fertile  or  clayey  soil,  and  for  a  longer 
time  in  sandy,  light,  permeable  land.  Lucerne  or  other  leguminoug 
plants  are  raised  in  the  interval,  but  the  culture  of  wheat  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  deprives  the  earth  of  much  of  the  gluten  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  grape  from  which  wine  is  to  be  made.  When  the  ground  has 
been  properly  prepared  the  vines  are  planted  in  the  form  of  cuttings  or 
young  plants  raised  in  nurseries.  The  latter  grow  faster,  but  vines  that 
have  grown  finom  cuttings  appear  to  do  better  in  the  long  run,  espe- 
cially when  they  have  been  taken  from  vines  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
oM.  Slips  can  be  kept  for  some  time  before  being  planted,  but  must 
^en  be  allowed  to  soak  in  water  for  some  days. 

Ibe  time  and  dei^th  at  which  to  make  the  plantations  are  also  regu- 
J^ted  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  In  dry  and  high  land,  winter  is 
the  most  favorable  season ;  in  low  and  moist  ground  the  middle  of 
^rtng  is  preferable.  The  depth  generally  adopted  is  that  of  2^ 
%^t  in  dry  and  light  soil,  20  inches  in  medium  land,  and  13  inches  in 
^<5h,  damp  earth.  In  this  country,  where  vines  are  grown  in  bushes 
^d  without  the  support  of  poles,  no  other  care  is  taken  of  tl^  vine- 
yard for  the  first  year  beyond  that  of  keeping  it  clear  of  weeds  by 
filing  and  hoeing.  After  the  first  year  the  first  pruning  takes  place. 
^>nly  one  branch  is  left  on  the  stem,  generally  that  which  is  nearer  to  the 
^ouud.  It  is  well  established  that  a  short  stem  helps  maturity  to  a 
p^at  extent,  but  as  on  the  other  hand  the  plant,  is  made  by  it  more 
jiJible  to  rot  and  frost,  the  above  rule  is  only  followed  on  hillsides  or  dry 
*^*^d;  in  valleys  and  low,  damp  land,  the  branch  which  is  left  on  the 
P|^Qt  is  selected  at  a  distance  of  12  to  14  inches  from  the  ground.  In 
**1  cases  that  branch  is  itself  pruned  short  and  left  with  two  or  three 
^yes  only.  Every  year  after  the  first  a  new  branch  is  left  on  the  stem, 
^^^t  the  total  number  is  rarely  over  four  or  five.  The  guiding  rule  for 
^J^Oning  is  that  branches  shooting  from  the  stem  are  unproductive  and 
Should  be  cut  close  to  the  stem.  The  fruitful  sprigs  issue  from  one- 
y^ar-old  branches.  Each  eye  of  these  sprigs  generally  produces  two 
^Onches  of  grape  and  one  shoot.  The  quantity  of  eyes  that  should  be 
?^*owed  to  remain  on  the  vine  depends  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the 
T^il  and  the  strength  of  the  plant;  the  number  on  a  full-grown  vine 
^^ries  from  12  to  2£  There  is  no  generally  adopted  time  for  pruning, 
^Very  vine-grower  using  in  this  respect  his  own  judgment.  It  ordi- 
?Hrily  takes  place  between  the  months  of  January  and  March,  and  is 
^^llowed  immediately  afterwards  by  a  first  plowing,  which  after  a  few 
r^ys  is  completed  by  a  second  hoeing;  the  same  operation  is  repeated 
^^  April  and  May;  and,  in  the  best-conducted  vineyards,  a  third  time 
In  June.  The  culture  should  always  be  applied  with  great  care,  and 
^ever  exceed  the  depth  of  from  10  "to  12  inches,  for  fear  of  hurting  the 

There  are  but  very  few  districts  in  this  region  where  an  abundant 
^pply  of  water  can  be  obtained,  and  the  vineyards  are  in  consequence 
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rarely  irrigated.  When  practicable,  water  is  brought  ioto  trenches  that 
run  along  the  rows  of  vines,  but  never  in  excess,  as  it  is  well  ascertained 
that  moisture,  while  improving  the  yield  as  to  quantity,  is  detrimental 
in  a  large  measure  to  quality,  and  makes  the  vine  much  more  sensitive 
to  frosts  and  cold  weather. 

Fertilizers, — In  new  soils  the  vine  can  easily  dispense  with  fertilizers 
of  any  kind  for  thirty  years  or  more;  it  is  even  claimed  by  some  good 
cultivators  that  an  addition  of  virgin  earth  or  calcareous  marl  prove  to 
be  the  best  fertilizers.  Still  the  custom  is  prevalent  to  use  stable  dung 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  tons  per  acre,  applied  once  in  from  four  to  six  years. 
A  ton  per  acre  of  horns,  woolen  rags,  or  oil  cakes,  which  are  abundantly 
imported  or  produced  at  Marseilles,  is  frequently  used  as  a  substitute. 
Horns  and  rags  remain  effective  for  five  years,  oil  cake  for  two  only. 
Whatever  may  be  the  manure  employed,  it  is  customarily  buried  in  far- 
rows cut  between  the  rows  of  \ines.  These  rows  are  generally  from  3J 
to  5  feet  apart,  and  the  same  distance  is  kept  between  each  plant  in  the 
row.  But  in  some  parts  of  the  country  a  larger  space  frequently  exists 
between  the  rows;  the  intervals  thus  intervening  are  then  devoted  to 
some  other  culture,  wheat  in  most  cases.  But  it  has  been  found  oat 
that  the  system  proves  injurious  to  both  cultures,  and  it  has  been  aban- 
doned to  a  great  extent. 

YIELD,  VALUE,  AND  COST   OF  OEOP. 

Grapes  are  never  dried  in  this  country,  except  by  such  farmers  88 
do  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  vines  to  enable  them  to  undertake 
the  making  of  wine,  or  are  too  far  away  from  a  consuming  center  where 
they  CQuld  send  to  the  market  the  small  quantity  of  fresh  grapes  pro- 
duced on  their  farm.  The  methoil  followed  by  such  farmers  is  very 
simple:  The  grapes  are  dipped  in  boiling  water  and  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  raisin  thus  prepared  cannot  com- 
pete with  that  imported  here  in  large  quantities  from  Spain,  and  the 
amount  produced  is  consequently  insignificant. 

Bailroad  facilities  have  made  it  i)ossible  to  dispose  of  a  certain  qaan- 
tity  of  fresh  grapes  at  paying  prices,  but  still  the  great  object  is  the 
production  of  wine.  In  consequence,  all  the  calculations  made  regard- 
ing the  yield,  value,  and  cost  of  crop  depend  upon  this  prodactioD, 
which  is  regulated  by  so  many  circumstances  that  it  cannot  easily  be 
established  on  a  fixed  basis. 

While  the  cost  is  submitted  to  little  variation,  between  the  sums  of 
three  and  four  hundred  francs  per  hectare  ($24  to  $40  per  acre),  in* 
eluding  the  purchase  of  manure,  sulphur  (as  a  preventive  against 
oidium),  and  the  making  of  wine,  the  yield  is  entirely  subject  to  the 
weather  throughout  the  year,  as  is  the  value  to  the  quotations  of  the 
wine  market.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  one  acre  of  vines  can  pro- 
duce from  two  to  four  hundred  gallons  of  wine,  and  that  the  cost  of 
<iultivation  takes  up  one-third  of  the  proceeds. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TINE. 

Many  causes  can  affect  the  yield  and  value  of  the  crop.  Amonifst 
those  of  frequent  occurrence  are  atmospheric  influences,  early  spriD^ 
frosts,  that  blight  the  plant  and  leave  no  other  remedy  than  the  cat- 
ting of  the  stem  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  to  let  new  sprouts  grow 
from  the  roots,  or  the  uprooting  of  the  whole  plant,  which  is  either  re- 
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pl.^u^  by  a  new  one  or,  more  rarely,  by  means  of  *' provining,"  that 
forcing  into  the  ground  one  of  the  long  branches  of  the  next  vine. 

JEixtreme  drought  prevents  the  growth  of  the  grapes  in  size  and  quau- 
,  but  improves  the  quality  of  the  wine  wonderfully,  according  to  the 

■Dinon  saying,  "A  year  of  drought  is  a  year  of  good  wine."    A  wet 

,  on  the  contrary,  brings  abu^ndance  of  wine,  but  impairs  the 

ality,  so  that  in  many  instances  the  wine  is  unsalable  and  must  be 

sued  into  alcohol. 

nhe  vine  also  suffers  from  many  parasitic  insects  or  diseases.  Few 
o:C  these  ever  produce  disastrous  effects  except  oidium,  phylloxera,  and, 
raore  lately,  mildew. 

Oidium,  which  at  a  time  endangered  the  future  of  the  French  vine- 
y^kxds,  has  been  and  is  still  successfully  counteracted  by  the  use  of 
fio^ers  of  sulphur.  They  are  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  plaster, 
or  a  smtdler  proportion  of  lime,  and  carefully  sprinkled  on  the  young 
le&ves  once  or  twice  before  the  ripening  of  the  grapes.  The  wine  grow- 
^i«  of  tiiis  country,  who  could  procure  flowers  of  sulphur  at  low  rates 
^^m  the  important  retineries  of  Marseilles,  were  in  the  end  benefited 
by  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  as  it  opened  for  the  abundant  but 
inferior  wines  produced  in  this  region  a  more  extensive  market,  and 
brought  about  a  decided  advance  in  the  prices,  which  had  been  as  low 
*^  6  francs  per  hectoliter  (8  cent«  per  gallon).  When  the  rates  of  20 
&Qd  30  francs  per  hectoliter  could  be  obtained,  the  production  of  wine 
increased  in  a  remarkable  measure.  In  1874  the  seven  departments  of 
loaches  dn  Bhdne,  Gard,  Aude,  H^rault  (the  production  of  which  alone 
amoQnted  to  13,000,000  hectoliters),  Pyrenees  Orientales,  Var,  and  Van- 
^I^Be,  forming  this  consular  district,  contributed  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  total  production  in  France. 

It  was  just  then  that  phylloxera  made  its  appearance  and  raged  in 
tnia  district,  where  it  worked  its  more  pernicious  effects.  Many  vine- 
T'&Tds  were  entirely  destroyed,  all  were  attacked,  and  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
^ut  of  the  damage  can  be  formed  from  the  following  table,  giving  the 
.^i^ea  planted  in  vines  in  thousands  of  acres  and  the  production  of  wine 
^^  thousands  of  gallons,  in  each  of  the  seven  departments,  for  the  three 
P^^iods  186^W,  1866-^70,  1876-'80: 


185e-'60. 


DeftartBieBt. 


i5?«lM6 

^%r 


Surface 
onltiTated, 
1, 000  acres. 


Production 
1,000  gal- 
lons. 


17,013 

7,655 

108,228 

30,379 
0,803 

11,042 

20,341 


186e-'70. 


187^*80. 


Surface 

Production, 

Surface 

cultivated. 

1,000  gal- 

cultivated, 

1,000  acres. 

lons. 

1,000  acres. 

200 

44,486 

279 

131 

16,062 

161 

524 

362,636 

368 

222 

50,102 

54 

74 

10,435 

30 

114 

10,540 

67 

185 

23,564 

161 

Production, 
1,000  gal. 
Ions. 


85.565 

o4,  044 

148. 576 

5.468 

1,470 

2,747 

12,783 


^  In  this  connection  the  following  table  of  importation  and  exporta- 
^on  at  the  port  of  Marseilles  may  be  a  more  striking  evidence  of  the  vi- 
^^itudes  undergone  by  the  production  of  ordinary  wine  in  Southern 
.B'rance: 


1862. 


iMporUtion gallons. 

XiportAtioD gallons. 


185,206 
267,544 


1867. 


1872. 


263, 563  I  1. 605. 202 
6.045,848  ,  7.806,198 


1877. 


1.308,855 
5.719,651 


1882. 


13.175,188 
4,602.896 


As  I  have  already  remarked,  there  are  bot  very  few  plao 
region  which  can  dispose  of  a  aafficieot  supply  of  water  to  i 
submersion  system  available. 

The  appliance  of  sulphide  of  carbon  is  costly,  and  altfaouj 
proved  an  efficient  prereDtive,  it  does  not  appear  to  possess 
curative  efficiency.  In  consequence  the  planting  of  Ameiit 
has  met  in  this  part  of  the  country  with  general  favor,  and 
pected  that  in  a  few  years  hence  all  the  vineyards  that  h: 
destroyed  will  be  renovated  by  means  of  American  plants. 

Most  satisfaetory  resulta  have  been  obtained  wherever  the  ei 
was  made.  M.  Beynaud,  our  consular  agent  at  Toulon,  iuformi 
be  planted  several  acres  of  his  property  with  Biparia  and  Jaoq 
on  which  be  grafted  the  French  varieties  previously  grown  on 
soil.  After  three  years,  be  reaped  3,'3tM)  liters  per  hectare  (a  ree 
what  superior  to  the  average)  of  a  wine  that  waa  in  all  res] 
same  as  was  formerly  produced  by  the  original  French  plai 
plantation  does  not  suflier  in  the  least  from  phylloxera,  but 
more  cultivating  and  fertilizing  than  the  French  vines. 

ilildetc. — It  was  not  nntil  last  year  that  mildew  caused  n 
damage  iu  the  vineyards  of  France.  'So  means  have  yet  be< 
out  to  counteract  the  disease.  Iu  fact  very  little  is  known  so  fa 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  propagates.  Ithas  been  not 
vines  planted  near  the  sea-shore  were  more  liable  to  it,  and  tt 
lent  opinion  is  that  mildew  is  causeil  by  a  (lersistence  of  moden 
urc  iu  the  atmosphere,  which  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  thi< 
es(«pt  in  the  month  of  Septamber.  As  the  crops  have  already 
maturity  by  that  time,  and  the  disease  seema  to  attack  the  lea 
nn  great  anxiety  is  felt  here  concerning  it. 

The  making  of  wine  is,  in  the  southeru  region  of  France,  c 
in  the  most  simple  method.  A  dry  sunny  day  is  selected,  wht 
cable,  for  the  picking  of  the  grapes,  which  must  be  ended  oefor 
All  the  grapes  are  placed,  just  as  picked  from  the  vine,  in 

W(md«n  <^r  innNniirv  vata  nf  frnm    fnnr   in   air  thnnannH  litApa'  > 
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the  wine  a  better  color  and  a  slight  degree  of  astriugency  necessary  to 
its  preservation. 

The  olive  tree  is  only  cnltivated  in  France  in  the  departments  border- 
ing upon  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  remotest  antiquity  it  has  been 
a  source  of  great  riches  to  this  part  of  the  country,  as  it  thrives  on  land 
where  no  other  culture  could  be  attempted,  and.  is  productive  for  cen- 
turies. 

The  varieties  are  almost  numberless,  as  the  tree  takes  a  different  name 
in  almost  every  district  where  it  is  cultivated,  and  are  distinguishable 
by  the  fruit  only,  as  the  appearance  of  the  tree  is  nearly  the  same  for 
all  the  varieties.  The  best-known  varieties  cultivated  in  view  of  the 
fruit  are  the  "Espanenque,''  "  Prunaou,''  "Triparde,"  "Picholine,^ 
"  Bouteillan,"  "  Verdale,"  &c.  Those  that  produce  the  best  oil  are  the 
<^  Aglandaon"  of  Aix,  the  "  Solonmen''  of  Salon,  the  *'  Amdou^  in  the 
departments  of  H^rault  and  Bonches  du  Bhdne,  the  ^^Brun"  and 
"Oayon^in  that  of  Var,  and  "Aubanenque,"  "Saurin,"  "  Eougette,''^ 
&c. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  appears  to  have  but  little  influence  with  the 
yield  of  the  olive  tree ;  still  a  stony  soil,  with  a  rocky  substratum,  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  or  calcareous  and  gravelly  earth  with  a  little 
humus,  appears  to  be  more  favorable  than  marly,  granite,  or  schistic 
soil. 

As  to  the  situation,  hillsides  or  table-lands  sheltei*ed  from  high  winds, 
with  an  easterly  or  southerly  exposure,  give  the  best  results.  The  prox- 
imity to  the  sea  must  be  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise,  as  many  or- 
chards are  planted  on  the  very  shore,  and  those  that  are  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  it  are  as  a  rule  the  most  sensitive  to  cold  weather.  In 
fact,  there  are  none  to  be  found  far  off  from  the  coast. 

The  process  of  cultivation  is  of  the  most  simple  description.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  orchards  that  are  not  cultivated  produce  the  most 
esteemed  oil,  although  in  smaller  quantities.  In  many  others  one  hoeing 
in  the  year  is  deemed  sufficient.  In  a  few,  where  the  trees  are  planted  in 
quincunx  at  a  distance  (which  is  generally  adopted)  of  10  meters  or  33 
feet  from  each  other,  the  alleys  formed  between  them  are  tilled  with  the 
plow,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  hurt  either  the  roots  below  or  the 
branches  above.  There  is  in  this  way  left  around  each  tree  a  square 
space,  which  is  then  hoed  by  hand.  The  same  operation  is  repeated  in 
the  course  of  spring,  and  again  in  summer. 

Pruning  is  generally  considered  as  unnecessary,  and  must  be  con- 
ducted with  great  care,  as  the  tree  is  liable  to  suffer  by  injudicious  or 
excessive  lopping.  It  is  only  applied  once  in  three  or  four  years,  and 
confined  to  the  suckers  and  the  withered  or  entangled  branches. 

Fertilizers  should  also  be  applied  with  a  great  deal  of  precaution. 
The  best  manure  is  that  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.  It  is  placed  once  in  four  years  a  little  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Close  contact  with  the  roots  should  be  avoided.  Many  culti- 
vators prefer  to  dig  out  the  earth  from  around  the  foot  of  the  tree  and 
fill  up  the  hole  with  fresh  mold. 

An  excess  of  manure  has  the  same  effect  on  the  tree  as  an  excess  of 
water.  It  rots  the  roots,  and  in  all  cases  produces  an  abundance  of 
aqueous  sap.  As  the  olive  tree  vegetates  all  the  year  round,  this  abun- 
dance of  sap  makes  it  more  liable  to  the  effects  of  frosts  and  cold.  It 
also  rends  frequently  the  bark  of  the  boughs  and  flows  out  through 
these  fissures  with  considerable  detriment  to  the  tree. 

On  the  other  hand,  irrigation,  while  inipainncf  the  quality  of  the  oil, 
produces  much  larger  quantities  of  fruit  th^f  •ra\8<>  larger  in  size,  and 
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in  many  districts  where  fruit  forms  the  object  of  calture  the  orchards 
are  frequently  watered  by  hand,  with  watering  pots,  or,  when  the  water 
supply  is  at  hand,  irrigated  after  the  manner  that  meadows  are. 

PLANTING. 

The  olive  tree  can  stand  any  degree  of  drought,  but  a  temperature  of 
from  IQo  to  liP  above  0  Fahr.,  accompanied  with  snow,  kills  the  boughs  and 
trunk.  There  is  then  no  remedy  left  but  to  cut  the  tree  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  and  allow  the  roots  to  grow  new  shoots,  or  to  root  it  entirely  and 
replace  it  by  new  plants.  The  olive  tree  is  remarkably  reproductive,  and 
any  part  of  a  twig  would,  in  course  of  time,  take  root  and  give  birth  to  a 
tree.  A  shoot  from  the  old  roots  about  2  inches  in  diameter  is  generally 
selected  for  reproduction ;  it  is  taken  off  from  the  roots  with  care,  so  as 
not  to  hurt  either  the  scion  or  the  roots,  and  planted  in  a  square  hole, 
6  feet  on  each  side  of  the  surface,  and  3  feet  deep.  The  hole  is  usually 
filled  with  other  earth  than  that  which  has  been  taken  out  of  it.  The 
young  tree,  when  planted,  should  not  be  more  than  4  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  trequently  bears  fruit  after  five  or  six  years.  Trees 
grown  from  the  kernel  of  the  fniit  do  not  begin  to  be  fruitful  uutil  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  eighteen.  For  this  reason,  this  mode  of  reproduction 
is  only  practiced  in  nurseries,  where  young  trees  are  also  raised  from 
wild  scions  and  slips,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  1  franc  or  1 .25  francs.  These 
are  in  many  cases  preferred  to  the  trees  grown  from  old  roots,  and  when 
properly  packed  can  be  transi>orted  to  long  distances. 

The  yield,  proceeds,  and  cost  of  cultivation  must  necessarily  vary 
widely  according  to  the  manner  in  which  orchards  are  cultivated.  The 
cost  may  amount  to  any  sum  betweeu  $5  and  $20  per  acre. 

As  to  the  yield,  it  is  even  more  variable;  each  tree  may  pay  from 
50  centimes  to  3  francs.  As  a  rule,  an  olive  tree  is  only  productive 
every  other  year;  some  varieties,  when  placed  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  of  soil  and  weather,  produce  two  years  in  three,  but  in  do 
case  is  the  yield  constant.  It  varies  from  60  to  535  gallons  of  fruit  per 
acre.  The  average  price  of  the  fruit  ranges  from  12  to  22  francs  per 
hectoliter  ^9  to  17  cents  per  gallon).  The  quantity  of  firuit  turned  into 
oil  is  not  tne  same  in  all  districts,  some  of  which  prepare  a  much  larger 
quantity  for  table  use  than  others.  On  an  average  little  over  two-thiids 
of  the  whole  crop  is  sent  to  the  mill. 

PEEPARATION  OP  OLIVES. 

Olives  intended  for  table  use  must  be  perfectly  sound,  and  of  course 
are  picked  among  the  largest  on  the  tree.  There  are  two  modes  of  pre- 
serving olives,  in  pickle  and  in  oil.  Those  that  are  to  be  preserved  in 
oil  are  picked  when  perfectly  ripe,  that  is,  black.  They  are,  without  any 
further  preparation,  steeped  and  kept  in  olive  oil  with  some  fennel,  cori- 
ander, salt,  and  pepper.  The  pickled  olives  are  picked  before  they  arrive 
at  maturity,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  a  bright  green  color. 
They  are  pricked  and  rolled  into  wood  ashes  to  set  free  all  the  oil  they 
may  already  contain.  After  being  washed  they  are  placed  in  the  pickle, 
where  they  remain  until  consumed.  The  "  Picholine"  and  "  Verdale"  are 
the  varieties  mostly  prepared  in  pickle  here.  The  ^^ queen  olives"  ara 
the  produce  of  a  variety  of  tree  that  is  not  grown  in  this  country.  They 
are  imported  at  this  port  from  Spain. 

Nearly  all  the  production  of  prei^erved  olives  is  consumed  in  Franoe. 
The  exportation  is  exceedingly  small,  and  does  not  amount  to  more 
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til  an  a  few  thonsand  kilograms,  that  are  mostly  sent  to  Algeria.    The 

es^traction  of  oil  is  made  in  special  mills  where  the  farmers  bring  their 

cxx>p8  by  quantities  of  400  liters  (abont  106  gallons).    For  this  quan* 

tity,  called  "molte"  in  the  country,  the  mill  owner  generallj'  returns 

40  liters  or  10  x>er  cent,  of  oil.    The  olives  are  thrown  into  a  recipient 

where  they  are  crushed  under  the  action  of  two  wheels  measuring 

two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  and  worked  by  water  or  steam  power. 

A.fter  two  hours  the  olives  are  reduced  to  a  sort  of  a  paste  which  is 

placed  in  a  number  of  grass  bags  and  pressed.    The  oil  thus  expressed 

is  called  "  virgin  oil,"  the  quantity  being  about  one-half  of  the  whole 

prodace.    The  paste  is  then  taken  out  of  the  bags,  spread  out  on  a 

cloth,  broken  up,  and  replaced  in  the  bags.  Each  bag  is  drenched  with 

about  five  gallons  of  boiled  water  and  placed  again  in  the  press.    The 

mixture  of  oil  and  water  thus  obtained  is  left  for  a  day  in  the  receivers. 

'^he  oil  comes  to  the  surface,  is  skimmed  ofif,  and  in  most  cases  mixed 

with  the  virgin  oil  first  extracted.    The  mill  owner  charges  3  francs  for 

^ach  ^^molte"  and  keeps  the  residues,  from  which  he  again  extracts, 

on  his  own  account,  by  a  supplementary  and  more  abundant  addition 

^f  boiling  water,  an  inferior  grade  of  oil  called  "  ressence."    There  is 

still  left  in  the  residue  after  this  operation  a  small  quantity  of  oil  that 

^  extracted,  in  si>ecial  factories,  by  means  of  sulphide  of  carbon. 

The  diseases  of  the  olive  tree  are  few  jn  number  and  seldom  fatal  to 
^e  tree.  The  most  common  are :  The  "niof(§e"  or  "  noir,"  which  cov- 
p^  the  bark  and  leaves  with  a  sort  of  black  matter  that  is  sometimes 
^^^ble,  sometimes  compact.  The  origin  and  causes  of  the  disease  are 
'^ot  ^ell  known.  It  is  counteracted  by  a  sprinkling  of  lime  and  water 
*nd  by  a  pruning,  more  extensive  than  usually,  so  as  to  let  the  black 
^^posit  be  fi'eely  swept  off  by  the  wind.  The  •^mouffe"  is  produced  by 
^^  excess  of  wetness,  that  decays  the  sap.  When  the  vegetation  is 
stayed  and  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  the  roots  and  branches  attacked 
2^%t  be  cut  off,  as  also  those  i>arts  of  the  stem  where  the  rotten  sap, 
^^wn  by  its  stench  and  black  color,  has  found  its  way,  and  draining 
*^^nche8  should  be  established  without  delay. 

Olive  trees  planted  near  the  sea-shore  are  sometimes  covered  with  a 
^^^^t  of  green  moss,  that  is  not  in  itself  injurious  to  the  tree.  Large 
?^xnbers  of  microscopic  insects  live  in  that  moss,  but  do  not  seem  to 
^^'^ut  the  tree ;  so  that  nothing  is  done  to  remove  them. 

Cochineals  are,  among  the  parasitic  insects  that  live  on  the  sap  of  the 
^live  tree,  the  most  common  and  most  dangerous ;  they  are  driven  away 
^^  rubbing  the  boughs  and  branches  with  a  piec«  of  cloth  soaked  in 
^negar  or  whiting. 

No  remedy  has  yet  been  found  to  i>rotect  the  olive  orchards  against 
Wieir  worst  enemy,  an  insect  called  the  Dacm  oUa,  It  is  a  species  of 
^y  that  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  fruit.  The  larvae  feed  on  the  pulp  of  the 
^Uve  before  it  comes  to  maturity;  when  they  make  their  exit  they  fre- 
^QODtly  cut  the  peduncle  of  the  fruit,  which  falls  to  the  ground.  When 
^lie  olive  remains  on  the  tree  the  produce  in  oil  is  considerably  impaired, 
Vioth  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  damage  made  by  the  "  ver ^  (worm), 
%B  the  Daeus  olea  is  commonly  called,  has  been  particularly  great  in 
^e  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  fig  tree  is  common  in  Southern  France,  and  specimens  of  the  sev- 
eral varieties  known  in  the  country  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
^Toand  lot,  but  it  is  not  the  object  of  special  culture.  The  preparation 
of  figs  requires  too  much  time  and  care,  and  the  price  could  not  repay 
liired  labor.  The  figs  must  be  culled  one  by  one,  when  perfectly  ripe  ; 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  fruit  or  sever  the  peduncle. 


I 


and  the  East.  It  is  in  coDseqaeoce  impossible  to  form  any  i' 
importance  of  the  prodoction,  or  of  tbe  proceeds.  In  18k2  I 
tation  of  figs  fW)m  the  above-named  coantries  amouated  tc 
kilofrramB,  whereas  the  exportation  was  not  eren  given  sepa 
it  was  included  in  the  ofiQcial  retoms  with  that  of  other  driet 
elsewhere  specified,  amountiRg  in  all  to  397,269  kilograms. 

The  climate  of  this  consular  district  does  not  agree  with  c 
lemon  trees,  which  are  not  seen  in  tbe  open  field  except  at  a 
tance  from  Nice. 

J.  8.  MARTIN,  Ji 
Vice  and  D^t^ 
United  States  Consulate, 

Maraeitleg,  March  II,  IS34. 


02APE  CULTUKE  IV  THE  CHAKPAOFE  SISTSIC 

BEPORTBr  OOSBUL  FSISBIE.  OF RHEIUS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Department 
dated  December  4, 1883,  with  interrogatories  regarding  gra{ 
methods  of  cultivation,  &c.,  in  the  best  conducted  vineyard 
method  in  practice  for  raisin  culture ;  which  interrogatories  : 
prepared  and  submitted  at  tbe  request  of  some  of  the  lea< 
growers  of  Ualiforuia.  I  realize  that  tbe  subject  is  one  of  co 
importauce,  and  shall  be  glad  if  I  can  furuish  anything  of  ini 
profit  to  tbe  great  industry  centered  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ^ 
United  States.  In  the  first  place,  however,  I  am  estopped  b 
any  information  regarding  raisin  culture  from  the  fact  that 
are  grown  in  this  consular  district  for  that  purpose,  the  climal 
not  being  suitable. 

Tbe  vineyards  here  are  cultivated  and  the  grai>e8  grown  f 
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could  inform  myself  at  the  time,  and  I  have  really  learned  bat  little 
new  or  interesting  toaching  the  matter  since.  However,  as  a  greatly 
increased  interest  seems  to  have  sprung  up  among  all  classes  of  our 
people  within  a  short  time  past  in  regard  to  the  importance  and  value 
of  consular  reports,  and  as  very  many  are  now  interested  readers  who 
never  read  them  before,  and  as  the  reports  now  called  for  are  for  the 
special  benefit  of  a  class  of  intereste<l  cultivators,  I  have  thought  it  well 
for  me  to  go  back  to  the  minutes  of  my  study  of  the  subject  two  years  ago 
and  give  our  California  friends  and  other  vine-growers  a  recast  of  what 
I  then  learned  about  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the  champagne  dis- 
trict and  the  manufacture  of  its  product,  together  with  such  new  facts 
as  I  shall  be  able  to  give,  believing  that  it  will  now  come  under  the  notice 
of  many  new  and  appreciative  readers. 

As  far  as  the  champagne  country  is  concerned  there  can  be  no  doubt 

tliat  the  vine  has  been  cultivated  since  the  most  remote  times,  the  dry 

and  chalky  soil  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys  being  specially 

a<lapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.    The  cultivation  of  the  vine  iu 

tbe  province  of  Champagne,  in  the  department  of  the  Marne,  and  par- 

tioolarly  in  the  districts  of  Rheims  and  Epemay,  is,  according  to  the 

most  reliable  authorities,  of  very  ancient  date.  One  writer  says :  ^<  Strong 

men,  we  know,  lived  before  Agamemnon,  and  strong  wine  was  made  in 

the  fair  province  of  Champagne  long  before  the  days  of  the  sagacious 

ol<3  monk,  Don  Perignon,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  spark- 

lixi g  vintage  known  under  the  now  familiar  name  of  champagne."    Cato 

th^  elder  informs  us  that  in  his  day  vine  plants  were  brought  into  Italy 

^om  Oaul ;  and  Cicero,  in  his  speech  on  behalf  of  Fonteius,  refers  to  the 

gc*«eat  trade  in  wine  carried  on  by  the  Gauls,  of  which  at  that  time 

-Klieims  was  the  capital. 

Domitian  ordered  all  the  vines  in  Champagne  to  be  uprooted  and 
^^^troyed.  He  bad  an  idea  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  caused  people 
^^o  neglect  that  of  cereals  and  general  agriculture,  and  he  also  feared 
^l^a^tSie  desire  of  drinking  wine  would  attract  the  barbarians  to  the 
^puntry.  It  was  not  until  about  two  centuries  later  (280  A.  D.)  that 
^^ey  were  replaced  by  the  Emperor  Probus. 

^niere  are  several  groups  of  low  hills  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
^ame  and  the  Yesle,  possessing  a  light,  shallow  soil,  and  with  a  per- 
sons understratum  principally  compoi^  of  Tertiary  layers  and  of  chalky 
^^th  a  mixture  of  silica  and  light  clay,  combined  with  a  varying  pro- 
IH>ition  of  oxide  of  iron.  These  groups  of  hills  are  finely  situated  for 
^'^nshine,  and  of  very  little  good  for  the  cultivation  of  other  vegetable 
Px^noe.  Such  advantages  as  these  seem  to  point  to  a  special  provision 
^^  nature  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Poor,  sometimes  even  barren 
5pJls,  so  long  as  they  are  easily  accessible  to  air  and  water,  are,  as 
*"   '«ry  one  here  will  tell  you,  quite  sufficient  for  its  growth. 

H  the  first  attempts  at  cultivation  were  crowned  with  success,  still  it 
te  not  till  a  comparatively  recent  date,  which  we  may  fix  at  the  last 
^^arter  of  the  preceding  century,  that  this  industry  sprang  into  im- 
t^rtance.  It  was,  indeed,  from  this  time  that  champagne  wines,  already 
^^Howned'for  their  fineness  and  lightness,  began  to  be  the  object  of  new 
^^periments.  These  resulted  in  a  gradual  increase  and  improvement 
^^  vine-growing  and  to  the  perfecting  of  the  produce. 

Sixtem  thousand  five  hundred  hectares  (about  40,700  acres)  are  at  the 
I^t>e8ent  time  devoted,  in  the  department  of  the  Marne,  to  the  cultivation 
^^  ^e  vine.  In  each  district  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  soil,  and 
^^re  especially  the  experience  of  vine- growers,  partly  fonnded  on  tradi 
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tioDy  have  lead  to  the  adoption  of  different  kinds  of  vines  and  varioas 
modes  of  culture. 

Unquestionably  the  finest  grapes  are  produced  in  the  hilly  regions  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Rheima  and  Vertus.  The  wines  coming  ^m  the 
slopes  of  these  hills  have  long  been  celebrate ;  the  first  under  the  name 
of  rivet'  icinesy  and  the  second  under  the  name  of  hill  tcines;  bat  this 
distinction  has  nearly  ceased  since  the  appropriation  of  wines  of  a  cer- 
tain quality  for  the  manufacture  of  sparkling  champagne. 

The  most  renowned  vineyards  extend — 

1.  Along  the  right  bank  of  the  Manie  from  Mareuil  to  Damery. 
Along  the  line  of  railway  from  Paris  to  Eheims,  the  traveler  sees  on  his 
left  in  succession  the  fertile  hills  of  Damery,  Gumi^res,  Haatvillers, 
Dizy-la  Bivi^re,  and  Ay.  Further  on,  as  the  line  curves,  those  of  Ma- 
reul,  Bouzy,  Ambonnay,  and  Tr^pail  come  into  view. 

2.  On  the  slope  which  faces  the  Yesle  and  the  city  of  Rheims  are  the 
not  less  prosperous  ones  of  Villy,  Mailly,  Tillery,  Verzenay,  and  Verzy. 

3.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne,  four  or  five  miles  from  the  railroad 
and  the  river,  lie  the  celebrated  vineyards  of  Epernay,  Pierry,  Cuis, 
Oramant,  Le  Mesnil,  and  Avize. 

Not  far  from  these  vineyards,  from  which  are  made  the  celebrated 
champagne  sparkling  wines,  are  others  of  less  pretensions,  which  pro- 
duce red  table  wines  of  some  value.  In  the  districts  of  Chalons,  Yitry, 
and  Ste.-Menehould,  onl^^  wines  of  less  value  are  produced,  which  are 
seldom  used  in  the  manufacture  of  champagne. 

In  these  difi:erent  localities  the  principal  kinds  of  wines  grown  are: 
White  grapes,  epinptte,  or  the  white  morillony  and  the  large  verUdori  of 
Ay;  red  grapes,  th^pineaux^  and  among  them  the  small  vert-dor^,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  compressed,  irregular  bunches  of  middling-sized 
grapes,  by  its  large  leaves,  somewhat  rough  on  the  upper  and  smooth 
on  the  under  side,  lobed,  and  but  little  indented.  The  Spinette  is  a  pro- 
lific bearer,  and  its  round,  transparent  berries,  which  hang  in  no  very 
compact  clusters,  are  both  juicy  and  sweet.  It  ripens  much  earlier  than 
either  the  other  varieties.  The  vert-dorS  is  robust  and  productive,  bat 
yielding  a  less  generous  wine  than  the  pineaUj  the  plant  dor^  of  Ay,  and 
the  berries  of  which  are  dark  and  oval,  and  very  thin-skinned,  and  re- 
markably sweet  and  juicy. 

One  variety  is  the  plant  griSy  or  burot,  a  somewhat  delicate  vine, 
whose  fruit  has  a  brownish  tinge,  and  yields  a  light  and  perfumed  wine. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  vine  of  second  rank,  cultivated  in 
the  champagne  vineyards,  notably  the  common  meuniery  or  miller ^heu- 
ing  black  grapes,  and  which  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  young  leaves  appearing  to  have  been  sprinkled  with  flour.  There 
are  also  the  black  and  white  gonaiSj  the  tneslierj  a  prolific  white  variety, 
yielding  a  wine  of  fair  quality;  the  black  and  white  gamait ;  the  Umr- 
Ion  ;  the  marmot,  and  several  others. 

These  second-rate  vines  produce  in  abundance  the  wiues  which  were 
formerly  reserved  by  the  vine-growers  for  their  own  consumption,  but 
which  are  now  used  by  not  over-nice  speculators  to  mix  with  their  supe- 
rior wines.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  these  second-rate  viues 
are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  vines  of  the  first  class  taking  their  place. 

On  the  hills  around  Rheims  and  Yertus  the  method  of  low  cultivation 
prevails,  whilst  tall  viues  are  almost  exclusively  grown  on  the  hills  of 
Chateau  Thierry.  These  widely  different  methofiU  are  said  to  be  re- 
quired by  reason  of  the  different  nature  of  the  soils.  Along  the  course 
of  the  Marne  the  vine  grows  on  a  shallow,  dry  soil,  reoeiviuff  and  re- 
flecting nearly  the  whole  of  the  sun's  rays.    The  mode  of  cnUiire  em- 
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iUows  of  the  assimilatioQ  of  the  vines  to  a  sort  of  trellis-work, 
iks  of  which  are  in  the  ground,  while  the  bearing  branches 
ap  from  them  extend  along  the  face  of  the  soil  just  the  same 
y  were  trained  on  a  wall,  only  in  this  case  the  face  of  the  soil 
iting  the  wall.  On  the  hills  of  St.  Thierry,  on  the  contrary,  the 
1  is  less  favorable,  the  soil  being  richer,  deeper,  and  more  humid ; 
le  need  of  a  higher  growth  and  a  special  mode  of  cultivation. 
38  are  almost  invariably  planted  on  rising  ground,  the  lower 
rhich  usually  escape  the  spring  frosts,  producing  the  oest  wines. 
>  champagne  country  the  vine,  whether  cultivated  on  the  high 
lethod,  becomes  productive  as  the  result  of  the  most  minute, 
t  care  and  attention.  In  the  localities  where  it  is  almost  the 
ustry  it  involves  during  the  whole  year  a  series  of  operations 
mploy  the  greater  part  of  the  population.  According  to  the 
9  the  hands  employed  are  about  equal  in  number  to  the  hectares 
n  cultivation,  and  an  average  of  oue  vine-dresser  for  every  2f 
cultivated  land. 

Buious  operations  required  in  cultivating  the  vine  are  performed 
owners  or  vinegrowers,  properly  so-called,  or  by  laborers  em- 
>y  them,  who  are  to  be  hired  at  wages  which  vary  according  to 
mcy  of  the  work. 

eads  of  the  great  champagne  houses  are  as  a  rule  proprietors, 
p  more  localities,  of  extensive  vineyards.  They  possess  also  a 
ne-making  establishment,  and  retain  a  regular  troop  of  vine- 
,  whom  they  lodge  and  eniploj'^  by  the  year. 
Qg,  tilling,  propagating  by  la^^ers,  bedding,  hoeing,  propping, 
and  nipping  the  buds,  and  making  storehouses  are  the  principal 
ns  of  these  workmen  from  January  to  September,  when  the  har- 
nade.  At  this  season  they  conduct  the  vintage ;  then,  when  the 
made,  and  the  vine  props  pulled  up,  they  profit  by  the  fine 
at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  in  the  winter,  by  manuring,  digging 
charring  or  sulphating  the  poles,  &c. 

le  champagne  vine-dresser  the  year  begins  directly  after  St.  Viu- 
ay ;  that  is,  at  the  end  of  January  or  the  first  half  of  February, 
date,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  operations  are  begun  by  pruning. 
ind  Dizy  all  the  large  vines  are  pruned  on  two  stems ;  but  mid- 
l  and  small  ones  on  a  single  stem,  preserving  one  "eye^  more. 
;e,  Gramant,  and  Verzenay  they  are  trained  on  a  single  stem, 
uch  longer  one.  It  is  also  towards  the  end  of  February  that  the 
at  have  been  cut  ofif  are  gathered  into  bundles,  either  to  be  burnt 
sorted  out  and  kept  for  slips.  In  March  the  first  work  is  done 
Ine,  when  the  first  digging  is  done.  If  it  were  done  earlier, 
mid  be  the  inconvenience  of  the  soil  being  too  hard ;  and  if  later, 
B^er  of  losing  the  young  shoots,  so  tender  and  so  slenderly  at- 
by  want  of  attention  mainly  on  the  part  of  hired  workpeople. 
nonth,  too,  the  vine  is  usually  rebedded,  which  is  done  by  sur- 
g  the  plant  with  earth  as  high  as  the  new  shoots  of  the  year ; 
^me  places  this  is  done  by  leaving  a  cutting  of  the  year  before 
le  ground.  This  work  is  done  with  a  hoe,  the  workman  digging 
hole  under  the  stem,  which  he  then  lowers  by  pressing  on  it 
foot-,  and  then  fills  up  again  with  fresh  soil. 
»ril  these  operations  are  continued.  It  is  also  in  this  month,  if 
ther  be  favorable,  that  the  making  of  layers  is  begun.  In  order 
is  a  ditch  is  dug,  or  perhaps  was  dug  the  season  before,  20  cent- 
(abont  10  inches)  deeper  than  the  roots  of  the  parent  stem,  and 
of  well  mellowed  earth  taken  from  the  surface  soil  is  placed 
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there;  then  a  horizontal  layer  of  cottings,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  is 
inserted  on  the  parent  stem  and  is  covered  with  fresh  soil  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  trench.  This  method  of  propagating  the  vine  (the 
bedded  plant  being  destined  to  separation  from  the  parent  stem)  has 
the  advantage  of  rapidly  pro<lueiug  new  sources  of  production,  and  is 
in  general  use  in  the  champagne  district.  It  is  also  during  April  that 
the  propping  of  the  vines  is  commenced,  the  vines  being  supported  by 
stakes,  usually  of  oak,  and  as  a  close  system  of  plantation  is  followed, 
no  less  than  24,000  stakes  are  required  on  every  acre  of  land.  These 
stakes  are  set  up  by  men  and  women,  and  an  expert  laborer,  it  is  said, 
will  set  as  many  a«  5,000  of  them  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

In  May,  if  the  season  is  early,  it  is  convenient  to  give  the  first  nip- 
ping to  those  branches  which  grow  too  rapidly.  About  the  25th,  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  fear  of  frost,  the  ground  is  plowed  ^or  delved) 
again.  This  light  work,  which  is  needed  to  get  rid  of  pernicious  weeds 
and  vegetation,  is  performed  with  a  hoe  or  weeding  hook.  This  is  best 
done  in  dry  w^eather,  and  should  not  be  done  after  rain  or  heavy  morn- 
ing dew. 

Toward  the  end  of  May,  and  especially  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
commences  the  training  of  the  vines.  All  the  branches  of  the  same 
stock  are  tied  by  the  same  band  to  the  supports  ^stakes).  It  is  the  cus- 
tom to  cut  off  the  shoots  which  do  not  reach  the  ligature  at  a  leaf  above 
the  last  grape,  and  to  cut  off  short  those  which  do  not  show  any  sign 
of  fruit.  After  the  vines  have  been  secured  to  the  stakes  and  have  been 
carefully  hoed  around  their  roots  the  tops  are  broken  off  at  a  shoot  to 
prevent  them  from  growing  above  the  regulation  height,  which  is 
usually  from  30  to  33  inches. 

The  cultivators  regard  the  numerous  stakes  which  support  the  vines 
as  affording  some  protection  against  the  dreaded  white  frosts  of  spring, 
but  I  think  there  can  be  placed  but  little,  if  any,  reliance  in  such  a 
source  of  protection.  These  frosts  invariably  occur  between  early 
dawn  and  sunrise,  and,  to  guard  against  them,  some  cultivators  place 
heaps  of  hay,  refuse,  dead  leaves,  and  branches,  &c.,  about  6  or  7  rods 
apart,  taking  care  to  keep  them  moderately  damp  to  prevent  too  rapid 
combustion.  When  a  frost  is  feared  the  heaps  on  the  side  of  the  vine- 
yard from  whence  the  wind  blows  are  set  on  fire,  and  the  dense  smoke 
spreads  over  the  vines,  and  is  said  to  produce  the  same  results  as  an 
actual  cloud,  warming  the  atmosphere  and  converting  the  fh>st  into 
dew.  In  case  there  is  no  wind  blowing,  all  the  surrounding  heaps  are 
set  on  fire  and  the  desired  effects  obtained.  There  are  other  methods 
of  protection  against  frosts  employed,  such  as  roofing  the  vines  over 
with  a  straw  matting,  about  one  foot  and  a  half  in  width,  and  in  rolls 
of  considerable  length,  &c.,  but  the  system  of  creating  a  dense,  warui 
smoke,  as  stated,  appears  to  be  most  in  favor. 

Besides  the  plowing,  which  a  good  cultivator  is  never  afraid  of  re- 
peating too  often  at  this  season,  it  is  useful  toward  the  end  of  June  to 
give  the  ground  a  second  delving.  This  second  digging  over  (it  is  gen- 
erally finished  by  the  first  week  of  July),  it  is  well  to  prune  the  lower 
^^  eyes ''which  have  sprouted  since  the  first  operation  of  the  kind,  it 
always  being  considered  desirable  and  important  to  prevent,  so  far  a» 
possible,  the  growth  of  superfluous  woody  matter,  which  tenois  to  draw 
nourishment  from  the  growing  fruit  and  injure  its  development.  Tbi» 
is  a  matter  which  I  believe  should  more  earnestly  engage  the  attention 
of  vine-growers  in  the  United  States  with  profit  to  themselves  and  sat- 
isfaction of  their  customers  in  being  able  to  procure  well-developed  umi 
consequently  luscious  fruit*. 
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I'rom  the  20th  of  July  to  the  15th  of  August  the  heat  is  too  great 
U>  permit  of  work  in  the  vines,  which  in  fact  are  now  in  no  need  of  par- 
ticalar  attention,  except  it  be  a  little  digging  if  the  weather  be  rainy. 
The  vine-grower  makes  use  of  this  time  to  make  use  of  his  magazines  ; 
'his  is  tlie  n  i-n )  j^iven  in  the  ch<impagne  country  to  th  heaps  of  fertil- 
ziog  matters  which  he  collects  at  the  side  turnings  from  the  roads  or 
>tlier  places  as  near  as  possible  to  the  vines,  and  which  fertilizing  mat- 
:er8  are  composed  chiefly  of  a  kind  of  compost  formed  of  the  loose 
Viable  soil  dug  out  from  the  sides  of  the  high  hills,  and  of  supposed 
rolcauic  origin,  mixed  with  animal  and  vegetable  refuse.  This  is  also 
:be  time  to  look  after  the  young  plants  of  the  year. 

Toward  the  end  of  August  it  is  the  rule  to  submit  the  vines  to  a 
severe  pruning,  so  as  better  to  expose  the  grape  to  the  air  and  the  light, 
ilways  taking  care  not  to  bruise  it. 

At  the  vintage  season,  which  is  generally  the  middle  of  September, 
lundreds  of  families  of  the  surrounding  districts  and  departments,  the 
^isne,  Ardennes,  and  Soinme,  throng  into  the  vineyards,  and  receive 
i«  compensation  for  their  labor  from  40  to  60  cents  a  day. 

The  harvest  is  made  with  the  utmost  precaution.  The  grape-gather- 
^re  are  advised  to  support  the  fruit  with  the  left  hand,  so  as  t<»  prevent 
-he  riper  grapes  from  falling ;  not  to  bruise  it  by  throwing  it  into  the 
basket.  These  small  baskets  are  afterwards  emptied  into  larger  ones, 
^r  hampers,  in  which  the  fruit  is  taken  to  the  owners  of  the  vineyard, 
W'here  their  contents  are  minutely  examined  by  men  and  women,  who 
pluck  off  all  the  bruised,  rotten,  and  unripe  berries  and  throw  them 
^nto  a  separate  basket,  as  such  fruit  is  a  decided  if  not  fatal  injury  to 
^  first-class  wine.  If  the  grapes  are  very  rii)e,  wisjjs  of  straw  are 
[Placed  in  the  bottoms  of  the  hampers  to  prevent  jolting  and  bruising. 

The  picking  ordinarily  commences  with  daylight,  and  the  vintagers 
^^Hsert  that  the  grapes  gathered  at  sunrise  always  produce  the  lightest 
•"Od  most  limpid  wine,  and  that  by  plucking  the  grapes  when  the  early 
doming  sun  is  upon  them  they  are  believed  to  yield  much  more  juice, 
;;;^ter  on  in  the  day,  too,  spite  of  all  precaution,  it  is  impossible  to  pre-. 
'^Ut  some  of  the  detached  grapes  from  partially  fermenting,  which  fre- 
lUently  saffices  to  give  a  slight  excess  of  color  to  the  ihust,  a  thing  to 
^  especially  avoided,  no  matter  how  rich  and  ripe  the  fruit  may  be,  in 
^  highclass  sparkling  wine.  I  desire,  in  passing,  to  call  the  si>ecial 
^^tention  of  those  attempting  to  make  sparkling  wines  in  the  United 
states  to  the  important  fact  that  the  use  of  unsound  or  unripe  fruit, 
^^«n  in  a  small  quantity,  is  fatal  to  success. 

When  the  harvest  is  over,  usually  about  the  end  of  October,  the 
^kes  are  taken  up  and  arranged  in  vertical  piles  or  horizontal  heaps, 
'^cn,  until  the  bad  weather,  the  roads  or  paths  of  the  vineyard  are  re- 
hired; old  vines  are  pulled  up;  the  earth  is  leveled,  the  materials 
*t>m  the  magazines  (manure,  &c.)  are  turned  out;  the  trenches  for 
fit>pagating  the  vines  are  constructed  ;  and  when  on  approach  of  the 
W^t  the  vines  cannot  be  approached,  the  time  is  spent  in  making  stakes 
Pit>p8),  the  earth  ends  of  which  are  first  charred  and  then  soaked  in  a 
Elation  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

8ach  are  the  principal  operations  which  custom  and  experience  have 
'Auctioned  in  the  true  champagne  vineyards;  that  is,  in  the  hilly  regions 
^f  Bheims  and  Yertus. 

In  the  vines  called  St.  Thierry,  or  high  vines,  the  succession  of  oper- 
ations is  much  the  same,  and  the  work  differs  but  little  from  that  al- 
^^ady  described.  This  method  of  cultivation,  however,  necessitates 
'Juree  or  four  plowings;  further,  at  the  early  spring  pruning  9\\  the 
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frait-bearing  branches  of  the  preceding  year  are  lopped  off;  then  sup- 
pose one  had  to  choose  between  four  branches  left  by  the  preced- 
ing time  of  growth,  it  would  in  general  be  best  to  cut  off  two  and  pre- 
serve those  which  were  nearest  the  parent  stem,  one  being  pruned  with 
two  "  eyes  ^  and  provides  the  woody  matter,  and  as  for  the  other,  des- 
tined to  become  the  fruit-lvearing  branch,  it  should  be  of  medium  thick- 
ness, with  well  projecting  knots,  and  with  a  tendency  to  grow  horizon- 
tally. At  a  later  season  the  first  is  fixed  vertically  to  tall  stocks  6 
feet  high,  and  the  second  is  bent  round,  fixed,  and  becomes  the  bend. 
Both  low  and  high  vines  undergo  at  proper  times,  differing  accord- 
ing to  locality,  manuring,  and  improving  operations  of  various  kinds. 
Whether  the  vine  should  be  manured,  and  if  so  under  what  conditions 
and  at  what  times,  is  a  disputed  question  amongst  the  greater  number 
of  writers.  Thus,  Dr.  Guyot  recommends  manuring  every  three  years, 
and  enough  manure  to  be  put  in  each  time  to  last  those  three  years,  viz, 
3  pounds  per  vine  in  the  best  soils,  6  pounds  per  vine  in  medium  soils, 
and  12  iK>unds  per  vine  in  poor  soils.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Violart, 
of  Ay,  another  eminent  authority,  recommends  the  moderate  use  of 
manure  for  oldish  vines,  and  protests  against  the  mischievous  use  of 
manures  for  young  vines. 

The  fruit  which  is  crown  from  it  is  only  nonrished  hy  the  manare  that  has  been  pat 
into  the  soil ;  it  hardly  takes  any  of  the  nature  of  the  soil.  An  abnormal  vigor  i« 
).  iven  to  tbe  vine,  and  it  is  in  a  wajjr  plethorlzed  for  several  years,  and  when  the 
juices  of  tbe  manure  are  exbausted  it  begins  to  grow  weak;  it  is  ill,  as  the  vine- 
dressers say.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  manure  young  vines  with  much  moderatioD, 
but  the  older  ones  will  bear  more. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions,  important  both  by  reason  of  its 
presence  and  its  dangerous  character,  is  without  doubt  that  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  vine. 

Although  the  phylloxera  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance  in  the 
champagne  country,  still  there  is  no  lack  of  other  scourges  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine.  Every  year  hais  its  records  of  substantial  disasters, 
more  or  less  local  in  character.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  despite  the 
attention  and  shrewdness  of  vine-growers,  and  notwithstanding  the  in- 
vention of  many  means  of  protection,  there  are  some  vines,  generaliy 
those  with  the  lowest  situation,  which  pay  a  heavy  duty  to  tiie  frosts 
and  mists  of  spring.  Often,  also,  some  districts  are  robbed  of  their  pro- 
duce by  hail. 

Apart  from  these  cosmic  disturbances,  in  some  districts  where  the 
earth,  more  likely  rich  than  poor,  rests  on  an  impervious  understratnnit 
generally  of  a  strong  character,  there  appears,  after  a  luxurious  vegeta- 
tion of  several  years,  the  disease  which  the  vine-dressers  call  cMM-^ 
the  withering  and  death  of  the  plants,  which  is  due  simply  to  the 
rotting  of  their  roots,  caused  by  an  excess  of  humidity  collected  in  an 
unretentive  substratum. 

But  it  is  especiajly  vegetable  and  animal  i>arasites  that  have  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  back  threatened  the  harvests.  Of  late  years 
an  infinitesimal  mushroom,  the  Oidium  tvckeri  (vine  mildew),  has  a(h 
peared  very  frequently,  not  only  on  trellised  vines,  but  even  in  the 
vineyards.  Flowers  of  sulphur  is  an  undoubted  antidote ;  but  notwith- 
standing its  efficacy  it  has  not  yet  been  generally  adopted  by  vine- 
growers.  Frequently,  too,  the  leaves  of  the  vine  sidfer  from  the  incur- 
sion of  another  fungus  or  asexual  plant,  Erineum  neeatovj  but  the  dam- 
age done  by  it  is  of  small  importance. 

Animal  destroyers  belong  chiefly  to  the  insect  order.  Every  year 
the  different  districts  suffer  from  the  devastations  of  several  kinds  of 
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ptera.  In  the  early  spring  the  shoots  suffer  from  the  iDcisious  of 
Julscrottes  or  Coupe-bourgeons  {Oliorhynchus  Ugmticiy  0.  raucus). 
p  on  the  Oribouri  (a  vine- grub)  or  JScrivain^  scribe  {Bromiris  vitis)j 
s  out  and  bites  the  leaves  and  buds,  and  lays  its  eggs  on  the  stem 
le  vine.  Lastly,  in  June  and  July,  appears  the  BeckB^  grafter,  and 
tCy  vine-fretter  {Rhynchites  betuleti)^  which  rob  the  plants  of  their 
^s. 

Dong  the  LepUloptera  there  are  two  which  are  especially  obnoxious: 
vintage- worm  (Cochylis  ompkacielUi)  breeds  twice  a  year,  and  de- 
'S  tlie  fruit  both  in  spring  and  in  autumn.  The  summer  worm 
yphthira  piUeriana)  has  taken  up  its  abode  (as  is  testified  by  many 
*ecords)  for  a  long  time  past  in  two  localities  especially.  It  com- 
its  depredations  at  various  intervals  of  time,  but  always  for  several 
s  at  a  time.  Its  scene  of  operations  is  the  locality  of  the  best  vines 
way  up  the  hill  between  Ay  and  Dizy.  Its  second  rendezvous  is 
erzenay,  in  the  best  vineyards,  also  situated  about  half-way  up  the 

ery  year  the  champagne  vines,  more  or  less  the  victims  of  these 
[ent«,  yield,  as  a  rule,  a  rather  poor  crop ;  in  fact,  in  spite  of  the 
ul  attention  and  care  of  the  vine-grower,  an  acre  rarely  yields 
than  3  or  4  measures  (6  or  8  hogsheads),  of  2  hectoliters,  i.  «., 
1 6  or  8  measures  to  the  hectare  of  prepared  wine.  To  this  calcula- 
of  yield  we  must  add  about  two-thirds  as  much  again  for  secondary 
B,  known  under  the  names  of  first ''  taille  "  ( pruning),  second  ^^  taille," 
'  reb^he  "  (second  tilling).  With  the  exceptioa  of  the  first  **  taille," 
h  is  sometimes  used  in  the  preparation  of  sparkling  wines,  these 
3  are  consumed  by  the  proprietor  and  his  vine-dressers. 
Ay.  which  may  properly  be  chosen  as  the  center  and  type  of  the 
production  of  champagne,  unbottled  wine  is  worth  in  an  average 
fh)m  600  to  800  francs  a  measure  of  2  hectoliters,  and  the  price  is 
t  the  same  for  the  not  le^s  famous  vintages  of  Cramant  and  Yerze- 

One  year  with  another,  then,  the  vine-growers  receive  a  sum  of 
1 1,800  francs  ($360)  per  acre,  that  is,  by  reckoning  the  minimum 
» of  600  francs  and  the  production  at  three  ^'  pieces"  per  acre ;  but 
have  been  obliged  to  spend  from  1,000  to  1,200  francs  during  the 
on  the  vines  and  in  the  production  of  the  wine.  This  result  would 
irtainly  most  satisfactory  if  this  average  figure  of  production  was 
led  every  year,  which  unfortunately  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  fact, 
le  comparatively  limited  extentof  the  champagne  vines  (for  although 
)  are  in  the  department  of  the  Marne  16,500  hectares — 40,700  acres-^ 
neyards,  the  real  centers  of  champagne  making  only  occupy  from 
x>  800  hectares)  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  high  prices  which  the 
crop*  good  or  bad,  fetches  every  year.* 

JOHN  L.  FRISBIE, 

Consul 
iiTKD  States  Consulate, 

RheimSy  France^  January  31,  1884. 
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CULTIVATIOir  OF  THE  VIITE  IN  THE  OIROHDE. 

REPOliT  BY  COXSUL  ROOSEVELT,*  OF  BORDEAUX. 

SOILS. 

The  land  more  or  less  devoted  to  viticulture  in  the  department  of  Gi- 
ronde  may  be  divided  into  six  categories :  (I)  Alluvial  or  palus  land,  (2) 
rich,  strong  soil,  (3)  marly  calcareous  land,  (4)  gravelous  land,  (5)  sili- 
ceous, and  (6)  sablo- argillaceous  laud. 

The  alluvial  or  palus  lands  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  are  the 
result  of  the  successive  deposits  of  rivers.  This  category  iuclade8  the 
drained  marshes  and  substratum  of  the  valleys. 

The  soil  of  drained  marshes  is  mixed  with  mold,  fine  sand,  and  organical 
particles  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter ;  the  subsoil  is  composed  of 
clay,  sand,  turf,  and  sometimes  marl.  The  nature  of  palus  soil  is  simply 
that  of  the  marsh  where  the  alluvial  ground  has  been  drained  and  im- 
proved by  culture.  The  best  palus  land  is  in  the  district  of  Lesparre, 
in  the  cantons  of  Blanquefort,  Carbon-blanc,  Blaye,  and  Saiut-Ciers- 
Lalande,  and  borders  the  side  of  the  Garonne,  the  Dordogne,  and  the 
Isle.  The  wines  of  those  vineyards  possess  color  and  vinosity,  but 
lack  delicacy  of  taste. 

Tbe  highlands  are  those  where  the  argils  predominate;  they  exact, 
according  to  their  nature,  the  assistance  of  manure,  transports  of  ligbt 
earth,  and  constant  plowing.  These  lands  are  generally  to  be  found 
on  the  hills  and  hillsides ;  they  have,  in  general,  a  calcareous  or  stony 
snbsoil ;  this  kind  of  soil  is  particularly  appropriate  to  the  vine. 

The  marly  calcareous  land  covers  a  considerable  part  of  the  country; 
it  agrees  with  the  vine  when  sand,  argil,  or  gravel  forms  an  important 
proportion  of  the  ground. 

Gravelous  land  is  the  most  favorable  for  vine  culture  as  regards  the 
quality  of  the  production,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  (1)  On 
gravelous  land  composed  of  stones  or  quartz,  being  about  three  feet  in 
depth,  and  having  a  subsoil  of  clay  and  argil  or  alios,  the  best  growths 
of  M^doc  and  Graves  are  cultivated  ;  (2)  sandy,  gravelous  land,  form- 
ing a  composition  of  sand  and  stones,  oased  on  an  inert  sand  or  upon 
aliotic  layers,  is  not  propitious  to  the  vine  in  consequence  of  the  humid- 
ity of  the  subsoil. 

The  siliceous  land  covers  nearly  half  of  the  department.  It  partakes 
of  the  siliceous  nature,  mixed  with  clay ish,  calcareous  elements,  which, 
when  properly  worked,  is  well  suited  to  the  culture  of  the  vine. 

The  batardes,  or  terres  batards,  present  an  intermediate  state  between 
the  rich  land  and  the  siliceous  sandy  lands ;  their  fertility  is  more  or 
less  great  according  to  their  situation ;  the  ordinary  white  plants  grow 
in  these  soils  with  facility. 

SUBSOILS. 

The  study  of  subsoils  is  also  of  importance  to  those  desiring  to  culti- 
vate vineyards.  They  have  a  considerable  influence  npon  the  sucoess 
of  the  vine  and  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  its  prodaction.    I  sbi^ 

*  Consul  Roosevelt  acknowledges  liis  indebtedness  for  the  gnsater  part  of  tbe  in 
formation  contained  in  this  report  to  M.  £doner  Feret,  of  Bordeaax,  a  reoogniMd 
authority  and  anthor  on  vine  caltore. 
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ide  them  in  six  classes :  Argilloiis,  sablo-argilloiis,  calcareous,  marly, 
velons  or  stony,  sandy  aliotic. 

irgillous  subsoil,  when  it  is  composed  of  close  or  compact  argil,  is 
tfhl  to  the  vine,  because  it  is  moist,  and  in  consequence  the  roots 
easily  attacked  by  cold,  and  giving  to  the  fruit  a  very  definable 
^hy  taste. 

he  sandy  argillous  subsoils  are  favorable  to  the  vine,  providing  the 
i  enters  for  about  one-half  into  its  composition,  permitting  the  water 
lass  through  sufficiently  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  the  roots, 
t  is  to  say,  refreshing  them  without  leaving  behind  an  unhealthy 
lidity ;  but  then  the  vine  on  these  soils  is  ordinarily  more  cultivated 
li  a  regard  to  quantity  rather  than  quality  of  its  productions :  mean- 
le  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  admits  of  the  finest  vines  being  cultivated 

he  calcareous  or  marly  subsoils  are  often  compact  and  not  suf- 
mtly  porous,  by  reason  of  which  a  tree  flowage  of  water  is  checked, 
.  when  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  they  are  extremely  hurtful  to  the 
9;  they  may,  notwithstanding,  be  of  great  use  by  digging  the  ground 
.  mixing  it  with  the  upper  layers  of  earth.  If  these  layers  are  sandy 
sandy  gravelous,  a  very  favorable  result  may  be  obtained;  but  if 
iposed  of  greasy  sand,  the  mixture  will  not  be  so  good.  The  nature 
his  soil  is  especially  favorable  to  the  white  vine, 
he  gravelous  or  stony  subsoils  are  very  favorable  to  the  wine. 
ly  present  sometimes  small  siliceous  stones  or  pebbles,  white,  gray, 
ish,  and  transparent;  these  stones  are  termed  "  graves;"  sometimes 
le  blocks  or  stones  of  a  dull  opaque;  sometimes  also  little  pieces  of 
le  or  rock  in  the  crevices  of  which  the  roots  of  the  vine  generally 
etrate,  thereby  forming  the  base  of  a  great  hardiness  and  vigor  for 
plant,  and  of  an  agreeable,  well  developed  taste  and  flavor  for  the 
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he  sandy  subsoils  are  suitable  to  the  vine,  because  they  permit  its 
ts  to  penetrate  to  a  great  depth,  to  find  the  stability  of  temperature 
ch  is  favorable  to  them.  The  most  part  of  these  soils  produce  a  fine, 
cate  wine,  but  lacking  sometimes  in  body  and  color, 
he  aliotic  subsoils,  sometimes  ferruginous,  are  impervious  as  those 
he  argil  and  marl ;  they  form  a  bed  which  arrests  water,  thereby 
lering  the  eaith  too  dry,  especially  if  sloping;  the  water,  following 
bent  of  the  incline,  settles  in  the  lower  parts.  When  flat  it  is  too . 
ip,  a  defect,  however,  which  can  be  easily  remedied  by  digging  up 
earth  to  a  certain  depth.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  are  very 
}k  in  request.  The  best  vineyards  in  the  M^doc  are  established  on 
ands  of  this  nature. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 

'lanting. — Before  planting  the  vine  the  nature  of  the  soil  should  be 
jntively  studied,  and  the  preparatory  labor  performed  according  to 
species.  It  is  most  urgent  that  the  vine  should  be  sheltered  from 
longed  dampness;  to  this  effect  the  earth  must  be  disposed  in  such 
anner  as  to  regulate  the  slopes  and  facilitate  drainage.  If  in  a  very 
J,  argillous  land,  called  terre  tape^  or  boulbalnej  or  tuf^  the  marl  or 
s  should  be  found  of  shallow  depth,  the  subsoils  must  be  broken 
»  render  them  pervious  and  to  mix  them  with  the  superficial  layers 
tarth. 
be  earth,  purified  by  the  means  above  indicated,  and  by  drainage 
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whenever  it  is  essential,  demands  a  most  important  operation:  improve- 
ment and  mauare. 

To  manare  the  earth  about  the  vine  is  always  a  most  essential  pre- 
paratory feature,  at  least  when  not  operating  upon  alluvial  soil,  but 
when  this  is  the  case  a  liquid  manure  is  sometimes  employed  and  poured 
into  the  hole  assigned  to  each  plant.  When  planting  superficial  earth, 
which  has  not  been  before  used  for  cereals,  or  which  has  not  been  ma- 
nured for  a  long  time,  at  least  half  a  c£irt-load  of  manure  is  required 
for  a  row  containing  from  75  to  80  plants.  In  planting  in  feeble  or  used- 
up  ground  double  that  amount  of  manure  must  be  employed.  It  is 
very  important  to  have  the  plants  well  chosen;  to  this  end  it  is  only 
required  that  the  foot  or  base  should  be  healthy  and  vigorons,  taking 
them  only  from  branches  having  hitherto  borne  fruit  In  certain  com- 
munes each  cutting  has  a  little  of  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year;  but 
great  importance  is  not  attached  to  th  s  latter  precaution,  as  many 
succeed  as  well  in  planting  the  young  end.  To  replace  the  dead  feet 
in  a  young  plantation  root-plants  are  sometimes  preferred  (called 
"chevelus^  or  "barbeaux^)  to  the  ordinary  plants  or  layers. 

This  replacement  is  also  made  by  "  provins."    The  term  *'  provins  "  is 
applied  to  a  branch  or  tributary  of  the  old  vine-stalk,  upon  which  new 
roots  develop  without  separating  it  from  the  mother  vine.    In  order  to 
make  a  ''provin''  a  long  branch  is  left  upon  the  old  vine-stalk  nearest 
to  the  one  to  be  replaced,  and  if  possible  in  the  same  row :  a  pit  is 
then  dug,  about  one  foot  deep,  l>etween  the  two  plants ;  it  is  tnen  filled 
up  with  mold  or  manure,  if  the  earth  be  poor ;  the  branch  is  then  pat 
into  the  pit  without  separating  it  from  the  mother  vine,  and  the  end 
raised  in  the  place  of  the  dead  stalk ;  it  is  supported  by  means  of  a 
wooden  stake,  and  requires  to  have  its  top  cut  off  like  the  mouthpiece 
of  a  flute,  care  being  taken  that  the  bud  should  be  on  the  side  opposite 
the  slope  in  order  to  avoid  its  being  drowned  or  damaged  by  the  flow 
ing  of  the  sap.    The  severing  of  the  "  provin  "  is  indispensable  to  pre- 
vent the  mother  plant  from  declining  or  even  dying.    The  separation 
is  begun  after  the  second  year  by  cutting  on  the  branch  a  cross-section 
about  one-third  deep,  and  by  completely  cutting  it  the  year  after.  These 
"  provins,"  or  layers^  have  the  advantage  of  producing  from  the  first 
year ;  it  is  admitted  in  the  M^doc  that  every  "  provin"  pays  its  expenses 
from  the  first  year.    The  "provins"  are  made  at  the  period  when  the 
sap  begins  to  ascend  into  the  branches,  rendering  them  more  supple; 
care  is  taken  to  make  some  slight  incisions  in  the  part  of  the  branch 
lying  under  ground,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  roots.    In  tbe 
planting  of  the  vine  by  layers  I  find  that  five  different  modes  are  em- 
ployed in  the  department.    The  three  first  are  the  most  extensively 
used . 

(I.)  Planting  by  reversion, — This  mode  is  certainly  the  best,  but  al^ 
the  most  costly,  inasmuch  as  the  work  for  one  acre  costs  about  $117- 
It  consists  in  opening  trenches  in  the  direction  of  the  vine-rows,  a  suf- 
ficient distance  apart;  the  first  trench  being  finished,  the  earth  coming 
from  it  senses  to  fill  up  the  last ;  manure  is  then  thrown  in  and  tbe 
plants,  or  "  barbeaux,"  are  placed  in,  being  supported  by  stakes.  The 
next  trench  then  undergoes  the  same  operation,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
Planted  in  this  manner  the  vine  produces  early,  but  is  not  of  long  dara- 

tiOD. 

(2.)  Planting  by  staving  and  with  a  stalceor  bar. — ^Another  mode  gener- 
ally used  when  the  subsoil  approaches  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
when  it«  nature  renders  it  a<5cessible  to  dampness,  were  it  not  broken 
up,  consists  in  turning  up  with  picks  the  subsoil  of  alios  or  day  to  a 
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>th  of  about  two  feet  and  mixing  it  with  good  earth  or  manure 
>ught  for  that  purpose.  These  operations  being  over,  a  crowbar  is 
ven  into  the  ground  to  make  a  hole,  into  which  the  scion  is  placed, 
1  which  is  carefully  filled  up  with  earth  all  around  the  scion.  Some- 
les,  in  order  to  increase  the  adherence  of  the  plant  to  the  ground,  it 
watered  with  a  kind  of  liquid  mud  or  manure. 
[3.)  Planting  ttith  the  stake  or  bar. — ^This  mode  is  certainly  the  simplest 
d  most  economical,  but  can  be  employed  only  in  loose  earth  easily 
rforated  and  comparatively  fertile.  Pulverized  and  liquid  manure  is 
Derally  em]>1oyed  in  this  mode  of  planting.  It  consists  in  thoroughly' 
>wing  and  harrowing  the  earth,  after  which  a  hole  is  made  with  an 
n  bar.  This  hole  is  sometimes  enlarged  by  means  of  a  wooden  cone 
ned  with  an  iron  point  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  of  manure 
'en  to  the  plant. 

4.)  Planting  tcith  '*  araire^  or  plow. — This  mode,  which  is  one  of  the 
8  expensive,  can  only  be  used  in  deep  soil.  It  is  little  employed.  It 
leists  in  making  a  deep  furrow  by  means  of  the  plow  and  filling  in 
:^h  manure,  placing  the  plants  therein  and  covering  the  furrow. 
^.)  Planting  in  the  little  trench. — This  mode  has  been  for  a  long  time 
lost  entirely  given  up.  It  differed  slightly  with  the  preceding 
tliod  inasmuch  as  a  little  trench  one  foot  wide  and  one  and  one-half 
>p  was  dug  instead  of  a  furrow.  All  of  these  plantings  are  gener- 
V  made  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  even  before, 
a.ther  permitting,  and  can  be  continued  up  to  the  middle  of  June,  on 
Mlition  that  the  plants  be  kept  underground  in  a  northern  direction, 
order  to  prevent  them  from  growing.  Finally  the  plant  is  set  up- 
bt,  earthed  up,  cut  at  the  third  knot  above  ground,  and  fastened  to  a 
le  stake. 

during  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  planting,  certain  vineyards 
M^oc  are  tilled  eix  times  yearly,  but  for  the  greatest  part  tillage 
ces  place  but  four  times  during  the  year.  The  young  vines  at  this 
riod  require  particular  attention ;  they  must  be  freed  from  snails  as 
ich  as  |K)ssible,  and  each  year  the  plants  which  have  not  thrived  must 
'  replaced  by  layers.  If  among  the  plants  that  have  succeeded  there 
ould  be  one  or  more  of  any  kind  not  wanted,  these  must  be  grafted, 
rafting,  which  was  formerly  occasionally  emploj-ed  by  the  vine-growers, 
every  day  becoming  more  universal ;  since  the  invasion  of  the  phyl- 
lera  many  fine  plants  have  been  ingrafted  on  American  plants,  which 
sist  phylloxera. 

Situation  and  care  required  by  the  vitie. — For  the  ridges  there  is  no 
ed  directions ;  the  slope  of  the  ground  is  previously  consulted,  in  order 
facilitate  drainage  without  risk  of  the  subsoil  being  carried  away. 
me  vine-growers  (when  the  ground  permits)  set  their  ridges  from 
5t  to  west,  asserting  that  the  wind  and  hail  come  from  the  west;  by 
is  method  the  first  feet  of  each  row  alone  are  injured ;  the  others, 
brding  mutual  shelter  to  one  another,  have  less  to  suflTer.  It  is  notice- 
ie  that  this  direction  of  east  to  west  is  practicable  only  in  the  M6doc 
lere  the  vines  are  very  low,  because  the  shade  of  any  individual  plant 
nnot  be  prejudicial  to  the  others ;  nevertheless,  it  sometimes  happens 
%t  the  land  is  not  evenly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  which,  of 
nrse,  is  not  so  favorable.  Other  vine-growers  plant  in  the  direction  of 
rth  to  south,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  penetrate  into  the  vine 
Bfs  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  heat  the  sifrface  of  the  ground  and 
b  different  parts  of  the  fruit  in  a  more  equal  manner. 
rbe  soil,  according  to  its  condition,  is  tilled  from  two  to  four  times  a 
ar,  either  by  plow  or  by  spade.    The  wages  of  laborers  having  doubled 
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^  iate  years,  the  plow  is  consequently  in  greater  use  in  most  of  the 

when  the  vine  is  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  frnit  laborers  are  employed 
to  exanmie  each  vine  row,  in  ort^^r  to  weed  out  the  quick  or  dog  grass, 
which  IS  very  destructive.  T^q  old  vine  plants  are  often  covered  with 
a  kind  of  moss  which  series  as  a  refuge  for  crowds  of  injurious  insects 
to  the  vme.  Some  pro-^rietors  take  the  precaution  to  destroy  them  dor- 
TOg ♦winter;  others  ^^q  not  attach  the  same  importance  to  them.    Since 

■     h^  ^i!£!j^f*'*^^  ^^  ^^^  "^^  disease  of  the  vine,  some  proprietors  have 
ODtamed  f^y^^Yoble  results  from  barking,  by  which  means  a  great  num- 
ber^ot  iB^'^jcts  and  their  eggs  can  be  destroyed,  including  those  of  the 
^^'"^^.era. 

"^.nother  part  of  the  winter  labor  consists  in  removing  the  earth 
^brought  by  the  plow  or  by  the  waters  into  the  "  capvirades,'^  a  kind  of 
alley  made  between  the  rows  for  facilitating  the  running  of  water  and 
for  allowing  sufficient  room  for  the  teams  to  turn. 

After  the  pruning,  which  should  take  place  as  late  as  possible,  on 
account  of  the  spring  frosts,  the  laths  and  decayed  stakes  are  replaced; 
the  branches  or  hastes  are  then  fastened  by  means  of  a  kind  of  rush  to 
the  nearest  stave.  The  best  season  for  this,  as  the  hastss  have  frequently 
to  be  curved  or  bent,  is  when  the  sap  begins  to  ascend  into  the  branches, 
rendering  the  wood  pliant.  This  work  should  be  carefully  avoided  in 
dry  weather.    When  once  the  vine  is  in  good  condition  labor  commences. 

In  the  mouth  of  June  the  vine  is  nipped ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sap  is 
stopped  from  going  into  the  '*  suckers,"  thus  named  because,  though 
possessing  much  vigor,  they  notwithstanding  are  unfruitful.  The 
shoots  or  sprouts  appearing  on  the  old  wood  are  cut  off  (at  least,  those 
not  intended  to  become  fruit-bearing  branches).  In  July  the  vine  is 
somewhat  freed  of  its  suckers,  in  order  that  the  air  may  circulate 
round  the  plant,  and  that  the  grapes  may  be  better  exposed  to  the 
solar  influence.    This  also  facilitates  the  passage  of  the  plow. 

In  August  the  leaves  are  thinned.  This  work  does  not  take  place 
every  year  throughout  the  department,  i)articularly  in  those  vineyards 
which  only  produce  coninioii  wine.  Great  attention  should  be  bestowed 
upon  this  work,  in  order  to  avoid  too  much  exposure  to  the  sun,  and 
at  the  same  time  aid  maturation. 

Pruning  is  certainly  the  most  important  operation  that  the  vine 
claims  from  its  care-takers.  On  this  depends  not  only,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  abundance  of  the  crop,  but  especially  the  health  of  the  plant. 
It  takes  place  generally  from  the  end  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf  until  the 
commencement  of  the  hard  frosts.  Before  this  period  the  wood  is  not 
sufficiently  ripe,  and  would  cause  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the  sap.  Later 
the  cicatrice  arising  from  the  pruning  would  not  have  time  to  heal  op 
before  the  sap  ascends,  and  a  serious  flow  would  occur  in  spring.  For 
some  years  past  the  vines  have  been  considerably  tried  by  spring 
frosts;  it  has  therefore  been  judged  wise,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing 
a  small  portion  of  the  sap,  to  prune  as  late  as  possible,  in  order  to  re- 
tard the  shoot.    This  is  customary  in  the  Burgundy  vineyards. 

It  is  recommended  to  vine-dressers,  when  operating,  to  have  with  them 
a  little  box  of  some  fatty  liquid,  and  to  put  a  little  of  such  on  each 
wound  made  by  the  pruning,  above  all  on  the  old  wood,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  changes  of  temperature,  which  often  cause  the  interior 
of  the  plant  to  decay.  The  pruning  is  conducted  in  two  fashions:  with 
a  pruniug-knife  or  with  vine-scissors;  this  latter  instrument  is  very  ex- 
peditious. But  in  the  M^doc,  and  many  other  places,  they  prefer  the 
.pruning  knife,  with  which  the  judicious  vine-dresser  carries  on  his  work 
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^t^ter,  withoat  lOJariDg  the  wood,  catting  and  paring  here  and  there, 
rliere  he  thinks  fit  to  do  so,  making  incisions,  lifting  a  very  light  piece 
^  ^wood,  &c.  The  vine-shears  are  preferable  to  the  pruning-knife  when 
Titling  yonng  vines  which  have  no  thick  wood  to  take  up.  I  shall  not 
ipdertake  here  a  treatise  on  the  prnniugof  the  vine,  or  an  appreciation 

the  different  modem  systems.  Snch  details  woald  require  a  volume, 
are  consequently  out  of  my  comj>ass.  The  value  of  these  different 
ystems  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its 
•Ituation,  and  with  the  nature  and  vigor  of  the  plant,  that  I  cannot  go 
nrther  than  commending  practice,  observation,  and  intelligence  as  the 
>^t  guides  to  the  vine-dresser.  To  t^e  general  information  already 
r^ven  1  may  add  the  following  fundamental  principles : 

Charge  the  vine  only  in  accordance  with  its  age  and  vigor ;  equalize 
lie  bni^en  of  the  different  arms  of  the  vine,  so  that  one  side  should  not 
>ear  all  the  sap  at  the  expense  of  the  other;  carefully  save  on  each 
>laiit  the  short  cuts  which  are  intended  to  become  fruit-bearing  branches 
'or  the  next  year,  and  which,  being  low  shoots,  keep  down  the  vine, 
^hich  has  a  tendency  to  spring  up. 

Xn  the  M6doc  the  vine  is  planted  in  rows  which,  according  to  the  vine- 
yards, vary  between  180  to  300  feet  in  length ;  the  latter  is  seldom  used, 
^n  account  of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  manure,  gathering  the  grape, 
^c.  In  certain  districts  the  rows  are  3  feet  apart ;  in  others,  a  little 
B88.  The  plants  are  more  or  less  distant,  according  to  their  nature  and 
iiat  of  the  soil ;  this  distance  varies  from  3  to  4  feet.  The  trunk  of  the 
>laiit  is  from  6  to  8  inches  long,  and  fixed  to  a  little  stake  about  15 
nohes  high ;  laths  are  attached  to  the  tops  of  the  stakes,  and  to  the 
5iths  are  fastened  the  two  arms  of  the  vine.  For  some  years  past  these 
wooden  laths  have,  in  several  vineyards,  been  profitably  replaced  by 
run  wires.  This  system,  which  presents  great  advantages  above  all  in 
^o  economical  point  of  view,  has  been  iu  use  for  the  last  twenty-five 
^^ars  by  Monsieur  Richier,  the  inventor,  and  by  his  heirs,  in  all  of  their 
^"^^^  vineyards. 

The  stakes  are  sometimes  of  pine,  but  more  generally  of  chestnut  wood; 
^*^^  latter  cost  from  |2.30  to  $2.70  the  thousand,  while  the  former,  which 
^^  not  last  so  long,  cost  from  $1.35  to  $1.55.  The  laths  come  from  the 
^^st  of  the  M^doc,  where  for  some  years  past  pines  have  been  grown  on 
J  ^arge  scale.  When  delivered  at.  the  vineyard  they  cost  from  $3.85  to 
**-80  the  thousand. 

l^runing, — On  the  first  year  of  planting  the  vine  is  pruned  from  the  two 
^^^8  nearest  to  the  ground.  The  second  year  the  process  is  performed  in 
j*^^  same  manner.  The  third  year,  when  pruning,  three  or  four  buds  are 
*|^ft  untouched.  In  strong  earth  the  weaker  plants  are  cropped  short; 
l^^t  two  arms  are  left  to  the  most  vigorous  plants.  The  fourth  year,  iu 
vght  soils,  arrangements  are  commenced  for  establishing  the  two  arms ; 
^U  heavy  soil  this  operation  is  completed,  the  trunk  of  the  vine  is  then 
^ade  6  inches  high,  so  that  when  the  ])lant  is  earthed  up  the  arms  start 
Almost  ou  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  ridge.  Special  care  should  be  taken 
^hat  the  arms  follow  the  direction  of  the  laths.  The  vine  always  having 
"^  tendency  to  rise,  great  attention  is  paid  to  save,  when  pruning,  the 
^hort  cuts  which  are  intended  to  become  fruit-bearing  branches,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  cut  off  the  old  wood  when  it  becomes  too  long.  The  fruit 
Viranches  are  chosen  from  those  of  the  preceding  year,  near  the  old 
Vood ;  the  under  branch  is  chosen  by  preference,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
^lant  rising  too  quickly. 

The  branches  are  allowed  13^  or  15^  inches  in  length ;  they  are  fast- 
ened horizontally  to  the  lath ;  this  is  intended  to  equalize  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  the  sap,  and  to  form  at  the  base  of  the  brauches  a  proper  wood 
for  renewing  the  vine.    One,  two,  and  sometimes  more  of  the  last  bads 
of  the  branches  are  taken  off  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  shoots  pro- 
duced by  the  others,  and  to  facilitate  fastening.    As  soon  as  the  pmning 
is  over,  the  branches  gathered  up,  the  different  kinds  of  winter  work  con- 
cluded, such  as  the  clearing  of  the  dog-grass  and  of  the  moss  covering 
the  trunks  of  the  old  vines,  the  transports  of  earth  conveyed  from  the 
alleys  to  the  middle  of  the  ridges,  and  the  vines  propped,  plowing 
commences.    Four  plowings  are  made;  the  first  one  towards  the  end 
of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March.    The  object  of  this  is  to  "open 
the  vine,"  according  to  the  expfession  of  the  country;  that  is  to  say,  to 
unearth  it;  but  as,  in  plowing  on  both  sides  of  a  row,  the  earth  can- 
not be  raised  between  each  plant,  women  pass  behind  the  plow  with  a 
hoe  to  take  up  the  earth  and  spread  it  in  the  middle  of  the  rows.    The 
second  plowing  generally  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  April,  with  a 
plow  of  a  peculiar  shape  called  "  bent."    Its  purpose  is  to  earth  up  the 
vine,  so  as  to  spread  about  the  foot  the  earth  taken  off  by  the  la^t 
plowing.     When  the  vines  are  young  or  surrounded  by  the  young 
plants^  a  woman  with   a  shovel  follows  the  plowman  and  lays  her 
shovel  between  the  plow  and  the  young  plants  or  layers,  so  as  to  avoid 
their  being  stifled  or  bent  by  the  earth.    The  third  plowing  takes 
place  in  the  month  of  May,  before  the  flowering,  and  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  first  one.    The  fourth  takes  place  at  the  end  of  June,  after  the 
flowering;  for  this  the  special  plow  called  the  "bent"  is  again  used. 
After  the  fourth  plowing,  women  or  children  pass  down  the  rows  to 
raise  the  young  bunches  yrhich  are  sometimes  a  little  earthed  up.    It  is 
also  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  the  leaves  begin  to  be  thinned  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  vegetation  and  to  the  tempera- 
ture. 

In  all  vineyards  a  constant  war  has  to  be  ma<le  against  the  destract- 
\ve  insects  which  swarm  in  them,  especially  snails.  Many  proprietors 
in  the  M6doc  keep  for  this  purpose  hens  and  ducks,  which  go  into  the 
vineyards  to  feed  on  these  parasites ;  but  care  is  taken  to  remove  thenr 
in  due  time,  in  order  to  avoid  their  injuring  the  new  buds  or  attacking 
the  grapes. 

EXPENSES  OF  CULTURE  IN  THE  M^DOG. 

The  expenses  of  culture  in  the  M6doc  vary  according  to  the  com- 
munes, and,  above  all,  according  to  the  facilities  of  working.  (1.)  A 
small  property  cultivated  by  the  hands  living  on  the  place  has  hardly 
any  expenses  beyond  the  ke^eping  of  the  vine-dresser  and  his  family. 
(2.)  A  large  property  requires  a  manager,  with  foreman,  laborers,  vine- 
dressers, &c.  (3.)  A  middle-sized  one  is  cultivated  by  the  proprietor, 
who  hires  a  team  of  oxen  and  oversees  his  laborers.  Each  of  these 
properties  not  only  has  different  expenses  of  culture,  but  obtains  dif- 
ferent prices  for  the  products. 

The  ^^ priX'faitj^  or  "agreed  price,"  is  the  name  given  to  a  certain 
space  of  ground,  for  the  culture  of  which  the  price  has  been  agreed  in 
advance. 

Expensetfor  a  **  prix-fait"  composed  of  24,000  vines,  planted  about  one  fard  upari  eni 

occupying  about  six  acres  of  land. 

The  following  necessary  expenses  attendant  on  the  vinoyanl  are  almost  inTariable: 

Manual  labor,  for  pmning,  binding,  lathing,  &c 143  42 

Manual  labor,  forclearingaway  the  dog-grass 4© 

Purchase  of  10,000  stakes,  at  |2.02  the  thousand »  9<> 
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Torchase  of  5.000  laths,  at  13.86  the  thoosand $19  30 

Tarchaae  of  10  sheaves  of  bindioff  reeds,  at  $1.16  each 11  60 

Toar  plowings  aod  a  winter  sappTementary  plowing 52  11 

One  hnndred  and  fifty  days'  wages  to  the  women  for  raising  the  Tines,  de- 
stroying the  insects,  nnearthing  the  young  branches,  &,g,,  at  19  cents 28  50 

Layers 7  72 

Expenses  of  vintage  for  5  tans,  at  $6.75 33  75 

Expenses  of  racking  and  other  coopers'  work 7  72 

Pnrchase  of  twenty  casks,  at  $3.47 69  40 

Expense  of  delivery  at  Bordeaux  for  4^  tuns 4  82 

303  17 

E£pem$€$  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  according  to  the  proprietors. 

$7  92         V 

labor,  at  12.70  the  1,000  feet 13  61 

cubic  yards,  at  |1.18 108  56 

Cleaning  of  the  trenches  and  vino-traclu,  hanling  earth,  &c 17  37 

General  expenses  incumbent  on  the  vine  domain. 

Taxes,  duties,  &c $25  09 

Keeping^  the  buildings  in  repair 9  65^ 

Overseeing  and  sundry  details 21  23' 

Keeping  tne  stock  in  good  order  (wine- vessels,  d&c,  wheelwrights,  black- 
smiths, farriers,  &c.) 19  30 

Wear  and  tear  on  teams,  harness,  &c 19  30 

Renewal  of  the  vineyard,  2  per  cent,  every  year 46  32 

Interest  on  advances,  six  months,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum 14  79 

Total  general * 606  21 

Average  yearly  revenue,  supposing  the  sale  of  5  tuns  (20  casks)  of  wine  at 
vintage  time  at  $168.87  per  tun 844  35 

To  be  deducted: 

7  per  cent,  discount  and  brokerage $59  10 

3per  cent,  waste  for  6  months 33  77 

92  87 

751  48 

If  from  this  be  deducted  the  expenses  for  culture  ($606.21),  there  remains  $145  27, 
representing  the  net  yield  of  each  *' prix-faii"  corresponding  to  about  6^  acres  (6.42), 
which  makes  $22.63  per  acre. 

If  a  vineyard  of  superior  table  claret  be  valued  at  $390.60  per  acre,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  yields  a  net  revenue  of  5.80  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Such  a  revenue  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  who  can  afford  to  appro- 
priate a  certain  amount  of  money  to  improve  the  estate.  A  yearly  out- 
lay of  about  $485  per  acre  is  indispensable,  and  has  to  be  repeated  for 
several  consecutive  years  before  gi^ing  any  profit,  because  the  harvest 
is  generally  sold  only  after  two  or  three  years,  in  order  to  give  the  wine 
sufficient  time  to  acquire  its  qualities  and  realize  a  fair  price. 

The  sum  of  $485  per  acre  is  overreached  in  some  of  the  famous  vine- 
yards of  the  M^doc,  where  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  vines  and 
wines  are  almost  luxurious.  Extravagance  may  well  be  afforded  when 
the  wines  are  sold  from  $380  to  $680  the  ton  of  four  casks.  In  this  case 
the  capital  represented  by  the  vineyard  is  much  more  considerable  than 
the  foregoing  valuation,  and  the  price  of  the  land  rises  proportionately 
to  the  produce  of  the  vines  and  the  price  of  the  wines.  The  vineyards 
At  Chateau-Lafitte  are  valued  at  nearly  $4,700  per  acre.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  vineyards  in  the  M^doc — in  fact,  the  majority  of 
them — whose  wines  at  vintage  time  do  not  obtain  quite  an  average  of 
$168  per  ton.    Yet  most  of  those  vineyards  are  worth  $390  per  acre. 
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In  fact,  good  management,  a  thorough  experience  in  the  matter,  and 
money  always  in  readiness,  are  indispensable  conditions  for  success. 

GEO.  W.  ROOSEVELT, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Bordeaux,  January  23,  1884. 


FEUIT  IN  HAVRE. 

Consul  Glover  submits  the  following : 

OraDgeSj  raisins,  lemons,  figs,  and  olives  are  not  grown  in  this  part  of  France, 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  few  grapes,  principally  on  garden  waUs  and  in  hot 
houses.    Neither  the  soil  or  the  climate  seems  to  be  adapted  to  their  cnltore. 

Oranges,  figs,  and  olives  require  a  milder  and  drier  climate  than  we  have  in  Nor- 
mandy. 


AUSTRIA-HUNaARY. 
ORAPE  CULTURE  US  AUSTRIA-HUNOART. 

JRErORT  BT  CONSUL  GEXEBAL  WEAVER. 

In  reply  to  Department  circular  of  December  4, 1883,  relative  to  the 

Froduction  and  commerce  in  raisins  and  tropical  fruits  in  this  empire, 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report. 

Although  the  raisin  industry,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  exist  in  this 
empire,  and  the  production  of  figs,  olives,  oranges,  and  lemons  is  very 
unimportant,  yet  it  is  thought  that  the  grape  and  wine  industry  and  the 
commerce  in  tropical  fruits  may  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  fruit- 
growers of  the  United  States  to  warrant  the  transmission  of  the  follow- 
ing items  in  regard  to  thereto. 

Tlie  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  is  situated  between  42^  10'  and  51^  5' 
north  latitude,  and  9^  10'  and  26^  15'  longitude  east  from  Greenwich 
Omitting,  however,  its  irregularities,  the  empire  lies  mainly  between  the 
forty-fifth  and  fiftieth  degrees  of  north  latitude  and  the  twelfth  and 
twenty-sixth  degrees  of  east  longitude,  having,  therefore,  a  rectangu- 
lar form  of  about  350  miles  in  breadth  by  750  miles  in  length,  com- 
prising an  area  of  261,272  square  miles,  with  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in- 
cluded. The  mean  latitude,  therefore,  of  Austria-Hungary  corresponds 
very  closely  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States. 

The  climate  of  this  country,  however,  is  much  less  rigorous,  as  is  well 
known,  than  that  of  the  United  States.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
at  Vienna,  which  is  located  at  about  the  center  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  were  during  the  past  thirty  years  98°  and  4^  Fahrenheit,  while 
the  average  yearly  temperature  during  the  same  period  was  10^  centi- 
grade or  50O  Fahrenheit. 

It  may,  consequently,  be  very  confidently  affirmed  that  in  Austria- 
Hungary  the  winters  are  not  as  cold  nor  are  the  summers  as  warm  as  in 
the  United  States  by  probably  from  8^  to  10^,  notwithstanding  its  higher 
latitude.  The  rainfall  during  the  last  thirty  years  varied  at  the  186 
stations  for  meteorological  observations  in  Austria-Hungary  from  43  to 
242  centimeters  per  year,  equivalent  to  17  and  95  inches. 

These  stations  are  grouped  as  follows :  41  in  B angary i  80  iu  th  e  Al- 
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on  and  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  65  in  Bohemia,  Galicia,  Mo- 

d  other  interior  provinces  removed  from  the  sea.    The  rainfall 

regions  was  respectively  28,  49  and  28  inches,  making  for  the- 

ipire  an  average  of  36  inches  per  year. 

erage  cloadiuess  of  Vienna,  estimating  complete  obscaration 

ring  the  years  185*3-72  was  5.7,  the  months  of  July,  Aagost, 

:ember  giving  a  miuimam  of  4  and  November  a  maximum  of 

isequently  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  air  is  very  large,  averag- 

ienua  during  the  last  thirty  years  a  humidity  of  72,  when  reck- 

nplete  saturation  at  100. 

"egoing  data  will  aid  those  interested  to  estimate  the  gener<al 

s  of  climate  upon  the  production  of  fruit  in  thi^  empire  whose 

in  general  is  usually  far  removed  from  the  sea  and  other  large 

water  which  might  injuriously  affect  the  grape  crops  by  excess- 

:ure. 

me  influences,  however,  arise  from  the  large  river  system  of 

itry,  particularly  in  Hungary,  to  the  end   that  the  best  vine- 

)  found  upon  the  highlands  and  slopes  of  hills  and  mountains^ 

Austria  possesses  a  great  number  and  variety. 

GRAPE  AND  WINE   INDUSTRY. 

etliods  of  grape  culture,  as  practiced  iu  the  neighborhood  of 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  reply  of  Robert  Schlumberger, 
)r  of  valuable  vineyards  in  the  Voslan  region,  given  in  response 
n  inquiries  as  to  soil,  vines,  crops,  and  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
3ticed  in  his  district.    He  says : 

hods  of  pnmiDg  the  vine  in  the  various  wine-growing  districts  of  Austria 
)what,  and  vary  also  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  grapes  in  the  same  part  of  the- 

districts,  especially  those  to  the  south  of  Vienna,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
here  the  best  red  wines  of  Austria  are  produced,  the  branches  are  cut  down 
bwo  eyes,  and  on  each  vigorous  vine  live  to  six  branches  are  left.    At  a 
f  the  vines  usually  grown  in  the  country,  the  Portuguese  and  Blue  French, 
»s  superabundantly,  producing  an  inferior  quality  and  resulting  in  the  ex- 
)f  the  vines  in  a  few  years.     A  longer  cut  is  only  customary  in  regard  to  the 
-undy  and  the  St.  Laurent  vines,  which,  however,  are- not  very  extensively 
,  at  which  operation  either  four  eyes  are  left  on  each  of  twelve  branches,  or 
)r  grape-bearing  branch  five  to  seven  eyes,  whilst  the  remaining  branches- 
wn  to  one  or  two  eyes.    During  the  subsequent  year,  the  old  grape-bearing 
cut  off  and  the  strongest  of  the  branches  produced  from  the  eyes  of  those 
the  preceding  year  will  be  employed  as  the  grape-bearing  one. 
in  the  vicinity  of  Voslan  and  Gnmpoldskircben,  where  the  most  excellent 
66  are  produced,  consist-s  of  a  light  flat  and  loamy  ground,  the  subsoil  of 
.r  the  mountains  consists  of  calcareous  rock  and  on  the  plain  of  aUuvial 

wines  grow  on  the  slopes  only.    The  valleys  are  left  to  the  cultivation  of 
lucts. 

tlains,  wines  of  inferior  quality  are  produced,  but  iu  larger  quantities  than 
la.  The  produce,  however,  is  very  uncertain  on  account  of  the  night  fro8t» 
which  do  great  damage  on  the  plains  while  the  slopes  are  spared. 

in  nearly  almost  all  the  vineyards  of  Austria  is  worked  three  times  a  year 
loe :  First  in  spring  after  the  April  cutting :  second  after  the  binding  np  and 
kt  the  end  of  June;  and  thirdly,  at  the  end  of  July  or  early  part  or  August, 
m  and  vicinity  for  the  last  flfteen  years  the  soil  has  also  been  worked  a  fourth 
le  end  of  the  vintage  in  October  or  November,  by  digging  the  soil  as  deep  a» 
I  order  to  keep  it  loose  during  the  winter,  which  has  an  extraordinarily  fa- 
Jftaence  on  the  growth  of  the  vine  and  renders  the  working  in  spring  much 
. 

imple  has  often  been  followed^  and  in  course  of  time  no  doubt  this  fourth 
fill  be  generally  adopted. 

districts,  especially  in  Voslan,  in  the  plains  and  on  some  hills  lately,  the 
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▼ines  were  trained  on  wire  frames  after  the  French  style,  in  order  to  be  able  to  work 
the  soil  with  the  plow.  The  number  of  workinjics  is  the  same  as  with  hand  work. 
The  plows  employed  were  mostly  imported  from  France. 

The  full  fruit-bearing  period  ot  a  vinevard  occnrs  at  different  periods,  according  to 
the  situation,  nature  of  the  soil,  &c.  Most  vines  will  fully  produce  the  fifth  year 
after  the  planting,  but  with  some  kinds,  like  Burgundy,  this  will  happen  the  seventh 
or  eighth  year.  The  time  during  which  the  capacity  of  producing  will  last  depends 
upon  the  situation,  nature  of  the  soil,  and  especially  upon  a  careml  workini;;. 

Some  well-cultivated  vineyards  will  give  a  good  return  even  after  thirty  years, 
whilst  neglected  ones  will  lose  their  fertility  much  sooner.  Vineyards  on  the  plains 
which  have  often  suffered  from  spring  frosts  also  soon  lose  their  fertility,  whereas 
there  are  vineyards  on  the  slopes  which  are  more  than  fifty  years  old  and  still  give  a 
sufficient  return. 

Artificial  irrigation  is  nowhere  employed  in  Lower  Austria  in  the  cnltivation  of 
the  vine. 

The  yield  of  one  hectare,*  without  regard  to  the  various  ages,  varies  according  to 
the  situation,  the  nature  of  the  growth,  and  the  kind  of  grape. 

On  an  average  a  return  of  40  hectoliters  t  per  hectare  may  be  obtained  in  Lower 
Austria. 

The  value  of  a  hectare  of  vineyard  property  in  Lower  Austria  depends  upon  the 
district,  and  there  again  upon  its  particular  situation,  and  varies  from  400  florins  t  to 
5,000  florins. 

The  working  expenses  naturally  are  unequal  in  the  various  districts.  In  Yoslao 
the  same  amount  to  550  florins  to  600  florins  per  hectare  per  year,  including  fertilizers, 
whereas  they  are  much  less  in  most  of  the  other  districto. 

The  vineyards  of  Austria-Hungary,  in  1881,  covered  1,192,446  acres; 
of  which  440,722  acres  belonged  to  Austria,  and  742,724  acres  to  Hnu- 
gary.    The  area  cultivated  varies  very  slightly  from  year  to  year. 

The  fruit  gathered  is  almost  entirely  consumed  for  the  manufoctare 
of  wine,  as  only  4,338  tons  of  grapes  are  reported  as  being  sold  for  table 
consumption  in  Austria-Hungary  in  1881. 

Furthermore,  the  quality  of  grapes  cultivated  for  wine  are,  as  a  rule, 
not  suited  for  table  use,  being  much  less  palatable  than  the  well-koown 
varieties  in  the  United  States,  nor  are  they  suitable  for  the  raisin  indus- 
try, as  they  possess  neither  size  nor  pulp  sufQcientforthe  drying  process. 

The  average  wine  production  of  Austria-Hungary  during  the  last  five 
jears,  1879-'83,  amounted  to  6,954,934  hectoliters,  of  which  2,603,956 
hectoliters  were  produced  in  Austria  and  4,350,978  hectoliters  were 
produced  in  Hungary. 

The  average  value  was  estimated  by  the  departments  of  agricaltnre 
at  Vienna  and  Budapesth  at  about  10  florins  per  hectoliter,  l^ing  only 
40  kreuzers,  or  16  cents,  per  gallon,  which  is  manifestly  quite  below  the 
•commercial  value  of  even  the  most  ordinary  wines. 

In  Austria  the  chief  producing  districts  are  Dalmatia,  Lower  Anstria^ 
4;he  Northern  Tyrol,  Styria,  and  Istria.  The  character  of  the  Aostriau 
Ted  wines  is  lighter  and  cruder  than  those  of  France,  while  the  white 
wines,  in  respect  to  quality,  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Bhine,  bat  pos- 
sess a  larger  quantity  of  alcohol  than  either  those  of  the  Bhine  or  tlie 
Moselle. 

Among  the  finest  and  most  celebrated  Austrian  wines  stands  the 
Yoslaner,  while  of  the  Hungarian  the  Tokay  and  Paluggay  are  the 
most  noted. 

The  phylloxera  appeared  in  Austria  in  1872  in  the  gardens  of  EJoster- 
neuberg,  near  Vienna,  from  some  vines  imported  from  Germany  for  ex- 
perimentation. Chemicals  were  first  employ^;  sulpharet  of  carbon 
placed  about  the  roots  of  the  infected  vines,  but  without  avail.  Flood- 
ing was  then  tried  with  like  results,  and  finaUy  the  total  destmction  of 

*  1  hectare  =:  2. 471  acree. 

1 1  hectoliter = 26.43  wine  gallons. 

t  1  florin  =  40.1  cents  United  States  cnrrency. 
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he  viDes  growing  in  the  infected  district  was  enforced  by  law,  but  with- 
»at  satisfactory  results,  as  the  phylloxera  was  found  several  years  after 
he  destruction  in  a  living  condition  upon  the  roots  of  the  vines.  So 
hat  the  plague  is  extending  from  year  to  year,  until  in  Austria  in  1883 
here  were  4,000  vineyards,  aggregating  612  hectares,  infected. 

In  Hungary,  during  the  past  several  years,  experiments  have  been 
nade  with  imported  American  vines,  with  great  success  it  is  affirmed, 
mt  Uie  Austrian  Government  until  now  has  refused  all  applications  for 
^rmission  to  import  American  vines,  on  the  ground  that  insects  equally 
langerous  to  agriculture  might  be  imported  with  them ;  consequently 
mly  the  seeds  of  the  proper  varieties  of  grapes  have  as  yet  been  im- 
M>rted  and  planted  in  Austria  proper,  but  the  growth  is  so  slow  that 
he  result  cannot  yet  be  declared. 

Unfortunately  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  probably 
>f  interest,  among  the  experts  of  this  country  in  regard  to  the  importa- 
ion  of  American  vines,  for  while  one  party  cry  out  loudly  against  the 
urbitrary  action  of  the  Government  in  refusing  the  introduction  of  the 
Ajnerican  vines,  which  they  claim  to  be  the  only  salvation  for  the  cte- 
saying  wine  industry  of  this  country,  the  other  party  as  violently  attack 
the  projected  move,  and  deny  that  success  has  attended  the  same  either 
Ln  Hungary  or  in  France. 

COMMERCE  OF  WINE  AND  ARGOLS. 

The  importation  of  wine  into  Austria-Hungary  in  1883  was  4,167  tons, 
valued  at  1,492,552  florins,  against  an  export  of  40,818  tons,  valued  at 
7,555,038  florins. 

The  prices  of  the  imports  were  taken  at  26  florins  per  hectoliter  in 
barrels,  50  florins  per  hectoliter  in  bottles,  and  100  florins  per  hectoliter 
for  champagne,  while  the  prices  for  the  exports  of  these  classes  were, 
respectively,  18,  50,  and  70  florins. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  wines  during  the  last  five  years,  1878-'82, 
were  as  follows : 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Years. 


Quantities 

in  metrical 

centners.* 


I  89,409 

im 30,271 

1880 1  82.912 

1879 1  100,580 

1878 91,268 


Value  in  sil- 
ver florins. 


Quantities 

in  metrical 

centners. 


1,509,884 
1,311,270 
1, 230, 810 
1,888,960 
1,898,785 


410,427 
438,218 
005,841 
484,674 
222,140 


Value  in  sil- 
ver florins. 


9, 160, 777 
8,852.684 
15,589,957 
7,105,068 
5,125^267 


*  1  metrical  centner =100  kilograms= 220.46  pounds  aToirdnpoia. 

The  origin  of  the  wines  imported  to  this  country  cannot  be  definitely 
given,  except  for  the  champagne  which  came  from  France,  via  Germany, 
to  the  amount  of  5,346  hectoliters  in  1882  and  4,284  in  1883. 

Of  the  total  importations  of  wine  in  1882,  21,388  metrical  centners 
crossed  the  German  frontier,  8,867  the  Roumanian,  4,933  the  Servian, 
2,103  the  Italian,  1,846  via  Trieste,  and  185  via  Fiume  and  other  ports. 

Of  tiie  exports  182,477  metrical  centners  crossed  the  German  fron- 
tier, 85,938  passed  out  by  Fiume  and  other  ports,  62,708  by  Trieste, 
37,626  passed  over  the  Italian  frontier,  13,690  the  Swiss,  13,297  the 
Bonmanian,  9,477  the  Russian,  and  4,994  the  Servian. 
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Win68  to  the  value  of  about  $50,000  are  shipped  anhnallj  from  thiB 
country  to  the  United  States ;  it  is  affirmed  also  that  large  quantities 
of  red  wines  are  sent  from  Hungary  to  France  to  be  mana^ctored  iuto 
claret,  &c.,  and  the  large  quantities  shipped  from  Flume  and  Trieste 
would  seem  to  give  credit  to  the  charge. 

The  quantity  of  raisins  and  dried  currants  imported  into  this  em- 
pire is  very  considerable,  amounting  in  1882  to  6,991  tons,  valued  at 
2,473,682  f  orins,  on  which  a  duty  of  711,744  florins  gold  was  paid,  be- 
ing at  the  rate  of  almost  30  per  cent.  They  entered  almost  entirely  by 
the  port  of  Trieste. 

The  duties  on  wines  imported  into  Austria-Hungary  at  present,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  tariff  law  May  25,  1882,  are  as  follows:  In  casks 
or  bottles,  20  florins  per  100  kilograms.  Italy  and  Eoumania,  however, 
enjoy  special  privileges  by  virtue  of  conventional  tariffs  for  the  frontier 
traffic,  by  which  they  pay  respectively  3.20  florins  and  5.26  florins  per 
100  kilograms  in  place  of  the  20  florins  of  the  general  tariff*. 

Champagne  pays  by  the  general  tariff  50  florins  per  100  kilograms, 
but  the  recent  commercial  convention  with  France  reduces  the  duty  on 
French  champagnes  to  40  florins  per  100  kilograms. 

The  total  amount  of  duties  collected  on  w^ines  in  Austria- Hangary 
during  1882  was  552,144,  against  362,316  florins  in  1881,  and  365,881 
florins  in  1880. 

The  commerce  in  crude  tartar  or  argols  has  become  very  important  of 
late  years;  the  exports  amount  annually  to  over  1,000,000  florins.  The 
following  table  gives  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports during  the  last  five  years,  1878-'82: 


Imports. 


Tears. 


Exports. 


Qnantity.     Value. 


QoanUty.  I    Value. 


1862 
1881 
1880 
1870 
1878 


Met  cent 

Florin*. 

1 
MH.eenL 

3,851 

310.385 

11. 5f5 

4,745 

403,825 

12.362 

4.852 

348.160 

15.572 

3,157 

220.990 

8.826i 

4,069 

264.465 

i.849 

iV«* 

'•61,  «• 


The  shipments  of  argols  were  made  almost  entirely  to  or  throaghO^^* 
many,  amounting  in  1882  to  not  less  than  J  1,188  metrical  centners.  Coo- 
siderable  quantities  of  these,  however,  were  in  transit  to  the  Unit^ 
States,  as  the  value  of  the  invoices  of  argols  authenticated  by  the  con- 
sular officers  in  Austria-Hungary  during  the  last  three  years  shows  U^S® 
increase,  being  as  follows :  In  1881,  $174,537:  in  1882,  $254,041:  and  ii» 
1883,  $342,445. 

PRICES  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

The  average  import  and  export  prices  of  wines,  as  estimated  by  tb^ 
Central  Commission,  are  respectively  about  40  florins  and  20  florioBp^ 
hectoliter,  being  equal  to  $1.60  and  80  cents  per  gallon. 

The  prices  at  the  vineyard  cellers  generally  run  from  12  to  15  florio^ 
per  hectoliter  for  the  ordinary  red  and  white  wines,  and  from  25  to  ^ 
florins  for  the  finer  qualities. 

The  prices  at  which  the  various  wines  are  retailed  for  consiiini^ 
are  so  varied  as  almost  to  defy  any  approximate  average  price;  bot  it 
must  range  somewhere  between  75  kreuzers  and  1  florin  per  bottle,  coo- 
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lAining  about  foar-fifths  of  a  qaart,  to  the  end  that  the  average  price 
)f  a  gallon  of  wine  in  Aastria>Hungary  may  be  set  down  at  $1.50. 

The  average  annaal  prodaction  of  wine  daring  the  last  five  years  is 
i^iven  at  6,9^,934  hectoliters,  the  importation  at  60,088  hectoliters,  and 
/he  exportation  at  482,259  hectoliters,  leaving  for  consumption  an  an- 
lual  average  of  6,532,763  hectoliters,  equal  to  172,595,598  American^ 
^ine  gallons. 

If,  tiierefore,  the  average  price  stated  above  be  not  excessive,  which 
ian  hardly  be  the  case,  the  total  annual  average  value  of  the  consump- 
ion  of  wine  in  Austria-Hungary  amounts  to  $259,000,000,  equivalent 
/o  a  pro  rata  of  $7  per  year  for  each  inhabitant.  If  to  this  amount  we 
idd  the  value  of  the  beer  annually  drunk  in  Austria-Hungary,  12,000,000 
lectoliters,  equal  to  317,000,000  wine  gallons,  valued  at  $79,000,000,  we 
lave  a  grand  total  of  $338,000,000  as  the  value  of  the  wine  and  ueer 
innually  consumed  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

TROPICAL  FRUITS. 

The  cultivation  of  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  olives  is  quite  unknown 
in  this  empire,  with  the  exception  or  olives,  which  are  cultivated  to  a 
limited  extent  in  Dalmatia  and  Istria,  where  the  olive  orchards  cover 
about  50,000  acres,  from  which  constantly  decreasing  crops  are  gathered. 

In  1880  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil  in  these  provinces  amounted  to 
34^83  tons,  but  fell  off  in  1881  to  7,561  tons,  and  in  1882  to  1,122  tons. 

The  commercial  movement  in  tropical  fruits  in  Austria-Hungary  is 
considerable,  consisting,  however,  almost  exclusively  of  imports,  there 
being  no  exports  whatever  reported  in  the  fullest  official  publications, 
with  the  exception  of  2,853  metrical  centners  of  olive  oil  in  1883. 

The  imports  of  figs,  lemons,  and  oranges,  and  olive  oil  during  the  last 
've  yearsy  1879-^83,  were  as  follows,  given  in  metrical  centners: 


Years. 


Figs. 


IX 


Met.  cent 
127, 210 
120,929 
121,507 
125,268 
144,908 


Lemons  and 

oranges.     | 

Met.  cent. 

80,254 

70,006 

76,254 

54.781 

68,107 

Olive  oiL 


SteLeenL 

142,125 

76,242 

81,489 

88,950 

129, 913 


nhe  importations  arrive  mainly  from  Italy  and  via  Trieste,  which  last 
cslnde  in  general  fruits  from  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Sicily. 

nhe  annual  value  of  the  tropical  fruits,  including  dates,  raisins,  al- 
monds, and  chestnuts,  imported  into  Austria-Hungary,  amounted  to 
862,439  florins  in  188)^,  on  which  was  paid  a  duty  of  1,411,530  florins, 
old. 

JAMES  RILEY  WEAVER, 

Consul  Oeneral, 
Unitbd  States  Oonsulatb-Genebal, 

Vienna^  April  8, 1884. 
341  A 10 
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TURKEY. 
FEUIT  CXTLTUBE  US  TURKET. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  HEAP,  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

BAisms. 

1.  "  What  is  the  relative  position  of  vineyards ;  valley,  table,  or  hill- 
side lands,  inland  or  on  the  seaboard  f " 

In  this  district  and  throughout  the  Levant  there  are  vineyards  on  the 
tablelands,  on  the  hillsides,  and  in  the  valleys — both  inland  and  near 
the  sea-coasts }  but  the  positions  preferred  as  the  most  suitable  for 
growing  the  vine  are  on  the  slopes  of  elevated  and  sheltered  nndula- 
ting  lands,  or  on  the  sunny  sides  of  the  lower  hills  that  do  not  lie  too 
near  to  the  sea-coast,  or  are  naturally  protected  by  higher  lands  from 
the  cold  winds  and  fogs  that  arise  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea-shoie 
at  certain  seasons. 

In  the  island  of  Cos,  which  is  called  the  "  Paradise  of  the  Sultana 
grape,''  and  in  many  other  places  in  the  Levant,  nature  has  protected 
Sie  vine  by  the  best  possible  shelter. 

The  steep  slopes  of  hills  are  often  planted  with  vines,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  suitable  than  situations  where  patched  of  good  soil  are  mingled 
with  bare  rocks,  nor  anything  inore  beautiful  than  the  rocks  covered 
with  foliage  and  rich  fruits. 

2.  "How  near  the  sea-coast  are  the  nearest  raisin  vineyards!" 

In  some  places,  especially  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Marmora,  and  on  the  coast  of  Garamania,  vineyai^  extend 
down  to  within  50  yards  of  the  sea- shore. 

3.  ''On  the  coast  are  the  sea  fogs  and  mists  injurious  to  grapes  and 
apt  to  cause  mildew  f  If  so,  what  means  are  used  to  counteract  the 
samef 

Near  the  sea-coast,  sea  fogs  and  mists,  especially  when  frequent  or  of 
long  duration,  are  very  apt  to  injure  the  vines,  particularly  those  grow- 
ing nearest  the  sea-shore;  but  to  check  and  counteract  their  injurious 
action  the  plants  and  fruit  are  sprinkled  lightly  with  powdered  sulphur, 
the  sprinkling  being  repeated  two  or  three  times  if  ^ter  the  first  appli- 
cation the  rain  should  wash  the  sulphur  off  before  the  heat  of  the  sun 
has  had  time  to  complet-e  the  sulphuration  required. 

4.  "  What  is  the  custom  of  pruning  in  the  best-conducted  vine- 
yards!'' 

In  the  opinion  of  foreign  planters,  the  system  in  vogue  here  of  pnuung 
and  "  backing  "  is  rather  the  carrying  out  of  a  hand-to-mouth  principle 
than  the  application  of  a  scientific  or  economic  idea,  because  the  whole- 
sale^ ruthless  pruning  is  often  done,  first,  to  get  a  second  crop;  second, 
to  npeu  the  grape  quickly,  or  rather  prematurely;  third,  to  allow  the 
sun  to  color  the  grape  a  rich  golden  hue;  and,  fourth,  to  admit  of  greater 
facility  in  getting  around  the  plants. 

Vines  '^  backed  "  and  pruned  in  the  native  fashion  in  summer,  nokfls 
they  are  planted  in  deep,  strong,  and  heavily  manured  soilyDeoon^ 
prematurely  old,  and  their  yield  diminishes  yearly,  until  at  last  flicy 
become  quite  unprofitable. 

But  in  the  best-managed  vineyards  extensive  pruning  in  smnmer, 
especially  of  the  foreign  vines,  is  regarded  by  foreign  vine-growo^  •■ 
robbing  the  plant  of  its  lungs,  and  that,  too,  at  the  time  woeii  all  its 
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l)reathiDg  powers  (leaves  and  branches)  are  most  wanted.  Happily,  both 
systems  have  been  tried  and  foand  to  prosper  here. 

5.  "  What  is  the  character  of  soil  where  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained f 

A  cultivator  who  wishes  to  plant  a  vinej'^artl  that  will  give  profitable 
results  should  have  considerable  scientific  as  well  as  practical  experi- 
ence to  guide  him  in  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  ground  for  the 
purpose,  as  any  defect  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  in  its  position,  both  as 
regards  exposure  to  the  sun  and  protection  from  cold  winds,  might  render 
the  enterprise  abortive. 

The  vine  dislikes  a  damp  soil,  but  will  thrive  in  almost  any  open  ground 
with  good  drainage.  In  rich,  deep  soils  it  grows  luxuriantly,  but  on 
shallow,  dry  soils  the  fruit,  though  less  abundant,  is  of  finer  flavor, 
especially  where  the  earth  is  ferruginous. 

6.  '*Are  best  results  obtained  on  hillside,  valley,  or  table  land  !" 
The  best  results  are  obtained  from  vineyards  planted  in  good  soils  on 

the  hillsides,  the  next  best  being  those  situated  on  undulating  table- 
lands, and  afterwards  from  those  planted  in  the  valley,  especially  where 
the  vines  are  most  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  best  pro- 
tected by  nature  against  dry,  hot  winds  and  sudden  and  unseasonable 
currents  of  cold  air. 

7.  "Are  the  lands  planted  to  vines  cultivated  !  If  so,  how  many  times 
per  year!" 

Lands  cultivated  by  native  farmers  are  first  turned  up  about  the  end 
of  June,  with  rude  plows  or  implements  of  husbandry  of  the  most 
primitive  description.  In  some  places  the  young  vines  receive  little 
care  beyond  being  occasionally  hoed  and  partially  cleaned  of  weeds 
and  couch  grass  (Triticum  repens).  In  other  places  they  require  and  re- 
ceive more  care,  and  have  to  be  manured  once  in  two  or  three  years. 
On  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  cultivated  by  foreigners, 
many  of  the  local  methods  of  culture  have  been  retained,  to  which  the 
aid  of  the  most  economical  implements  has  been  added,  together  with 
the  science,  art,  and  practical  skill  that  have  brought  the  vines  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection. 

When  about  to  lay  out  a  vineyard  on  virgin  lands,  foreigners  some- 
times plow  the  earth  first  for  wheat,  and  after  the  wheat  has  been 
harvested  they  turn  the  soil  again,  so  as  to  allow  the  sun  to  get  at  the 
roots  of  the  couch-grass,  which  is  the  only  sure  method  of  destroying 
this  enemy  of  the  young  vine.  New  varieties  are  raised  from  seed,  but 
the  ordinary  modes  of  propagation  are  by  layers  and  cuttings.  Fine 
varieties  are  sometimes  budded  or  grafted  on  less  valuable  ones. 

Besides  the  native  grapes  grown  for  the  purpose  of  making  raisins, 
native  wines,  and  for  food,  special  kinds  have  been  introduced  into  the 
country  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  wine  for  exportation.  Within 
the  last  ten  years  upwards  of  a  million  of  plants,  costing  from  $5  to 
$10  per  thousand,  and  embracing  thirty-seven  varieties  of  the  best 
French  vines,  have  been  introduced,  acclimatized,  and  successfully  cul- 
tivated. A  French  company,  with  a  capital  of  f  600,000,  in  five  hun- 
dred shares,  has  purchased  estates  near  Heraclea,  on  the  Boumelian 
(European)  side  of  the  Marmora,  with  the  view  of  producing  wines  for 
the  French  market.  The  vines  are  cultivated  in  rows,  about  a  square 
meter  being  allowed  to  each  vine,  which  enables  the  numerous  processes 
of  cultivation  to  be  carried  out  promptly  and  efficiently,  and  permits 
the  cultivator  to  inspect  the  plantation  with  scrupulous  minuteness. 

The  planting  of  the  vines  in  rows  sufliciontly  wide  apart  to  give  free 
passage  between  them  allows  the  sun  free  access  to  all  the  plants  alike, 
and  fiacilitates  the  carrying  out  of  certain  operations,  such  as  hoeing, 
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pruuing,  dressiDg,  powdering,  destruction  of  insects,  &c.,  npon 
proper  performance  of  which  the  quality  of  the  vintage  and  sometii 
the  very  existence  of  the  vineyard  depends..   This  system,  besides  oi 
lug  these  palpable  advantages,  allows  the  whole  of  the  cluster  to  rii 
-equally,  aud  precludes  the  possibility  of  unripe  grapes  getting  mi::::- 
Up  with  the  ripe  ones.    The  fruit  can,  moreover,  be  more  promptly 
•ten  in  than  in  the  case  of  vines  cultivated  on  the  system  know] 
France  as  "en/ouZe,"  where  they  are  allowed  to  grow  closely  toge^.  ^^ 
^nd  at  random.    Although  some  vine-growers  are  in  favor  of  this    ^J 
iemy  common  practice  in  France  and  other  vine-growing  countries  ^^ 
Y^hown  that  its  disadvantages  outweigh  its  advantages.    The  vine  njogf 
have  equal  exposure  to  the  sun  on  every  side,  and  to  facilitate  the 
many  operations  which  promote  a  good  vintage  it  must  be  of  easy  access. 

When  the  ground  has  been  selected  on  which  a  new  vineyard  is  to  be 
planted,  it  should  be  carefully  trenched  by  digging  with  fork  and  spade 
to  a  depth  of  2^  to  3  feet,  the  earth  being  thrown  up  in  a  series  of  rows. 
This  long  and  expensive  operation  has  to  be  repeated  several  times. 
It  is  generally  done  late  in  the  fall  or  fn  the  winter,  when  the  groaod  is 
damp  and  soft.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  all  stones,  roots, 
and  other  hard  substances.  The  ground  is  then  ready  to  receive  the 
tender  shoots,  which  are  generally  planted  3  feet  apart  TJ|ien  begin* 
the  long  and  unprofitable  period,  during  which  the  vines  mast  be 
tended  with  unremitting  care  in  order  to  bring  them  to  maturity  and 
fruitfulness. 

Many  open  and  hidden  enemies  threaten  the  life  of  the  young  vine, 
and  it  is  only  by  resorting  to  methods  which  are  sometimes  elaborate 
and  expensive  that  it  can  be  safely  reared. 

While  the  grower  in  Turkey  has  no  such  pest  to  contend  against  as 
the  deadly  phylloxera,  he  has  several  species  of  vine-fretters,  including 
the  aphis  or  pucerouj  the  vine  saw-fly,  the  grub,  and  numerous  other 
small  insects  which  infest  both  the  young  and  the  old  vines,  to  tax  his 
patience  and  science. 

The  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  vine-grower  is  the  vine  mildew,  a 
fungus  of  the  genus  Oidium,  which  forms  a  white,  delicate,  cottony  layer 
upon  the  leaves,  young  shoots,  and  fruit  of  the  vine,  causing  brown  spots 
to  appear  on  the  green  parts,  and  finally  a  hardening,  and  the  destrac- 
tion  first  of  the  surface,  and,  if  not  taken  in.  time,  of  the  whole  viner 
root  and  branch.  A  rusty  or  moldy  vine  if  left  to  itself  soon  becomes 
worse  than  useless,  because  it  not  only  cumbers  the  ground,  bat  com- 
municates its  deadly  taint  to  its  healthy  neighbors.  The  Oiaium,  how- 
ever, can  be  easily  kept  down,  and  if  taken  at  its  first  appeanmce  is 
generally  stamped  out  by  one  or  two  applications  of  sulphur. 

Concurrently  with  these  elaborate  precautions  against  the  nuineroos 
dangers  which  threaten  the  safety  of  the  whole  vineyard,  other  daties 
claim  the  constant  attention  of  the  grower.  The  growing  plants  most 
have  the  earth  continually  hoed  around  them,  special  care  being  takf^ 
not  to  disturb  their  feeble  roots ;  in  seasons  or  drought  each  plant  most 
be  carefully  watered,  and  when  its  leaves  and  tendrils  begin  to  shoot, 
the  vine  must  be  continually  trimmed,  dressed,  and  pruned,  so  as  to  in- 
duce a  strong  growth  without  reducing  its  productiveness. 

During  the  first  year  the  grower  does  not,  of  course,  expect  to  gather 
grapes,  nor  even  in  the  second  year,  but  he  considers  himself  fortoiuite 
if  at  the  end  of  that  time  all  has  gone  well.  He  may  hope  for  a  few 
grapes  the  third  year,  but  it  is  not  until  the  fourth  year  that  he  baa* 
real  crop  to  reward  him  for  all  his  pains  and  outlay. 

8.  ^'  At  what  age  do  the  vines  come  into  full  b^iogi  and  how  long 
do  they  remain  iT\)L\tM^^ 
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When  properly  cultivated,  tbe  viue  blossoms  from  about  the  25th  of 
May  to  the  5th  of  June.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  greenish-white 
hue,  and  j&agrant  Seventy  to  seventy-flve  degrees  Fahrenheit  gen- 
erally suffices  to  ripen  the  grapes,  and  they  mellow  between  the  end  of 
August  and  middle  of  September.  The  vine  comes  into  ^11  bearing  in 
its  fourth  or  fifth  year,  after  which  it  continues  very  fruitful  up  to  its 
thirtieth  or  thirty-fifth  year.  Its  stem  sometimes  attains  a  diameter  of 
eighteen  inches,  and  it  is  said  that  in  certain  instances  the  vine  has 
lived  upwards  of  three  hundred  years. 

9.  ^^  Is  there  any  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  practice  for  raisin 
culture  t  ^ 

When  any  system  of  irrigation  exists  at  all  in  this  country  it  is  gen- 
erally of  the  most  primitive  kind,  such  as  trenches  supplied  with  water 
by  the  aid  of  the  manganoSj  or  water-wheels  of  the  natives.  But  prop- 
erly speaking  there  is  no  system  of  artificial  Irrigation  usually  employed, 
and  as  a  rule  the  cultivators  depend  mainly  on  the  showers  and  dews, 
which  generally  feed  and  refresh  the  vines  during  their  growth.  Of 
course  advantage  is  taken  of  springs  or  small  streams  that  may  exist 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vineyard  to  secure  as  long  as  possible  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  from  such  natural  sources,  and  where  they 
exist  the  ^es  are  generally  well  watered,  and  as  often  as  they  require 
to  be. 

10.  "  What  is  the  yield,  value,  and  cost  of  crop  per  acre  per  annum  f' 
The  crop  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  seasons,  the 

position  of  the  vineyard,  and  the  degree  of  care  and  attention  bestowed 
on  the  vines.  An  acre  of  good  vine-growing  land  in  Turkey  will,  as  has 
been  proved  by  repeated  experiments,  give  from  616  to  880  gallons  of 
wine.  It  is  estimated  that  when  the  vineyards  held  by  French  compa- 
nies at  Omartshed  and  Heraclea,  which  contain  about  10,000  acres, 
have  attained  full  maturity,  their  vintage  will  be  about  6,160,000  gal- 
lons. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  laying  out  a  one-acre  vine- 
yard, with  the  working  expenses,  for  five  consecutive  years,  and  the 
probable  profits  during  the  first  five  years  if  cultivated  according  to  the 
French  system : 

Trenching,  &c $116  16 

Planting  4,000  Tines,  hoeing,  &c.,  first  year iW  72 

Digging,  prnning,  hoeing,  &c.,  second  year 38  72 

193  60 
Less  60  gallons  wine,  at  70c 42  00 

Loss 151  60 

Digging,  pruning,  hoeing,  &c.,  third  year 38  72 

190  32 
Lew  140  gallons  wine,  at  70c 98  00 

Loss : 92  32 

Digging,  prnning,  hoeing,  4&0.,  fourth  year 38  72 

131  04 
Less  300  gallons  wine,  at  70c 210  00 

Profit 78  96 

To  be  placed  against  cost  of  plant,  cellar,  casks,  &c 78  96 

Digging,  prnning,  hoeing,  Ac,  fifth  year 38  72 

Leas  500  gallons  wine,  at  70o 350  00 

Profit  fifth  year : 311  28 
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VARIETIES  OF  RAISINS    PRODUCED. 

The  principal  varieties  of  grapes  grown  in  the  Levant  are  the  follow- 
ing: the  "  Sultaninas"  (without  kernels),  the  "  Tchaouche,"  the  "  Amig- 
dala  "  (on  the  island  of  Scio),  the  "  Psilaroga,''  the  "  Eobola,''  the  "  Cara- 
misali,"  the  '*Resaki,''  the  "Roditis,'' the  "  Koutoura,"  and  the  "Ma- 
vreli." 

The  '<  Sultaninas,"  "  Tchaonche,"  ^^Amigdala,'' "  Robola,''and  "  Resaki'' 
are  white;  the  '^Psilaroga  "  both  black  and  white ;  the  "  Roditis,"  red; 
and  the  "  Saramisali,"  "  Koutoura,"  and  "  Mavreli "  are  black. 

The  finest  quality  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople  is  the 
"  Tchaouche,"  which  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  fine  fiavor,  and  is  the 
most  esteemed  for  the  table.  The  French  growers  admit  that  for  the 
table  (and  unpreserved]  its  quality  is  unequaled,  with  the  exception  of 
the  "  Sultanina."  The  other  varieties,  especially  the  black,  are  used 
chieflyfor  the  manufacture  of  wine.  Besides  affording  a  wholesome 
article  of  food  to  the  local  population,  considerable  quantities  are  ex- 
ported to  Russia  and  elsewhere. 

PROCESS   OF  DRYINa  RAISINS. 

The  raisins  of  commerce  are  dried  grapes,  prepared  by  two  different 
methods. 

One  method  consists  of  partially  cutting  through  the  stalk  of  the 
ripened  bunches  and  allowing  them  to  shrink  and  dry  upon  the  vine 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  raisins  prepared  by  the  other  method  are  gathered  and  huug  on 
lines  or  laid  on  prepared  floors  to  dry  in  the  sun.  When  dried  they  are 
dipped  in  a  hot  lye  made  from  wood  ashes  or  barilla,  with  water,  until 
the  filtered  fluid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.1 ;  to  this  are  added^for 
every  four  gallons  of  lye,  one  pint  of  olive  oil  and  four  ounces  of  salt. 
After  dipping,  the  fruit  is  laid  on  hurdles  of  wicker  work  to  drain,  and 
is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  about  a  fortnight.  The  raisins  are  then  pulled 
from  the  stalks  and  packed  in  boxes  for  export. 

DISTILLED  SPIRIT  FROM  GRAPE  SKINS. 

From  the  skins  of  the  grape  a  spirit  is  distilled  called  "  mastic  "  (the 
gin  of  the  East),  which  is  largely  used  by  the  natives,  both  Turk  and 
Frank. 

RAISIN  TRADE. 

The  raisin  trade  much  exceeds  in  importance  that  of  figs. 

The  three  principal  kinds  known  in  commerce  are  the  "  Small  Sul- 
tana," the  **  Large  Red,"  and  the  *^  Large  Black." 

The  "  Sult^as  "  are  chiefly  taken  by  England  and  Germany ;  about 
three-fourths  of  the  "  Large  Red  "  go  to  Trieste,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
and  the  "Black"  were  until  lately  almost  entirely  for  Constantinople, 
Salonica,  and  the  Danubian  provinces.  But  the  growing  manufacture 
of  raisin  wine  in  France  draws  an  increasing  quantity  of  raisins  to 
French  ports.  Vast  quantities  are  taken  by  distillers  in  all  European 
countries. 

Quantities  of  raisins  produced, — A  well-kept  vineyard  in  Asia  Minor 
ought,  it  is  calculated,  produce  an  average  of  7  tons  of  grapes  to  tibe  acre. 
In  the  Turkish  custom-house  returns  for  1880-'81  the  valuation  of  the 
raisins  exported  from  all  Turkey  was  $4,393,655^  bat  this  siim  is  evi- 
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Gently  incorrect,  as  trustworthy  statistics  give  the  exports  from  Smyrna 
^Kft<3  tiie  neighboring  district  for  the  same  period  as  follows : 

Yalae  in  SmynuL 

5^t,  528,278  kintals, of  112  pounds  each $2,522,397  18 

§«>cl,  185,754  kintals,  of  112  pounds  each 1,077,084  06 

Sultanas,  173,2;J7  kintals, of  112  pounds  each 1,002,907  13 

Say  49,687. tons,  valued  at 4,602,388  37' 

Daring  the  last  two  years  the  quantities  produced  have  increased, 
lat  the  quantities  exported  have  not  been  published. 

Raisins  come  principally  from  the  neighborhood  of  Smyrna,  the  shores 
of  its  gulf,  and  the  valleys  of  the  nearer  rivers.  Quite  three-fourths  of 
the  laboring  population  are  said  to  be  Greek  Christians,  and  the  re- 
mainder Turks.  The  highest  prices  are  obtained  for  the  Karaburnu 
fruit,  which  was  recently  quoted  as  high  as  18  cents  per  pound  for  red 
raisins  and  24  cents  for  Sultanas.  The  black  raisin  ranges  as  low  as  3 
cents  per  pound  on  the  spot.  The  total  yield  of  raisins  in  the  Smyrna 
district,  which  was  48,000  tons  in  1871,  and  only  31,000  tons  in  1872, 
had  risen  in  1879,  in  consequence  of  the  general  planting  of  new  vine- 
yards and  the  greater  facilities  of  transportation  from  the  interior,  to 
the  large  quantity  of  75,000  tons. 

While  the  quantity  produced  has  been  increasing  so  largely,  the 
prices,  instead  of  falling,  as  in  the  case  of  figs,  have  considerably  risen, 
principally,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  vine  diseases  in  Western 
Europe.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  removal  of  the  stalks 
adds  jnuch  to  the  value  of  an  equal  bulk  of  fruit,  and  forms  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  rise  of  prices.  About  fifteen  years  ago  the 
practice  of  stripping  the  red  raisins  from  their  stalks  commenced  at 
Tchesmi.  This  rendered  them  more  salable,  and  they  afterwards  were 
classed  with  ^'  Elein^  ^  (choice).  The  practice  also  applies  to  the  Sul- 
tanas and  the  black  fruit. 

Most  of  the  fruit  grown  in  the  immediate  districts  of  Smyrna  is  known 
as  "  Yerlis,"  and  in  the  island  of  Samos  a  red  "  Muscat  '^  grape  is  pro- 
duced, which  goes  in  barrels  to  Holland  and  Austria,  there  being  scarcely 
any  demand  for  it  in  England.  These  exports  for  1882  amounted  to 
$35,000.  About  A'idin,  where  the  population  is  almost  entirely  Turkish, 
a  small  black  and  not  very  sweet  raisin  is  grown  in  large  quantities. 
Half  are  kept  in  the  country,  and  the  rest,  which  bring  a  low  price,  go, 
without  their  sta.lks,  and  packed  in  bags  or  barrels,  to  Eussia,  Greece, 
France,  and  Trieste. 

Packing. — The  manner  of  packing  the  fruit  differs  according  to  its 
destination,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  markets.  The 
best  ''red  raisins,"  whether  with  or  without  stalks,  are  packed  in  boxes 
of  thirty  pounds,  except  for  Kussia,  where  they  go  in  barrels  of  250 
pounds.  The  *'  Sultanas  "  for  Trieste  are  sent  in  boxes  of  12  pounds, 
and  they  go  to  England  in  larger  boxes  of  22  pounds.  To  Germany  and 
Holland  they  go  in  cases  of  30  and  60  pounds.  The  *' Large  Black" 
raisins  are  generally  exported  in  barrels  of  about  370  pounds  each,  and 
the  Eri  Kara  of  Smyrna  are  shipped  in  sacks. 

FREIGHTS. 

The  freight  charged  by  steamers  for  raisins  is  at  present  $8  to  $8.50 
per  ton,  but  it  is  sometimes  as  high  as  $10.32  per  ton  to  Liverpool  for 
amall  lots.  Freights  are  not  quoted  to  the  United  States,  as  there  is  no 
direct  trade. 
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Besides  the  foregoing,  some  five  or  six  thousaitid  tons  of  grapes  are 
converted  into  wine  exported  annually  from  Smyrna.  Considerable 
quantities  of  wine  are  also  exported  from  Eoumelia,  principally  through 
Constantinople,  to  France,  where  it  is  converted  into  French  clarets,  but 
the  quantities  have  not  been  ascertained. 

Among  the  other  districts  which  produce  considerable  quantities  of 
grapes  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Broussa,  the  islands  of  the  Archipel- 
ago, and  Koumelia.  During  the  season  188I-'82  the  wine  produced  in 
the  Kirkillisia  region  alone  was  3,581,907  gallons.  The  vilayet  of  Trebi- 
zoud  produced  in  1882  3,790,300  pounds  of  grapes,  but  very  little  in 
any  shape  was  exported. 

ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

1.  "What  variety  of  trees  are  grown,  and  which  are  the  most  valna 
ble!  At  what  age  do  they  come  into  full  bearing,  and  how  long  do  they 
remain  fruitful  i  ^ 

Although  there  are  other  kinds  in  the  Levant,  only  three  varieties  of 
oranges  and  four  of  lemons  are  cominonly  grown,  of  which  the  oranges 
known  as  "  Candian,''  "Syrian,"  and  "  Mandarinian,"  and  the  lemoDS 
as  "  Candian,'' "  Chio,"  "  Paros,"  and  "  Messina,"  are  considered  the  best 
There  is,  however,  a  variety  of  lemon  (the  Citrus  lumia)  called  the 
"  sweet  lemon,"  of  which  the  juice  is  sweet.  This  is  much  used  by  calico 
printers  in  patterns  with  dyes  containing  iron,  to  produce  greater  clear- 
ness in  the  white  parts. 

As  will  be  shown  in  answer  to  interrogatory  2,  they  vary  as  to  the 
periods  of  coming  into  full  bearing,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  propagated,  the  grafts  coming  into  full  bearing  long  before  the 
seedlings  have  come  to  maturity. 

2.  "  Are  the  trees  seedlings,  grafted,  or  budded!" 

The  trees  are  grown  both  from  seedlings  and  from  grafts.  Lemons 
are  generally  propagated  first  from  the  seeds  of  the  wild  orange,  a«  it 
has  been  found  that  the  wild  fruit  tree  bears  the  cold  better.  When 
three  years  old  the  plants  from  these  seeds  are  taken  up  and  replanted 
in  other  places,  and  the  year  following  the  lemon  plants  proper  are 
grafted  upon  them.  Five  years  afterwards  they  begin  to  bear  fniit^  and 
at  fifteen  years  they  reach  maturity.  When  great  care  is  bestowed,  in- 
arching is  practiced,  but  growers  generally  prefer  to  propagate  by  graft- 
ing, while  always  rearing  a  portion  of  the  trees  from  seedlings  and  from 
cuttings,  especially  the  latter. 

3.  "Are  the  trees  troubled  with  injurious  insect  pests  or  fungous 
growth  ?  If  so  troubled,  what  are  the  means  employed  for  preventing 
and  curing  same  !" 

Unless  carefully  tended,  both  orange  and  lemon  trees  are  frequently 
injured  by  small  canker  worms  and  moths,  which  eat  the  leaves,  &c. 
Powdered  charcoal  ash  is  placed  on  and  around  the  trees,  which  de- 
stroys the  eggs  of  the  worms,  &c.  Sometimes  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
soot  and  strong  vinegar  is  sprinkled  on  the  tree  once  or  twice,  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary. 

Unlike  the  orange,  which  presents  a  fine  close  head  of  deep-green 
foliage,  the  lemon  forms  a  straggling  bush  or  small  tree  10  or  12  feet  high, 
with  paler,  more  scattered  leaves,  and  short  angular  branches,  with 
sharp  spines  in  the  axils. 

In  damp  valleys  the  lemon  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  fungus  (the 
Dematium  monophylium)  which  covers  the  stem,  leaves,  and  fruit  witii  a 
black  dust.    Trees  grown  in  the  shade  and  not  properly  exposed  to  sun- 
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light  saffer  most  severely  from  this  cause.  Syringing  with  milk  of 
lime  when  the  young  insects  are  hatched,  and  before  they  have  fixed 
themselves  on  the  plants,  is  foand  to  be  the  most  effectual  remedy  known 
for  these  pests. 

4.  "  How  far  apart  are  orchard  trees  planted  f '" 

In  some  places  7  to  8  paces  ]  say  18  feet  is  considered  a  sufiScient  dis- 
tance between  both  kinds  of  trees,  but  generally  there  is  no  strict  rule 
for  either. 

5.  ^'Are  orchards  inland,  or  on  the  seacoast,  hillside,  valley,  or  up- 
land f    Where  do  they  yield  best  results  f 

Orchards  and  orange  gardens  are  to  be  found  thriving  in  almost 
every  situation  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  but  they  give 
the  best  results  when  situated  on  hillsides  or  gentle  slopes,  where,  to- 
gether with  a  good  supply  of  moisture  underground,  they  are  exposed 
to  a  gentle  heat  by  day,  and  fresh,  cool  breezes  by  night.  As  before 
mentioned, they  suffer  and  fade^  when  deprived  of  light  as  well  as 
warmth,  and  they  never  prove  successful  when  the  ground  is  damp 
for  long  in  the  summer  or  is'  not  properly  drained.  Both  oranges  and 
lemons  thrive  in  a  rich  soil,  and  succeed  well  in  good  strong  clay  with 
moderate  care  and  attention. 

Although  it  is  not  the  best  situation  for  them,  both  lemons  and 
oranges  can  be  grown  close  to  the  seacoast,  especially  lemons,  which 
are  more  hardy  than  oranges. 

6.  "How  near  to  the  sea-shore  are  the  orchards  f  " 

They  are  strongest  in  the  Archipelago,  and  on  some  of  the  islands 
they  flourish  almost  anywhere  as  long  as  their  roots  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  salt  water. 

7.  "  Is  there  any  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  use,  and  is  the 
ground  in  orchards  between  trees  cultivated ;  if  so,  how  many  times  a 
year  !  ^ 

When  the  trees  are  young  they  are  generally  well  watered  by  hand 
during  the  summer,  but  there  is  no  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in 
general  use,  and  the  ground  receives  a  similar  treatment  to  that  be- 
stowed on  the  vineyards  cultivated  by  the  natives,  as  before  men- 
tioned. 

8.  "Give  the  yield,  proceeds,  and  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre  per  an- 
num in  the  best  orange  orchards." 

Oranges,  when  gathered  for  export,  should  be  quite  ripe.  Those  fully 
formed  and  with  the  color  just  turning  from  green  to  yellow  are  chosen. 
They  are  wrapped  in  tine  paper  or  in  the  husk  of  Indian  corn.  A  tree 
20  feet  in  height  and  occupying  a  space  of  about  20  feet  in  diameter  will 
frequently  yield  from  3,000  to  4,000  oranges  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Many  trees  live  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundilBd  and  fifty  years.  As 
lemons  are  more  profitable  to  grow  than  oranges  on  account  of  their 
keeping  qualities  and  their  being  less  liable  to  injury  during  voyages, 
their  cultivation  is  preferi*ed  in  many  parts  of  the  Levant.  The  lemons 
are  gathered  green  ;  the  finest  are  picked  out  and  packed  in  cases  con- 
taining about  420  fruits ;  also  in  boxes,  three  of  which  are  equal  to  two 
cases,  each  lemon  being  separately  wrapped  in  paper. 

The  little  island  of  Andros  produces  ten  millions  of  lemons  annually: 
they  are  exported  to  Constantinople,  the  port«  of  the  Black  Sea,  ana 
those  of  the  Danube,  realizing  an  average  price  of  $4.80  to  $5.75  per 
1,000.  A  similar  quantity  of  excellent  quality  is  exported  from  the 
larger  island  of  Ohio,  where  they  are  gathered  in  May,  and  a  second 
crop  in  November  and  December. 
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Great  numbers  of  ''  sweet  lemons"  are  grown  in  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  and  the  districts  around  Smyrna. 

The  greater  part  of  the  oranges  are  grown  in  Gandia  and  in  Syria, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jaffa.  In  Paros,  Mitylene,  Tenedos, 
and  Samos  both  oranges  and  lemons  are  largely  cultivated  for  esporta- 
tion.  The  dried  and  candied  rind  of  the  bitter  orange,  known  as  ^^  orange 
peel,"  is  largely  used  in  flavoring  confectionery. 

Cost  of  ctiltivationy  and  profits, — Owing  to  the  different  methods  of  cul- 
tivation in  different  localities,  the  wide  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor, 
and  the  frequent  irregularities  in  the  amount  of  the  crops,  especially  of 
oranges,  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  even  approximately  what  it 
would  be  safe  to  consider  an  average  yield  and  the  cost  of  cultivation 
per  annum  of  an  acre  of  the  best  orchards. 

OLIVE  CULTURE. 

Oreen  and  black, 

1.  "  What  varieties  of  trees  produce  the  best  results,  and  at  what 
age!" 

Through  cultivation  an  olive  slip  becomes  in  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years  a  tree  of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  height.  The  kind  knowu  in 
the  Levant  as  the  "thafnoyah"  produces  the  fruit  best  suited  for  the 
table,  and  it  is  generally  grafted.  When  grafted  they  give  fruit  in  three 
or  four  years,  but  when  planted  in  slips  they  seldom  bear  fruit  in  less 
than  fifteen  years,  and  the  best  results  are  not  obtained  until  they  hare 
reached  the  age  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years.  Other  descrip- 
tions are  grown  more  especially  with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  of  oil 
for  exportation  and  domestic  consumption. 

2.  *'  What  is  the  process  of  cultivation  followed  ?  " 

As  a  rule  the  olives  grown  in  this  country  receive  little  cultivation 
after  the  young  trees  reach  maturity.  At  the  end  of  autumn  or  early 
in  winter  a  trench  of  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  18  to  27  inches 
in  depth,  is  dug  round  each  young  tree  and  filled  with  animal  manure 
more  or  less  rich  according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  tree.  The 
manure  is  well  covered  with  soil  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  disturbed, 
and  to  keep  it  as  long  as  possible  in  the  position  best  fitted  to  feed  the 
roots  of  the  tree.    The  ground  between  the  trees  is  generally  neglected. 

3.  "  What  variety  of  tree  produces  the  '  queen  olive  of  commerce';  are 
they  the  selected  fruit  of  the  common  olive,  or  a  superior  variety  grown 
from  an  improved  tree ! " 

The  **queen  olive  of  commerce"  is  almost  unknown  here.  Itis  the  pick 
of  the  largest  and  finestfruits  produced  by  the  best  olive  trees  of  Spain. 

4.  "  At  what  age  do  the  trees  come  into  full  bearing,  and  how  long  do 
they  remain  fruitful  V^ 

The  olive  tree  generally  comes  into  full  bearing  about  its  twenty-fifth 
year  when  it  has  been  grown  from  slips ;  but  when  grafted  it  yields 
abundiintly  between  its  eighth  and  twelfth  year.  In  both  cases  it  con- 
tinues to  produce  largely  every  alternate  year  for  about  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  ancl  if  cultivated  as  mentioned  above  it  will  continue  to  yield 
fruit,  though  less  largely,  up  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  years. 

5.  *' What  is  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  mature  trees  f 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  young  healthy  tree  that  has  reached 
maturity  will  produce  in  a  "  poor  "  year  about  82  J  pounds,  and  with  care- 
ful cultivation  the  same  tree  will  yield  in  a  "  good  ^  year  doable  that 
quantity. 
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6.  *•  What  is  the  yield  in  fruit  per  acre,  and  how  many  gallons  of 
olives  are  required  to  produce  one  gallon  of  oil  ?" 

The  trees  vary  in  yield  every  alternate  year.  An  acre  will  contain 
120  trees,  and  each  tree  will  yield  an  average  of  about  100  pounds  of 
fruit ;  the  produce  of  the  acre  will  therefore  be  about  12,000  pounds. 
As  it  takes  about  60  pounds  of  fruit  to  produce  one  gallon  of  oil,  the 
yield  of  the  acre  will  be  200  gallons. 

In  Smyrna,  &c.,  a  few  new  mills  have  been  constructed  to  be  worked  by 
steam,  but  elsewhere  the  mills  continue  to  be  worked  on  the  old  system, 
notwithstanding  the  urgent  necessity  of  substituting  improved  ma- 
chinery. 

7.  "  How  far  apart  in  the  orchards  are  the  trees  f  ^ 

The  trees  are  generally  planted  in  rows  at  about  20  feet  apart,  but  in 
some  places  they  are  grown  much  closer,  especially  on  the  steep  slopes 
of  hills.  In  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  where  the  land  is  often 
broken  and  irregular,  they  are  planted  in  places  where  the  soil  is  so 
arid  and  barren  that  it  will  hardly  grow  anything  else. 

8.  "When  are  olives  intended  for  picking  picked — ripe  or  green!" 
When  olives  are  intended  for  pickling  a  small  portion  is  plucked  while 

green  to  be  pickled  in  that  state ;  but  the  larger  portion  of  the  fruit  in- 
tended for  preserving  is  gathered  when  it  has  fully  ripened  and  has  turned 
black.  It  is  preferred  in  this  state  by  those  who  relish  the  oily  flavor, 
and  there  is  a  large  consumption  of  black  pickled  olives  in  Turkey. 

9.  "  When  are  olives  for  oil  picked — ripe  or  green  !  " 

Oil  of  a  superior  quality,  but  small  in  quantity,  is  extracted  in  some 
districts  from  green  olives  that  have  been  plucked  or  have  fallen  from 
the  trees ;  but  as  a  rule  olives  specially  intended  for  producing  oil  are 
picked  only  when  they  have  become  quite  ripe  and  black.  It  is  chiefly 
from  the  se«d  vessel  that  olive  oil  is  obtained,  and  not  from  the  seed, 
contrary  to  the  general  rule  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

10.  "What  is  the  process  of  preparing  olives  for  table  use,  and  what 
is  the  process  for  extracting  oil  f  " 

To  preserve  black  olives  for  the  table,  the  fruit  is  packed  in  casks  or 
boxes  with  a  layer  of  common  salt,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  at 
the  bottom.  On  this  is  laid  a  layer  of  olives  about  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  in  depth,  upon  which  a  light  covering  of  salt  is  sprinkled, 
and  so  on  until  the  cask  or  box  is  filled,  the  upper  layer  of  salt  being 
deeper  than  the  others  except  the  lower  one.  The  staves  of  the  cask 
are  left  loosely  bound  to  allow  the  bitter  water  from  the  olives  to  drain 
oflf.     When  they  are  drained  the  hoops  are  tightened. 

To  preserve  green  olives  for  the  table. — The  fruit,  after  having  been 
washed,  is  jmoked  in  casks  in  its  natural  state.  The  casks  have  a 
small  hole  bored  in  the  bottom  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off  slowly. 
They  are  filled  with  olives  to  about  3  inches  of  the  top,  and  the  cask 
is  then  filled  to  the  brim  with  fresh  water  once  in  twenty-four  hours, 
until  the  bitter  taste  of  the  fruit  has  all  but  passed  off.  The  hole  in 
the  bottom  is  then  plugged,  an  aromatised  pickle  is  poured  on  the 
fruit,  and  after  the  pickle  has  taken  effect,  a  little  oil  is  added  to  soften 
the  olives  and  reduce  any  bitterness  that  may  remain  in  excess  of  what 
is  required  to  give  them  piquancy  or  an  agreeable  savoriness. 

Extraction  of  olive  oil, — In  the  interior  the  method  jjracticed  to  ex- 
tract oil  from  olives  is  probably  the  same  as  was  employed  in  the  earli- 
est times.  The  fruit  is  collected  in  a  large  bin,  near  the  mill  where  the 
crushing  is  done.  The  mill  is  simply  a  large,  circular,  shallow  tank,  with 
an  upright  beam  in  the  center,  which  runs  through  a  large  stone,  and 
serves  as  the  pivot  around  which  the  stone  revolves.    A  horse  har- 
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nessed  to  a  horizontal  pole  attached  to  the  stone  sets  it  slowly  an<^\^. 
boriously  in  motion.     An  improved  apparatus  consists  of  two  st^i^nei 
attached  to  the  horizontal  pole,  and  are  dragged  round  with  it.    T'Viesi 
machines  resemble  the  Mexican  arrastra  for  crushing  quartz.    Th^  qq, 
last  mentioned  is  the  most  effective  of  the  two,  as  the  stones  descri  ^^  ^ 
larger  circle,  but  it  requires  greater  power.   The  olives  are  crushed  ^  j^^ 
the  oil  is  not  expressed.    When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  fruit:  has 
been  thrown  into  the  tank  the  machine  is  set  in  motion,  and  a  mg^ 
precedes  the  horse  with  a  pole  armed  with  iron  to  push  the  olives  under 
the  stones.    After  a  few  rounds  a  couple  of  gallons  of  water  at  boiling 
heat  are  poured  in  to  assist  the  action  of  the  stones,  and  more  is  added 
as  required,  until  the  mass  acquires  the  consistency  of  a  thick  paste. 
The  mass  is  now  put  into  a  large  jar,  and  conveyed  to  the  press,  where 
it  is  kneaded  with  more  hot  water  into  a  thinner  paste,  and  as  often  aa 
it  is  emptied  into  a  shallow  dish  it  is  emptied  into  a  square  cloth  of  the 
same  coarse  material  of  which  the  cloaks  of  the  country  people  are 
made,  which  will  bear  the  greatest  power  of  the  press  without  burstiDg. 
A  man  forms  the  paste  into  a  square  flat  mass,  folds  the  cloth  neatlj 
over  it  and  ties  it  with  a  string  attached  to  each  comer,  and  places  it 
in  the  press  to  the  number  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  cloths.    The  press  is 
turned  down  by  means  of  a  hand  lever,  and  when  more  power  is  required 
a  rope  is  carried  from  the  lever  to  an  upright  rotary  beam  at  some  dis- 
tance, whicli  two  men  turn  round  with  bars  rapidly. 

The  oil  and  water  expressed  run  into  a  trough  before  the  press,  which 
though  rudely  hewn  from  a  log  of  wood  is  constructed  on  principles 
showing  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  specific  gravity  of  oil  and  water. 
The  trough  is  divided  into  two  parts  longitudinally  by  a  partition,  which 
comes  up  to  about  two  inches  below  the  level  of  its  sides,  so  that  when 
the  oil  and  water  run  in  together  on  one  side  of  the  partition,  the  oil 
coming  to  the  surface  floats  over  to  the  other  side,  while  the  water  is 
conveyed  away  by  a  pipe  placed  at  the  level  at  which  it  is  desired  to 
maintain  the  water  within  the  trough.  After  the  press  has  been  screwed 
down  as  far  as  it  will  go,  it  is  loosened  and  hot  water  is  poured  upon 
the  pile  to  wash  off  any  oil  that  may  remain  on  the  cloths,  and  they  are 
kneaded  without  being  unfolded.  More  boiling  water  is  poured  upon 
each  package,  and  they  are  again  placed  in  the  press,  to  be  again  re- 
moved and  undergo  for  a  third  time  the  same  process,  until  no  oil  re- 
mains. 

The  oil  comes  out  a  light  green  color,  and  is  poured  into  a  large  jar 
near  the  press,  whence,  after  depositing  any  water  or  dirt  it  may  have,  it 
is  poured  into  skins.  It  is  next  emptied  into  large  earthenware  jarsi 
four  or  five  feet  in  height,  where  it  remains  for  at  least  two  months  till 
all  impurities  are  deposited. 

Olive  oil  is  refined  by  agitating  it  with  a  saturated  solution  of  caustic 
soda  which  renders  the  whole  soapy ;  but  after  a  time  the  oil  precipi- 
tates a  saponaceous  deposit,  and  the  remainder  becomes  quite  clearand 
pure  and  is  then  poured  off.  It  is  now  of  a  yellowish  color  with  a  sligW 
odor  and  a  milder  taste.  The  bark  of  the  olive  tree  has  been  used  ex- 
tensively by  the  French  instead  of  cinchona,  and  large  quantities  of  ex- 
cellent soap  are  made  from  the  refuse  of  the  olive  oil. 

11.  "Are  best  results  obtained  on  valley,  hillside,  or  table  land!" 
The  best  results  are  obtained  on  the  sides  of  lower  hills,  when  the 

land  is  of  a  suitable  nature ;  but  very  good  crops  are  obtained  from  trees 
growing  on  the  higher  table-lands. 

12.  "What  is  the  character  of  soil  best  adapted  to  olive  trees!'' 
Although  the  olive  tree  will  grow  on  almost  any  kind  of  ground 
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here  it  can  obtain  nourishment,  it  thrives  best  in  a  rich  argillaceoas 
dil,  which  is  neither  too  damp  nor  too  dry.  It  grows  in  the  greatest 
erfection  in  the  fine  rich  clays  which,  in  many  parts  of  the  Levant, 
over  the  hillsides. 

13.  ^<Is  there  any  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  use  for  olive  cal- 
ire!" 

When  the  plants  and  trees  are  young  they  are  sometimes  watered  in 
rude  fashion,  but  there  is  no  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  olive 
olture. 

14.  "How  near  to  the  coast  are  the  olive  orchards  f " 

Although  it  is  not  the  most  suitable  situation  for  them,  olive  orchards 
re  sometimes  planted  near  to  the  sea-coast,  and  in  such  places  may  be 
i^ueutly  seen  extending  to  within  a  lew  yards  of  the  sea-shore.  In 
bene  situations  they  often  sufter  from  exposure  to  cold  winds,  and  are 
ot  so  healthy. 

15.  "Give  the  yield,  proceeds,  and  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre  per 
unnm." 

Around  Smyrna,  in  Gandia,  Ohio,  and  other  islands  of  the  Archipel- 
go,  more  time  and  labor  are  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  the  olive 
ban  it  receives  elsewhere  in  Turkey.  However,  as  even  there,  in  cer- 
Eiin  districts,  the  natives  attach  unequal  or  secondary  importance  to 
his  culture,  very  considerable  differences  are  to  be  found  in  the  cost 
f  cultivation  as  well  as  the  yield  of  this  crop.  Owing  to  these  and' 
•ther  reasons,  especially  the  absence  of  clear  and  regular  accounts 
.mong  the  native  farmers,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  statement 
f  the  yield,  proceeds,  and  cost  of  cultivation  per  annum  of  an  acre 
planted  in  olives. 

16.  "What  is  the  annual  rainfall  in  inches  in  your  district!" 
The  annual  rainfall  in  this  district  during  the  last  four  years  was : 

Inches. 

111880 22.33 

111881 25.76 

111882 20.42 

nl883 29.55 

In  the  three  years  first  mentioned  the  annual  rainfall  was  compara- 
ively  light,  and  it  was  only  in  1883  that  it  reached  the  average  of  the 
en  years  from  1870  to  1879,  inclusive. 

Productum  ofolwe  oil  in  Crete. — The  island  of  Crete  (Candia)  is  the 
Qost  important  olive  oil  producing  district  in  Turkey.  The  olive  har- 
dest for  the  season  1883-'84,  just  ended,  is  considered  unusually  small 
knd  of  poor  quality.  It  only  augmented  by  742,500  gallons  the  stock 
^f  oil  remaining  tit)m  1882-'83  in  the  hands  of  merchants  and  with  the 
iultivators.  This  result  was  foreseen  in  consequence  of  the  exception- 
ally fine  crop  of  1882~'83,  which  exceeded  the  expectation  of  the  most 
topeful  growers.  Never,  In  fact,  had  Crete  been  known  to  produce  so 
bbandant  a  crop  of  olives  or  one  of  such  good  quality. 

The  following  returns  show  the  difTerence  between  the  last  and  the 
)reeeding  crop : 


DiAtriot 

1882-'83. 

188a-'84. 

[hUHllA, 

OaXUmt, 
4, 125, 000 
0,876,000 
2,750,000 

OaXUnt. 
220,000 

'rAIMlla         ......TT^-    T 

412,600 

ta^h vmo    ..............................•.•••••««•••••••••..•..•..••...•.• 

110,000 

• 

13,750,000'             742,500 
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Of  the  crop  of  1882-'83  there  were  exported  to — 

(}ftll011*. 

England 3,300,000 

Russia 1,100,000 

Austria 750,000 

Germany 275,000 

Turkey 577,000 

Egypt 412,500 

Syria 137,600 

Anatolia 357,500 

Barbarj' 192,500 

Other  places 75,000 

7, 177, 500 

Owing  to  the  excellent  quality  and  the  low  price  of  the  oil  produced 
iu  France  that  season,  there  was  almost  none  exported  to  that  country. 
The  local  consumption  of  Crete  amounted  to  3,272,500  gallons,  and  the 
soap  works  on  the  island  absorbed  about  2,200,000  gallons.  Considera- 
ble stocks  remain  on  the  island.  The  sellers  who  know  that  a  good  crop 
is  always  followed  by  a  bad  one  prefer  to  hold  their  oils  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  rise  in  prices,  which  cannot  fail  to  come.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  olive  harvest,  oil  was  selling  at  $1.39  to  $1.41  the  2f  gallons, 
while  on  the  1st  of  March  last  it  was  quoted  at  $1.67.  In  London  the 
oil  is  selling  at  this  date  at  $174.66  per  ton  weight,  gross. 

PRODUCTION  OF   OLIVE  OIL  IN  TUBKEY  AND  TUNIS. 

In  the  last  published  customs  returns  the  value  of  the  exports  of  olive 
oil  from  Turkey  is  stated  to  have  been  $15,306,544^  and  of  soap,  $8,776,- 
856;  amounting  together  to  $24,082,400. 

Since  the  occupation  of  the  vassal  province  of  Tunis  by  the  French 
the  exportation  of  oil  has  fallen,  the  exports  being  in  1880, 385,233  gal- 
lons; in  1881,  230,760  gallons;  in  1882,  282,385  gallons;  besides  1601 
tons  of  soap,  and  4,117  tons  of  husks  of  pressed  olives,  valued  at  about 
$31,000. 

PIG  CULTUBE  AND  PBODUCTS. 

1.  "Kind  of  trees  producing  the  figs  of  commerce!" 

The  fruit  of  the  fig  tree  may  be  reckoned  among  the  staple  foods  oi 
man  for  ages  before  cereals  were  cultivated  by  any  settled  agricultaral 
population.  In  the  temperate  regions,  where  it  thrives  best,  it  fills  the 
place  of  the  banana  of  tropical  climates,  and  yields  fruit  daring  several 
months  of  the  year.  In  Asia  Minor,  where  the  tree  is  found  wild,  and 
where  the  best  figs  of  commerce  are  grown,  it  is  extremely  fruitful. 

The  best  figs  for  drying  come  from  the  valleys  of  the  Meander  and 
the  Kaistros,  to  the  south  of  Smyrna,  where  the  trees  are  planted  with 
great  regularity  and  care,  and  the  ground  is  dug  and  hoed  from  four 
to  six  times  during  the  summer.  When  the  figs  reach  Smyrna  they  are 
sorted  by  women  and  packed  in  boxes  by  men.  They  are  best  when 
newly  packed,  and  as  months  go  by  get  drier  and  hsurder  in  the  ware- 
house. Ko  one  who  has  not  eaten  them  in  the  Levant,  packed  in  the 
ornamental  drums  in  which  they  are  sold  for  local  consumption,  knows 
what  the  best  figs  are  like.  The  cardboards  of  the  fig  boxes  are  sap- 
plied  chiefly  by  Belgium  and  Austria. 

Two  seasons  ago  54,000  camel  loads  of  four  hundred  weight  each  had 
reached  Smyrna  by  the  22dof  October  of  that  year;  and  the  production 
increases  annually.  Fifteen  years  before  that  time  not  more  than  half 
that  amount  was  recorded  for  the  whole  season. 
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England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  take  the  greatest  part  of 
he  figs  exported.  France,  where  the  smaller  and  much  inferior  figs  of 
he  Mediterranean  are  consumed,  takes  little  of  the  finer  kind  of  the 
ruit  of  Smyrna. 

The  improved  facilities  of  transport  which  have  so  much  increased 
he  stock  brought  to  market  have  also  brought  down  prices.  Taking 
verages,  prices  ranged  about  ten  years  ago  from  $4.08  the  kintal  (112 
oan(&)  for  Aidin  figs,  to  $8.75,  for  El^m^s,  while  the  very  best,  the 
Ikinis,  sometimes  brought  $19.22  the  kintal,  or  nearly  16^  cents  per 
ound.  Now,  small  parcels  of  excellent  quality  bring  about  $6.60  the 
intal. 

Although  throughout  the  world  there  are  to  be  found  about  one  hun- 
red  different  species  of  figs,  only  some  five  or  six  kinds  are  cultivated 
i  this  country.  Of  these,  the  best  description  are  called  E16m6,  and  are 
rovni  most  largely,  and  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  districts  around 
myrna;  but  considerable  quantities  are  also  grown  in  other  parts  of 
jsia  Minor.  The  fruit  is  of  various  colors,  from  deep  purple  to  yellow, 
p  nearly  white.  The  tree  usually  bears  two  crops,  one  in  the  early 
iminer  from  the  buds  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  other  in  the  autumn 
*oiii  those  of  the  spring  growth.    The  last  forms  the  chief  harvest. 

2.  "  Yield  per  acre,  and  process  of  cultivation  !  ^ 

The  trees  are  propagated  by  seeds  and  suckers,  and  frequently  by 
iyers  and  cuttings.  When  young  they  require  care  in  pruning,  and 
he  immature  fruit  formed  late  in  the  summer  should  be  removed  to 
trengthen  the*  shoots. 

The  FUms  carica^  which  yields  the  well-known  figs  of  commerce,  is  a 
msh  or  small  tree,  rarely  more  than  18  or  20  feet  in  height,  with  broad, 
ough,  deciduous  leaves,  very  deeply  lobed  in  the  cultivated  variety,  but 
a  the  wild  plant  nearly  entire.  After  the  young  tree  attains  maturity 
t  receives  but  little  care  beyond  being  occasionally  lopped  in  places  and 
leing  well  manured  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  fruit  begins  to  ripen  at 
he  end  of  June,  and  the  summer  yield,  which  gives  employment  to  a 
arge  i)opulation,  comes  to  market  in  immense  quantities  in  September 
md  October.  The  trees  sometimes  give  a  third  crop,  which  ripens  after 
he  leaves  have  fallen. 

3.  "  Process  of  drying  and  curing  the  fig!" 

When  ripe  the  figs  are  picked  and  spread  out  to  dry  in  the  sun,  the 
iQgar  which  they  contain  in  abundance  being  thus  rendered  available 
or  their  preservation,  those  of  better  quality  being  much  pulled  and 
extended  by  hand  during  the  process.  Thus  prepared,  the  fruit  is  packed 
dosely  in  barrels,  rush  baskets,  or  wooden  boxes  for  commerce.  Re- 
cently the  practice  of  preserving  fresh  undried  figs  has  been  adopted, 
t>iit  the  amount  used  in  that  form  is  as  yet  insignificant  compared  with 
bhe  quantities  that  are  preserved  by  drying. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Figs,  especially  when  fresh,  are  largely  used  by  the  local  population 
as  an  article  of  food.  The  trade  in  this  fruit  is  of  long  standing  and  of 
very  considerable  importance  in  this  country.  During  the  year  1880-'81 
Smyrna  and  district  exported  6,991^  tons,  worth  at  the  port  of  shipment 
tl,646,998.89.  The  exportations  were  principally  to  England,  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  France.  In  one  fortnight  no  fewer  than  195,000 
barrels,  cases,  bags,  boxes,  drums,  and  baskets  of  figs  and  raisins  were 
8hipi)ea  from  Smyrna  alone.  The  export  trade  of  figs  at  the  other  Turk- 
ish ports  is  unimportant  in  comparison  with  Smyrna.    Figs  are  grown 
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largely  in  the  other  provinces  of  Turkey,  but  the  qaantity  exported  is 
small  compared  with  Smyrna.  They  produce  but  little  more  than  is 
sufficient  to  meet  the  local  demand,  but  if  railroads  existed  in  the  inte- 
rior the  production  would  be  immensely  increased. 

It  is  probably  not  generally  known  that  a  considerable  qaantity  of 
the  inferior  kinds  of  figs  find  their  way  to  the  Austrian  '^chicory  coffee 
makers,^  and  the  French  brandy  distillers.  Much  liquor  labeled  **rine 
champagne,''  "Cognac,"  &c.,  owes  its  origin  to  the  refuse  of  the  Smyrna 
fig  market. 

G.  H.  HEAP, 
Consul'  General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Constantinople^  April  10, 1884. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  LAZARO, 

The  best  position  of  vineyards  is  the  hillside  lands  of  the  interior,  at 
least  two  miles  from  the  sea-coast. 

Ko  raisins  are  made  here. 

There  are  some  places  on  the  plain  where  mist  and  fogs  occasion  mil- 
dew, for  which  sulphur  flour  is  used.  • 

The  vines  are  pruned  in  the  month  of  February. 

The  soil  where  the  best  results  are  obtained  is  a  pebbly,  sandy  loam, 
and  on  warm,  south-side  positions. 

The  ground  is  hoed  in  ridges  once  a  year,  and  is  afterwards  weeded. 
Before  the  grapes  are  ripe  the  ends  of  the  vine  are  pruned  one  yard  from 
the  root  to  give  strength  to  the  plant. 

Vines  bear  fruit  the  third  year  and  are  in  full  bearing  the  fourth. 
When  well  tended  they  remain  fruitful  for  fifty  years  and  over. 

Irrigation  is  not  practiced  in  this  district. 

The  yield  varies  with  the  position.  The  best  fruit  is  grown  on  dry 
soil,  but  it  is  less  abundant.  Generally  the  yield  is  from  3^  to  10  tons 
per  acre  per  annum.  Prices  vary  from  $15  to  $20  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds.  The  cultivation  of  vineyards  costs  about  $28  x>er  acre  per  an- 
num. 

As  to  the  climate  of  this  district,  it  is  mild;  the  severest  weather  is 
limited  to  two  months  and  a  half;  snow  seldom  falls,  and  ice  never  forms 
over  half  an  inch  thick.  The  greatest  heat,  which  occurs  in  July,  is 
about  90O  Fahrenheit. 

The  total  yield  of  grapes  in  this  district  is  unknown,  for  want  of  any 
kind  of  statistics.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  two-thirds  of  the  vin- 
tage are  exported  in  the  shape  of  native  wine,  manufactured  simply 
by  extracting  the  juice  and  keeping  it  a  couple  of  months.  The  rest  is 
consumed  at  home  in  grapes  and  wine. 

Exportationsare  made  in  barrels  to  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Boa- 
mania,  and  Servia.  French  buyers  purchase  much  of  the  wine  of  this 
province  to  remanufacture  it  in  France  and  convert  it  into  French  wines. 

P.  H.  LAZABO, 

Oontular  AgenL 

United  States  Consulab  Agency, 

Saloniea^  February  19, 1884. 
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ENQLAND. 
FRUIT  CULTURE  IV  EVOLAHD. 


REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LATHROP,  OF  BRISTOL. 

Eight  coDsecative  years  of  excessive  wet  have  iDduced  British  farm- 
ers to  look  aboat  for  products  to  cultivate  which  are  less  dependent  on 
the  weather  than  those  now  grown.  Inability  to  compete  with  other 
ooantrieSf  notably  the  United  States,  in  the  ordinary  farm  products,  has 
also  contributed  to  this  end.  But  for  their  extreme  conservatism  the 
furmers  would  long  ago  have  acquiesced  in  ^'  accomplished  facti^"  and 
would  have  ceased  to  compete  against  nature  and  the  United  States; 
but  they  have  struggled  on,  in  the  belief  that  because  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  grew  grain,  they  must  do  the  same.  But  earnest  efforts 
are  now  being  made  by  agriculturists  and  land-owners  to  induce  the 
farmers  to  change  their  methods.  One  authority  suggests  tobacco  for 
certain  counties,  and  says  it  has  been  successfully  grown  in  years  long 
I>a8t  and  can  be  done  again ;  another  says  to  make  pasture  and  grazing 
lands  of  the  wheat  area ;  a  third  advises  a  turning  of  general  attention 
to  fruit-growing,  and  says,  ''Leave  the  grain  to  America;  we  cannot  com- 
pete, but  in  fruit  growing  we  can;  our  climate  is  suitable  ;  there  is  ever 
a  great  and  increasing  demand  for  both  fresh  and  preserved  fruit,  and 
we  have  the  immense  advantage,  in  preserving,  of  che^ip  sugar."  This 
latter  is  no  mean  advantage  when  we  consider  the  rapidly  increasing 
use  of  preserved  fruits  and  jam,  which  are  becoming  a  common  article 
of  food  throughout  the  country,  not  as  a  luxury,  but  as  an  inexpensive 
and  delightful  substitute  for  butter.  Jam  sells  in  England  at  from  4  to 
10  cents  a  pound  less  than  butter,  and  goes  farther.  It  is  less  of  a  rarity 
to  many  poor  children  than  butter. 

Though  the  effect  of  a  large  increase  in  fruit  acreage  would  not  be 
felt  for  some  years,  and  though  experience  has  proved  that  the  demand 
for  fruit  increases  with  the  supply,  yet  the  tendency  (as  yet  only  a  tend- 
ency) of  the  British  farmers  towards  fruit  culture  is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  our  fruit  growers  and  canners.  The  annual  production  of 
frait  in  Great  Britain  is  reckoned  to  be  about  9,000,000  bushels,  and  a 
third  of  this  amount  is  absorbed  in  the  manufacture  of  cider  and  perry. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  of  fresh  fruit  from  the  various 
conntries  in  1871  and  1882,  respectively: 


1871. 


Xame  of  countrV' 


Number  of 
bushels. 


Value. 


Germuiy 
HoOiuid  . 
Belgium.. 


Twtagal,  AEorea,  and  Madeira. 

fpaiD  and  Canary  Islands 

united  Statea 

Brifiah  North  America 

Britiah  West  India  Islands 

Oth«r  conntries 

Chaayiel  Islands 


69,519  ! 

160.392 

276.286 

354,606 

73,979 

59, 712 

56,441 

56.150 

10,068 

12, 620 


& 
22,104 
59. 543 
95.822 
214, 542 
57. 081 
48.795 
40,604 
37.004 
10,760 
9,863 


1882. 


Number  of  j 
bushels. 


515,604 

444.886 

693, 158 

.''>24, 683 

133, 124 

462,082 

1, 065, 076 

222,128 

20,168 

14, 197 

50,684 


I 


Value. 


151,096 
182, 876 
669,164 
335,643 

81,245 
277, 767 
387,190 

90,077 

16, 810 
7.681 

20,674 


Total ;    1,128,668 

[__      _____ 


696, 107       4, 065, 691     1, 718, 907 
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The  home  product  added  to  the  import  makes  a  total  of  aboat 
10,000,000  bushels  of  raw  fniit  per  year.  Even  if  we  allow  nothing  for 
the  large  proportion  of  this  which  is  used  for  preserving,  it  represents, 
when  divided  amongst  32,000,000  inhabitants,  an  individual  consump- 
tion of  raw  fruit  so  smsiU  as  to  be  capable  of  almost  indefinite  extension. 
Intending  fruitgrowers  count  with  certainty  upon  a  much  greater  indi- 
vidual consumption  when  supplies  are  larger  and  prices  are  lower. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  United  States  supplies 
Great  Britain  with  twice  as  much  fruit  annually  as  any  other  country. 
A  large  proportion  of  this  import  consists  of  apples.     Farmers  and  con- 
sumers are  firm  in  the  opinion  that  England  cannot  produce  an  apple 
equal  to  the  finer  kinds  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.    The  Cana- 
dian Eibston  pippin  will  generally  command  $5  a  barrel  more  than  the 
English  apple  of  the  same  name,  and  the  Baldwins  and  Newtown  pip- 
pins and  the  Swayzie  Pomme  Grise  are  considered  unapproachable. 
But  the  scientific  cultivators  who  are  now  so  earnestly  advising  the 
general  cultivation  of  the  fruit,  say  that  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  Eng- 
land cannot  produce  apples  equal  to  those  of  America  and  that  English 
apples  will  not  keep  so  well.    **A  few  changes  only  are  necessary; 
certain  improvements  in  the  system  should  be  made,''  they  say.    No 
•one  has  yet  found,  however,  to  my  knowledge,  an  English  apple  equal 
to  the  finest  imports  from  America.    Still,  vast  improvement  in  their 
quality  is  sure  to  result  if  the  present  slovenly  modes  of  growing  and 
packing  are  abandoned  in  favor  of  more  scientific  methods.    In  Dev- 
onshire, one  of  the  great  apple-producing  counties  of  England  (which 
by  the  way  has  only  added  358  acres  in  ten  years  to  its  fruit  acreage), 
it  is  said  that  fruit  cultivation  is  precisely  now  as  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago.    ^'The  trees  are  so  close  together  that  the  grass  under  them  is  al- 
most worthless,  and  they  ai*e  in  far  too  many  cases  nnprnned,  moss- 
covered,  and  decaying.''    The  same  is  true  in  a  less  degree  of  Worcester- 
shire, Somersetshire,  and  Herefordshire.    It  is  said  that  much  of  the 
finest  fruit  land  in  the  kingdom  produces  less  than  a  third  of  what  it 
'  onght,  and  that  third  of  an  inferior  quality.    The  enormous  local  con- 
sumption of  cider  in  the  past  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  culpa- 
bly negligent  cultivation.    Farmers  cared  for  their  apple  trees  only 
that  they  might  make  cider  for  their  laborers.    But  the  laborers  now 
are  fewer,  and  many  besides  prefer  beer,  so  that  while  the  general  de- 
mand for  fine  cider  has  increased  largely,  the  local  demand  is  much  di- 
minished.   These  new  conditions  will  probably  bring  more  attention  to 
the  orchards;  and  the  broad  flood  of  light  which  is  now  being  thrown 
onto  present  methods  and  future  needs  and  possibilities,  will  accomplish 
still  inore  in  the  same  direction;  so  that,  no  doubt,  we  shall  have  a 
steady  improvement  in  methods  resulting  in  a  gradual  improvenaent  of 
the  product.    But  even  when  the  English  fruit-grower  produces  an  apple 
equal  to  the  American,  he  has  much  to  learn  before  he  can  successfnlly 
compete  with  it.    He  must  kuov  how  to  store  it,  a  thing  seldom  or  never 
done  now.    The  result,  of  course,  is  an  occasional  glut  in  the  markets, 
resulting  in  an  enormous  waste  of  fruit.    He  must  know  how  to  "dry'' 
and  to  "dehydrate,"  and  roustborrowordevise  varied  means  of  using  Uie 
surplusages  that  will  sometimes  come  to  perplex  the  large  fruit-grower. 
He  must,  most  important  of  all,  learn  from  us  or  from  the  French  a 
more  careful  system  of  picking  and  packing  and  sorting.    If  we  take 
two  lots  of  apples  in  London,  one  from  New  York,  one  from  Devonshire, 
we  are  almost  certain  to  find  the  former  in  the  better  condition,  simply 
on  account  of  the  care  taken  in  picking  and  packing.    1  regret  to  say 
that  an  occassional  lot  comes  from  America  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  but  that  an  unscrupulous  shipper  had  taken  ^dvan  tage 
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of  the  ancertainty  always  attending  such  a  cargo,  to  get  rid  of  worth- 
less stuff.  No  redress  is  possible  in  snch  a  case,  it  being  difficult  to 
prove  that  the  consignment  was  not  shipped  in  good  order.  A  curious 
instance  of  some  of  the  anomalies  of  transportation  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  this  apple  import.  An  American  shipper  has  been  known  to 
get  a  through  rate  from  New  York  to  London  via  Plymouth,  by  which 
his  consignment  reaches  it«  destination  for  a  less  price  than  the  Devon- 
shire fruit-fn:^wer  can  send  his,  though  they  may  both  be  in  the  same 
train  from  Plymouth  to  London. 

If  the  more  perishable  fruits  are  to  be  largely  grown  in  England,  bet- 
ter methods  of  transportation  must  be  introduced.  Hefrigera tor-cars 
must  be  more  largely  used.  There  is  sometimes  a  glut  of  fruit  in  one 
market  when  in  another,  not  20  miles  away,  there  is  scarcity  almost  ap- 
proaching a  famine.  Methods  for  temporarily  preserving  fruit  when 
large  quantities  ripen  together  must  be  introduced  by  means  of  ^^  pulp- 
ing," boiling  with  little  or  no  sugar,  &c.,  the  stuff  to  be  worked  up  sub- 
sequently at  leisure. 

All  these  things  will  come  in  time  if  there  is  a  fixed  determination  to 
supplant  the  continental  imports  of  ^'  soft  fruits"  and  the  American  im- 
port of  apples.  Imports  of  fresh  fruits  into  England  have  quadrupled 
during  the  past  ten  years,  while  during  the  same  period  only  16  per  cent, 
was  added  to  the  fruit  acreage  of  the  country.  If  the  soil  and  climate 
be  80  favorable  as  is  claimed  for  i)roducing  fine  fruits,  the  next  decade 
will  probably  show  an  unprecedented  increase  of  fruit  acreage. 

American  apples  compete  more  directly  with  English  fruit  than  any 
other  importation,  inasmuch  as  the  other  fruits,  mostly  brought  from  the 
continent,  come  before  the  English  product  ripens.  The  best  plums 
come  from  France  before  English  plums  are  ripe.  Cherries,  rather  in- 
ferior, come  first  ftom  Algiers  and  Spain,  and  afterwards  a  better  quality 
from  France,  all  before  the  English  fruit  is  on  the  market.  Currants 
and  gooseberries  come  from  Holland  and  Belgium  simultaneously  with 
the  ripening  of  the  home  product,  but  they  are  inferior.  French  peas 
are  better  than  English,  and  are  in  the  market  at  the  same  time.  They 
are  packed  and  sorted  with  great  care. 

In  the  ten  years  ending  in  1882  only  26,692  acres  were  added  to  the 
fruit  lands  of  England.  The  most  important  of  these  plantings  was 
that  of  Lord  Sudeley,  in  Gloucester.  He  is  the  first  of  the  large  land- 
owners to  turn  his  attention  to  methodical  fruit-growing  on  a  large  scale. 
He  has  planted  between  500  and  700  acres  in  a  fairly  rich  soil  on  the 
Lias  formation.  It  was  deep  plowed  and  thoroughly  manured,  and  ap- 
ple, i)ear,  plum,  cherry,  and  damson  trees  set  in,  16  feet  apart ;  3,000 
apple  trees,  including  Lord  Suffields,  Keswick  Codlins,  Grenadiers,  Cel- 
linis,  Warner's  King,  and  all  the  best  kinds,  were  planted ;  the  choicest 
French  varieties  of  pears  were  selected ;  44  dift'erent  kinds  of  plums, 
making  32,000  trees,  were  planted.  Gooseberry  or  currant  bushes  and 
strawberry  plants  are  set  out  between  the  trees  to  the  number  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  The  whole  orchard  is  surrounded  with  thick  belts 
of  poplars  and  Scotch  firs  to  shelter  from  wind.  Several  acres  are 
planted  with  osiers  to  make  baskets  for  the  fruit.  Buildings  near  at 
hand  have  been  transformed  into  factories  for  the  preserving  of  the  fruit. 
Every  conceivable  pains  has  been  taken  in  this  experiment  to  render 
it  a  success,  and  its  progress  is  being  watched  with  great  interest.  If 
it  results  as  well  as  its  prromoters  hope  and  deserve,  it  will  stimulate 
fruit-growing  largely  in  Great  Britain. 

LORIN  ANDREWS  LATHROP,  Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bristolj  February  29,  1884. 


CONTINENT  OF  ASIA. 


FBUrr  CULTUEE  ni  ASIA  MIirOE. 

REPORT  BY  00N8UL  8TEVBN8,  OF  SMYRNA. 

In  answer  to  your  circular-note  of  December  4, 1883,  snbmittiog  in* 
terrogatories  concerning  the  cultivation  of  fruits  in  this  province,  and 
requesting  full  details  of  all  its  phases  for  the  information  of  fruit-grow- 
ers in  the  United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows : 

The  vilayet  of  Aidiu  contains  about  35,500  square  miles,  and  has  a 
population  of  nearly  1,000,000.  It  is  the  most  productive  and  in  ^ 
respects  the  most  important  section  of  Asia  Minor.  It  lies  in  latitude 
north  380  28'  7",  west  \9  50'  44"  longitude  of  Oonstantinople,  compared 
with  the  meridian  of  St.  Sophia.  Two  considerable  rivers  flow  throagh 
it.  The  arable  surface  is  made  up  of  valley,  table-land,  and  hillside. 
The  soil,  except  in  the  more  mountainous  districts,  is  extremely  fertile 
and  easily  tilled.  The  climate  is  mild  and  admits  of  field  labor  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  cultivation  of  fruits,  figs,  and  raisin-grapes,  especially,  is  exten- 
sively carried  on.  Smyrna  figs  have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  excel- 
lence. The  raisins  produced  are  also  of  superior  quality.  The  natural 
conditions  are  favorable,  and  to  this  fact  more  than  to  the  methods  pur- 
sued in  cultivation  must  be  ascribed  the  success  attained.  To  reach 
the  fullest  development  of  which  these  fruits  are  capable,  a  semi-tropicid 
sun,  unobscured  by  clouds  during  the  summer  months  and  early  autamn, 
is  needful.  A  wet  winter  and  early  spring  with  a  dry  summer  and  au- 
tumn are  conditions  most  desired  by  the  cultivators  of  these  fruits,  and 
indeed  for  nearly  all  the  other  crops  of  this  region.  The  accompaoying 
table,  marked  A,  showing  the  amount  of  the  rainfall  in  Smyrna  for  each 
month,  beginning  with  the  year  1804,  and  ending  with  1882,  will  be  foond 
useful  in  this  connection.  To  enable  American  fruit-growers  to  estimale 
the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  raisin  product  here,  it  should  be  stated 
that,  even  in  mid-winter,  frosts  are  very  infrequent,  and  the  freexing 
point  is  rarely  reached.  The  spring  is  very  short,  tne  transition  from 
the  cold  rains  of  winter  to  the  balmy  breezes  of  summer  often  being 
almost  immediate,  but  the  hot  season  does  not  set  in  until  the  middled 
May.  From  that  time  until  the  middle  of  September,  the  thermometer 
ranges  from  78^  to  90^  in  the  shade.  For  weeks  successively  there  is 
very  little  variance  in  the  temperature.  Both  in  winter  and  summtf 
the  wind  for  long  intervals  blows  from  one  quarter.  On  the  seaboard 
the  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  a  breeze  from  the  sea;  called  ^^  imbat,'^ 
which  blows  fresh  and  strong  nearly  every  afternoon. 

Coming  now  to  the  specific  interrogatories,  I  submit  the  frillest  infor- 
mation obtainable  upon  the  subject  of  the 

OULTrVATION  OF  RAISIN>OBAPES. 

The  vineyards  are  located  on  table-lands  and  hillsides,  the  latter 
always  facing  the  south.    The  soil  of  the  former  is  sandy  and  of  a  light 
red  color,  the  alluvion  of  torrents;  that  of  the  latteFi  calcareous  and 
744 
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c^layey.  Vines  planted  on  the  plains  are  more  productive  than  those 
planted  on  the  hillsides,  but  do  not  last  so  long,  the  latter  continuing 
in  good  bearing  condition  for  well  nigh  a  century,  while  the  former  be- 
come barren  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  sometimes  sooner.  The  quality 
of  the  hillside  product  is  far  superior. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna  vines  are  planted  near  the  sea-shore,  bat 
there  are  flourishing  vineyards  in  localities  from  7  to  20  miles  inland. 
Vineyards  planted  near  the  sea  shore  are  often  injured  by  mists  and 
fogs. 

Four  kinds  of  raisins  are  cultivated,  viz,  Sultanas,  Hed,  Black,  and 
Muscadine.  The  Sultanas  are  not  palatable  while  fresh,  and  are  market- 
able  only  when  cured.  The  Black  and  Red  are  excellent  while  fresh^ 
and  are  put  in  that  condition  on  the  local  markets  in  large  quantities. 
There  is  also  another  variety  of  black  grape  which  is  cured  and  shipped 
to  France,  where  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wines.  The  wines 
made  in  Smyrna  are  the  product  of  the  same  variety  of  grape. 

The  ^ines  on  the  coast  run  the  greatest  danger  during  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May,  from  the  cool,  damp  mists  blown  in  from  the 
sea.  The  losses  sustained  from  this  cause  are  frequently  from  20  to  30 
per  cent,  of  the  total  yield. 

Pruning  is  done  in  December  and  January  with  small,  sharp  saws^ 
curved  at  the  end.  The  branches  are  cut  about  1  foot  6  inches  from  the 
ground.  Care  is  taken  to  do  this  work  during  the  first  and  second 
quarters  of  the  moon. 

Vines  are  planted  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April, 
according  to  nature  of  soil  and  atmospherical  conditions,  the  ground 
having  been  dug  the  previous  summer  to  a  depth  of  3^  feet.  This  man- 
ner of  planting  was  introduced  here  some  twenty  years  ago  by  emigrants 
from  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  gives  the  best  results.  Another  and 
older  method  is  to  plant  fields  which  have  been  plowed  over  three  or 
four  times  by  the  plow  of  the  country,  which  datea  back  to  the  infancy 
of  ancient  Greece  I 

The  cultivation  of  vines  in  vogue  here  is  as  follows :  In  November 
trenches  are  dug  round  the  vines  and  filled  with  manure.  Six  weeks 
later,  as  above  stated,  the  process  of  pruning  begins.  During  January, 
February,  March,  and  April  the  vineyards  are  dug  twice  only,  the  first 
time  at  a  depth  of  1  foot  G  inches,  taking  care,  of  course,  not  to  injure  the 
rootSf  and  the  second  time  very  lightly,  in  order  to  destroy  the  weeds 
which  absorb  the  moisture  necessary  to  the  plants.  The  process  of 
watering  vineyards  is  not  in  favor  with  the  growers  of  this  province. 

The  Black,  Bed,  and  Muscadine  vines  begin  to  yield  in  their  third,  but 
do  not  reach  their  full  strength  until  their  fifth  or  sixth,  year.  The 
Sultana  vines  begin  to  bear  in  their  fifth  and  attain  the  maximum  of 
production  in  their  seventh  or  eighth  year.  A  good,  healthy  plant  will 
produce  about  25  cwt.  per  acre,  but  the  average  yield  is  from  10  to  16 
c?rt.  per  acre. 

The  grapes  begin  to  ripen  about  the  1st  of  July,  the  Sultanas  being 
the  earliest.  Their  vintage  begins  towards  the  end  of  July  and  lasts 
till  the  middle  of  August.  The  vintage  of  the  Bed  grape  begins  by  the 
end  of  August  and  lasts  till  the  20th  of  September;  that  of  the  Black 
in  the  early  days  of  September,  ending  with  October.  The  Muscadine 
is  gathered  during  the  second  half  of  August.  An  excellent  wine  is 
made  with  this  variety,  but  in  small  quantity.  Less  than  6,000,000 
gallons  of  wine  are  manufactured  annually  in  this  province,  although 
the  best  materials  are  at  hand  and  in  great  abundance. 

It  happens  occasionally  that  rain  falls  during  the  vintage  time,  caus- 
ing heavy  losses  to  growers  through  the  inevitable  deterioration  of 
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quality.    This  was  the  case  last  season,  and  large  quantities  were  in 
consequence  shipped  to  France  to  be  made  into  spirits. 

The  work  required  in  the  cultivation,  gathering,  and  curing  of  the 
grapes  is  performed  by  hand,  and,  notwithstanding  labor  is  cheap,  is 
rather  costly.  The  average  yield  per  acre  per  annum  is  valued  at 
about  $88.  The  value  of  vineyards  per  acre  is  about  $440,  and  the  cost 
of  a  crop  per  acre,  tithes  to  Government  included,  is  nearly  or  quite  $50. 

The  exports  of  black  raisins  amouut  yearly  to  from  800,000  to  900,000 
cwt. ;  70  per  cent  of  this  quantity  is  shipped  to  France;  the  remainder 
finds  its  way  to  Austria,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Koumania.  The  best 
quality  of  black  raisins  is  exported  to  Eoumania,  to  the  extent  of 
45,000  cwt.  per  year.  In  general,  the  crop  of  raisins  of  all  qualities 
and  kinds,  in  the  province  of  Smyrna,  amounts  to  about  1,900,000  cwt. 
It  is  yearly  increasing.  Out  of  this  quantity  650,000  cwt.  consist  of 
Sultanas,  80  per  cent,  of  which  is  exported  to  England,  10  per  cent,  to 
Bussia,  and  10  per  cent,  to  Germany,  Austria,  and  the  United  States. 

0BAN6E  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Orange  and  lemon  trees  are  not  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent 
in  this  province,  on  account  of  the  severe  cold  which  occasionally  pre- 
vails during  winter.  There  are  only  a  very  few  orchards  in  Smyroa 
and  Bournabat,  a  village  12  miles  from  this  city.  Hence  I  am  not  able 
to  answer  specifically  the  interrogatories  under  this  caption. 

The  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  of  the  Mediterranean,  Scio,  Naxos, 
Oandia,  and  several  cities  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  Joppa  and  Beirut,  are 
the  only  localities  where  these  trees  are  cultivated  extensively.  The 
fruit  finds  its  way  to  the  interior  of  Turkey.  The  exports  of  Bussia 
have  increased  considerably  since  the  establishment  of  aregular  Bussian 
line  of  steamers  between  that  empire  and  the  coast  of  Syria.  . 

Cedres, — The  island  of  Naxos,  one  of  the  Gyclades  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece,  produces  large  quantities  of  cedras,  which  formerly  were  of 
little  commercial  importance.  Of  late  years  this  fruit  has  found  a 
ready  market  and  steady  demand  in  the  United  States.  The  cedras, 
cured  in  a  special  way  and  packed  in  barrels,  reach  their  destination  in 
good  condition. 

OLIVE  TREES. 

The  olive  is  not  as  extensively  cultivated  here  as  in  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  and  Mediterranean — the  Sporades,  Gyclades,  and  Ionian 
Islands.  The  reason  for  this  is  easily  understood.  The  olive  tree  will 
not  thrive  inland ;  it  must  be  planted  near  the  seA-coast.  Plantationfl 
are  prepared  in  this  manner:  Vigorous  young  trees,  which  grow  wild 
upon  the  sides  of  the  neighboring  mountains,  are  taken  up  and  trans- 
planted in  the  plain  or  hillside.  After  remaining  two  years  in  the  field 
they  are  grafted.  Seven  or  eight  years  after  the  grafting  process  they 
begin  to  bear,  reaching  the  maximum  of  productiveness  from  the  eigh^ 
eenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year.  They  yield  every  other  year.  YHiea 
transplanted  the  young  trees  must  be  watered  once  a  fortnight  daring 
summer  until  they  reach  their  fourth  year.  If  well  protected  they  will 
continue  fruitful  for  two  hundred  years  or  longer.  Trees  planted  on 
stony  hillsides  yield  more  abundantly  and  of  a  better  quality  than  trees 
planted  on  plain  land.    They  should  be  planted  about  36  feet  apart. 

The  manner  of  cultivating  olive  trees  is  to  plow  or  dig  over  the 
ground  every  year  about  a  foot  in  depth,  adding  manure  eveiy  third 
year  at  the  foot  of  each  tree  and  covering  it  up  with  earth.  The  mature 
tree  will  yield  about  530  pounds  of  olives  yearly. 

The  varieties  which  give  the  best  results  are  known  as  ''  ThiiOies^ 
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and  "Adramitis,"  after  the  localities  where  they  are  grown.  The 
^^qaeen  olives  of  commerce"  areprodnced  from  an  improv^  tree  grown 
at  Adramitis. 

There  are  two  species  of  olives,  and  these  are,  when  ripe,  green  and 
black,  respectively.  Those  intended  for  pickling  for  table  use  are  gath- 
ered green-ripe;  they  are  pnt  in  salted  water  and  allowed  to  remain 
until  ready  for  use.  These  are  of  the  black  variety.  Green  olives  also 
yield  good  oil  for  table  use,  but  in  much  smaller  quantity. 

The  most  productive  olive  orchards  in  this  province  are  at  a  distance 
of  1  to  3  miles  from  the  sea-coast. 

A  description  of  the  manner  of  gathering  this  fruit  and  expressing 
and  preparing  the  oil  may  prove  interesting  : 

During  the  season  of  the  crop  the  fruit  is  collected  and  salted,  then 
stored  away  from  one  to  three  months.  At  Mytilene  and  Aivali  the 
olives  are  kept  even  during  five  or  six  months  before  the  oil  is  abstracted. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  larger  the  quantity  of  salt  used  in  this  process 
tiie  finer  the  quality  of  oil  obtained.  The  fruit,  packed  in  baskets  con- 
taining 50  pounds  each,  is  put  into  boilers  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour: 
tiien  it  is  withdrawn  and  spread  on  a  circular  surface,  where  it  is  grouna 
under  a  large  millstone  driven  by  horse-power.  The  horse  is  always 
foUowed  by  a  workman  whose  care  is  to  throw  the  olives  under  the 
stone  with  a  shovel.  The  olives,  first  coarsely  ground  and  then  care- 
fully pounded,  are  placed  in  bags  made  with  goats'  hair,  which  are  put, 
firom  ISO  to  24  at  a  time,  under  a  powerful  press,  operated  by  two  work- 
men, and  then  squeezed  until  no  oil  flows  out;  6^  pounds  of  good  olives 
give  2^  pounds  of  oil.  The  oil  gathers  in  a  trough  placed  under  the 
press,  and  is  then  withdrawn  and  poured  into  casks.  The  olives  in- 
tends to  be  used  at  table  are  put  into  stone  jugs  or  barrels,  after  hav- 
ing been  carefully  washed,  and  are  covered  over  with  strong  brine.  In 
th^  condition  they  will  keep  good  for  a  whole  year. 

An  answer  to  the  question,  /<  What  is  the  annual  rainfall  in  inches  in 
yoor  district ?"  will  be  found  in  the  table  submitted  herewith,  marked  A. 

Fia  TBEES. 

The  cultivation  of  fig  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  Smyrna  and  in 
the  interior  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  With  the  exception 
of  the  district  of  Aidin,  the  figs  are  excellent  while  fresh,  but  lose  their 
flavor  and  color  when  dry.  The  figs  so  well  known  in  the  (Jnited  States, 
England,  Germany,  and  Russia  are  grown  in  the  district  of  Afdin. 
When  fresh,  these  figs  are  not  palatable ;  when  dry,  they  are  delicious, 
and  unrivaled  by  the  product  of  any  other  locality. 

The  planting  of  fig  trees  in  the  valley  of  the  Meander,  where  are  sit- 
uated the  fig  orchards  of  Aidin,  is  performed  in  the  following  manner : 
YreA  branches  about  2  feet  in  length  are  cut  from  the  tree  and  planted 
in  a  field  which  has  been  previously  tilled  seven  or  eight  times  during 
tibe  warmest  months  of  summer.  The  fig  cuttings  must  be  pnt  in  the 
earth  to  the  depth  of  about  1^  feet,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  20  paces 
one  from  the  other.  As  each  branch  is  planted,  a  stick  of  the  same 
thickness  must  be  put  by  its  side  to  keep  it  straight.  Three  or  four 
times  yearly  the  field  is  tilled  with  a  plow,  and  then  it  is  sown  with  corn 
or  barley. 

The  fig  tree  gives  fruit  towards  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  its 
fliowtb,  but  does  not  attain  its  maximum  of  yield  before  its  twelfth  or 
fifteenth  year.    It  thiives  at  a  distance  of  50  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  fhiit,  perfectly  ripe  and  partly  dry,  falls  from  the  tree  by  itself, 
and  is  collected  by  the  grower  and  spread  in  the  sun  for  several  days 
on  an  even  and  clean  smrface  until  it  becomes  fit  for  the  market.    The 
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&gB  of  superior  quality  are  those  collected  when  perfectly  ripe  and 
while  the  north  wind  blows.  Each  tree  yields  on  an  aTcrage  from  40 
to  100  pounds  of  fruit.  Trees  oue  century  old  usually  yield  from  2  to 
3  hundred  weight.  What  would  seem  extraordinary  is  the  fact  that 
fig  trees  from  ATdin  planted  in  other  localities  never  give  good  results ; 
the  trees  grow  well  and  become  very  strong,  but  yield  fruit  inferior  io 
quality  to  the  commonest  local  variety. 

A  fact  worthy  of  notice  is  that  in  a  plantation  of  flgs  male  trees  mnst 
always  be  found  in  onler  tliat  the  female  trees  may  yield  fruit  and' keep 
it  until  maturity.  The  male  tree  is  much  smaller  iu  size.  It  gives  frnit 
of  the  size  of  a  filbert,  whose  only  use  is  to  impregnate  the  female  tree 
by  the  means  of  small  insects,  which  come  out  of  it  aud  creep  into  the 
female  fruit  from  the  eye  of  the  fntly-grown  fig. 

The  dry  figs,  packed  in  hempen  bags  of  a  capacity  of  2^  hundred 
weight,  are  conveyed  to  Smyrna  by  rail  and  carried  to  the  fig  market, 
where  packers  and  export  merchants  get  their  supply.  The  fruit  in- 
tended to  be  i)iit  up  for  export  trade  is  carried  to  the  packing  establish- 
ment, where  it  is  sorteil  into  different  qualities.  It  is  then  handed  to 
workmen,  who  press  it  between  their  thumb  and  forefinger  to  soften 
and  flatten  it,  and  pack  it  in  rows  into  small,  shallow,  wooden  boxes  <w 
small  dmms.  Packers  in  manipnlating  figs  keep  their  hands  wet  with 
sea  water,  as  it  is  claimed  that  brine  hastens  the  sugaring  of  the  fniiL 
Occasionally  lanrel  leaves  are  placed  between  the  rows  of  figs  in  order 
to  improve  their  flavor  and  keep  them  free  from  moths.  Figs  of  iuferiw 
quality  are  packed  in  wicker  baskets  or  small  hempen  bags. 

In  the  transportation  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  from  the  plantations  t« 
Smyrna,  or  to  the  stations  on  the  lines  of  railway  leading  to  Smyrna, 
camels  are  employed  to  good  advantage,  the  highways  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  permit  of  the  use  of  carta  or  drags. 
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United  States  Consulate, 

Smi/THa,  February  28,  1884. 
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FEUIT  CULTUBE  IS  THE  ISLAHD  OF  MITTLEHE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  FOTTION. 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward,  herewith,  a  report  on  the  cultivation  of 
olives,  oranges,  lemons,  raisins,  and  figs  in  the  island  of  Mitylene,  in 
compliance  with  the  circular  of  the  Department  dated  December  4, 
1883. 

olives  and  olive  trees. 

Climate. — The  olive  trees  do  not  thrive  in  the  open  air  below  43^  lati- 
tude, where  the  temperature  is  not  lower  than  5^  to  7^  Reaumur  under 
0.     The  annual  rainfall  in  Mitylene  is  about  25  inches.  ^ 

JSoiL — The  earth  here  is  fertile,  as  is  proved  by  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, but  the  olive  trees  thrive  very  well  in  every  soil,  and  good  results 
are  obtained  on  valley,  hillside,  or  table-land,  except  where  the  soil  is 
marshy. 

Propagation. — Olive  trees  may  be  propagated — 

1.  By  the  plantation  of  branches. 

2.  By  the  plantation  of  pieces  of  root. 

3.  By  the  cultivation  of  wild  olive  trees  and  transplantation  in  the 
field. 

4.  From  seed. 

The  third  system,  viz,  by  the  cultivation  of  wild  olive  trees  and  trans- 
plantation in  the  field,  is  in  use  here,  because  this  system  yields  very 
good  results,  and  the  trees  fructify  very  quickly. 

Ohra/ting  of  wild  olive  trees. — In  the  forests  of  Mitylene  are  found 
large  quantities  of  wild  olive  trees.  These  trees  as  soon  as  sufficiently 
developed  are  grafted  on  the  cultivated  olive  trees.  The  different  kinds 
of  olive  trees  grown  here  are  the  Adramitianes,  Kollov^s,  Lattioeles, 
Ej^roeles,  and  Francoelies.  The  grafting  should  be  performed  in  fine 
and  temperate  weather,  from  the  commencement  of  April  to  the  end  of 
May. 

Transplanting. — As  soon  as  the  young  trees  acquire  a  certain  devel- 
opment (but  in  any  case  at  the  end  of  two  years  after  the  grafting),  the 
transplanting  has  to  be  commenced  as  follows : 

1.  Make  the  holes  during  December,  in  order  that  the  earth  be  ex- 
I>osed  in  air  two  months. 

2.  The  planting  time  is  from  February  to  the  end  of  March. 

3.  The  trees  are  placed  at  a  distance  of  25  feet  from  each  other,  and 
to  the  depth  of  4  feet. 

4.  Manure  must  lie  mixed  with  the  earth  extracted  from  the  holes. 

5.  When  the  planting  is  finished,  it  should  be  immediately  irrigated, 
and  the  irrigation  should  be  repeated  every  two  weeks,  for  three  years, 
daring  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  conformably 
as  the  weather  may  be  more  or  less  dry. 

These  plantations  come  into  full  bearing  the  fifteenth  year,  but  begin 
to  give  fruit  the  fourth  year,  and  they  remain  fruitful  for  three  hun- 
dred or  four  hundred  years. 

Cultivation  of  olive  trees. — The  olive  orchards  are  plowed  in  the  spring 
to  the  depth  of  25  millimeters  in  the  clear  spaces,  but  to  the  depth  of 
only  2  or  3  inches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trees;  but  always  after  the 
plowing  they  dig  the  soil  round  the  trees  with  a  spade. 
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Manures, — ^The  olive  trees  are  maaared  every  three  years.  All  kinds 
of  manures  are  good  for  the  olive  trees  except  hnman  excrement  They 
use  manure  at  the  end  of  August,  but  in  a  large  manner,  about  one  bag 
of  100  kilograms  for  great  trees,  and  50  kilograms  for  medium  trees. 
These  manures  are  buried  in  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  from  25  to  30  cen- 
timeters round  the  trees,  and  remain  buried  until  the  spring,  when  cul- 
tivation begins. 

Pruning. — At  Mitylene  the  olive  trees  are  pruned  every  year,  after 
the  harvest,  with  great  attention ;  the  dead  and  high  branches  are  cut 
off.    The  olive  trees  need  not  be  higher  than  6  meters. 

Harvest. — The  harvest  begins  about  the  end  of  October,  and  gener- 
ally ends  about  the  end  of  November.  The  best  time  for  pickling  green 
olives  is  the  end  of  September,  always  after  the  first  rain.  The  Mity- 
lenotes  put  the  green  olives  for  five  or  six  days  in  fresh  water,  and  they 
change  the  water  every  day,  after  which  the  olives  are  placed  in  vases 
in  pickle.    The  best  time  for  pickliug  ripe  olives  is  the  end  of  October. 

The  queen  olives  are  not  grown  in  Mitylene,  but  the  ropades  olives 
are  much  superior  to  the  queen  olives.  This  variety  is  grown  from  the 
tree  Lattioele,  and  these  tree«  do  not  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  ropades  olives  are  in  great  demand  everywhere,  because  they  are 
sweet  and  delicious,  and  can  be  eaten  fresh  before  pickling.  The  pro- 
cess of  preparing  ropades  for  table  use  is  the  common  manner  in  pickle. 
This  variety  of  ropades  olives  costs  l^franc  per  kilogram. 

Extracting  olive  oil. — The  process  for  extracting  oil  is  either  by  steam- 
mill  or  horse-mill,  as  follows : 

After  the  olives  become  pulverized  by  friction  in  millstones,  the  pulp 
is  put  into  bags  made  of  hair,  and  then  pressed  either  in  iron  or  wood 
presses.  The  oil  extracted  from  the  first  pressure  is  called  Oleum  vir- 
gineuMy  and  costs  3 J  francs  per  gallon.  This  oil  is  very  much  better 
than  the  oils  of  Italy.  Afterwanls  hot  water  is  poured  many  times 
into  the  bags,  which  are  pressed  until  the  oil  is  completely  extracted. 

Yield. — ^The  average  yield  per  acre  per  annum  of  mature  trees  is  $25 
to  $30. 

The  yield  in  fruit  per  acre  per  annum  is  about  30  Turkish  kilograms, 
or  4  quarters.  And  the  yield  in  oil  per  acre  per  annum  is  thirty  lay- 
inia  (mesure  de  Metelin),  or  76  gallons.  Three  gallons  of  olives  give  one 
gallon  of  oil. 

Cost. — ^The  cost  of  cultivation  per  aqre  per  annum  is  $2.50  to  $3. 

Disease. — The  only  disease  from  which  the  olive  trees  suffer  is  cold. 
The  cold  of  the  year  1850  injured  very  much  the  olive  trees  at  Mitylene; 
the  temperature  at  that  time  was  lower  than  12^  below  0  Reaumur. 

Olive  oil  trade. — ^The  amount  of  olive  oil  exported  from  Mitylene  per 
annum  here  is  about  1,750,000  to  2,000,000  gallons,  and  the  total  yield 
of  the  island  per  annum  Is  about  2,500,000  gallons,  or  $935,000.  The 
countries  to  which  the  oil  is  exported  are  Turkey,  France,  England, 
Bussia,  and  Boumania.        ^ 

CULTIVATION   OF  VINEYARDS  IN  MITYLENE. 

Vineyards  are  cultivated  at  Mitylene  in  valley,  table-land,  and  bill- 
side,  inland  and  on  the  seacoast.  They  are  cultivated  very  near  the 
sea  coast  because  here  there  are  no  sea  fogs.  The  custom  of  pruning 
in  the  best-conducted  vineyards  is  at  the  end  of  January  or  during  the 
fbrst  half  of  February..  All  the  large  vines  are  pruned  on  two  stems, 
but  middle-sized  and  small  ones  on  a  single  stem,  preserving  one  eye 
more.    In  March  the  first  work  is  done  on  the  vine,  when  the  first  dig- 
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ging  is  done.  In  April  they  sulphate  the  vine,  and  in  May  give  the  first 
nipping  to  all  branches  which  grow  very  rapidly.  In  June  they  repeat 
the  solphnr.  In  Jaly  and  August  the  heat  does  not  permit  any  work 
on  the  vines.  The  harvest  begins  about  the  first  half  of  September, 
and  usually  about  the  end  of  October  the  second  digging  is  finished. 
At  the  close  of  autumn  and  in  the  winter,  manure  is  used  for  old  vines, 
but  in  very  moderate  quantities,  about  4  pounds  per  vine  in  best  soils 
and  7  pounds  per  vine  in  medium,  and  10  to  12  pounds  per  vine  in  poor 
soils.  They  are  manured  every  three  years.  The  character  of  soil 
where  best  results  are  obtained  is  on  a  shallow  dry  soil,  receiving  the 
sun's  rays,  on  hillside,  valley,  or  table-land.  The  vines  here  come  into 
full  bearing  the  fourth  year,  and  they  remain  fruitful  until  the  fifteenth 
year. 

No  system  of  artificial  irrigation  for  raisin  culture  exists  here. 
The  yield  value  per  acre  per  annum  is  about  $68,  and  the  cost  of  crop 
X>er  acre  is  about  $1.  The  different  kinds  of  vines  grown  are :  In  dis- 
tricts of  Kallonie  red  grapes  and  white  grapes,  from  which  are  made 
the  celebrated  Kallonie  wines,  anciently  Anthosmias.  In  the  districts 
of  Ploumari  black  grapes,  from  which  are  made  the  celebrated  Koun- 
toora  wines,  very  much  better  than  the  Bordeaux.  All  the  wines  made 
At  Mitylene  are  for  home  consumption  ;  the  export  is  insignificant. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  CULTURE. 

Every  variety  of  orange  and  lemon  tree  is  grown  here,  but  the  most 
valuable  are  the  Parakila  orange  trees,  so  called  from  the  village  Par« 
akila,  and  the  Kan  orange  trees,  so  called  from  their  bloodred  color. 
The  Parakila  trees  are  large,  and  produce  very  large  fruit,  while  the 
Kan  orange  trees  are  not  large,  but  their  fruit  is  very  sweet.  The 
'trees  come  into  full  bearing  the  fourth  year,  and  they  remain  fruitful 
about  fifty  years,  according  to  the  climate  and  cultivation.  The  orange 
and  lemon  trees  here  are  budded  or  grafted.  The  trees  are  not  troubled 
^th  injurious  insect  pests  or  fungus  growth,  but  sometimes  are  injured 
l>y  the  cold,  when  the  temperature  is  lower  than  0^  K^aumur.  The  trees 
are  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  6  mefers  from  each  other  if  the  soil  be 
rich,  and  at  only  5  meters  if  it  be  middling.  Orchards  are  found  in 
evei^  place,  but  they  yield  best  results  on  the seacoast.  The  orchards 
are  found  very  near  to  the  sea-coast.  No  system  of  artificial  irrigation 
is  in  use  here.  They  prune  here  at  the  end  of  March,  with  very  great 
attention,  and  they  give  to  the  tree  regular^  elegant,  and  graceful  forms. 
As  soon  as  the  pruning  is  finished  the  working  of  the  soil  is  commenced, 
and  they  dig  the  soil  with  a  spade  to  the  depth  of  25  to  30  millimeters 
in  the  clear  spots,  but  only  2  or  3  inches  deep  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trees. 
Later,  two  or  three  baskets  of  manure  are  distributed  around  each  tree, 
and  at  the  end  of  May  the  ground  is  irrigated  once  in  every  week  or 
two  weeks,  according  to  the  season,  the  position,  and  quality  of  the 
ground  in  summer.  Irrigation  is  suspended  during  the  autumn  apd 
winter.  At  the  end  of  November  manure  of  human  excrement  is  largely 
employed  every  two  years.  These  manures  are  buried  in  the  soil  at  a 
depth  of  from  25  to  30  centimeters  round  the  trees,  and  remain  buried 
and  exposed  to  the  rain  until  the  end  of  March,  when  cultivation  begins. 
The  yield  proceeds  per  acre  per  annum  in  the  best  orange  orchards  is 
about  $80,  and  the  cultivation  costs  per  acre  per  annum  $15.  The  prin- 
cipal i>ortion  of  the  orange  and  lemon  product  is  for  home  consumption ; 
the  exiK>rt  is  insignificant. 
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FIGS. 

The  kinds  of  trees  producing  the  figs  of  commerce  here  are  the  Polit* 
ika  and  the  Aspix)koukoazza;  so  called  Politika  from  Constantinople) 
and  Asprokoukouzza  from  their  white  seeds.  The  yield  per  acre  per 
annum  is  about  $.100.  This  variety  of  fig  tree  does  not  require  any  cul- 
tivation. The  process  of  drying  and  curing  figs  here  is  very  simple. 
They  dry  the  figs  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards  fill  the  figs  with  almonds, 
pepper,  and  cinnamon,  and  roast  them  in  ovens  in  plates,  to  which 
are  also  added  aromatic  leaves  of  laurel.  They  are  afterwards  packed 
in  boxes.    The  export  of  figs  is  insignificant. 

M.  M.  FOTTION, 

Consular  Agent 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Mytilenej  March  12, 1883. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  8YEIA. 
BEIRUT. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  ROBESON. 

In  the  district  of  Beirut,  vineyards  are  mostly  planted  on  high  table- 
lands or  hillsides  (where  the  best  results  are  obtained),  at  an  elevation 
of  from  1,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  years  ago 
a  disease  something  like  mildew  spread  in  Syria,  and  destroyed  most  of 
the  vineyards.  Asphalt  was  used  to  counteract  the  same ;  but  little,  if 
any,  benefit  was  gained  by  its  use.  The  only  remedy  was  to  destroy  the 
aii'ected  vines,  and  plant  in  their  place  plants  taken  from  healthy  vines. 
In  January  and  February  vines  are  pruned  ;  two  or  three  strong  shoots 
are  left  on  each  vine. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  reddish-black 
in  color;  however,  grapes  are  raised  in  ail  kinds  of  soil,  but  when  the 
vines  have  not  the  advantage  of  rich  soil,  they  require  to  be  carefully 
cultivated.  Hillside  and  table-lands  are  preferred  for  the  planting  of 
vines  tor  raisins.  Vineyards  are  plowed  three  times  a  year :  Ist,  in 
December;  2d,  after  the  pruning  of  the  vine  stocks;  and  3d,  a  short 
time  after  the  appearance  of  the  leaves. 

The  vines  come  intt>  full  bearing  in  six  or  seven  years ;  they  remain 
fruitful  fifty  or  sixty  years  if  properly  cared  for.  In  regard  to  the  irri- 
gation there  is  no  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  practice  for  raisin 
culture  throughout  this  country.  It  is  considered  that  the  watering  of 
vines,  by  increasing  the  juice,  diminishes  the  sweetness  of  grapes,  and 
they  become,  in  consequence,  unfit  for  raisins.  The  yield  per  acre  per 
annum  is  estimated  at  from  2,000  to  3,000  pounds,  the  average  value  of 
which  is  from  $15  to  $25;  the  cost  of  cultivation  amounts  to  about  $5.5(K 

oranges  and  lemons. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  oranges  grown  in  this  country :  1st,  soar 
oranges ;  2d,  sweet  oranges ;  and  3d,  Mandarins.  The  last  are  t^e  most 
valuable.  These  trees  are  mature  in  the  seventh  year,  and  remain  fhiit- 
ful  forty  or  fifty  years.  The  sour  oranges  are  raised  from  seedling, 
while  all  the  other  kinds  of  oranges  grow  better  by  grafting.    Two 
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rinds  of  lemons  are  cultivated  Dear  Beirut — the  sweet  and  sour  lemons. 
rhe  best  results  are  obtained  from  sour  lemons  when  they  are  grafted 
m  sweet-lemon  trees,  as  the  size  of  the  fruit  increases  with  the  age  of 
lie  tree.  Lately  a  sort  of  fungus  has  appeared  on  these  trees,  and  in 
M>me  places  small  snails  attacked  them,  but  as  yet  no  effectual  remedy 
las  been  found  to  prevent  or  cure  the  same.  The  orange  and  lemon 
jrees  are  planted  about  20  feet  apart.  It  is  said  that  they  grow  best 
m the seaooast.  Low  sheltered  places ai*e, however,  to  be  preferred, as 
nach  exposure  to  the  winds  proves  injurious.  Dark  or  sandy  soil  suits 
lach  trees  much  better  than  light.  Goata'  manure  is  preferable  to  any 
>ther. 

'Orange  and  lemon  trees  require  to  be  watered  during  the  dry  season. 
The  first  irrigation  is  effected  in  June  when  the  leaves  of  the  trees  begin 
\o  curl  up  from  the  dry  heat.  The  ground  of  the  orange  and  lemon  or- 
chards is  cultivated  three  times  a  year  when  the  soil  is  thoroughly  dry. 

The  annual  yield  of  fruit  per  acre  in  the  best  orange  orchards  is  about 
^,000  oranges,  the  average  price  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  from 
|I30  to  $140.  The  yield  and  price  of  lemons  are  nearly  the  same.  The 
lemon  trees  last  twenty -five  years,  while  the  orange  trees,  like  olives, 
last  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  The  cost  of  plowing,  irrigating, 
and  manuring  per  acre  may  be  set  down  between  $15  and  $18  per  annum. 
The  seeds  of  oranges  and  lemons  are  first  sown  in  a  small  tract  of  land. 
After  a  year  they  are  removed  and  replante<l  in  a  larger  piece,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  they  are  again  transplanted  into  groves. 

FIGS. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fig  trees  in  Syria:  1st,*  those  with  dark-red 
Bkin  and  pulp ;  2d,  those  with  greenish  peel  and  white  pulp.  The  latter 
kind  is  the  one  exported.  The  Syrian  figs  are  far  inferior  to  those  pro- 
duced in  Smyrna.  The  value  of  the  annual  yield  per  acre  is  from  $45  to 
155.  There  are  two  ways  of  planting  these  trees :  1st,  by  using  seeds ; 
2d.  by  cutting  a  branch  from  a  fig  tree,  which  is  then  buried  in  a  deep 
hole  in  the  ground  with  a  small  sprig  left  above  the  surface.  As  soon 
as  the  branch  takes  new  roots,  it  shoots  forth  leaves  and  gradually  be- 
comes a  tree. 

Figs  are  generally  cured  in  this  country  by  being  opened  and  spread 
for  three  days  on  dry  ground  or  a  straw  mat  placed  on  the  house-tops 
in  the  sun.  When  dry  they  are  placed  in  palm-leaf  bags  and  pressed 
as  much  as  possible.  Figs  must  not  be  gathered  until  they  are  ftdly 
ripe  and  sweet. 

OLIVES. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  olives  cultivated  in  this  district  called,  1st, 
bhe  smuo-mucky;  2d,  the  soury  (Tyrian).  The  fruits  of  the  first  variety 
are  poor  and  small,  while  the  soury  are  of  a  larger  siz^,  thicker  flesh, 
and  richer  sap.  The  best  results  are  obtained  during  the  twentieth  or 
thirtieth  year  after  the  wild  olive  tree  has  been  grafted.  There  are  two 
methods  adopted  in  the  cultivation  of  olives  in  this  district.  The  first 
is  to  transplant  the  wild  olive  shoots  from  their  native  soil  into  the  olive 
B^ves  and  to  graft  them  on  the  fourth  year  with  grafts  taken  irom  a 
imltivated  tree.  Although  this  method  of  cultivation  does  not  procure 
Darly  crops,  yet  it  is  preferable  to  the  second  method  in  use,  which  is  to 
graft  the  wild  tree  as  soon  as  it  is  transplanted,  because  the  former 
proves  more  productive. 
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The  land  where  olive  trees  are  planted  roust  be  plowed  four  or  five 
times  a  3'ear.  Generally  in  this  district  where  the  soil  is  sandy  a  stone 
bench  about  15  inches  high  is  erected  around  the  trunk  of  each  olive 
tree  and  filled  with  clay  to  keep  the  soil  near  the  tree  somewhat  cool 
and  damp.  The  queen  olives  of  commerce  are  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try. However,  the  olives  exporter!  from  this  port  to  Egypt  and  other 
places  are  selected  from  the  Soury  variety.  Olive  trees  come  into  full 
bearing  five  or  six  years  after  they  are  gratted,  and  remain  fruitful  foi 
a  great  number  of  years.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  mature  trees 
is  about  200  Turkish  bushels  (8,250  pounds).  Five  gallons  of  olives 
produce  one  gallon  of  oil.  Olive  trees  are  commonly  planted  30  feet 
apart.  Olives  intended  for  pickling  are  gathered  about  the  end  of  No- 
vember, then  lightly  bruised,  and  after  being  spread  on  mats  to  dry  in 
the  air  for  a  few  days,  they  are  placed  in  eai^hen  or  glass  va«es  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  salt  in  them  to  pickle. 

Olives  Ipr  oil  are  picked  as  they  ripen  until  the  end  of  December.  The 
best  results  are  obtained  on  table-land  protected  from  high  winds.  The 
soil  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  olive  trees  is  a  I'eddish  x>oroa8 
land  or  dark  brown  rich  soil.  There  is  not  any  system  of  artificial  irri- 
gation in  use  for  olive  culture.  Olive  trees  are  never  watered.  In  re- 
gard to  the  yield  and  proceeds  they  are  as  stated  above.  The  cost  of 
cultivation  per  acre  per  annum  may  be  set  down  at  $10.50,  not  indad- 
ing  the  Government  taxes.  The  nearest  olive  orchards  to  the  coast  are 
situated  at  about  1  mile  from  the  sea-side,  and  extend  from  that  dis- 
tance to  places  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  However,  those 
planted  in  the  high  mountains,  where  cold  is  intense  and  snow  falls  an- 
nually do  not  succeed  as  elsewhere. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  in  this  district  is  38  inches,  but  the 
necessary  rain  for  the  growing  of  olives  is  30  inches,  which  is  quite 
enough.  Olive  trees  in  this  country  bear  good  crops  only  every  other 
year. 

JOHN  T.  ROBESON, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Beirutj  May  3, 1884. 


ALEPPO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AQEKT  POOHE. 

In  reply  to  the  circular  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  address  me 
under  date  of  February  12,  I  make  it  my  duty  to  bring  to  your  notice 
that  oranges  and  lemons  are  not  cultivated  in  Aleppo  owing  to  the 
severely  cold  weather  here  in  winter,  which  is  so  injurious  to  tliese 
trees. 

OLIVES. 

Four  varieties  are  cultivated  in  this  district: 

(1.)  Khul'khaliy  which  is  only  used  for  pickles  or  preserved  in  vinegar. 
This  variety,  which  is  the  best  for  eating,  is  included  in  the  category  of 
ordinary  olives.  It  is  sweetened  by  being  immersed  in  spring  water,  in 
which  11  to  12  American  pounds  of  natural  soda  have  he&a  saturated, 
with  3  pounds  of  lime  for  about  150  pounds  of  olives.  This  immemoo 
is  made  when  the  water,  mixed  with  these  matters,  has  become  oold. 
The  olive  berries,  afiier  bein^ deposited  in  that  water,  should  be  removed 
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withoat  interraptiou,  and  they  lose  their  bitterness  in  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-fonr  hours.  This  resalt  being  obtained,  the  olives  are  imme- 
diately placed  into  another  tab  of  well  or  spring  water,  which  must  be 
occasionally  renewed  till  the  taste  of  the  lime  is  removed.  After  this 
operation,  the  olives  are  placed  in  pure,  fresh  water,  sufficient  to  cover 
them,  and  the  tub  is  then  covered  with  a  lid.  They  are  then  left  twenty- 
four  hours,  after  which  they  are  pickled,  and  thus  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted. Olives  can  also  be  sweetened  by  being  bruised  and  placed  in 
pure  water,  which  is  repeatedly  changed  till  the  fruit  loses  all  its  bit- 
terness. When  thus  prepared,  the  olives  are  generally  eaten  in  salad 
or  in  stew. 

(2.)  Shami. — ^This  variety  is  only  gathered  when  the  fruit  has  become 
of  a  dark  color  and  thoroughly  ripe.  When  pressed  till  quite  dry  the 
olives  are  salted  and  preserved  to  be  eaten  with  salad. 

(3.)  Zeiti. 

(4.)  Huzromi  Nizibli. 

These  two  varieties,  although  smaller  than  the  two  others,  are  used 
for  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  lever  or  screw  press,  and  they 
are  gathered  when  the  fruit  has  become  reddish  and  ripe.  The  sweet  oil 
is  obtained  by  a  cold  extraction.  The  olives  after  being  crushed  in  a  mill 
are  placed  in  bags  and  put  under  press.  The  lamp-oil  and  that  used 
for  the  manufacturing  of  soap  is  obtained  by  the  hot  system,  that  is  to 
say,  after  the  first  pressure  the  bags  containing  the  olives  are  submerged 
in  boiling  water  and  pressed  out  again.  The  best  oil  is  obtained  from 
)Iive8  before  they  are  fully  ripe.  A  shumbul,  equal  to  about  147  to  150 
pounds,  gives  L2  to  14  pounds  of  oil  in  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo,  while  here 
this  quantity  is  reduced  to  one-half. 

Cultivation. — The  olive  tree  is  reproduced  by  burying  a  piece  of  root, 
having  many  slips,  in  a  rut  one  yard  deep.  When  these  slips  shoot  forth 
3ne  of  them  is  cared  for  without  irrigation,  while  the  others  are  de- 
stroyed. At  the  end  of  ten  years  this  tree  begins  to  give  fruit  in  small 
quantities,  but  when  it  reaches  its  fourteenth  year  it  gives  every  other 
fear  from  35  to  38  American  pounds.  The  soil  best  suited  for  the  grow- 
ing of  these  trees  is  the  reddish  or  light-yellow  one;  the  latter  is,  how- 
ever, preferable.  The  plantation  is  made  without  irrigation  or  manure; 
ft  space  of  about  20  feet  is  left  between  each  tree ;  the  soil  is  plowed  two 
3r  three  times  a  year.  The  ground  around  the  tree  should  also  be  dug 
ftnd  turned  over,  and  the  root,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  trunk,  covered 
with  earth  in  the  form  of  a  mound.  The  tree,  however,  should  be  regu- 
larly pruned  of  the  dry  twigs  every  year. 

FIGS. 

The  fig  tree  is  generally  cultivated  in  the  same  land  aB  the  olive  tree. 
[t  is  planted  by  slips  three-fourths  of  a  yard  long,  and  although  not 
irrigated,  it  begins  at  the  end  of  three  years  to  bear  fruit,  which  can  be 
estimated,  on  an  average,  at  10  to  15  pounds.  This  tree  reaches  its 
ftill  growth  in  the  seventh  year,  ^nd  then  produces  from  150  to  170 
pounds  of  fresh  fruit.  After  that  age  the  fig  tiee  gradually  decays. 
[t  may,  however,  be  reproduced  if  cut  from  its  root,  but  it  is  preferable 
to  plant  new  slips.  After  being  gathered,  figs  are  spread  on  mats  in  the 
Bh^e  until  they  get  dry,  and  are  then  placed  in  bags  and  pressed.  The 
best  are  selected,  and  when  dry  are  steamed  to  make  them  fresh,  after 
which  they  are  pressed  between  the  fingers  and  flattened,  and  strung  on 
flaxen  threads  to  be  exposed  for  sale. 
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BAISINS. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo  very  few  vines  recently  planted  are  foand* 
As  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  Mohammedans, 
they  are  prohibited  by  their  religion  from  using  any  alcoholic  drinks, 
and  the  mannfactnring  of  wines  being  constantly  forbidden  to  them,  the 
vine  is  only  planted  for  its  fruit,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  same  is  very 
poor.    The  care  taken  of  the  vine  consists  of  pruning  and  the  frequent 
plowing  of  the  soil.    Vines  are  indifferently  planted  on  the  declivity  of 
the  hills  or  table-lauds,  in  reddish  soil,  both  near  to  and  far  from  the 
sea.    The  slopes  exposed  to  the  wind  are  preferable.    No  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  disease  of  the  vine,  for  want  of  comjietent  persons 
to  examine  the  same,  although  the  vine  disease  has  raged  in  some  parts 
of  this  country.    The  vine  begins  to  produce  in  the  third  year ;  in  the 
sixth  it  comes  into  full  bearing,  at  which  time  it  yields  about  20  to  30 
pounds  of  grapes.    It  lasts  for  a  great  number  of  years.    When  the 
stem  is  opened  up  it  is  cut  and  the  root  shoots  anew,  and  the  vine  pro- 
duces again  after  three  years.     No  system  of  artificial  irrigation  is 
adopted.    The  fruit'is  either  used  fresh  or  dried.    The  planting  is  made 
at  the  same  distance  as  the  olives,  i.  e,,  about  20  feet  between  each  plaot 
Baisins  are  cure<l,  just  like  tigs,  by  being  dried  in  the  shade  and  then 
steamed. 

F.  POCHB, 

Consular  Agent 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Aleppo,  April  16,  1884. 


DAMASCUS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  ME8HAKA, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Department  circular 
of  December  4  of  the  past  year,  received  through  the  consul  at  Beirut, 
on  the  13th  instant,  about  the  cultivation  of  specified  fruits  within  this 
district. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  therein  contained,  I  beg  to  state 
that  raisins  are  cultivated  for  home  consumption  and  for  export  to 
Europe.  Olives  and  oil  are  also  for  home  consumption,  but  a  small  part 
of  the  latter  is  yearly  exported  to  Mecca.  Figs  are  only  for  the  use  of 
this  country. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  yearly  average  quantities  of  these  articles, 
no  records  being  kept  of  the  same  by  farmers  or  merchants,  and  the 
custom-house  being  on  the  sea-coast ;  but  I  here  below  proceed  to  reply 
consecutively  so  the  questions  therein  specified,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
practicable  to  me. 

BAISINS. 

Vines  are  planted  inland,  in  valley,  table,*or  hiUsi^e  lands,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  6  feet  between  each  other;  unless  the  soil  is  stony  the  distaooe 
will  be  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  cultivator,  but  between  a  line 
of  vines  and  another  is  9  feet. 

How  near  to  the  seacoast  are  the  nearest  vineyards) 

From  36  to  75  miles. 

This  is  an  inland  district,  but  a  mist  is  injurious  to  grapes  and  apt  to 
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caiu^e  mildew,  lu  this  case  half  of  the  leaves  are  pieked  oit*.  A  worm 
is  also  injurious,  and  is  counteracted  by  anointing  in  March  the  trunk 
of  vines  with  a  solution  made  of  bitumen  and  olive  oil. 

Praniug  is  i>erfomied  in  March  by  cutting  the  errowth  of  the  previous 
year,  leaving  only  the  sound  branches  with  seven  to  ei^jht  buds  in  each. 
Others  believe  that  the  proper  time  for  pruning  is  November,  when  the 
water  is  not  flowing  in  the  vine,  and  when  the  buds  sprout  all  branches 
not  having  blossoms  are  cut  down.    The  former  way  is  more  general. 

I  am  unable  to  describe  the  diiferent  kinds  of  soil,  but  all  lands  are  ft. 

The  lands  planted  to  vines  are  cultivated  by  plowing  the  lands  twice 
^u<l  thrice — iu  December,  March,  and  sometimes  at  the  end  of  blossoms. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Damascus,  where  vineyards  are  irrigated,  they 
are  cultivated  by  spade  digging. 

The  vines  come  into  bearing  on  the  seventh  year,  and  remain  fruitful 
for  sixty  years.  Then  the  vine  is  cut  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  it  rebears  as  before. 

No  system  of  irrigation  prevails. 

The  yield  of  crop  per  acre  per  annum  is  about  $5.50,  and  the  cost  of 
caltivation  is  $1.60. 

Oranges  and  lemons  are  not  specially  cultivated. 

OLIVES. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  olive  trees,  viz,  "Dan,"  '^Sufsafi,''  "Jelut," 
and  "Masaabee."  The  first  one  gives  the  best  result.  They  all  come 
into  full  bearing  at  twenty  years  of  age. 

They  are  cultivated  by  plowing  the  land  in  December  and  March. 

What  age  do  the  trees  come  into  full  bearing,  and  how  long  do  they 
remain  fruitful  f 

At  twenty  years,  as  before  mentioned.   Upwards  of  one  hundred  years. 

Thirty-four  trees  iu  an  acre. 

What  is  the  yield  in  fruit  per  acre,  and  how  many  gallons  of  olivels 
are  required  to  produce  one  gallon  of  oil? 

One  hundred  '^mods,"  which  I  believe  are  equal  to  400  gallons.  Five 
gallons  of  "Dan''  olives  produce  one  gallon  of  oil,  and  of  the  "Sufsafi" 
three-fourths  of  a  gallon.    The  two  other  kinds  do  not  yield  oil. 

How  far  apart,  in  orchards,  are  the  trees! 

Seventeen  feet. 

When  are  olives  intended  for  pickling  picked — ripe  or  green  f 

The  "  Dan,"  "  Sufsafi,"  and  "  Julut"  olives  are  picked  ripe  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  "Masaabee"  green  in  October. 

The  "  Dan,"  "  Sufsafi."  and  "  Julut "  olives  are  pressed  in  baskets  sev- 
eral days;  then  washed;  when  thus  dried  a  little,  salted  and  put  in  oil 
for  table  use. 

The  "  Masaabee"  olives  are  i)repared  in  the  following  manner :  Bring 
half  a  pound  of  alkali  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lime,  dissolve  both  in 
water,  and  put  iu  5|  pounds  of  this  green  olive  for  a  period  of  five  to 
seven  days,  with  a  little  shaking  during  the  day  until  the  bitterness  dis- 
appears. Then  take  them  out,  wash  them,  and  put  them,  in  a  salted 
water  for  table  use. 

What  is  the  process  of  preparing  olives  for  table  use,  and  what  is  the 
process  of  extracting  oil! 

The  process  for  extracting  oil  is  as  follows :  "  Dan  "  or  »*  Sufsafi " 
olives  are  placed  in  a  warm  place  about  four  days,  then  smashed  by  a 
heavy  stone  roller,  and  put  in  baskets  under  pressure  by  side  of  a  vat 
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until  the  juice  flows  iuto  it.    There  the  oil  is  gathered  from  the  sarface  of 
tiie  water. 

Are  best  results  obtained  on  valley,  hillside,  or  table  land? 

Table-land. 

Is  there  any  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  use  for  olive  culture! 

None. 

How  near  to  the  coast  are  the  olive  orchards  ? 

Forty-five  to  75  miles. 

Give  the  yield,  proceeds,  and  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre  per  annam. 

The  yield  is  $36  and  the  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre  per  annum  is  $10, 
but  olive  trees  bear  fruit  only  every  other  year. 

What  is  the  annual  rainfall  in  inches  in  your  district? 

There  is  no  rain-gauge  in  this  district,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  annual 
rainfall  is  30  inches. 

FIGS. 

Kind  of  trees  producing  the  figs  of  commerce! 
Unknown. 

Yield  per  acre  and  process  of  cultivation  f 

Are  cultivated  twice  by  plowing  the  lands  in  the  same  way  as  the 
vines,  and  the  proceeds  are  the  same. 
Process  of  drying  and  curing  the  fig! 
Dried  in  the  sun,  then  cured  bv  covering  them  with  flour. 

NASIF  MESHAKA, 
Consular  Agent 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

BamascuSy  Fehrtmry  23,  1884. 


HAIFA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  SCHUMACHER, 
GBAPE  CULTURE. 

Eaisins  are  not  produced  in  my  consular  district;  but  as  we  have  been 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  grapes  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  this  ques- 
tion being  closely  related  to  the  question  upon  raisins,  I  want  to  answer 
it  at  the  same  time. 

Experience  has  shown  that  southern  hill-slopes  and  table-land  are 
equally  well  adapted  for  grape  culture,  whilst  in  valleys  and  on  plaios 
DO  very  good  results  have  been  obtained.  Directly  on  the  sea-coast 
grape  vines  do  not  prosper  near  as  well  as  in  the  interior. 

The  vineyards  of  the  American-German  colony  here  are  situated 
about  a  half  mile  from  the  sea-shore;  the  close  proximity  of  the  sea  (we 
never  have  fogs),  however,  appears  to  act  injuriously  to  the  vines,  as 
we  have  but  very  little  dew,  which  further  inland  falls  abundantly,  and 
which  causes  the  vines  to  remain  fresher  during  the  rather  hot  and 
rainless  summer  months.  In  the  mountainous  district  of  ^*  BelM  Bish- 
Sra'^  (Galilee),  at  an  altitude  of  1,500  to  3,000  feet  above  sea,  the  saccha- 
rine contents  of  grapes  is  greater  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  so  that 
wine  made  from  them  has  a  finer  flavor;  the  acidity  contain^  intiie 
grapes  cultivated  in  the  vineyards  near  the  sea-shore,  and  which  makes 
wine  made  from  them  unfit  for  exportation,  is  almost  entirely  absent  in 
the  grapes  from  Galilee.    Besides  this,  our  vines  suffer  ftom  mildew. 
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71ns  is  a  iloar-like  sabstance  which  surroands  the  berries  of  the  grape 
rLen  they  are  aboat  half  grown,  preventing  them  from  developing  and 
ipening.  Every  locality  of  our  vineyards,  whether  in  a  valley  or  on  a 
illside,  has  suffered  with  this  mildew,  bat  the  higher  elevated  the 
-ineyai^ds  are  the  less  they  suffer. 

As  a  remedy  we  were  advised  to  strew  the  grapes,  shortly  after  blo&- 
oming,  with  powdered  sulphur,  but  it  did  not  prove  to  be  very  efficient 
rith  any  of  the  foreign  or  native  varieties.  The  Isabella  (a  blue  grai)e 
Tiginally  imi>orted  from  the  United  States)  was  the  least  affected  of 
11,  and  in  some  spots  did  not  suffer  at  all.  Experiments  will  have  to 
•e  made  yet  whether  we  cannot  find  a  variety  which  is  not  subjected  to 
bis  malady. 

According  to  information  from  natives  their  vineyards  in  the  interior 
lave  at  times  also  been  affected  with  mildew,  but  it  disappeared  after  \t 
ad  lasted  seven  years,  whilst  we  on  the  sea-coast  have  had  to  contend 
rith  it  for  nearly  ten  years.  But  we  find  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Car- 
tel where  our  vineyards  are  located,  ancient  wine-presses  and  cisterns 
ttt  in  the  solid  rock,  which  shows  that  grape  culture  must  have 
lourished  here  formerly.  From  experience  thus  far  I  can  make  the 
rSsertion  that  for  this  region  grape  culture  does  better  in  the  interioF 
ban  on  the  sea-coast. 

Fruning. — ^The  vines  are  pruned  in  the  months  of  December,  January, 
^nd  February.  The  first-grown  shoots  are  cut  off  so  that  only  4  or  5 
»ud8  remain  on  them.  A  reddish  humus  soil  with  limestone  beneatln 
'ppears  to  be  especially  well  adapted  for  vines.  The  ground  is  worked 
^ice  with  the  hoe,  the  &rst  time  after  pruning,  and  then  again  when  the 
ix'st  leaves  come  out.  The  Adnes  come  into  full  bearing  after  4  or  5  years, 
•nd  remain  fruitful  until  they  are  at  least  50  years  old.  No  vineyards 
5^  irrigated  here,  and  if  practiced  would  tend  to  diminish  the  saccha- 
ine  qualities  of  the  grapes.  The  yield  is  from  400  to  800  gallons  y>er 
<5re  per  annum. 

OBANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

Only  one  variety  of  oranges  is  cultivated  In  my  district,  and  is  named, 
fter  the  city  of  Acca,  '*  Accawy.''  It  has  the  form  of  the  round  Spanish 
range,  with  reddish-yellowish  flesh ;  it  has  a  fine  flavor,  and  is  very  juicy. 
Hood  oranges  and  mandarines  are  cultivated  so  little  here  that  there 
I  no  rule  for  their  treatment.  The  orange  of  my  district  is  about  3^ 
iches  in  diameter;  the  skin  is  smooth,  thin,  and  contains  considerable 

. 

Several  sizes  of  lemons  grow  here ;  the  largest  is  about  4^  incheis 
^ng  by  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  skin  of  the  lemon  is  thick  and  cob- 
4in8  much  oiL  At  the  age  of  4  to  5  years  both  orange  and  lemon  trees 
egin  bearing  and  remain  fruitful  thirty  to  forty  years. 

We  have  two  kinds  of  lemons,  sweet  and  sour  \  the  sour  bear  as  seed- 
ngs ;  on  the  sweet  the  orange  is  grafted.  This  manipulation  of  grafting 
D  sweet-lemon  trees  has  lately  proved  to  be  the  most  profitable,  as  the» 
ae  of  the  fruit  increases  with  the  age  of  the  tree,  while  those  grafted 
D  sour-lemon  trees  become  smaller  after  15  years.  The  trees  are  not^ 
*oubled  with  injurious  insects,  pests,  or  fungous  growth  5  want  of  irriga- 
on  checks  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

Orchard  trees  are  planted  10  to  12  feet  apart  in  each  direction.  Both 
range  and  lemon  trees  are  planted  as  shrubs  in  such  a  manner  that 
dveral  stems  come  out  of  the  ground  together,  although  there  are  some 
rchsuils  where  the  trees  have  but  one  stem ;  those,  however,  planted  as 
nshes  protect  the  fruit  better  against  the  influence  of  the  wind.    Tho 
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orchards  are  planted,  as  a  custom,  along  the  sea-coast,  where  they  yield 
most  abundantly  on  level  land ;  inland  orchards  never  do  so  well.  As  tbe 
orchards  require  a  sandy  soil,  they  are4)lanted  as  near  as  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  up  to  some  miles  distance  from  the  seashore.  Every  orange  or 
lemon  orchard  is  cultivated  by  a  system  of  artificial  irrigation,  irrigated 
twice  or  three  times  a  week  (in  the  evening  part  of  the  day).  The 
ground  in  orchards  between  trees  is  cultivated  twice  a  j-eitr — in  the  fall 
before  the  rain  appears  and  in  spring  when  the  rainy  season  is  over. 
The  value  of  the  yield  of  an  acre  per  annum  of  best  orchards  amouyts  to 
from  $80  to  $100;  the  cost  of  cultivation  amounts  to  about  $10.  The 
returns  would  be  much  larger  if  the  orange  were  exported  to  Euroi>e: 
the  above  statements  therefore  relate  only  to  home  consumption. 

OLIVES. 

Olives  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  my  district,  the  variety  dif- 
fering but  very  little.  The  tree  commences  bearing  at  the  age  of  teu 
years,  and  best  yield  is  obtained  after  twenty  years,  as  the  olive  tree 
grows  very  slowly.  We  have  trees  in  our  vicinity  which  still  are  fruit- 
ful and  may  have  an  age  of  200  to  500  years.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, '*  How  long  do  they  remain  fniitful !''  I  may  state  that  the  ohves 
planted  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  at  the  time  of  Christ  still  bear. 

The  *'  queen  olive  of  commerce  "  is  not  cultivated  here,  but  on  the 
Greek  islands. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  mature  trees  is  $105.  The  yield  in  fruit 
per  acre  is  200  bushels.  Five  gallons  of  olives  are  required  to  produce 
one  gallon  of  oil.    The  trees  are  planted  20  to  25  feet  apart  in  orchanK 

Olives  are  mostly  pickled  green  in  my  district ;  for  extractiug'best 
table  oil  they  are  picked  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  but  not  before  they 
are  full  grown  and  the  juice  begins  to  be  oily.  The  process  of  pickling 
is  very  simple.  The  best  and  most  i)erfect  olives  are  picked  from  the 
tree  and  then  placed  twenty-four  hours  in  fresh  water;  then  taken  out 
and  put  in  a  tub  containing  salt  brine  of  about  the  same  strength  as 
i\iv  pickling  cucumbers.  A  loose-fitting  lid  is  placed  in  the  tub  with  a 
weight  on  it  heav^y  enough  to  keep  the  olives  submerged  in  the  brine; 
in  three  or  four  we^ks  the  olives  will  be  fit  for  table  use.  Before  serv- 
ing them,  they  must  be  washed  in  fresh  water. 

For  making  table  oil  the  olives  are  carefully  picked  before  they  are 
fully  ripe,  and  crushed  while  fresh  in  a  mill  and  then  pressed,  and  the 
oil  placed  in  stone  jars  for  settling. 

The  best  localities  for  olive  groves  are  between  hills,  where  the  trees 
aie  protected  from  strong  winds;  they  prosper  equally  well  whether  on 
hillside  or  valley;  care  must,  however,  betaken  not  to  plant  the  trees  in 
wet  land,  as  the  fruit  will  then  contain  mostly  water  and  very  little  oil. 

Heavy  dark  soil  is  best  adapted  for  olive  trees. 

^o  irrigation  is  needed  after  the  trees  are  four  or  five  years  old. 

In  my  district  they  are  planted  within  half  a  mile  from  the  sea-shore, 
and  from  that  distance  throughout  the  interior  country.  The  trees 
need  but  little  attention;  the  ground  is  cultivated  in  the  spring  and 
again  in  the  fall. 

The  annual  average  rainfall  in  my  district  is  about  18  inches. 

FIGS. 

The  fig  of  commerce  is  produced  at  Smyrna  and  its  vicinity,  bal 
very  little  here  in  Palestine.    Our  fig  is  a  common,  small  firoiti  entiidy 
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coDsnmed  in  the  country.  Therefore  the  process  of  drying  and  curing 
the  tig  in  my  district  is  not  to  be  held  as  niea«ure  for  the  process  ob- 
served towards  the  Smyrna  fijc. 

The  natives  here  pick  the  tigs  when  they  are  entirely  ripe;  that  is, 
when  the  skin  begins  to  shrink;  they  spread  them  over  a  tiat  piece 
jf  loosened  ground  and  expose  them  to  the  snn.  After  two  or  three 
days  they  are  turned  over  and  dried  on  the  bottom  side  until  the  juice 
18  absorbed.  Thus  dried  they  are  put  in  bags  or  large  baskets  and  are 
[iressed  between  stones  until  they  become  flat  and  glossy  j  they  are 
then  brought  to  the  inland  markets. 

JACOB  SCHUMACHER, 

Consular  Agent, 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

HaifUj  February  29,  1884. 


SIDON. 

BEPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  ABELA. 

RAISINS. 

Position. — Vineyards  are  placed  in  this  section  of  the  country  mostly 
On  the  high  mountains  or  on  high  lands,  from  2,000  feet  in  elevation 
to  5,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  A  southern  exposure  is  preferable  to 
^ny  other.  Vineyards  on  the  mountains  away  from  the  sea  give  some- 
Bvhat  better  crops  than  those  near.  The  vines  are  not  injured  by  clouds 
>r  mists ;  fogs  are  very  rare  in  this  climate,  and  seem  to  do  no  harm. 
P'ineB  grow  within  two  miles  of  the  shore,  but  do  not  give  the  best 
"esnlts.  About  thirty  years  ago  all  the  vineyards  of  this  land  were 
>]a8ted  by  mildew,  and  the  only  eftectual  remedy  was  to  dig  up  the  old 
rines  and  plant  new  ones  from  stock  untouched  by  the  mildew. 

Pruning. — Before  the  vines  put  forth  leaves  they  are  very  closely 
>raoed,  all  shoots  being  cut  off,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  left 
inite  short. 

8ail. — The  nature  of  the  soil  makes  little  difference.  Eed,  loose  soil 
s  preferred.    Stony,  rocky  soil  produces  the  best  grapes. 

Cultivation. — In  the  best  vineyards  nothing  else  is  planted  in  the  soil, 
lor  is  manure  usually  applied.  The  ground  is  plowed  three  times  a  year, 
Bvhich  in  this  land  is  merely  scratching  the  surface,  the  object  being  to 
[>nlvenze  the  soil. 

Bearing. — Vines  begin  to  bear  fruit  about  the  fourth  year.  Good 
^rops  are  raised  by  the  seventh,  but  the  fruitfiilness  increases  to  the 
Ifteenth  year. 

Irrigation. — ^No  system  of  irrigation  is  practiced  anywhere,  but  is  con- 
sidered very  injurious  to  the  crop. 

Yield. — This,  of  course,  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  according  to 
Ae  soil,  &c.;  but  on  the  average  may  be  estimated  at  about  1,500 
[>onnds  to  2,000  pounds  the  acre. 

oranges  and  lemons. 

Varieties. — Oranges  are  distinguished  by  their  shape  and  contour. 
^lady^  round,  flat  ends,  very  thick  peel,  hardy ;  ripens  late.  Shamouty^ 
ODglike  an  egg^  thin-skinned;  ripens  early.  Bisry,  finest  flavor;  a  seed- 
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ling.  All  tbese  except  the  last  are  grafted  upon  the  wild  or  bitter 
orange,  and  in  two  or  three  years  after  grafting  begin  to  bear  fruit.  No 
limit  is  recognized  to  the  period  of  fruit-bearing,  but  the  trees  attaia  a 
very  old  age  without  deteriorating.  Only  one  variety  grows  directly 
^om  the  seed ;  the  others  are  all  grafts,  which  is  considered  a  better 
method  than  budding. 

Soil. — The  order  of  the  soils  best  adapted  to  orange  culture  is  as  fol- 
lows: the  best  being  light  red  earth,  then  dark  loam,  then  sandy,  and 
finally  clayey. 

Pests. — Until  the  past  year  nothing  had  troubled  the  trees  except  the 
Attacks  of  moles  on  the  roots  of  the  trees.  But  now  a  fungus  has  ap- 
peared, which  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  seems  likely  to  do  great  damage. 
INo  remedy  for  it  has  been  discovered  as  yet. 

Position. — All  the  oranges  and  lemons  of  Syria  are  grown  very  near 
the  sea-coast,  whether  at  Tripoli,  Sidon,  or  Jafifa;  and  I  know  of  no  ex- 
tensive successful  cultivation  more  than  four  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
eome  of  the  orchards  are  within  20  rods  of  salt  water.  When  the  trees 
are  set  out  they  are  placed  18  feet  apart  every  way  when  the  soil  is 
^ood,  16  feet  when  the  soil  is  only  average;  trees  placed  behind  a  shel- 
ter, as  another  line  of  trees,  prosper  better  than  those  exposed  to  severe 
wind. 

Irrigation. — As  there  is  no  rain  from  May  1  till  October  1,  irrigation 
iis  the  only  means  of  keeping  the  trees  alive.  Each  tree  is  surrounded 
l)y  a  little  bank  of  earth  to  keep  the  water  about  the  tree.  The  trees 
»re  left  without  irrigation  till  the  last  of  June,  till  the  leaves  curl  a  lit- 
tle, then  they  are  watered  three  times  for  periods  of  seven  days,  aud 
after  this  every  fifteen  days.  The  irrigation  of  the  river  coming  from 
iVf  ount  Lebanon  is  better  than  that  from  the  wells,  as  the  last  has  a  taste 
of  brackishness. 

Yield, — In  good  orchards  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  yield  is 
from  1,500  oranges  to  2,000  per  tree,  and  in  poor  orchards  about  600 
per  tree.    The  yield  is  annual,  but  every  other  year  the  crop  is  lighter. 

OLIVES. 

Varieties. — SmucmuJcyj  small  berry,  little  meat,  but  full  of  oil.  Belady, 
larger  and  more  meat,  and  is  the  best  variety. 

Cultivation. — Wild  olive  shoots  are  planted  and  then  grafted,  after 
which  the  only  care  they  receive  is  an  occasional  plowing,  except  that 
the  earth  is  often  banked  about  the  trunk  to  the  depth  of  10  inches. 
Tbe  young  trees  are  set  out  at  a  distance  of  20  feet  apart.  No  irriga- 
tion whatever  allowed. 

Bearing. — After  being  planted  and  grafted  the  trees  soon  begin  to 
l)ear  berries,  but  the  growth  is  very  slow  and  the  increase  in  the  amoant 
of  fruit  very  gradual. 

OU. — ^As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  the  average  yield  per  acre  is 
about  40  bushels  of  berries  for  mature  treeis.  As  the  liquid  measure  of 
ihia  land  is  based  on  the  weight  of  the  articles  measured,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  estimate  that  a  bushel  of  berries  will  produce  about  12  ponnds 
of  oil ;  but  the  relation  of  the  yield  of  berries  to  the  amoant  of  oil  is  a 
very  varying  one,  differing  according  to  the  season  and  the  rude  meth- 
ods used  for  extracting  oil.  After  the  olive  has  been  crashed  or  braised 
the  pulp  is  treated  either  by  being  put  into  water  and  the  oil  is 
iskimmed  from  the  top,  or  else  the  pulp  is  pressed  under  a  lever  with 
weights  at  the  end  or  by  a  screw-press.  All  these  appliances  are  of 
the  most  clumsy  pattern.    Two  methods  are  used  in  preparing  olives 
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for  table  food,  according  as  green  or  black  olives  are  required.  For 
green  olives  the  frait  is  picked  before  ripening,  and  only  those  berries 
are  selected  which  are  wholly  free  from  any  bruises.  The  fruit  is  placed 
in  salt  and  water,  and  takes  some  time  in  curing.  The  black,  ripe  berry 
is  very  soon  prepared  for  the  table  by  being  artificially  crushed  and 
then  cured  with  salt 

Location. — The  olive  tree  is  very  hardy,  and  thrives  both  near  the 
coast  and  in  the  mountains,  where  it  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  3,000 
feet,  but  the  weight  of  snow  does  great  damage  by  breaking  down  the 
little  branches.  The  best  soil  is  the  red  porous  soil  of  the  hillR  and 
stony,  rocky  ground.  The  annual  rainfall  of  this  land  is  about  32 
inches.  As  most  of  this  falls  in  half  the  year,  the  olive  thrives  best 
when  planted  on  slopes  where  the  rain  soon  drains  off. 

FIGS. 

Fig  trees  are  of  two  main  varieties:  the  red  pulp,  which  is  the  best 
for  eating  when  the  fruit  is  green,  and  the  white  pulp,  which  is  the  kind 
used  for  commerce.  No  choice  variety  of  fig  is  raised  here  to  produce 
such  dried  figs  as  those  sent  from  Smyrna,  but  a  very  inferior  fig,  sent 
only  to  Egypt,  if  exported  at  all,  worth  when  dried  about  2  cents  per 
pound.  The  figs  when  picked  are  opened  by  hand  and  laid  on  a  smooth 
surface  of  land  to  dry  in  the  sun.  After  a  few  days  they  are  gathered 
up  and  packed  in  great  cakes. 

White  clayey  soil  is  considered  the  best  for  this  fruit,  and  the  only 
cultivation  is  some  plowing  once  a  year  under  the  trees. 

SHIBLY  ABELA, 

Consular  Agent. 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Sidon,  February  21, 1884. 


TARSUS. 

REPORT  BY  AOTZNG  00N8ULAR  AGBNT  AVANIA, 

BAI8INS. 

The  best  sites  for  the  culture  of  vineyards  are  the  hillside  lands,  the 
table-lands,  and  in  general  all  light  soils.  The  interior  of  the  country 
is  better  suited  than  the  coast.  In  this  province  there  are  but  very  few 
vineyards  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  The  largest  part  is  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  9  to  12  miles  and  upward.  At  Mersine  there  are  some 
vineyards  at  a  distance  of  item  one-half  to  3  miles,  the  produce  of 
whidi  is  middling.  Mildew  and  fogs  not  being  very  i)nequent  all  along 
the  province,  vineyards  never  suffer  from  the  same:  consequently  no 
specific  is  used.  Sulphur,  however,  is  the  only  remedy  used,  as  in  Ana- 
tolia. In  this  country,  and  I  think  in  all  the  Levant^  vineyards  are 
never  irrigated;  the  winter  and  spring  rains  are  sufficient.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  where  the  soil  is  a  light  reddish  and  more  or  less 
sandy.  Vineyards  are  cultivated  twice  a  year,  because  if  they  are  kept 
free  from  parasites,  and  in  condition  to  absorb  the  necessary  water,  they 
yield  better  and  last  longer.  In  Adana,  a  vineyard  country,  people 
sow  even  cotton  and  sesame  in  the  vines  without  prejudice  to  the  same. 
After  the  third  year  of  their  plantation  the  vines  come  into  full  bearing 
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and  begin  to  give  fruit,  which  increases  gradually.  They  remain  fruit- 
ful till  their  fortieth  year.  However,  vines  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  aud 
give  relative  fruit  if  they  are  regularly  cultivated  and  pruned  annually. 
The  pruning  of  vineyards  commences  about  the  end  of  January.  The 
pruned  branches,  when  sound,  are  used  for  the  plant-ation  of  new  vine- 
yards. 

There  is  not  any  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  this  province.  The 
rains  that  fall  are  sufficient  to  revive  the  plants. 

The  yield,  value,  and  cost  of  vineyards  per  acre  (of  40  square  acres) 
are,  in  this  country,  a.s  follows :  In  every  acre  from  150  to  160  vine- 
stocks  are  plants,  which  yield  on  a  average  from  13  to  17  pounds  of 
grapes  each;  value  from  $50  or  $60  per  acre.  In  this  country,  where 
the  wages  of  workmen  are  rather  low,  the  keeping  of  vineyanis  costs 
but  little. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  grapes  produced  are  absorbed  by  the  local 
consumption  either  in  their  fresh  condition  or  for  distillation.  Never- 
theless since  France  began  to  ask  for  foreign  grapes,  a  quantity  of 
about  3,300,000  pounds  of  raisins  at  a  value  of  $6i6,000  is  annually 
exported  from  this  province.  The  raisins  destined  for  exportation  are 
dried  up  in  the  sun,  i)laced  in  bags,  and  sent  to  the  sea-i)ort«  to  he 
shipped  in  steamers. 

ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  trees  more  or  less  productive :  The  sour  lemons, 
the  sweet  lemons,  the  sour  oranges,  and  the  sweet  oranges.  The  most 
yielding  of  these  trees  are  the  sweet  lemons,  but  the  most  valuable  are 
the  sour  lemon  and  the  sweet  orange  fruits,  the  usual  value  of  which 
is  from  1  to  3  cents  each.  These  trees  come  generally  to  their  full  bear- 
ing after  the  fifth  year  of  their  plantation,  which  is  first  effected  in  seeds 
and  replanted  the  next  year  at  a  distance  of  from  13  to  16  feet  between 
each  plant.  By  grafting,  these  four  kinds  of  trees  can  be  transformed 
into  one,  which  succeeds  perfectly  well.  Sour  lemons  and  sweet  oranges 
are  most  sensitive  to  a  cold  temperature,  especially  the  former,  which 
are  sometimes  completely  ruined  by  cold.  Thus  the  duration  of  these 
trees  depends  on  temperature,  and  might  be  prolonged  to  thirty  or  forty 
years.  In  this  country  such  trees  are  never  troubled  with  any  injurious 
insects,  &c. ;  severe  temperature  is  the  only  thing  that  Injures  them. 
The  orange  and  lemon  groves  are  generally  situated  in  the  interior  or 
on  the  coast,  but  always  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  in  order  to  be  sheltered 
from  cold.  The  plain  lands  are  rather  suitable  for  the  plantation  and 
conservation  of  these  trees ;  but  the  best  results  are  obtained  on  tiie 
coast,  where  the  soil  is  more  or  less  sandy  aud  light.  Even  at  a  distance 
of  a  quarter  ol  a  mile  from  the  sea  these  trees  prosper  quite  well.  The 
system  of  irrigation  used  in  this  country  is  the  running  water.  In  those 
places  where  such  water  is  lacking  wells  are  dug,  the  water  of  which  is 
used  for  watering  the  gardens  by  means  of  wheels  mounted  with  buckets. 
In  the  places  where  the  soil  of  the  groves  is  caltivated,  watering  is 
necessary  in  summer  and  autumn  when  rains  are  late,  and  this  is  done 
repeatedly. 

It  is  commonly  calculated  that  the  average  yield  of  these  trees  is  worth 
from  $2.50  to  $3  each.  In  this  country  no  exportation  of  oranges  or  lem- 
ons is  made;  on  the  contrary,  large  importation  is  effected  annually  from 
the  coast  of  Syria  for  the  local  consumption. 

OLIVES. 

The  olive  tree  is  not  cultivated  in  this  province.  There  are  many  wild 
olive  forests  in  the  mountains,  but  they  remain  in  their  primitive  condi- 
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tion  for  want  of  inhabitants  to  improve  them.    The  peasant  of  this  dis- 
trict directs  his  special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  cotton,  &c. 

FIGS. 

The  fig  tree  is  also  not  cultivated  in  this  province.  There  are  some 
trees,  however,  in  the  gardens,  but  they  are  neglected  and  of  inferior 
quality.  That  kind  of  tree  does  not  succeed  in  the  plains  nor  in  the 
gardens  that  are  frequently  watered.  A  large  quantity  of  figs  are  im- 
ported from  the  coast  of  Syria  and  Smyrna  for  the  consumption  of  this 
place. 

ELIE  AVANIA, 
Acting  Consular  Agent 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Tarsus  and  Mersine^  March  3,  1884. 


TEIPOLI. 

BEPORT  BY  ACTING  C0N8VLAR  AGENT  TANNI. 

RAISINS. 

1.  Vineyards  are  found  in  all  parts  of  this  district,  but  especially  in 
the  hedges  surrounding  the  orchards  of  the  large  village  Blminyeh^ 
about  6  miles  northeast  of  Tripoli,  on  the  hillsides  of  the  Dunniyeh 
district,  in  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  Lebanon,  and  on  the  table-lands 
of  Elkoura  and  El-Zawiyeh  districts. 

2.  The  above-mentioned  village,  Elminyeh,  is  very  close  to  the  sea. 

3.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  injury  caused  by  sea  fogs  or  mist. 
The  only  injury  to  the  vines  occurred  in  the  district  of  Dunniyeh,  about 
thirty  years  ago.  This  district  is  some  9  miles  from  the  sea,  and  before 
the  time  mentioned  was  famous  for  its  excellent  grapes.  Some  disease 
of  an  unknown  character  reduced  these  grapes  to  a  very  poor  condition, 
80  that  the  vines  were  almost  destroyed.  It  is  only  within  the  la«t  ten 
years  that  the  vines  of  Dunniyeh  have  begun  to  revive. 

4.  In  February  and  March,  after  the  heavy  rains  &re  over  and  the 
sun's  rays  begin  to  animate  vegetation,  people  begin  pruning  the  vines 
by  cutting  off  all  the  branches  of  the  last  year,  so  as  to  give  place  for 
others.  All  kinds  of  vines  are  not  pruned,  for  there  are  some  sorts 
which  need  no  such  treatment  except  in  case  of  dead  branches  only, 
which  are  cut  off. 

5.  Vineyards  are  planted  in  all  soils,  but  the  best  results  are  obtained 
from  those  of  siliceous  character. 

6.  The  lands  planted  to  vines  are  cultivated  four  or  five  times  a  year^ 
and  if  neglected  the  product  is  correspondingly  small. 

7.  Vines  begin  to  bear  in  their  third  year,  but  do  not  come  to  ma- 
turity before  the  fifth  year.  They  remain  fruitful  as  long  as  they  are 
properly  attended,  except  when  they  are  planted  among  olive  trees, 
which,  when  grown,  kill  not  only  vines  but  other  trees.  Vines  in  such 
situation  rarely  live  more  than  fifteen  years. 

8.  There  is  no  need  of  irrigation  for  the  vineyards  of  this  region ; 
and  in  consequence  vines  are  planted  where  no  irrigation  takes  place. 

9.'  The  estimated  average  yield  from  each  vine  is  5  to  10  pounds  of 
grapes,  worth  from  4  to  8  cents  for  the  whole  product.  The  expenses 
are  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  income. 
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ORANGES  AND   LEMONS. 

1.  OrdDges,  lemons,  citrons,  bitter  oranges,  and  mandarines  are  grown 
in  Tripoli. 

2.  Lemons,  oranges,  and  citrons  are  the  most  valuable. 

3.  Bearing  begins  in  the  tenth  year  and  comes  into  fullness  between 
this  and  the  fiftieth  year.  The  duration  of  life  is  not  known,  but  the 
general  observation  is  that  they  do  not  live  to  a  great  age,  especially  if 
neglected. 

4.  The  trees  are  either  seedlings,  grafted,  or  cuttings. 

6.  No  injury  from  insects  or  from  fungous  growth  has  ever  been  known, 
•and  no  measures  are  used  to  protect  the  trees  from  them. 

6.  The  space  between  the  trees  varies  from  7  to  15  feet. 

7.  Orchards  are  found  on  the  low  plains  and  sheltered  valleys  near 
the  coast. 

8.  The  best  results  are  obtained  from  trees  planted  in  alluvial  soil 
mixed  with  sand. 

9.  Some  orchards  are  near  the  sea-shore,  but  the  best  producing  trees 
are  those  protected  from  the  sea  and  other  winds. 

10.  The  orchards  are  irrigated  by  means  of  canals  running  into  them, 
w  hich  give  an  abundant  supply  of  water  when  wanted. 

11.  The  ground  between  the  trees  is  cultivated  from  five  to  seven 
times  per  year. 

12.  The  yield  of  one  acre  of  land  well  cared  for  is  from  $150  to  $250, 
but  the  expenses  are  not  less  than  30  per  cent.,  for  the  culture  of  these 
trees  requires  a  great  deal  of  manuring  and  much  labor. 

OLIVES. 

1.  All  the  olives  of  this  district  are  of  one  kind,  known  as  the  Olea 
vulgaris. 

2.  Olive  trees  are  planted  in  two  ways.  The  first  is  transplanting,  the 
ground  is  prepared  by  digging  large  trenches  three  or  more  feet  deep  in 
which  old  domesticated  or  wild  olive  trees  are  planted.  The  land  is 
plowed  four  or  five  times  a  year.  Xhe  wild  olive  is  grafted  in  the  fourth 
year  after  transplanting.  This  method  delays  the  crop,  but  is  more 
successful  than  that  employed  in  Lattakia,  where  the  wild  olive  is 
Rafted  at  the  time  of  its  transplanting,  in  order  to  hasten  the  crop.  The 
loss  in  death  of  Uie  trees  is  very  heavy  in  consequence.  The  second 
method,  which  is  good  and  less  expensive,  is  to  plant  the  shoots  or 
suckers  grown  on  the  trunks  of  old  trees.  In  most  of  the  new  planta- 
tions the  mulberry  is  planted  at  the  same  time  and  place  with  the  olive 
shoot.  The  mulberry  grows  rapidly,  supports  the  olive  plant,  and  gives 
good  crops  of  leaves  for  the  culture  of  silk  till  the  olive  tree,  which  is 
of  slow  growth,  begins  to  bear  fruit,  by  which  time  the  mulberry  dies. 
These  young  olive  trees  require  constant  care  to  hasten  their  growth. 
Keglect  in  cultivating  does  not  seem  to  greatly  affcict  the  product  of  old 
trees.  To  keep  olive  trees  in  good  condition  they  require  either  fertil- 
izers or  a  change  of  earth  about  the  roots  of  the  trees.  The  latter 
method  is  usually  employed. 

3.  I  am  unable  to  give  any  information  concerning  the  queen  olives 
of  commerce,  since  this  sort  is  not  found  in  the  districts  around  Tripoli. 

4.  Transplanted  trees  come  into  full  bearing  after  their  tenth  year, 
while  plantations  of  shoots  do  not  attain  their  maturity  before  their 
twentieth  year.  As  to  the  age  these  trees  can  live,  it  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  the  groves  around  Tripoli  are  of  great  antiquity. 

5.  If  we  suppose  an  acre  of  land  to  contain  fifty  mature  trees,  wdl 
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cared  for,  they  will  yield  about  1,800  pounds  of  olives,  worth  about  $25 ; 
the  cost  of  cultivation  should  not  exceed  $2. 

6.  If  the  olives  are  of  good  quality,  1,800  pounds  will  yield  from  500 
to  550  pounds  of  oil. 

7.  In  the  old  plantations  no  rule  is  observed,  but  in  the  new  ones  a 
space  of  30  or  40  feet  is  left  between  the  trees. 

8.  Olives  are  gathered  green  for  pickling. 

9.  Olives  are  gathered  for  their  oil  when  ripe,  and  the  longer  they  re- 
main on  the  tree  the  greater  the  amount  of  oil. 

10.  Olives  are  prepared  for  the  table  in  two  ways :  The  first  is  to  break 
the  fruit  by  a  slight  blow  of  a  hammer,  after  which  it  is  abundantly 
sprinkled  with  salt,  in  which  it  remains  two  or  three  days,  when  it  is 
put  in  pickle.  This  method  gives  a  speedy  result.  The  second  method 
is  to  take  chosen  green  olives  and  put  them  in  pickle.  This  pickle  is 
tested  by  the  people  a«  follows:  an  egg  is  put  into  it  and  the  brine  is 
strengthened  till  the  egg  floats.  Olives  prepared  in  this  way  remain 
sound  and  good  for  a  long  time.  They  even  preserve  their  green  color 
for  three  or  four  years. 

11.  As  to  the  manner  of  extracting  the  oil  the  people  employ  one  of 
three  methods : 

(a.)  The  presses  or  maassirs.  In  the  middle  of  a  large  room  is  a  circu- 
lar stone  about  5  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  large  hollow  in  the  top.  Within 
this  hollow  a  millstone  is  made  to  revolve  on  its  edge  by  means  of  a 
shaft  and  an  upright  post.  The  millstone  is  driven  round  and  round, 
either  by  men  or  horse-power,  crushing  the  olives  into  a  pulpy  mass. 
The  press  consists  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  has  been  hollowed  out 
by  a  mortise  some  5  or  6  feet  long.  This  log  stands  upright  over  a  large 
jar  or  cistern.  The  olive  pulp  is  put  into  small  hay  baskets,  which  are 
piled  in  the  hollow  log,  and  over  the  top  of  them  passes  a  long,  heavy 
bar,  which  presses  down  upon  these  baskets,  the  pressure  being  in- 
creased by  heavy  weights  suspended  at  the  end  of  the  bar.  The  oil  de- 
scends into  the  vessel  below,  which  is  partially  filled  with  water,  and 
the  workmen  use  their  hands  for  dipping  the  oil  from  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

(b.)  These  mills  are  the  same  as  those  for  grinding  wheat.  The  only 
respect  in  which  they  differ  from  the  preceding  process  is  the  using  of 
revolving  knives,  which  cut  the  pulp  from  the  olive  seed  instead  of 
crashing  the  entire  berry. 

(o.)  In  the  northern  districts  of  Lafita  and  Akkar  the  people  employ  a 
ruder  method  for  pressing  the  crushed  olives.  They  put  the  pulp  into 
vessels  of  water  and  press  it  with  their  hands,  and  finally  skim  the  oil 
from  the  surface  with  their  hands. 

12.  The  best  soil  for  the  olive  tree  is  the  alluvial.  In  limestone  and 
chalky  soils  the  trees  grow  more  rapidly,  and  become  strong,  but  are  less 
fruitful.  The  quantity  of  oil  yielded  by  their  berries  is  m  uch  less  than  the 
average  product  of  others. 

13.  Olive  trees  are  not  irrigated. 

14.  At  Kalmun  the  orchards  are  very  near  the  sea,  with  a  northwestern 
exposure. 

15.  Though  we  have  no  meteorological  observatory  in  Tripoli,  still 
we  consider  the  rainfall  in  the  city  a  little  more  than  that  of  Beirut, 
say  about  40  to  42  inches  per  annum. 

FIGS. 

1.  Both  the  ordinary  figs  and  the  sycamore  or  Indian  figs  are  found. 

2.  Keither  crop  is  large  enough  to  be  worthy  of  estimation ;  the  yield 
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per  acre  is  about  $80  uet.    The  ground  planted  with  figs  is  cultivated 
four  or  five  times  a  year. 

3.  Figs  are  gathered  when  ripe,  and  after  breaking  the  fruit  a  little 
at  the  toj)  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  till  they  become  dry,  after  which 
they  are  boiled  together  with  some  fragrant  herbs  and  stored  for  the 
winter. 

G    YANNF, 
Acting  Consular  Agent* 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Tripoli^  March  18,  1884. 


FRUIT-GROWING  IN  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL-GENERAL  STUDER,  OF  SINGAPORE, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Department  Circular 
dated  December  4,  last,  containing,  at  the  request  of  some  leading  fruit- 
growers of  California,  several  interrogatories  prepared  with  a  view  of 
receiving  answers  thereto  from  consular  officers  in  whose  districts  the 
fruits  specified  are  specially  cultivated;  the  information  desired  being 
chiefly  intended  for  the  prosecution  of  fruit  culture  in  the  United  States, 
&c. 

I  note  that  information,  as  per  interrogatories,  is  desired  iii>on  the  cul- 
tivation and  treatment  of  the  following  fruits :  raisins,  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  and  figs. 

In  reply,  1  have  to  say  that  none  of  the  said  fruits,  8]>ecie8  of  oranges 
and  limes  (not  lemons)  excepted,  are  grown  or  exist  anywhere  within 
my  consular  district  or  in  adjacent  countries ;  nor,  in  fact,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  in  the  entire  ludo-Malayan  Archipelago. 
This  is  an  extreme  tropical  climate,  and  the  fruits  named  (any  fruits,  I 
may  say,  of  a  semi-tropical  climate),  with  rare  exceptions  (in  high  alti- 
tudes), as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  do  not  grow  anywhere 
in  the  tropical  belt,  nor  would  fruits  indigenous  here  grow  or  thrive 
(artificial  cultivation  in  hot-houses  excepted)  in  those  parts  of  the  globe 
where  the  above-named  fruits  grow  readily.  Even  if  soil  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  the  fruits  could  be  found,  I  am  sure  that  the  constant  great 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  never  ending  and  little  changing  heat,  and 
the  rather  frequent  rains,  so  heavy  at  times,  would  go  against  the  culti- 
vation thereof. 

An  able  scientific  fruit-grower  will  readily  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  said  preventive  causes.  I  may  safely  say  that  the  average 
heat  in  the  sun  at  noontime,  per  year,  is  about  148^  Fahr.,  and  in  the 
shade,  the  average  per  annum,  also,  and  for  all  times,  day  and  night,  is 
about  8CO  Fahr.  The  difference  in  degrees  between  sun  and  shade  trees 
approximately  indicates  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  any  one  that  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  entire 
Malayan  Archipelago  lies  between  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and 
that  to  this  fact,  and  a  tropical  sun  added,  the  existence  of  great  moist- 
ure in  the  atmosphere  and  frequent  rain-squalls  must  be  attributed. 

The  said  fruits,  in  the  countries  whore  successfully  grown,  have  long 
spells  of  hot,  dry  weather,  with  a  more  or  less  dry  atmosphere,  a  dew- 
fall  more  or  less  heavy,  a  soil  suitable  to  their  cultivation,  and,  above 
all  a  winter,  and  with  it  a  resting  and  a  recuperating  spell;  though 
I  admit  that  the  orange  (not  the  lemon)  and,  in  a  measure,  the  fig  need 
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this  somewhat  less  than  the  olive  and  the  grape.  lu  the  countries 
around  and  near  the  Mediterranean  where  the  said  fruits  (generally 
<^Iaimed)  attain  the  greatest  perfection  in  point  of  taste  and  navor,  the 
summers  are  very  long,  hot,  and  dry ;  they  have  a  short,  mild  winter, 
Avith  more  or  less  snow,  or,  where  no  snow,  light  frosts,  and  heavy  rain- 
falls everywhere^  The  vines  and  trees  lose  their  foliage,  get  rest,  and 
recujierate,  and  leaf  out  again  when  spring  sets  in.  Of  such  changes 
we  know  nothing  here,  i)ractically  speaking;  vegetation,  to  all  appear- 
ances, has  no  rest.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  while  slowly  and  steadily 
(at  various  times  of  the  year  for  each  species)  losing  their  leaves,  receive 
fresh  leaves  nearly  at  the  same  time.  While  the  old  leaves  are  slowly 
and  gradually  falling,  the  buds  of  the  fresh  leaves  appear  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  time  all  of  the  old  leaves  have  fallen  the  now  leaves 
have  obtained  full,  or  nearly  full,  size,  and  soon  after  follow  the  blossoms, 
and  the  fruito  or  seeds  follow.  It  is  the  ''land  of  the  sun,''  of  eternal 
summer,  and  nature  knows  no  rest. 

Now,  during  my  long  residence  here,  at  all  times  taking  a  lively  in- 
terest in  agriculture,  horticulture,  botany — the  flora  of  the  country 
generallj' — soils,  and  phenomena  of  nature,  I  have  long  ago  made  in- 
quiries concerning  these  and  other  fruits,  as  to  whether  they  could  be 
grown  with  any  degree  of  success,  and  received  very  interesting  accounts 
of  attempts  made  at  different  times  by  different  parties  and  in  different 
localities,  with  the  following  results: 

Chrape-vines. — The  most  indefatigable  in  endeavors  to  introduce  the 
grape-vine  have  been  the  missionaries  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  missions 
at  Malacca,  Penang,  and  8ingax>ore ;  also,  some  Armenians  and  several 
Europeans  (not  of  the  clergy).  Sight  should  not  be  lost  of  the  fact 
that  Malacca  (after  Goa,  the  first,  most  ancient  European  colony  and 
mission  in  Southern  Asia)  was  conquered  by  the  Portuguese,  under 
Albuquerque,  in  1520  (about),  and  that  the  cross  was  planted  imme- 
diately after  the  sword  had  done  its  work.  The  mission  developed  the 
country  adjacent  thereto.  It  is  said  that  priests  of  the  mission  made 
repeated  attempts  to  cultivate  grape-vines,  and  tried  in  many  ways  to 
make  it  a  success,  but  always  failed,  and  every  one  that  tried  it  after 
them.  That  the  vine  will  grow,  and  even  luxuriantly,  this  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  it  will  not  produce  fruit.  In  this  respect  1  heard  of  different 
results  (the  vines  introduced  came  from  Spain,  France,  and  Italy),  about 
as  follows :  In  some  instances  the  vines  grew  well,  and  plenty  of  blos- 
■soms  appeared,  and  produced  some  grapes,  but  the  berries  were  much 
smaller  than  in  the  country  the  vine  came  from ;  the  vine  continued  to 
grow  vigorously,  producing  plenty  of  blossoms,  but  no  fruit  (the  blos- 
soms died  and  fell  off),  and  cutting  back  the  vines  to  proauce  new 
branches  did  not  help  the  matter.  To  let  the  vine  grow  on  and  take 
care  of  itself  produced  no  better  result — i)lenty  of  leaves  and  blossoms 
iind  no  fruit,  and  in  some  instances,  where  not  well  sheltered  against 
the  withering  blasts  of  the  southwest  monsoon,*  it  would  die  altogether. 
In  some  instances  virSBB  would  not  produce  any  fruit  at  all,  and  only 
blossoms  to  wither  and  fall.  Again,  in  instances,  vines  after  leafing  out 
nicely  would  die  suddenly,  owing  to  the  inroads  of  white  ants,  the  pest 
and  plague  of  this  country,  on  the  roots.    All  endeavors  to  raise  gra|)es 

*  The  southwest  moosoou  (from  April  tiU  October)  has  a  most  withering  and  de- 
structive effect  on  plants  not  indigenous  if  not  thoroughly  well  sheltered  against  its 
hot,  vigorous,  steady  blasts,  most  felt  during  Ma^,  June,  and  July.  The  leaves  of  a 
plant,  no  matter  how  vieorous,  commence  to  wither  on  the  edges ;  gradually  they 
turn  black,  and  fall  off,  tne  small  branches  lirst,  and  the  entire  plant  follows  in  due 
•coarse  of  time.    Near  the  coast  this  is  more  severely  felt  than  a  few  miles  from  it. 
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hereabouts  having  ended  in  dead  failures,  no  one,  while  there  are  many 
anxious  to  introduce  the  seeds  and  plants  of  other  countries  for  trial, 
and  cultivation  if  a  success,  thinks  of  renewing  the  attempt  of  planting 
grapevines. 

There  are  several  indigenous  trees  here  producing  various  fruits  re- 
sembling the  grape  (especially  the  white  grape)  in  taste ;  some  of  them 
containing  more  or  less  sugar  or  subacid  than  others,  and  having  an 
almost  translucent,  whitish  pulp,  only  thicker  and  fleshier  than  that  of 
the  grape,  resembling  in  that  respect  the  wild  grapes  met  with  in  the 
forests  of  our  Southern  States,  such  as  the  fox,  scuppernong,  and  mus- 
catel grapes.  And  as  to  the  skins,  there  are  two  species,  the  finits  of 
which  are  covered  with  skins  resembling  those  of  our  wild  species  above 
named,  only  thicker  and  of  different  color,  but  of  rougher  (velvety)  sur- 
face, which  can  easily  be  removed  (this  from  any  of  the  vinous  fruits) 
without  breaking  the  pulp,  leaving  the  latter  bare  and  whole.  But  the 
pulp  of  none  of  these  vinous  fruits  resembles  the  pulp  of  any  grape,  in 
tbis  respect,  that  it  is  formed  in  partitions  divided  by  thin  skins  (like 
the  flesh  of  an  orange),  and  each  partition  contains  a  seed  entirely  unlike 
the  kernel  of  the  grape. 

There  is  one  species,  the  ''Rambee,''  a  very  handsome  tree,  densely 
covered  with  handsome,  long,  and  large-leafed  foliage,  growing  to  enor- 
mous size,  more  to  volume  than  height ;  the  fruits  grow  in  long  clusters 
(suspended  grape-shape,  like  a  loosely-packed  grape  bunch).  It  is  to  all 
appearances  a  grape,  only  that  it  grows  from  a  tree  instead  of  from  a  vine. 
And  in  the  shape  of  a  grape  they  are  brought  to  market,  the  branches 
being  from  10  to  14  inches  in  length.  The  fruit  when  fully  matured  is 
of  about  J-inch  diameter,  average,  and  covered  with  a  tough  parchment- 
like skin  (color  and  thickness),  which  has  to  be  pulled  off  to  eat  the 
fruit;  but  the  translucent  pulp  of  whitish  amber  color  is  divided  into 
radiating  partitions,  as  above  described,  and  its  seeds  are  not  kernels. 
It  is  a  very  pleasant,  juicy,  refreshing,  and  wholesome  fruit,  and,  while 
it  is  sweet,  it  has  more  subacid  than  any  other  vinous  fruit  I  know  of, 
resembling  in  that  respect  the  white  grape  of  Germany  or  Switzerland. 
It  grows  very  plentifully  in  and  out  of  the  jungle,  but  does  best  in 
shady,  sheltered  places. 

Next  comes  the  "  Duccu,"  which  thrives  well  only  in  the  jungle  or 
dense  orchards  away  from  the  sea-coast  (very  plentiful  on  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  in  Sumatra).  It  resembles  the  Eambee  in  taste  and 
flavor  and  in  the  color  of  the  pulp,  only  that  it  is  more  amber-colored 
and  of  larger  size  (like  a  small  peach,  round,  and  resembles  it),  and  its 
skin  is  a  trifle  thicker  and  of  a  deeper  yellow  color  (light  buff).  It  has 
a  short  stem  and  grows  close  to  the  wood.  Of  all  vinous  fruits,  the 
Maiigosteen  excepted,  it  finds  the  most  favor  among  all  classes  of  popu- 
lation. 

The  "Poulazah." — The  tree  bearing  this  fruit  differs  from  the  Ram- 
bee  in  this,  that  its  leaves  are  smaller  (though  of  similar  shai>e — lance 
form),  branches  fewer,  thinner,  and  more  drooping,  the  foliage  much 
lighter.  The  fruit  is  oval-shaped,  about  the  size  of  a  pullet-s  egg', 
its  skin,  of  dark  reddish-brown  color,  is  harder  and  thicker  than  that 
of  the  Duccu  and  Rambee,  and  rough,  almost  hirsute,  on  the  outside 
(like  the  cup  of  an  acorn,  only  rougher — rasp-like).  It  is  very  sweet 
and  juic3^,  with  hardly  any  subacid ;  the  translucent  pulp  of  light  amber 
color,  but  it  does  not  keep  long,  not  over  48  hours  after  being  taken  ripe 
from  the  tree  (the  Duccu  and  Rambee  keep  good  for  a  few  days  if  left 
lying  loose  in  an  open  airy  place).    It  is  not  as  plentiful  in  Uie  mar- 
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ket  as  the  former  two,  simply  becaase  it  does  not  keep  long,  and  can  be 
supplied  only  from  orchards  within  a  few  miles  of  the  market. 

The  ^^Bamboutan." — Its  tree  and  foliage  resemble  that  of  the  Bam- 
bee  greatly  (a  fine  tree  it  is).  This  fruit  is  of  oval  shape  and  about 
as  large  as  the  Poulazan,  and  grows  in  large  clusters  from  the  points  of 
branches  (but  not  as  the  Bam  bee,  in  grape  shape) ;  its  skin  is  hirsute,  like 
a  chestnut,  only  the  barbs  are  soft  and  bend  back  without  pricking  on 
being  touched  j  the  skin  is  thin,  parchment-like,  and  very  soft ;  and  in 
color,  one  species  (there  are  two)  which  is  most  common,  a  cross  between 
crimson  and  brown,  with  golden  greenish  nubtint ;  and  the  other  spe- 
cies is  of  a  golden  greenish  color  (the  delicate  yellow  preponderating). 
With  the  exception  of  the  color  of  the  skins,  I  have  never  been  able  to- 
discover  any  difference  between  the  two,  though  some  people  claim 
more  sweetness  for  the  last-mentioned  species.  The  color  of  the  pulp 
is  of  pale  amber,  and  in  taste  it  resembles  the  Bambee,  being  a  littie 
sweeter  than  the  latter  and  less  fleshy  in  pulp — juicier.  It  does  not  keep 
long,  only  about  three  days,  if  well  kept ;  but  is  a  ^eat  favorite  among 
all  classes  of  people;  very  plenty,  cheap,  and  wholesome. 

The  ^^Mangosteen  ^*  I  have  so  often  mentioned  and  described  in  some- 
of  my  reports  that  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  allude  to  it  briefly  only. 
It  resembles  the  above-mentioned  indigenous  fruits  only  in  this  respect, 
that  it  is  juicy  and  vinous,  with  little  subacid.  Its  pulp  is  not  translu- 
cent, but  of  a  whitish  milky  color,  with  a  bluish-gray  subtint.  The  fruit 
is  also  subdivided  into  partitions  radiating  from  the  center  (axis),  but 
without  dividing  skins ;  some  divisions  contain  seeds,  some  do  not.  The 
skin  (or  shell — the  English  call  it  skin)  is  thick  (about  one-quarter  inch)^ 
tough  and  hard  like  tough,  half-dried  bark,  and  contains  much  tannin. 
Of  indigenous  fruits,  the  Mangosteen  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list 
(generally  admitted).  It  is  exceedingly  wholesome,  juicy,  and  refreshings 
and  of  most  exceptional  flavor  (it  is,  in  fact,  grape,  apple,  pear,  peach, 
or  strawberry — a  strange  combination  of  taste  more  than  flavors),  and 
if  given  to  people  lying  in  fever,  it  has  a  very  soothing  and  reviving^ 
tendency.  During  my  long  residence  here,  I  never  yet  heard  of  any 
one  getting  ill  in  consequence  of  indulging  unusually  in  Mangosteens,. 
or  even  feeling  unpleasant  effects.  This  fruit  can  be  kept  much  longer, 
too,  than  any  of  the  above-named  fruits,  say  about  twelve  days,  if  kept 
loose  in  an  open,  dry,  and  airy  place. 

None  of  the  said  indigenous  fruits  will,  so  I  have  been  repeatedly  in- 
formed by  competent  authorities,  grow  in  other  tropical  countries  out- 
side of  this  their  indigenous  country ;  not  even  to  advantage  in  Ceylon,, 
where  I  was  once  shown  some  dwarfish  Mangosteens,  the  result  of  a 
carefid  attempt.  In  a  preserved  state  (in  a  manner  similar  or  same  as 
our  American  canned  fruits),  it  seemed  to  me  they  lost  much  of  taste  and 
flavor,  though  fair  representatives  still. 

OLIVES. 

I  have  never  seen  an  olive  tree,  big  or  little,  in  this  colony,  nor  ever 
any  one  that  planted  one.  Some  years  ago,  long  before  I  came  here,, 
attempts  to  grow  it  were  made,  but  although  some  seedlings  lived  for 
a  while,  proved  unsuccessful,  from  climatic  causes,  I  think,  chiefly,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  roots  by  white  ants. 

*  For  description  of,  see  report  by  Consnl  Stader,  No.  10,  page  244,  entitled  "Th^ 
tannic  qoalities  of  the  shell  of  the  Mangosteen/' 
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FIGS. 

About  the  same  remarks  hold  good  coucerning  this  fruit,  though  in 
i^ome  instances  parties  planting  tig  trees  on  trial  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  few  fruits,  whereafter  the  trees  died,  killed  by  white  ants. 

LEMONS. 

Many  attempts  to  grow  this  fruit  have  been  made  from  seeds,  and 
also  seedlings  and  young  trees  in  tubs  imported  in  passing  steamers 
from  Italy  direct.    They  grew  generally  for  a  while,  but  invariably  died. 
either  from  the  damaging  effects  of  the  southwestern  monsoon,  or  the 
inroads  of  whit^  ants  (the  latter  especially.)    In  lieu  of  the  usual  lemon, 
known  to  us  in  the  United  States,  we  have  here  the  "  citronella  lime,"  a 
small  fruit  (a  trifle  over  an  inch  in  diameter)  of  pale- green  color,  very  acid. 
This  grows  well,  without  much  care,  almost  everywhere  in  the  Indo- 
Malayan  Archipelago  and  in  India  also ;  it  is  very  plenty  and  cheap. 
This  tree  has  the  advantage  of  not  only  yielding  its  (for  the  tropics)  so 
valuable  fruit  (valuable  not  only  for  cookery  and  lemonade,  but  many 
medicinal  purposes),  but  the  strongly  citronellarcharged  leaf,  out  of  which 
•citronella  essential  oil  (also  out  of  lemon  grass)  can  be  extracted;  form 
ing,  as  it  does,  a  very  important  article  of  export.    This  tree,  I  think, 
would  live  in  Southern  California  under  irrigation ;  also  in  the  mildest 
places  of  Florida  and  Louisiana  (wherever  no  frost  occurs).    But  my  idea 
is,  that  wherever  lemons  can  be  grown  successfully,  I  should  plant  tbe 
lime  tree,  if  it  would  grow  readily,  more  on  account  of  the  leaves  than 
the  fruits,  for  the  distillation  of  citronella  oil.    But  whether  the  tree 
would  change  there  owing  to  differences  in  climate,  soil,  &c.,  I  cannot 
say;  it  would  have  to  be  tried. 

ORANGES. 

Straits  oranges, — Oranges  grow  here,  but  are  utterly  unlike  those  pro- 
duced in  America  or  Europe.  Here  the  orange  is  of  a  deep  green  color, 
of  the  size  of  an  average  apple ;  not  very  thick-skinned,  the  skin  peel- 
ing off  readily ;  it  is  juicy,  but  very  sour  (bad  for  one's  teeth),  and  the 
rind,  when  broken,  emits  a  strong  peculiar  odor,  partly  orange  and 
citronella.  There  are  two  kinds;  the  one  just  mentioned  being  the  most 
common.  The  other  kind  is  the  same  as  to  color  and  size,  but  is  sliglitlj 
pear-shaped,  has  a  thicker  skin  than  the  former;  but  as  regards  the 
t4i«te,  it  is  sweet  (I  should  call  it  an  insipid  sweet),  with  hardly  any  sub- 
acid.   This  kind  is  not  so  often  met  with  in  the  market. 

The  cultivation  of  the  orange  is  not  at  all  extensive,  and  met  with 
here  and  there  in  fruit  orchards,  the  trees  planted  closely  together.  I 
have  been  told  that  they  don't  live  very  long.  They  bear  pretty  well 
until  they  are  about  eight  years  old,  then  they  decline  gradually  and 
die  off;  or,  being  no  longer  remunerative,  are  taken  up. 

The  seed  of  a  European  or  any  foreign  orange  will  produce  precisely 
the  same  fruit  a.s  first  mentioned.  Grafting  is  rarely  resorted  to  and 
understood  by  very  few  native  gardeners,  and  of  oculation  they  know 
nothing  at  all  (I  never  found  anyone  that  did).  Of  grafting  they  know 
only  a  primitive  way.  Where  we  use  grafting- wax  for  the  protection  of 
freshly  inserted  scions  they  use  potter's  clay,  and  clasp  the  branch  with 
a  bamboo  split  in  two  halves  and  tied  up  with  a  string  until  the  two 
halves  meet  each  other,  forming  a  tube  ;  and,  I  must  say,  it  generally 
answers  the  purpose.    The  second  spe^^ies  of  orange  above  named,  the 
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pear-sbaped,  is  produced  by  graftiDg  scions  of  the  first  meDtioned  or 
seedlings  of  any  orange  on  *' Pomelo"  trees  (what  the  "Pomelo"  or 
"  Pampelmus  "  is  I  wiU  mention  below),  and  the  latter  being  a  hardy 
indigenoas  tree,  which  no  orange  really  is,  they  do  pretty  well  and  ob- 
tain the  pear-shape  (the  Pomelo  fruit  is  also  but  slightly  pear-shaped), 
and  bear  pretty  well  and  longer  than  the  green  orange,  only  somewhat 
less. 

Either  kind  sells  for  less,  owing  to  inferiority,  than  imported  oranges, 
chiefly  from  Southern  China  and  at  times  from  Siam.  In  addition  to 
the  inferior  qualities  of  the  local  oranges,  they  do  not  keep  long — only 
a  few  days.  What  they  are  most  convenient  for  is  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket when  there  are  no  arrivals  of  foreign  oranges,  which  occurs  for  short 
periods  during  certain  times  of  the  year.  It  must,  therefore,  become 
apparent  that  the  introduction  of  Singapore  or  Malacca  oranges  would 
prove  of  no  benefit  whatever  to  our  American  fruit-growers ;  but  even 
if  the  contrary  were  believed  to  be  the  case,  the  strong  probability  \s> 
that  in  a  different  soil  and  climate  the  fruit  would  turn  out  wholly  dif- 
ferent— worse  it  could  not  well  be. 

A  Chinese  gentleman  here  has  an  orchard,  from  small  trees  brought 
here  from  near  Canton,  in  good  order  and  bearing.  The  fruit  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  grown  where  the  trees  came  from,  and  differ- 
ent from  any  orange  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  the 
*'  Coolie  orange,"  but  rounder ;  it  is  of  a  strictly  golden-russet  color ;  the« 
skin  adheres  to  the  flesh  like  that  of  the  "  sucking  orange  "  above  men- 
tioned, and  it  is  very  juicy  and  as  sweet  as  sugar,  without  the  percep- 
tibility of  subacid.  This  proves  conclusively  the  difference  produce<l 
by  change  of  climate  and  soil,  even  of  a  transplanted  tree.  The  seed 
of  this  orange,  in  turn,  if  planted  here,  would  produce  the  dark  greeu 
sour  orange  above  alluded  to. 

The  Pomelo,  or  Pampelmus,  is,  I  have  been  often  informed,  an  in- 
digenous fruit  of  Indo-China,  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  most  islandiii 
of  the  ludo-Malayan  Archipelago,  and  resembles  in  appearance,  color, 
size,  and  form  excepted,  an  orange.  Its  form  is  slightly  pear- shaped 
from  the  middle  downwards  to  the  stem ;  it  is  of  large  size,  average 
of  about  five  inches  diameter ;  its  color  is  a  pale  green ;  its  skin  i» 
thick  (about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness),  but  peels  ofi'  quite 
readily,  and  is  of  a  slightly  warty  and  punctured  appearance  like  am 
orange.  The  skin  removed,  the  flesh  is  covered  over  all  with  a  white, 
thin,  slightly  transparent,  but  tough,  skin,  and  presents,  thus  covered, 
a  very  fine  delicate  color — a  fleshy  or  roseate  pink,  looking  like  satin 
(smooth  and  glossy).  As  in  an  orange,  the  flesh  lies  in  partitions, 
radiating  from  the  center,  and  each  partition  is  distinctly  covered  with 
the  same  white  tough  skin,  which  comes  off  with  ease;  this  removed, 
the  juice,  or  rather,  thin  juicy  pulp,  is  found  in  globules  about  the  size 
of  a  pea,  but  of  oblong  shape,  becoming  smaller  near  the  upper  and 
lower  ends,  closely  packed,  with  the  seeds  lying  flat,  closely  ranged, 
with  points  looking  towards  the  center,  lying  above  the  globules  im- 
mediately under  the  white  skin.  One,  in  eating  this  fruit,  can  thus, 
with  a  little  care,  the  juice  globules  being  each  distinctly  covered  witU 
a  very  thiu  filmy  skin,  break  off  and  eat  without  soiling  the  hands. 
It  is  vinous,  of  sweet  taste  with  pleasant  subacid,  and  has  not  a  particle 
of  orange  flavor ;  it  is  a  very  refreshing  and  wholesome  fruit ;  also,  very 
plenty  and  cheap.  The  color  of  the  juice  globules  (all  depending  on 
where  they  have  been  grown)  is  from  light  to  dark  amber  color  with 
a  reddish  subtint ;  those  coming  from  Java  being  the  darkest  colored 
(almost  light  claret)  and  considered  the  best,  and  those  from  Siam  the 
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next  best  (size  aud  quality).  Those  grown  hereabouts  are  a  txifle  smaller, 
aud  are  regarded  as  inferior ;  in  which,  however,  when  well  matnred 
and  of  fair  size,  I  never  agreed.  They  are  hardy,  bear  for  many  years, 
and  are  a  great  blessing.  I  believe  that  seedlings  or  scions  of  European 
oranges  (add  perhaps  lemons)  could  be  grafted  on  them  with  success 
and  to  advantage,  as  one  gentleman  at  Labuan,  Borneo,  as  to  oraoges, 
proved  some  years  ago,  obtaining  larger  oranges  (of  pale  yellow  color) 
of  excellent  taste  and  flavor,  than  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere,  ODly 
they  did  not  keep  long. 

China  oranges. — The  quantity  of  oranges  consumed  in  the  ports  of  this 
colony  (shore  and  ships)  is  enormous,  because  they  are  very  plenty  aud 
cheap.  By  far  the  largest  portion  comes  from  China ;  and  of  Chinese 
oranges  I  have  noted,  essentially,  three  kinds.  All  of  them  have  the  true 
orange  color  (perhaps  a  trifle  darker  red),  and  resemble  more  or  less  the 
Italian  orange,  only  that  they  are  all  smaller.  The  first,  and  by  far  the 
best,  is  known  as  the  "Swatow  orange"  (some  call  it  the  "Mandarin 
orange" ),  and  it  keeps  good  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  the  largest  of  the 
Chinese  oranges  (about  2  inches  diameter).  Its  skin  is  not  very  thick, 
comes  off  easily,  and  the  fruit  is  juicy,  sweet,  with  light  subacid,  and  of 
excellent  flavor,  taste  resembling  the  Sicilian  orange  more  than  any  other 
kind.  Two  kinds  are  known  as  the  "  Hong-Kong  orange  ^  (grown  iu  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Southern  China  and  marketed  at  Hong-Kong).  One  of 
these  is  called  the  ^'  sucking  orange,"  because  the  skin  cannot  be  peeled 
off,  adhering  as  it  does  close  to  the  flesh ;  in  flavor  and  taste  it  differs  little 
from  the  Swatow  orange — a  trifle  sourer.  The  other  is  known  as  the 
*^  Coolie  orange."  It  is  small,  like  an  average-sized  tomato,  and  resem- 
bles the  latter  in  form  (somewhat  flat  or  indented  above  and  below);  it 
peels  easily,  but  has  a  thick  skin,  and,  while  it  is  juicy  and  refreshing, 
it  has  a  rather  strong  subacid.  They  are  very  cheap,  and  come  in  large 
<]uantities  about  New  Year's  time. 

Sium  oranges, — When  the  Siamese  oranges  are  in  season  (from  eaily 
August  till  December)  large  quantities  come  here,  and  are  much  Hked. 
Its  average  size  is  a  little  over  IJ  inches  diameter;  in  color  it  resembles 
a  lemon  rather  than  an  orange  (a  paler  yellow  green) ;  its  skin  is  thinner 
than  that  of  any  orange  known  to  me,  and  peels  off  with  great  ease;  it 
is  very  juicy  and  fairly  sweet  (a  trifle  insipid),  with  hardly  any  subacid. 
They  don't  keep  in  good  order  as  long  as  any  of  the  Chineseo  ranges,  but 
answer  well  for  the  suppl^^  of  neighboring  ports.  This  is  my  idea  of  the 
*'Siam  orange,"  exported  from  Bangkok. 

The  Chinese  and  Siamese  oranges  are  so  plenty  and  cheap  here  that 
110  one,  somehow,  troubles  himself  to  any  extent  with  experimenting  in 
oranges  (and  lemons  are  looked  upon  as  an  impossibility). 

A.  G.  STUDER, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

JSingapore^  April  15,  1884. 


PRUIT-OR0WIN6  IS  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEKEHTS. 

REPORT  BY  00N8ULAB  AGENT  HSIM,  OF  PMNAJfe. 

In  obedience  to  the  request  expressed  by  the  Department  of  State, 
in  circular,  dated  December,  1883,  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  fruit  in- 
industry  and  trade  as  conducted  in  this  consular  district,  with  special 
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reference  to  raisius,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and  tigs,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  information : 

Baisins,  olives,  and  tigs  are  not  grown  at  all  in  this  district;  our  cli- 
mate is  exceedingly  tropical,  and  although  the  soil  is  very  rich,  these 
fruits  do  not  prosper,  owing  to  the  great  dampness  with  which  our  at- 
mosphere is  always  saturated,  not  to  speak  of  the  destructive  work  of 
the  many  insects,  especially  the  white  ant,  which  attack  almost  all  in- 
digenous plants,  and  destroy  not  only  the  roots  but  also  the  stems,  leaves, 
and  fruits. 

The  cultivation  of  olives  has  never  been  tried  in  this  district,  but  sev- 
eral attemi)ts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  raisins  and  figs,  which,  how- 
ever, proved  an  utter  failure,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated 
again. 

We  have  no  lemons  growing  here ;  that  is  to  say,  not  the  fruit  which 
goes  by  this  name  in  the  United  States,  but  we  have  Hmes  in  abundance ; 
they  grow  to  the  size  of  atoiit  1  inch  in  diameter,  have  a  medium  green 
color,  and  take  the  place  of  lemons  iu  general  use.  The  leaves  of  the 
lime  and  trees  when  broken  and  crushed  have  a  strong  smell  of  citronella 
oil,  and  by  means  of  distillation  a  fair  proportion  of  this  oil  might  be 
produced  from  them.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  Italian 
lemon  into  this  district  by  planting  seeds,  and  also  by  importing  the 
young  plants  %)m  Italy,  which  vegetate  for  some  months,  but  invariably 
die  with  the  setting  in  of  the  southwest  monsoon,  if  the  insects  had 
not  destroyed,  them  before. 

Oranges  are  freely  grown  here.  But  very  little  attention  is  given  to 
their  cultivation,  as  they  have  a  very  sour  taste,  and  are  thus  little  esti- 
mated. They  have  a  dark  green  color,  are  about  1|  to  2  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  the  skin  has  a  strong  citronella  smell.  Almost  all  the  oranges 
consumed  here  are  Imported  Irom  China  and  Siam.  These  have  a  pleasant 
sweet  taste,  and  are  much  liked  and  largely  consumed  by  both  natives 
and  Europeans.  Seeds  of  Siamese  and  Chinese  oranges  have  frequently 
been  planted  Iiere,  and  the  trees  grow  very  well,  but  the  fruit  turns  out 
very  much  the  same  as  our  Straits  Settlements  oranges,  and  has  the 
same  sour  taste. 

An  improvement  on  our  indigenous  orange  trees  and  fruit  might  be 
produced  by  grafting  them  with  import^^d  branches ;  this  manipulation^ 
however,  is  little  known  by  our  natives,  and  besides  people  would  hardly 
take  the  trouble  to  do  it,  as  the  imported  China  and  Siam  oranges  can 
be  got  in  the  bazaars  almost  as  cheap  as  our  own  sour  Strait  oranges. 

JOS.  HEIM, 
Cansular  Agent. 

Unitbd  States  Consular  Agency, 

Penang,  March  21,  1884. 


HANKOW. 


Consul  Shepard  submits  the  following: 

Raisins,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and  figs  are  not  cultivated  anywhere  in  this  con- 
8ular  district.  Raisins  of  native  production,  and  for  native  use  only,  come  to  this 
market  at  tiroes  in  small  qnantities,  and  of  poor  quality,  but  they  are  grown  far  to 
the  north  and  beyond  any  knowledge  of  foreigners  as  to  methods  of  culture  or  care 
of  the  fruit.  They  reach  here  by  the  Han  River,  navigable  for  small  craft  hundreds 
o(  miles  above  its  month. 

Oranges  and  lemons  in  limited  quantities  are  grown  some  hundreds  of  mvl^X^^^^'^^ 
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Hankow,  and  arc  known  as  Scbang  fruit.  The  oranges  are  larger  than  ordinary  fruit, 
rather  coarse  grain  and  quite  acid;  they  are  juicy  but  not  esteemed  a  valuable  fruit. 
The  lemons  are  round  in  form,  with  a  very  thick,  coarse  skin,  wpongy  and  rough.  They 
yield  a  fair  quantity  of  juice,  one  affording  five'  tablespoousfuls.  They  often  moaa- 
nre  12  to  15  inches  in  circumference.  I  judge  the  skin  would  yield  much  oil.  As  far 
as  I  can  learn,  no  culture  is  given  to  either,  but  they  are  allowed  to  grow  without 
care  wherever  the  seed  germinates. 
Neither  olives  nor  figs  of  native  growth  are  found  in  this  locality. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  THE  PHILIPPIirES. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  YOIOHT. 

Native  Philippine  oranges  are  very  poor,  pithy,  and  full  of  seeds. 
There  is  hardly  one  good  one  among  a  hundred.  We  depend  here  on 
China  for  our  supply  of  this  fruit,  as  regards  quality.  The  orange 
never  attains  perfection  here,  and  always  remains  green  and  coarse, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  continual  excessive  heat.  Lemons  there  are  noue, 
but  there  is  abundance  of  limes,  little  round,  dark  green  fruit,  same  as 
appear  in  the  New  York,  &c.,  markets  from  the  West  Indies,  and  fully 
as  good  inquality,  rather  more  pungeutly  bitter. 

As  regards  olives,  they  are  entirely  unknown  here,  no  tree  of  that 
kind,  nor  any  similar  thereto,  being  found;  probably,  also  on  account 
of  the  everlasting  and  extreme  heat.    Nor  are  there  any  figs  whatever 
to  be  met  with  in  these  islands,  nor  dates.    All  these  products  are 
brought  here  from  China,  where  a  more  genial  temperature  allows  them 
to  live  and  thrive.    In  fact  there  is  hardly  any  tropical  fruit  in  perfec- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  Philippines,  except  mangoes,  which  are  the  hest 
of  their  kind  right  here.   Even  bananas  do  not  compare  in  quality  with 
those  which  the  West  Indies,  &c.,  furnish  for  the  New  York  market; 
nor  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  pineapples,  the  real  good  ones  hke- 
wise  coming  in  from  China.    The  climate  here  is  far  too  fiercely  hot  to 
allow  any  delicate  fruit  its  requisite  development,  rendering  it  sort  of 
tasteless  and  dry.    Corn,  although  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  heat, 
does  not  grow  to  perfection  here,  but  yields  a  hard,  small  kernel,  very 
deeply  colored,  on  only  a  very  moderate-sized  cob.     Bice  and  sugar- 
cane are  the  staple  crops. 

There  is  absolutely  no  vine  culture  in  the  Philippines,  no  vine  being 
able  to  live  in  this  perennially  torrid  climate;  and  grapes  being  un- 
known hereabouts,  except  such  as  may  come  from  Malaga. 

JULIUS  G.  VOIGHT, 

ConiuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Manila,  March  20,  1884. 


CONTINENT   OF   AMERICA. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

MEXICO. 

OBAHOE  AND  LEMON  CTTLTUBE  IN  6XFERRER0. 

RMPORT  BT  OOySUL  SUTTER,  OF  AOAPULOO. 

Id  compliance  with  Department  circular,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose 
replies  to  the  interrogatories  therein  as  far  as  lemons  and  oranges  are 
concerned,  neither  raisins,  olives,  nor  figs  being  caltivated  in  this  dis- 
trict. 

OBANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

1.  "What  varieties  of  trees  are  grown,  and  which  are  the  most  valu- 
able; at  what  age  do  they  come  into  full  bearing,  and  how  long  do  they 
remain  fruitful !  " 

Sweet  and  bitter  oranges,  navel  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  shaddocks, 
citrons. 

Limes  and  sweet  oranges  are  the  most  valuable.  Some  15,000  boxes 
of  limes,  representing  for  the  growers  a  value  of  about  $25,000,  are  ex- 
ported annually  ))er  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  to 
San  Francisco.  Brought  to  town,  selected,  and  packed  for  export,  this 
fhut  costs,  more  or  less,  $3  per  box. 

Only  small  quantities  of  oranges  are  exported  to  San  Francisco  per 
steamer  from  December  to  February,  before  the  crop  from  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific  overstocks  the  market. 

Oranges  are  obtained  at  $5  per  thousand,  but  on  account  of  high  rates 
of  freight  cannot  compete  in  the  San  Francisco  market  with  the  fruit 
imported  from  those  islands. 

Lime  trees,  which  are  allowed  to  grow  like  a  bush,  with  branches  rising 
from  the  roots,  commence  to  bear  at  the  age  of  four  years,  and  are  in 
full  bearing  when  eight  years  old ;  in  good  soil  and  with  but  very  little 
care  the  tree  will  attain  the  age  of  fifty  years.  This  tree  is  indigenous, 
whilst  the  other  varieties  of  the  citrus  family  are  said  to  have  l^n  im- 
ported. 

Orange  trees  commence  to  bear  at  the  age  of  five  years,  are  in  full 
bearing  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  will  remain  miitfnl  fully  as  'long  as  the 
lime  tree. 

2.  "Are  the  trees  seedlings,  grafted,  or  budded!'' 
All  the  trees  are  seedlings. 

3.  "Are  the  trees  troubled  with  injurious  insect  pests  or  fungous 
growth  t  If  so  troubled,  what  are  the  means  employed  for  preventing 
and  curing  same  t" 

Ants  are  the  only  insects  which  are  injurious  to  the  trees,  much  more 
to  the  orange  than  to  the  lime  trees ;  people  protect  their  trees  in  vari- 
ous ways  from  antS;  with  more  or  less  succe^.    T\ie^\i\i%  ^x^  ^^^^i^"^^^ 
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by  digging  up  their  nests,  or  are  kept  off  the  trees  with  fine  sand,  fire, 
'  water,  petroleum,  &c.    Fungous  growth  and  other  parasites  are  not 
found  in  such  abundance  as  to  seriously  injure  the  trees. 

4.  "How  far  apart  are  orchard  trees  planted  f  " 

Most  of  the  trees  are  planted  very  irregularlj'^,  in  selected',  favorable 
spots,  which  may  keep  moist  all  the  year  round.  In  a  few  Dewly  laid 
out  lime-tree  plantations  the  distance  between  trees  is  20  feet  in  every 
direction. 

5.  "Are  orchards  inland  or  on  the  sea-coast,  hillside,  valley,  or  upland  ? 
Where  do  Ihey  yield  best  results!" 

Ally  where,  mostly  in  moist  places  along  small  streamlets  or  gulches 
on  the  hillsides,  in  low  bottoms  along  rivers,  or  near  the  sea-shore;  in 
sandy  black  loam  they  yield  the  best  results ;  the  sweetest  and  thin- 
skinned  oranges  usually  grow  on  hillsides,  whilst  the  froit  of  lowlands 
is  generally  thick-skinned. 

6.  "How  near  to  the  sea-shore  are  the  orchards  f' 

Some  orchards  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea-shorei  in  sandy  black 
loam,  in  some  instances  with  lagoons  of  brackish  water  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  seashore,  and  give  very  excellent  results.  Thus sitaated 
there  is  one,  newly,  regularly  planted,  of  8,000  lime  trees  and  100  orange 
trees,  with  room  for  many  thousands  more,  and  with  the  advantage  of 
cheap  transportation  by  water  to  Acapulco,  the  port  of  shipping. 

7.  "  Is  there  any  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  use,  and  is  the  ground 
in  orchards  between  trees  cultivated  f   If  so,  how  many  times  per  year  f  ^ 

^o  system  of  artificial  irrigation  is  in  use ;  the  ground  between  trees 
is  not  cultivated,  but  merely  kept  free  of  undergrowth  and  weeds,  land 
being  as  yet  of  but  nominal  value. 

8.  "Give  the  yield,  proceeds,  and  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre  per  an- 
num in  the  best  orange  orchards." 

As  the  orchards  are  not  regularly  planted,  and  the  trees  are  scattered 
here  and  there,  without  any  regard  to  economy  in  land  occupied,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  state  even  only  approximately  the  yield  or  cost 
of  cultivation  of  an  acre  per  annum. 

One  orange  tr  e  from  the  age  of  eight  years  up  to  fifty  years  of  age^  in 
ordinarily  good  conditions,  will  yield  on  an  average  3,000  oranges  every 
year,  worth,  picked,  $4  per  thousand.  A  lime  tree  from  the  age  of  eight 
years  to  the  age  of  fifty  bears  fruit  all  the  year  round,  and  will  yield 
£^bout  8,000  per  year,  worth  on  the  tree,  say,  $10. 

Land  being  but  of  nominal  value,  no  interest  on  capital  invested  in 
the  same  or  any  ground  rent  is  to  be  taken  in  account :  nothing  is  irri- 
gated, consequently  the  cost  of  cultivation  is  very  little,  say  $150  per 
annum  for  an  orchard  of  several  hundred  trees. 

There  being  no  export  market  for  the  other  varieties  of  the  citras 
family,  they  are  of  comparatively  little  value,  and  only  raised  for  home 
consumption. 

JOHN  A.  SUTTER,  Jr., 

Cimsul 

United  States  Consitlatb, 

AcapulcOy  February  15, 1884. 
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FRXm  CTJLTUEE  IN  SONOBA. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  WILLARD,  OF  GUAYMAS. 

I  Lave  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Department  circular' 
dat^  of  December  4,  1883,  relative  to  the  fruit  industry  in  this  consular 
district. 

I  beg  leave  to  state  in  reply  to  the  interrogatories  contained  in  said 
circular,  that  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and  figs  are  cultivated  to  a  very 
limited  extent  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  this  consular  district  are  so  well  adapted  to  their  successful 
production. 

Orapes. — ^There  are  no  vineyards  in  this  consular  district  cultivated 
for  the  production  of  raisins ;  what  few  vineyards  exist  are  limited  in 
extent  from  a  few  vines  to  1  and  2  acres. 

Valley  and  table  lands,  both  inland  and  near  the  coast,  produce  grapes 
iBfith  good  results,  and  those  produced  are  used  entirely  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  sea  fogs  and  mists  on  the  coast  do  not  appear  to  imure 
them,  or  cause  mildew.  The  best  results  appear  to  be  obtained  th>m 
the  soil  ot  a  sandy,  loamy  character.  As  the  rains  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict occur  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  artificial  irri- 
gation is  practiced  in  cultivation  of  the  sniall  vineyards  that  are  to  bo 
found  in  the  State. 

Grapes  ripen  in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  The  yield  or  value 
I)er  acre  I  am  unable  to  give.  The  grapes  are  sold  readily  at  from  10 
to  25  cents  per  pound  in  the  markets  of  flermosillo  and  Guaymas. 

There  is  no  wine  produced  from  grapes  in  this  consular  district. 

Oranges. — Oranges  and  limes  are  grown  inland,  and  on  the  coast 
some  few  lemons  are  produced. 

,  The  orange  commences  bearing  about  the  fourth  year,  and  continues 
fruitful  for  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  and  is  more  productive  in  a 
heavy  loamy  soil.  ^ 

The  bottom  lands  of  the  valleys  inland  yield  the  best  results.  There 
are  no  orange  orchards  near  the  sea-shore.  A  system  of  artificial  irri- 
gation is  used.  Trees  are  usually  planted  20  to  25  feet  apart,  and  the 
ground  in  the  orchards  is  sometimes  planted  in  corn  and  vegetables. 

As  a  general  rule  there  are  no  insect  pests  or  fungus  growth  to 
trouble  the  trees.    The  trees  are  generally  grafted  or  budded. 

The  variety  of  orange  grown  in  this  State  is  known  as  the  Sicily 
orange,  though  climate  and  soil  have  changed  it  somewhat,  and  the 
variety  is  not  clearly  marked. 

The  oranges  of  this  consular  district  are  known  for  their  sweet  flavor. 
The  production  in  the  State  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  home  con- 
sumption, and  this  year  some  five  carloads  of  oranges  have  been 
shipped  from  in  and  around  the  capital  (Hermosillo),  over  the  Sonora 
Eailroad,  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  yield,  proceeds,  and  cost  of 
cultivation  per  acre,  I  am  unable  to  give.  From  the  best  information 
I  can  obtain  from  those  who  have  orange  orchards,  there  is  a  large  mar- 
gin of  profit  on  the  crop,  now  that  they  can  be  transported  by  rail  to 
the  United  States  for  a  market. 

The  difficulties  existing  before  the  railroad  was  completed  through  to 
Arizona  of  getting  the  fruit  to  market  limited  the  cultivation  and  pro- 
duction of  the  orange  to  the  demand  for  home  consumption. 
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The  valley  lands  of  tbe  river  Sonora,  in  the  ; 
auy  of  tbe  valleys  south  of  Magdalena,  will  pnx 
cultivation  of  tlib  orange. 

lAmes, — Limes  are  grown  with  the  orange.  1 
riety,  and  yield  an  abnndant  crop.  They  are  ui 
for  pre -serves  and  other  purposes. 

Olives. — The  common  olive  grows  in  this  Sta 
Bs  an  article  of  profit,  although  it  is  believed  t 
vated  to  advantage  in  certain  portions  of  this  di 

Fi^s. — ^Tbe  fig,  like  the  olive,  grows  all  over 
DO  large  fig  orchards,  uor  is  any  of  tbe  fruit  drie 

lu  certain  part«  of  tbe  peninsula  of  Lower  Gi 
district  of  La  Paz,  the  cuiti ration  of  tbe  olive  ai 
a  considerable  extent,  and  this  consular  districi 
of  Muleje  dried  figs  in  ceroons  [hide  bags)  and 
casks,  but  neither  the  one  uor  the  other  can  be 
article  that  would  find  favor  in  a  foreign  markc 
to  the  primitive  manner  iu  which  they  are  dried 


Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Guanas,  February  7, 1884 


FBUir-^ULTlTBE  IV  LOWEB  CA 

BEPOBT  BT  COmrL    TIOSOA.  OF  I 

Xttentive  to  the  contents  of  circular  from  th 
dated  December  i,  1883, 1  have  the  honor  to  iu' 
to  the  interrogatories  contained  therein  and  rel 
specified  in  the  said  circular  and  fruits  special! 
ritory. 

With  the  object  of  being  able  to  more  fully  gi 
statement,  and  as  far  as  practicable  in  this  coat 
Department  that  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Heniy 
subject,  who  owns  the  Dolores  form,  located  in 
Paz,  and  at  about  70  miles  north  from  this  cit 
the  information  contained  in  this  report.  Mr. ' 
time  on  his  farm  exclusively  to  fruit-caltaie. 


United  States  Consulate, 

La  Paz,  Mexioo,  April  29, 1884. 


Potition  of  rinenard. — Anywhere  where  the  Tinea  can 
Bide  vines  prosper  near  the  seo-ahore,  as  sea  fogs  and  mil 
cifio  side  it  is  different. 

General  pmniug  custom  is  about  two  eyes. 

The  best  soil  is  considered  sandy  loam  with  gravel  and 

Vineyards  are  rarely  cultivated  for  othor  purposes. 

At  about  four  or  five  years  vioes  ore  in  fall  bearing  ai 
twonty  years. 
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No  irrigatioD,  no  vines.     Irrication  is  carried  on  by  common  surface  ditches. 

Value,  9  to  12  cents  per  pound.  Yield  snfficieut  for  home  consumption  and  a  little 
for  export.    Cost  of  crop  per  acre  cannot  be  given. 

So  far  only  the  Mission  grape  is  to  some  extent  cultivated  here,  about  the  poorest 
^rape  for  raisins,  but  lately  Malaga,  Muscatel,  Sultana,  and  other  varieties  proper 
for  the  purpose  have  been  introduc^. 

Besides  raisins  are  only  made  in  places  distant  from  ports,  as  the  roads  are  rather 
in  a  primitive  state. 

ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

Of  each  only  one  kind  is  known.  Oranges  come  in  bearing  at  about  six  years  and 
^ive  good  crops  from  8  to  10  years.  Lemons  bear  in  three  to  rour  years,  and  are  in  full 
bearing  in  firom  6  to  8  years,  and  remain  fruitful  for  more  than  fifty  years,  principally 
if  planted  in  red  heavy  loam  with  small  stones  or  gravel.  Only  seedlings  are  cnlti- 
TBted. 

The  only  injurious  inbect  is  a  kind  of  bug  about  an  inch  long,  but  this  appearsonly 
when  it  rains.  The  fruit  stung  by  them  turns  yellow  and  drops.  As  these  bugs  gen- 
erally make  their  appearance  about  the  time  when  the  fruit  is  fit  for  market,  the 
simple  remedy  is  to  collect  the  crop.  The  Spanish  name  for  the  bu^  is  "  chinche." 
A  kind  of  woodpecker  does  also  a  good  deal  of  damage  when  the  fruit  npens.  A  good 
shot-gun  is  used  for  them. 

The  trees  are  planted  about  20  feet  apart  each  way. 

Very  near  the  sea-shore  the  heavy  north  winds  make  the  flowers' drop  ;  therefore 
they  are  only  cultivated  inland  on  level  ground. 

The  system  of  irrigation  is  the  same  as  with  grapes,  and  no  cultivation  between  the 
trees. 

FiVW. — Home  consumption  and  a  good  export  to  San  Francisco,  as  they  ripen  here 
in  season  for  the  feast  of  Christmas  and  New  Year.  Price  here  about  $8  to  |10  per 
thousand.     Cost  of  culture  not  known,  but  insignificant: 

OLIVES. 

Only  one  variety  known  here.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings  only,  planted  at 
the  place  wanted.     At  about  8  years  the  trees  give  a  moderate  crop. 

It  is  diflticnlt  to  say  how  long  they  remain  fruitful.  The  principal  bearing  trees  in 
Loreto  and  Mulegd  were  planted  by  the  priests,  and  many  of  them  are  said  to  be  100 
to  150  years  old  at  least.  A  mature  tree  gives  about  from  100  to  150  gallons  olives, 
some  even  more. 

No  olive  oil  is  now  made  here ;  but  the  olives  are  said  to  yield  an  excellent  quality 
of  oil. 

From  20  to  30  feet  apart  the  trees  are  generally  planted. 

For  pickling,  the  olives  are  picked  green,  about  the  time  that  they  will  begin  to 
change  color — end  of  August  and  September.  It  is  said  that  for  oil  they  were  picked 
ripe  m  October.  For  table  use  they  are  steeped  for  10  to  12  days  in  fresh  water, 
changed  every  day,  and  afterwards  put  in  weak  brine. 

No  hillside  cultivation  practicable  here. 

Soil:  sandy  loam,  with  subsoil  gravel,  is  considered  the  best.  Irrigation  same  as 
that  employed  for  grapes,  &o. 

The  nearer  the  coast  the  better  the  yield  and  the  trees.  In  San  Ignacio,  Purifica- 
cion,  Comondti  (in  the  interior  mountains),  it  is  said,  exist  large  trees,  but  they  do 
not  bear  fruit.  On  my  ranch,  only  about  2i  miles  from  the  sea-shore,  and  not  over 
100  to  150  feet  above  sea-level,  were  about  20  fine  trees,  perhaps  100  years  old  or  more, 
and  the  whole  lot  did  not  yield  one  bucketful  for  more  than  five  consecutive  years. 
The  same  with  new  trees  from  cuttings  of  the  old  trees,  planted  at  the  same  place. 
Only  one  young  tree  exists  there  now,  and  is  at  present  full  of  flowers.  The  old  trees 
were  finally  cut  down.  Since  1879  I  began  planting  cuttings  from  mentioned  trees, 
from  150  to,  say,  500  yards  from  the  beach,  and  had  a  little  fruit  last  year,  and  now 
have  abont  40  trees,  all  in  flower,  more  or  less,  and  some  are  loaded. 

At  Muleg6  and  Loreto  the  price  for  pickled  olives  ready  for  the  table  is  20  cents  per 
gallon,  and  are  exported  to  La  Paz,  Mazatlan,  and  Guayroas. 

Yield  and  cost  of  cultivation  unknown.  It  is  said  in  Muleg<$  there  is  no  cultivation 
at  all,  and  no  irrigation  except  when  in  flower.    All  they  do  is  gather  the  fruit. 

Annual  rainfall  is,  in  the  average,  very  small  in  this  district.  Last  fall  it  was 
abundant  in  the  mountains,  not  five  miles  from  my  place ;  meanwhile,  here  on  the 
coast,  we  had  not  any,  and  I  doubt  if  it  amounted  to  1  inch  at  my  place. 

DATES. 

Abont  this  fruit  I  refer  to  "  Culture  of  the  Date,  by  W.  G.  Kee,  gardener  in  charge 
of  agricultural  grounds,  University  of  California.    WaaVvVii^VAiTix  Q^ws<6Tli\s^Ko^»'WvQ^«- 
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in^  Office,  1883.''  All  I  can  add  to  it  is  that  the  dates  grown  in  this  coantiy  are  of 
fair  quality  and  have  great  facility  in  caring  them,  if  they  are  wanted  for  commerce, 
not  always  found  with  other  varieties. 

Suckers, — I  should  like  to  get  some  more  information  about  planting  them.  In  thQ 
fall  of  1882  I  planted  about  fifty  and  last  fall  more  than  one  hundred,  without  any  re- 
sult so  far.  They  arc  green  about  two  to  three  months,  when  they  begin  to  dry,  and 
pulling  them  up  the  part  under  ground  is  completely  rotten  and  as  if  drawn  irom  a 
swamp.  The  ground  1  planted  them  in  is  alluvial  sandy  loam,  substrata  gravel, 
water  14  feet  from  surface.  Soil  contains  a  little  salt.  Neither  can  I  sncceed  with 
plants  of  any  growth,  except  young  ones  about  one  to  tiio  inches  over  ground,  and 
these,  with  proper  care,  planted  in  pure  sand,  nearly  all  thrive,  provided  plenty  water 
is  given  to  them.    I  take  fine  sand  from  the  beach. 

Seeds.— It  is  astonishing  the  Quantity  of  staminates  produced  by  planting  it ;  more 
than  two-thirds,  and  perhaps  tnree-quarters.  Therefore  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  know  exactly  how  to  plant  suckers;  what  time;  what  size;  how  deep  ;  trimmed 
or  untrimmed ;  covered  or  exposed  to  sun  and  wind ;  what  soil ;  previonsly  soaked  in 
water  or  not,  &c. 

FIGS. 

The  only  kind  of  tree  cultivated  here  yields  the  black  fig  of  commerce. 

The  trees  are  planted  about  25  to  30  feet  apart  each  way.  Besides  destroying  suckers 
and  cleaning  the  branches,  no  other  cultivation  is  known.  They  want  plenty  of 
water.  . 

A  kind  of  insect,  fastening  on  the  bark  and  roots,  some  years  ago  destroyed  muj 
trees.  On  young  trees  I  rubbed  them  ofif  with  a  rag  moistened  in  coal-oil,  with  good 
effect. 

The  fruits  that  have  fallen  the  previous  day  and  night  are  gathered  in  the  momiDg, 
picked  over,  and  put  on  a  kind  oi  mats  made  of  reed  and  sun-dried.  It  takes  atwnt 
lour  to  fi  ve  days  to  make  them  merchantable,  provided  the  weather  is  cloudless.  Tbej 
generally  are  then  put  in  close  boxes,  perhaps  to  sweat  a  little.  Before  packing  thej 
are  spread  in  the  sun  just  long  enough  to  get  warm,  when  they  are  pressed  in  seroons 
of  raw-hide.    Packed  in  wooden  boxes,  &c.,  they  get  worm-eaten. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Of  the  foregoing  trees  and  vines,  only  one  variety  of  each  is  cultivated  here,  sop 
posed  to  be  introduced  by  the  first  priestn  who  came  to  this  country. 

HENRY  VON  BORSTEL 
'^Farm  op  Dolores,  April  25,  1884. 


CENTRAIi    AMERICA. 
FRUIT  TRADE  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS  WITH  THE  UHITED  STATES. 

[Republished  from  Consular  Reports  No.  36.] 
REPORT  OF  CONSUL  MORLAN,  OF  BELIZE. 

STEAM  COMMUNICATION. 

I  have  to  report  a  change  in  the  mail  service  between  this  port  and 
New  Orleans,  commencing  September  9. 

The  colony  now  has  a  mail  steamer  from  New  Orleans  every  ninth 
and  twelfth  day  instead  of  every  two  weeks  as  formerly.  These  steam- 
ers are  subsidized  by  the  colonial  government,  for  carrying  the  British 
mails,  to  the  amount  of  $25,000  per  ann^m.  At  present  the  line  consists 
of  two  steamers — the  City  of  Dallas,  of  955  tons,  and  the  Wanderer,  of 
521  tons.  Both  vessels  carry  the  American  flag,  and  are  owned  and 
operated  by  Messrs.  Macheca  Bros.,  commission  merchants  and^dealers 
in  foreign  fruits  and  nuts,  at  New  Orleans. 
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In  aildition  to  Belize,  the  steamers  touch  at  Liviiigston  (Guatemala), 
and  Puerto  Gortez  and  Utilla,  in  Honduras,  making  Belize  their  port 
of  arrival  and  departure  from  and  to  the  United  States. 

The  Philadelphia  line  of  steamers  (Messrs.  Warren  &  Merritt)  have 
discontinued  their  trips  to  this  port  for  the  present,  as  there  is  not  euough 
frnit  grown  to  make  it  an  object  for  them  to  call,  and  the  trade  between 
this  port  and  Philadelphia  did  not  offer  much  in  the  way  of  freight.  It 
is  expected,  however,  that  when  the  fruit  trade  is  properly  developed 
they  will  resume  their  trips. 

The  New  York  line  (Messrs.  W.  Jex  &  Co.)  have  been  very  unfortu- 
nate in  their  trade  with  this  colony  and  Central  America:  first,  by  the 
loss  of  the  steamship  Pallas,  wrecked  on  her  first  trip  to  Corn  Island, 
and  now  by  the  wreck  of  the  Mallard,  on  her  fourth  trip  at  Chinchona 
Sanks,  about  fifty  miles  from  this  port.  It  is  thought  that  another 
steamer  will  be  immediately  placed  on  the  line,  as  the.  traffic  between 
ZN'ew  York  and  this  port  will  warrant  it.  The  Mallard  was  the  pioneer 
in  shipping  fruit  from  this  part  of  the  world  to  New  York,  and  her  loss 
'will  prove  a  damper  for  a  time  on  the  business  of  growing  fruit  in  this 
colony,  as  it  removes  the  competition  that  existed  between  the  rival 
lines. 

Tn  addition  to  the  steamships  above  mentioned,  additional  facilities 

for  getting  fruit  to  market  will  be  furnished  by  means  of  steam  com- 

manication  up  and  down  the  coast  and  principal  rivers  of  the  colony  to 

connect  with  the  regular  mail  steamer  from  the  United  States.    The 

colonial  government  invites  tenders  for  placing  a  light-draught  steamer 

of  about  150  tons  burden  on  the  route  above  mentioned,  the  steamer  to 

make  at  least  two  trips  i)er  month  for  mail  and  passenger  traffic,  and 

promises  a  subsidy  of  $5,000  per  annum.    This  will  be  of  great  benefit 

to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  the  colony,  as  the  water  is  too 

shallow  to  admit  of  being  visited  by  large  ships,  and  they  have  thus 

heen  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  shipping  their  produce  direct.    They 

-will  now  be  enabled  to  engage  in  fruit-growing,  as  well  as  have  th,e 

means  of  getting  their  produce  (sugar,  rice,  logwood,  &c.). quickly  and 

safely  to  market.  * 

For  the  frequent  and  regular  communication  by  steamship  with  the 
United  States,  and  the  consequent  encouragement  of  fruit  growing,  the 
colony  is  indebted  to  his  excellency  Lieutenant-Governor  F.  P.  Barlee, 
who  did  all  in  his  power  for  the  advancement  of  the  colony,  and  who 
recognized  the  fact  that  its  best  interests  were  to  be  promoted  by  es- 
tablishing closer  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States. 

FRUIT  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

At  the  present  time  most  of  the  fruit  shipped  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Macheca  Brothers  is  grown  in  the  neighboring  Republics  of  Hon- 
duras and  Guatemala,  as  fniit-growing  in  this  colony  is  in  its  infancy 
and  the  shipments  at  the  present  time  are  small.  They  are,  however,, 
increasing  rapidly  in  size  and  value,  as  several  companies,  as  well  as 
2)rivate  individuals,  have  lately  engaged  in  growing  fruit  for  export,  and 
are  making  a  great  success  of  it.  In  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  ships 
will  be  able  to  ge^entire  loads  of  fruit  in  this  colony,  and  thus  avoid  tho 
expense  and  time  lost  in  going  to  the  Spanish  Main  to  get  sufficient 
fruit  to  make  up  a  cargo.  This  trade  is  very  much  needed  in  this  col- 
ony, as  the  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States  is  against  it,  and  a 
large  and  continuous  exportation  of  tropical  fruits  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
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beneficial  effect  in  reducing  the  value  of  exchange  and  favoring  the  in- 
troduction of  more  American  goods. 

The  United  States  supplies  all  this  part  of  the  world  with  provisions, 
4ind,  could  the  fruit  trade  be  properly  built  up  and  established,  would 
undoubtedly  supply  all  the  most  importan't  manufactured  articles. 

FRUIT-aROWlNG  IN  HONDURAS. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fruits  shipped  to  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  bananas  and  plantains.  The  banana  is  a  very  perishable 
fruit,  and  to  reach  the  market  in  a  proper  condition  must  be  polled 
when  quite  green  ("  three-fourths  fulP  is  the  term  used  here),  as  if  it  is 
allowed  to  ripen  on  the  stalk,  or  sucker,  as  it  is  called  here,  they  woald 
all  spoil  before  the  ship  could  make  the  passage.  It  is  this  fact  that  has 
prevented  the  growing  of  fntit  in  the  colony  for  export.  The  speedy  and 
regular  trips  of  the  steamer  will  change  allthis.  The  plantain  is  a  fruit 
resembling  the  banana  in  appearance,  but  much  hardier  and  only  suita- 
ble for  cooking.  It  is  shipped  in  considerable  quantities,  but  the  demand 
for  them  is  limited  to  the  Southern  States,  as  comparatively  few  people 
in  the  North  know  the  use  of  them.  Here,  as  in  all  Central  America, 
they  might  almost  be  called  the  bread  of  the  country,  as  they  are  in  con- 
stant use,  and  form  a  large  item  in  food  of  the  people.  They  are  cooked 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  broiled,  baked,  fried,  and  stewed,  and  are  very  nu- 
tritious. The  prisoners  in  the  jail  are  fed  almost  entirely  on  them,iR'itii 
the  addition  of  a  little  salt  fish,  and  occasionally  meat  soup  and  pilot 
bread,  and,  although  they  perform  hard  labor,  actually  gain  flesh  dur- 
ing their  conflnement.  Planting  of  bananas  and  plantains  is  done  in  a 
very  primitive  manner,  and  consists  in  cutting  off  the  bush  and  trees 
during  the  dry  season  and  burning  the  brush ;  then,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season,  the  suckers  are  planted  by  making  a  hole  in  the  ground 
with  a  hoe  or  machete.  After  that  nothing  is  required  except  to  keep 
down  the  weeds  and  brush  until  the  fruit  is  ready  for  the  market. 
Each  stalk  produces  but  one  bunch  of  fruit,  and  requires  about  nine 
months  from  time  of  planting  to  produce  fruit  suitable  for  market.  The 
stalks  are  cut  down  to  get  the  fruit,  and  fresh  suckers  shoot  up  to  sup- 
I)ly  other  bunches.  After  a  certain  number  of  years  (depending  on  the 
<lepth  and  quality  of  the  soil)  the  ground  be<K)mes  exhausted  and  will 
not  produce  large  bunches,  and  other  clearings  are  made  and  new  plan- 
tations, or  walks,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  are  established. 

Planters  who  properly  understand  the  rotation  of  crops  place  cocoa- 
nut  and  other  long-lived  trees  between  the  rows  of  banana  and  plan- 
tain suckers,  and  thus,  by  the  time  the  bananas  and  plantains  have 
given  out,  the  hardier  plants  have  commenced  to  bear  and  bring  a  more 
•certain  and  lasting  revenue. 

The  growing  of  pineapples,  cacao,  and  yams  (a  vegetable  resembling 
the  potato)  is  conducted  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  bananas  and 
plantains. 

A  great  aid  to  the  growing  and  shipping  of  perishable  fruits  to  the 
United  States  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  telegraph  along 
the  coast,  as  the  fruit-growers  could  then  be  informed  not  only  of  the 
-exact  time  that  the  steamer  would  call  for  the  fruit*,  but  also  of  the 
amount  of  fruit  needed,  and  avoid  the  loss  occasioned  spmetimes  by  cat- 
ting it  in  too  great  quantities. 

The  worst  drawback  the  fruit-growers  have  to  contend  with  at  the 
present  time  is  the  lack  of  suitable  labor,  most  or  the  laborers  of  the 
colony  being  employed  in  the  mahogany  and  logwood  works  or  sugar 
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states.  However,  should  prices  of  fruits  advance  as  competition  in- 
x*c«i8e8,  the  demand  might  be  met  by  importing  coolie  labor  from  Ja- 
maica, as  is  done  for  some  of  the  sugar  estates. 

Previous  to  the  subsidizing  of  the  line  of  steamers  there  was  no  market 
:>r  fruit  in  this  colony,  and  no  persons  were  engaged  in  it  except  Oaribs,. 
i^ho  grew  what  fruit  was  needed  for  the  local  market. 

Id  addition  to  the  before-mentioned  fruits  there  are  shipped  in  their 
easons  considerable  quantities  of  pineapples,  oranges,  limes,  and  a  few 
lli^ator  pears ;  the  last  named  have  to  be  shipped  on  ice,  and  command 
igrh  prices  in  the  New  Orleans  market. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  varieties  of  fruits  grown  here  that  are^ 
x>  perishable  to  ship,  and  a  taste  for  them  would  have  to  be  created 
efore  it  would  pay  to  ship  them  on  ice,  as  would  have  to  be  done  to  in- 
ire  their  safe  arrival.  The  prices  paid  for  the  fruits  by  the  buyers  are 
luch  lower  than  they  should  be  to  properly  encourage  the  planters*. 
Lid  are  as  follows :  Bananas,  37^  to  75  cents  per  bunch ;  plantains^and 
Ineapples,  50  to  75  cents  per  hundred ;  mangoes,  $3  per  barrel.  Brisk 
>in petition  might  have  the  effect  that  it  has  had  on  the  price  of  cocoa- 
ats,  the  price  for  them  formerly  being  $10  to  $13  per  thousand,  while 
ley  now  bring  from  $20  to  $30.  Even  at  the  prices  named,  fruit-grow- 
ls seems  to  be  profitable,  as  lands  are  very  cheap.  Government  lands^ 
3ll  at  $1  per  acre,  and  large  lots  by  private  parties  are  even  less  in 
rice. 

I  have  no  means  of  giving  the  exact  amount  of  capital  engaged  in 
•uit-growing,  nor  the  amount  exported  to  the  United  States,  but  I  will 
udeavor  to  learn  and  report  at  some  future  date,  when  I  anticipate  a 
irge  increase  over  the  present  and  a  trade  that  will  give  employment 
J  a  large  number  of  ships  and  considerably  increase  the  export  trade 
f  the  United  States  to  this  colon3^ 

ALBEET  E.  MORLAIf, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Belize^  October^  1, 1882. 


SOUTH    AMERICA. 
PANAMA. 


Vice-consul  Turpin  reports  as  follows: 

Fmit  is  not  caltiyated  in  this  locality,  except  bananas.  All  of  the  tropical  fTuit» 
ppow  here,  but  they  are  simply  planted  and  left  to  grow  as  natnre  would  have  them; 
here  is  no  attempt  made  to  cultivate  them  whatsoever. 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  ECUADOR. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BEAOH,  OF  OUATAQUJL. 

Notwithstanding  its  very  restricted  domain,  it  is  probable  that  no- 
50untry  in  the  world  possesses  so  great  a  variation  of  climate  aa 
Bcuador,  which  ranges  from  the  temperature  of  perpetual  snow  to  that 
>f  i>erpetual  summer,  neither  essentially  changing  with  the  altett\atv<^w& 
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of  the  seasons.  The  ice  and  snow  at  all  times  cover  the  summits  of 
Ohimborazo  and  other  monntains  of  great  altitude,  while  in  the  lower 
sections  the  mercury  ranges  between  65^  and  85o. 

The  soil  is  less  varied  than  the  climate  in  characteristics,  thoagh 
possessing  several  elements.    The  lowlands  are  either  loam  unmix^, 
sandy  loam,  or  clay  loam.    The  surface  of  the  uplands,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  is  of  volcanic  origin — lava,  scoria,  porphyry,  &c.    As  in 
some  other  part  of  South  America — notably  Venezuela — the  exposed 
rocks  are  undergoing  a  constant  decomposition,  producing  a  soil  every- 
where in  some  degree  fertile.    In  Ecuador  even  the  lava  has  been  so 
disintegrated  as  to  form  a  soil.    Those  giving  attention  to  botany  un- 
derstand that  each  of  the  vegetable  species  needs  specific  elements  to 
l)romote  germination  and  conduce  to  development.    Some  require  ele- 
ments other  than  a  favorable  soil  or  temperature.    A  portion  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  matures  only  after  passing  through  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  which  would  not  survive  under  a  continuous  sum- 
mer teniperature.    The  cocoanut  tree,  a«  an  illustration  of  the  special 
requirements  of  many  species  of  plants,  may  have  a  soil  and  temperature 
that  are  favorable,  yet  it  must  "  breathe''  the  salt  atmosphere  in  order 
to  exist  and  thrive. 

Ecuador,  though  having  the  wide  range  of  temperature  before  men- 
tioned, does  not  have  radical  changes,  and  therefore  does  not  sustain 
all  of  the  vegetation  that  would  appear  to  have  a  place  somewhere  in 
the  wide  range  of  temperature  noted.  Yet  there  are  few  countries,  if 
any,  that  can  sustain  a  more  diversified  vegetation  than  Ecuador.  In 
fruits  it  produces  all  that  belong  to  the  tropics,  usually  in  great  profus- 
ion and  perfection ;  and  many  varieties  not  considered  tropical,  as  ap- 
ples, pears,  peaehes,  and  strawberries.  In  no  respect  have  the  pro- 
ductive resources  of  the  country  been  fully  developed,  and  the  prac- 
tices afford  a  poor  instruction  for  others  to  follow.  A  description  of  the 
crudities  of  the  practice,  and  possibilities  of  the  country,  may  prove  of 
interest  in  portraying  inutilized  opportunities,  and  how  not  to  do  it. 

GRAPES  AND  RAISINS. 

Until  very  recently  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  grow  grapes  in  Ec- 
uador, except  here  and  there  vines  about  dwelling-houses.  These  have 
been  grown  on  frames  or  poles,  and  with  little  or  no  attention  to  prun- 
ing or  cultivation.  Nearly  all  classes  of  grapes  can  be  grown  to  per- 
fection. Of  late  some  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  in  the 
interior;  and  on  mountain  sides,  between  ranges  of  the  Andes, at  au 
altitude  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  (the  soil  decomposed  lava),  small 
vineyards  have  been  started  with  very  favorable  results,  indiflferent  cul- 
tivation considered.  The  vines  are  set  by  digging  a  hole  with  a  hoe, 
and  are  cultivated  only  by  the  use  of  a  machete — a  long,  broad-bladed 
knife — with  which  all  other  vegetation  is  cut  down.  The  land  costs  lit- 
tle or  nothing,  and  the  laborer  is  paid  twenty  cents  a  day  and  kept 
The  vines  are  grown  to  stakes.  As  considerable  wine  is  consumed  in 
the  country,  the  National  Congress,  now  in  session,  to  promote  grapecult- 
ure,  ha«  passed  a  law  that  all  persons  engaged  in  their  cultivation  shall 
be  exempt  from  military  service — a  great  inducement  to  engage  in  the 
pursuit,  as  the  numerous  revolutions  have  made  frequent  calls  for  sol- 
diers, retarding  all  industries.  The  value  of  the  grape  crop  per  acre 
<5an  be  approximated  by  the  value  of  wine,  the  most  common  bringing 
$1.25  per  gallon.  The  yield  of  grapes  would  doubtless  be  as  large  as 
elsewhere  under  similar  cultivation.    It  is  not  known  that  grapes  may 
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ot  be  grown  in  any  section  of  the  country.  The  general  conditions 
ppear  to  be  favorable  for  the  growth  of  raisin-grapes,  but  I  cannot 
Bcertain  that  the  exi)eriment  of  growing  them  has  ever  been  tested 
ere. 

ORANGES. 

1.  There  are  three  varieties  of  oranges  grown  in  Ecuador,  viz,  thick 
kiu  and  thin  skin,  sweet,  and  sour.  Tiie  thin-skin  variety  is  in  most 
eniand  for  domestic  use.  None  are  exported  further  than  Peru  and 
hili.  The  trees  come  into  bearing  at  from  three  to  four  years  of  age, 
nd  continue  to  bear  until  about  twenty  years  old. 

2.  The  trees  are  all  seedlings ;  that  is,  they  come  up  and  grow  nat- 
rally. 

3.  The  fruit  while  ripening  is  occasionally  afflicted  with  insects,  evi- 
lently  after  the  sweet  juice. 

4.  As  a  rule  the  trees  are  not  planted,  but  grow  where  they  by  chance 
cine  up.  If  set  out  in  orchards  the  trees  should  be  placed  at  least  40 
eet  apart,  as  the* fruit  requires  much  air  and  sunlight  to  mature  well. 

5, 6.  The  fruit  does  not  ])roduce  well  immediately  on  the  sea  coast, 
mt  five  miles  or  more  in  tlie  interior  it  does  well  on  any  kind  of  soil, 
bough  best  on  a  deep,  rich  loam. 

7.  The  fruit  is  not  irrigated,  and  the  land  is  not  cultivated,  not  even 
>y  cutting  down  the  brush  and  weeds  with  a  machete. 

8.  No  expense  for  cultivation.  Trees  well  matured  average  a  yield 
»f  4,000  oranges  per  year,  which  are  sold  on  the  tree  at  $10,  but  which 
>riDg  in  the  Guayaquil  market  from  $3  to  $4  per  thousand.  The  home 
narket  is  usually  well  supplied,  and  more  luscious  fruit  is  not  elsewhere 
>roduced. 

LEMONS. 

1.  The  lemon  family  in  Ecuador  is  of  three  sorts — large  sour,  limes, 
md  sweet.  The  trees  come  into  bearing  at  from  two  to  three  years  of 
ige,  and  continue  to  bear  up  to  about  twenty  years  of  age. 

2.  The  trees  are  all  seedlings,  and  come  up  by  chance. 

3.  Neither  trees  nor  fruit  are  troubled  with  insects. 

4.  There  are  no  orchards ;  but  if  there  were,  the  trees  to  produce 
;eell,  and  good  fruit,  should  be  from  40  to  50  feet  apart,  for  the  same 
*eason  as  given  regarding  oranges.  The  trees  that  come  up  promiscu- 
>u8ly  are  often  transplanted  into  hedges  and  set  near  together,  more  for 
:be  purpose  of  making  a  fence  than  realizing  from  the  fruit,  which  is  of 
narket  value. 

5.  6.  The  trees  are  not  detrimentally  affected  by  sea-breezes,  and 
bhey  appear  to  thrive  anywhere. 

7.  The  trees  are  not  cultivated  or  irrigated. 

8.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  yield  would  be  under  good  treat- 
ment, but  it  certainly  would  be  very  large.  The  price  of  the  fruit  is 
too  low  to  make  the  business  of  lemon  growing  profitable  in  Ecuador. 

OLIVES. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  in  portions  of  Ecua- 
dor olives  might  be  grown  in  perfection,  for  similar  conditions  of  cli- 
mate and  soil  exist  to  that  of  France  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  where  the  best  olives  in  the  world  are  produced.  So  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  growing  olives  in  Ecuador  has  never  been  tried. 
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FIGS. 

1.  The  ouly  kind  of  fig  grown  in  Ecuador  is  the  purple. 

2.  Though  the  fruit  does  well  it  is  grown  only  in  a  small  way.  The 
trees  should  be  subjected  to  treatment  similar  to  that  of  the  orange 
and  lemon,  in  which  respect  the  requirement  is  lived  up  to  in  Ecuador — 
all  being  neglected.  A  tree  in  full  bearing  will  yield  about  100  pounds 
of  fruit. 

3.  None  of  the  fruit  is  dried  in  Ecuador.  All  that  is  grown  is  con- 
sumed fresh  or  made  into  sweetmeats. 

HOEATIO  N.  BEACH, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Oaayaquil^  February  26,  1884. 


FRUIT  CULTUEE  IN  VENEZUELA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BIRD,  OF  LA  QJ7ATRA. 

Adverting  to  a  circular  letter  of  date  December  4, 1883,  received  from 
the  Department  of  State,  in  which  various  inquiries  are  pro|)oonded 
in  reference  to  raisins,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and  figs,  the  following 
reply,  based  upon  general  knowledge  and  trustworthy  informatioD,  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

The  culture  and  care  of  fruits,  as  well  as  of  almost  every  other  pro- 
duct of  the  soil,  as  practiced  in  the  United  States,  is  almost  unknonfrn 
in  this  region,  where,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  many  varieties  of 
good  fruits  grow  spontaneous  from  the  soil,  ripening  at  all  seasons  and 
in  abundant  supply.  To  this  cause,  as  well  as  to  the  idle  and  shiftless 
habits  of  the  people,  who  are,  in  this  respect,  far  inferior  to  the  colored 
peoi)le  of  the  Southern  States,  may  be  attributed  the  utter  indifference 
of  the  j)eople  to  the  culture  of  the  fruits  of  commerce. 

In  reference  to  oranges  and  lemons  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  prop- 
agated from  grafts  upon  seedling  stocks,  planted  15  feet  apart,  suffer 
little  or  no  injury  from  insect  pests  or  funguos  growth,  get  very  slight 
cultivation  for  the  first  five  years,  at  which  time  they  begin  to  bear 
moderately  well,  and  are  then  almost  entirely  neglected.  These  fruits, 
when  planted  near  the  sea,  do  not  yield  well,  especially  the  orange,  but 
when  planted  inland  yield  abundant  croi)8  of  very  good  quality.  The 
oranges  from  the  vicinity  of  Valencia,  40  miles  in  the  interior,  are  con- 
sidered the  best,  and  are  doubtless  of  as  fine  flavor  as  those  grown  any- 
where. No  system  of  irrigation  is  practiced,  and,  from  the  character 
of  cultivatiou,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  yield,  proceeds,  and  cost  of 
cultivation  per  acre  per  annum. 

Kaisins,  olives,  and  figs  are  not  grown  to  any  extent  in  this  consular 
district.  Here  and  there  may  be  found  a  few  trees  of  the  latter  fruit, 
grown  more  for  ornament  than  profit,  although  the  trees  bear  three  or 
four  crops  of  fruit  per  year. 

With  the  exception  of  small  shipments  of  bananas,  oranges,  and 
pineapples  to  the  adjacent  West  India  islands,  and  of  eocoanuts  to  the 
United  States,  there  are  no  fruit  exports  from  Venezuela.  And  3*et,  in 
view  of  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  this  particular  branch 
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»f"  industry,  it  is  probable  that  an  intelligent  and  well-directed  system 
>£*  fruit  culture  would  in  no  other  country  prove  more  remunerative. 

N  W.  S.  BIRD, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

La  Guayra,  February  26, 1884. 


FRUIT  nr  MARACAIBO. 

Consul  Plumacher  says  that  no  raisins,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  or  figs 
ire  grown  in  his  consular  district.  Oranges  and  lemons  grow  without 
iuy  care  being  taken  of  them. 


FRUIT  IK  BRITISH  OUIAKA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FJQTELME8Y. 


All  the  cultivation  in  this  colony  is  the  sugar-cane;  alluvial  soil  for 
iO  miles  inland  from  the  sea  is  planted  with  sugar-cane.  No  orchards; 
;]ie  grape,  orange,  and  fig  grow  to  a  small  extent  in  the  gardens  of 
>rivate  residences;  olives  do  not  grow.  Beyond  the  alluvisH  belt  this 
soantry  is  not  under  cultivation. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  PERU. 

REPORT  BY  VICE  CONSUL  LAPOINT,  OF  LAMBAYEQUE, 

Fmit  culture  is  carried  on  here  in  a  very  primitive  way,  and  I  may 
iay  that  all  kinds  are  growing  almost  wild.  What  little  there  is  pro- 
laced  is  consumed  here,  and  nothing  is  exported.  Grapes  veiy  scarce, 
ind  no  wine  is  made,  whatever  wine  is  consumed  here  is  imported 
rom  other  parts  of  the  country  and  from  Europe.  Land-owners  plant 
klmost  all  their  grounds  in  rice  and  sugar-cane,  and  take  no  interest  in 
mltivating  anything  else. 


WEST    INDIES. 
ORAHOE  CULTURE  IN  JAMAICA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  EOSKINSON,  OF  KINQ8T0N. 

In  refererce  to  the  fruit  circular,  I  forwarded  by  last  mail  a  press  copy 
if  Dr.  Neesh^s  lecture*  on  orange  cultivation.  The  lecture  has  since 
been  published  in  one  of  the  city  newspapers,  and  combines  a  scientific 
treatment  of  the  subject  with  a  long  practical  experience  of  the  writer. 
Oranges  have  never  been  regularly  planted  out  in  this  island  as  they 

*  This  lecture  is  published  in  full  in  the  appendix  hftx^t^. 
Ml  A U 
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are  in  Florida,  all  the  orange  trees  having  been  self-sown,  mainly  by 
the  seeds  being  carried  by  birds  into  the  brash,  and  when  the  plant 
has  grown  up  the  thickets  have  hfeen  cleared  away,  leaving  the  yoong 
orange  trees  standing  in  irregular  groups.  No  pains  is  ever  taken  to 
improve  the  variety,  and  no  particular  attention  of  any  kind  is  given  to 
the  trees,  the  cleared  land  being  the  main  consideration  for  catUe  graz- 
ing.   The  doctor  says  of  the  introduction  of  the  orange : 

When  the  Englisli  landed  in  this  island  they  found  here  the  sweet  and  bitter  orann 
and  the  lime.  The  citron  and  shaddock  are  of  more  recent  intfodnction ;  and  at  the 
peseot  time  nearly  ail  the  useful  kinds  of  the  orange  family  are  either  widely  dis- 
seminated or  to  be  found  as  growing  specimens  in  our  botanical  gardens.  The  ^U 
marmeloSf  or  Bael  fruit,  is  yet  scarce ;  the  Japanese  orange,  or  Kumquat,  is  almost 
unknoift'n,  and  some  kinds  of  lemon,  notably  the  bergamot  and  lime,  are  still  wanting. 

After  speaking  at  length  of  the  conspicuous  and  distinctive  character- 
istics of  the  orange  tree  as  evidenced  in  the  leaf,  the  flowers,  the  seedB, 
and  the  rind,  he  says : 

The  sweet  oranges  grown  in  Jamaica  have  been,  up  to  quite  recent  years,  of  no  par- 
ticular or  named  variety.  They  have  been  grown  from  seed ;  and  it  speaks  moch  for 
the  perfect  suitability  of  the  soil  and  climate  in  most  parts  of  the  island  that  sach 
excellent  fruit  should  have  been  produced  under  a  plan  which  embodies  none  of  the 
teachings  of  horticultural  art,  under  a  plan,  in  short,  which  is  one  of  neglect  or  loeky 
chance  left  to  take  the  place  of  intelligent  guidance.  The  earliest  cnltivatois  of 
oranges  in  this  island  were  the  enslav^  negroes,  and  the  oldest  trees  yielding  the 
largest  crops  are  only  to  be  found  on  those  pad»  of  estates  which  were  set  apart  for 
the  cottages  and  gardens  of  the  slaves.  I  Know  of  a  smaU  soffar  estate  on  which, 
forty  years  after  emancipation,  the  fruits  of  the  orange  trees  planted  by  the  old  ne- 
groes round  their  dwellings,  were  sold  to  a  contractor,  without  any  expense  of 
labor,  for  £40.  This  was  almost  at  the  commencement  of  our  fmit  trade,  and  the 
crop  (more  carefully  handled  now  than  then)  Is  worth  more  than  double  the  monev. 
Our  cofnmon  variety,  then,  is  a  mixture  of  seedlings,  some  of  the  fruit  being  reftllf 
excellent,  of  large  size,  of  good  flavor,  and  of  qualities  which  achieve  for  it  a  popa- 
larity  in  the  American  market.  Naturally,  when  the  cultivators  trust  only  to  seed- 
ling Itrees  for  their  crops,  the  best  fruit  will  be  produced  in  the  most  highly  favored 
localities.  The  orange  tree  requires  a  deep,  rich  soil,  a  warm  climate,  with  plenty  of 
sun  to  ripen  and  sweeten  the  fruit,  and  plenty  of  moisture  to  keep  up  its  growth. 
These  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  obtain  in  the  parish  of  Manchester,  which  is 
famous  for  its  oranges,  also  in  the  cooler  parts  of  Clarendon  and  St.  Catherine,  and 
in  St.  Ann's,  from  all  of  which  parts  the  best  oranges  are  exported. 

Of  the  methods  for  propagating  desired  varieties,  he  says : 

We  owe  the  large  number  of  varieties  to  the  tendency  which  the  orange  has  to 
''si)ort,"  as  gardeners  term  the  tendency  of  seedlings  to  prove  different  from  the 
parent  plant.  Whilst  this  tendency  is  of  some  advantage  as  affording  the  cbanee  of 
improvement,  it  is  a  disadvantage  in  that  it  prevent-s  the  propagation  of  the  tree  by 
means  of  seed,  for  when  seeds  are  sown  the  resulting  tree  is  much  more  likely  to  ht 
inferior  to  than  it  is  to  equal  or  surpass  its  parent.  Hence  the  necessity  for  special 
means  of  propagation,  as  by  cuttings,  layering,  budding,  and  grafting.  The  orange 
tree  is  not  usually  propagated  by  cuttings,  but  it  can  be  done;  nor  by  layers,  and 
yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  modification  of  the  method  of  layering,  known  as  layering 
by  elevation,  is  practiced  in  the  case  of  the  orange.  Almost  everybody  is  familiar 
with  tlie  process  of  laying  down  the  shoot  of  a  grape  vine.  The  branch  of  the  vineis 
simply  laid  in  a  shallow  trench  ;  it  is  pegged  down  in  its  place,  or  a  stone  is  placed 
upon  it  to  keep  it  down.  The  trench  is  then  filled  up  with  earth,  which  shonld  be 
kept  moist,  when,  in  about  three  months,  a  copious  supply  of  roots  has  been  thrown 
out  by  the  branch  in  the  trench,  and  the  shoot  may  be  cut  off  from  the  parent  vine 
and  be  planted  in  an  independent  position.  Now,  m  the  case  of  a  high-growing  tree 
like  the  orange,  we  cannot  bring  the  branch  down  to  the  ground,  but  we  can  cany 
up  the  soil  to  the  branch.  It  is  done  in  this  way :  A  flower  pot  or  box  is  made  with 
a  slit  in  its  side,  so  as  to  receive  a  growing  branch,  which  is  first  of  all  prepared  by 
wounding  or  wringing  the  bark,  so  as  to  cause  it  the  more  readily  to  throw  out  roota. 
The  flower  pots  or  boxes  are  then  filled  with  soil  and  secured  in  their  places  by  cord« 
or  props.  The  earth  in  the  pots  is  kept  moist  by  frequent  waterinjgs;  and  the  result 
is  that  in  a  short  time  roots  are  thrown  out,  after  which  the  branch  may  be  sawn  off 
below  the  fiower-pot,  and  it  is  ready  to  be  planted  out.  This  plan  is  now  greatly  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  Azores ;  and  I  should  like  to  read  the  following 
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t  extract  from  the  account  of  their  method  by  a  visitor  to  the  orange  groves  of 
island  of  St.  Michael.  He  says :  *'  The  trees  are  increased  in  a  curions  way.  The 
e  of  propagation  was  derived  from  the  Chinese,  and  has  been  mnch  in  use  of  late 
s.  A  branch  of  the  diameter  of  4  or  5  inches  is  chosen,  aronnd  whicl|  a  circular 
don  is  cnt.  Aronnd  this  straw  matting  is  wound  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  and 
1  with  beaten  earth  from  the  middle  or  May  to  the  middle  of^  June.  Roots  soon 
D  to  push,  and  by  the  following  winter  it  is  provided  with  sufficient  to  support  it 
a  detached  from  the  parent  stem.  The  young  plant  thus  obtained  often  bears 
.  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years.'' 

lis  mode  of  propagation  has  simplicity  for  its  recommendation.  By  its  means  the 
seaor  of  any  good  Kind  of  orange  tree  could  soon  establish  a  considerable  number 
le  same  kind,  and  without  the  exercise  of  any  special  skill.  But  it  is  a  slow  pro- 
of multiplication  compared  with  budding  and  grafting,  which  in  fact  are  the 
9S  adopted  by  nurserymen.  For  these  modes  8t<Ksks  are  necessary.  Stocks  may 
iised  from  seeds,  or  full-grown  bitter-orange  trees,  or  sweet-orange  trees  of  inferior 
.8  may  be  cnt  down  to  stumps  and  a  bud  or  graft  inserted.  For  the  theory  on 
;h  budding  and  grafting  depends  I  must  refer  you  to  horticultural  works,  and  also 
he  details.  Let  it  suffice  here  to  state  that  the  process  is  by  no  means  difficult, 
may  be  acquired  by  any  persevering  grower  simply  by  attending  to  the  directions. 

.8  to  the  laying  oat  of  au  orchard,  he  says : 

his  fruit  tree  requires  plenty  of  room;  close  planting,  by  shutting  out  the  sun  and 
proves  a  mistaken  policy.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  countries  where  wild 
ges  form  thick-set  forests  these  trees  bear  very  little  fruit,  but  if  a  wild  orange  tree 
ond  growing  in  an  open  space  it  is  then  seen  to  yield  fruit  in  abundance.    It  has 

been  shown  with  cultivated  trees  that  close  planting  diminishes  the  yield. 
ige  trees  should  not  be  planted  closer  than  20  feet  apart,  at  which  distance  there 
be  108  trees  to  the  acre ;  at  22  feet  apart  there  will  be  90  trees  to  the  acre,  and 
»  feet  apart  there  will  be  60.  These  are  good  medium  distances  which  should  be 
vied  in  laying  out  a  close  plantation,  grove,  or  orchard,  but  a  wider  distance,  say 
*et  apart;  may  be  adopted  with  trees  that  are  known  to  attain  a  large  size.  For 
s^erine  oranges,  which  are  of  compact  habit,  the  medium  distances  will  be  found 

suited.  Remembering  the  long  life  of  the  tree  and  the  permanent  nature  of  the 
tation,  no  amount  of  pains  can  be  deemed  misspent  in  fuuy  preparing  the  ground. 
re  holes  should  be  dug  for  the  young  trees,  and  manure  should  be  added  to  insure 
rifty  growth  whilst  tne  plant  is  youn^.  The  soil  round  about  the  young  trees 
Id  be  kept  loose  by  frequent  digging;  but  experience  in  Jamaica  has  shown  that 
not  always  safe  to  adopt  the  plan  of  mulching.    The  dry  grass,  weeds,  and  trash 

in  mulching  too  often  prove  a  harbor  for  worms  and  enemies  which  injure  the 
ig  trees.  In  dry  seasons,  however,  mulching  is  a  great  advantage,  and  with  the 
ion  already  given  it  may  be  adopted. 

orange  planting  it  is  not  likely  that  any  profitable  return  will  be  obtained  from 
irees  for  eight  or  nine  years,  and  it  therefore  becomes  an  important  consideration 
aow  whether  the  cultivation  of  the  intervening  soil  in  any  other  species  of  crop 
t>e  carried  on  to  advantage.  Some  horticultural  writers  have  condemned  the 
)m  of  catch  crops  for  the  reason  that  they  tend  to  exhaust  the  soil.  This  is  un- 
itedly the  case,  but,  if  manure  be  supplied,  any  kind  of  catch  crop  may  be  grown, 
anure  is  scarce  they  had  better  not  be  resorted  to.  Indian  corn  and  castor-oil 
s  are  objectionable  as  catch  crops,  because  they  take  away  from  the  soil  that 
ih  the  orange  tree  requires ;  but  peas  and  beans  and  most  garden  vegetables  are 
ible.    Coffee  trees  should  never  be  grown  in  proximity  to  orange  trees,  for  in 

case  both  alike  will  suffer.     This  error  in  planting  maj',  however,  be  frequently 

in  various  parts  of  the  island.  It  should  be  known  that  the  orange  tree  is  a 
nous  feeder,  and  will  only  succeed  in  soils  that  are  naturally  rich  or  whose  fer- 
f  is  kept  up  by  regular  manuring. 

he  doctor  next  takes  up  the  mineral  constitaents  of  the  orange  tree, 
adapts  the  teachings  of  vegetable  physiology  and   agricultural 
mistry  to  its  requirements.    He  says : 

)t  me  now  ask  your  attention  to  the  tables  of  analyses  of  the  mineral  constituents 
ae  various  parts  of  the  orange  tree,  which  are  submitted  before  you  in  the  printed 
kbus.  The  analysis  by  Messrs.  Rowney  and  Blow  is  a  most  instructive  one,  as  it 
»  with  all  the  parts  of  the  tree,  viz,  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  fruit,  and  seeds.  The 
entage  portion  of  the  ash  is  also  given,  which  makes  it  available  for  practical 
putations  as  to  the  actual  quantity  taken  away  and  the  weight  of  materials  which 
it  consequently  to  be  returned.  The  analysis  by  Mr.  Richardson  is  of  the  fruit 
,  and  the  percentage  of  ash  is  not 'stated  bv  this  chemist.  But  it  may  be  as- 
dd  that  the  proportion  of  ash  in  the  entire  fruit  is  about  4  per  cent.,  while  for 
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manuring  purposes  it  will  l>e  safor  to  estiiQate  it  at  5  per  cent.    On  this  estimate  in 
ever>'  ton  of  crop  of  2.000  pounds  there  will  be  removed  from  the  soil  100  pounds  of 
mineral  matter,  distributed,  according  to  Mr.  Richardson's  analysis,  amongst  the  sev- 
eral constit^uents  as  follows,  viz :  Potash,  39  pounds ;  soda,  8  pounds ;  lime,  2^  pounds; 
magnesia,  6^  x>ound8;  sulphuric  and  silicic  acids  in  small  proportions;  but  of  phos- 
phoric ucid  no  less  than  14.1  pounds,  and  of  phosphate  of  iron  about  If  pounds.    Es- 
sentially the  same  results  may  be  deduced  from  the  analysis  by  Messrs.  Kowney  and 
Blow,  and  in  passing  I  would  ask  you  to  not-e  particularly  how  that  phosphoric  acid 
in  combination  is  there  shown  to  exist  in  fairly  large  proportions  in  all  parts  of  the 
tree.     If  phosphoric  acid  were  a  plentiful  substance  in  soils  naturally,  there  would  be 
the  less  reason  to  dwell  upon  its  importance  as  a  constituent  of  the  orange  and  otber 
crops,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  plentiful.     In  many  soils  it  is  very  scarce,  and  in 
good  soils  it  exists  only  in  small  propoition.     It  has  been  computed  that  100  poaods 
of  good  soil  are  not  likely  to  contain  more  than  half  a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Very  fortunately  for  the  agricultural  interest  in  Jamaica  this  prime  constituent  of 
fertile  soils  is  not  deficient.    Our  limestone  soils  are  of  marine  origin,  and  they  con- 
tain phosphoric  acid  in  appreciable  quantity.     If  they  did  not  the  island  could  not 
have  gone  on  exporting  coffee  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  without  having  to  im- 
port this  element  to  replenish  the  soils  of  the  coffee  plantations.    Nor  could  we  hope 
to  export  oranges  for  any  lengthened  period  were  it  not  that  the  soil  is  originalV 
rich  in  this  element.     It  is  at  the  same  time  quite  true  that  our  exportations  are  con- 
stantly diminishing  the  fertility  of  our  soils,  and  the  proposition  is  also  true  thst  the 
orange  tree  will  not  give  an  abundant  and  profitable  crop  except  the  soil  be  kepi  in  a 
high  condition  of  fertility.    Wood  ashes,  burnt  limestone,  and  bones,  or  some  other 
form  of  phosphate  of  lime,  are  the  manures  required  by  an  orange  grove,  and  these, 
along  with  farm-yard  compost  and  forest  leaves,  should  be  liberally  supplied. 

To  return  to  the  orange  tree  and  the  question  of  pruning.  The  orange  tree  differs 
from  coffee  trees  and  most  fruit  trees  in  that  very  little  skill  or  labor  in  pmniDgis 
required.  As  already  stated,  the  fruit  is  formed  on  young  shoots  of  the  current  j^i 
growth,  and  consequently  pruning  this  tree  cannot  exert  the  same  influence  as  in 
pruning  coffee,  which  requires  ripened  wood  for  the  bearing  shoot.  Fertility  in  the 
orange  is  promoted  b^  manuring,  and  pruning  ma^  be  simply  restricted  to  catting 
out  dead  wood  and  misdirected  branches,  or  to  giving  a  desirable  shape  to  yoang 
trees.  To  stimulate  a  bearing  tree  to  its  utmost  productiveness,  the  following  plan 
may  be  followed:  Let  a  cord  l>e  passed  loosely  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  with 
the  distance  of  the  uttermost  branches  from  the  stem  for  a  radius,  let  a  oirele  be 
marked  on  the  ground  round  the  entire  circumference  of  the  tree.  A  deep  trench, 
fully  a  foot  wide,  should  be  dug  along  this  line  and  be  filled  np  with  a  miztore  of 
bone-dust  and  well-rotted  manure  ;  finally,  let  the  trench  be  covered  by  the  loosened 
soil.  The  effect  of  this  treatment  will  be  to  stimulate  a  growth  of  young  rootlets, 
which  will  feed  upon  the  enriched  soil  of  the  trench ;  the  result  of  this  will  be  thst 
a  strong  growth  of  young  shoots  will  everywhere  take  place  amongst  the  branches; 
and,  as  a  final  consequence,  the  tree  will  be  full  of  flower  and  fruit.  When  the  sea- 
son's growth  has  taken  place,  it  wiU  be  found  that  the  tree  has  gained  in  sise  to  the 
outer  dimensions  of  the  trench.  . 

Of  the  preparation  for  market  he  says  : 

Within  the  past  few  years  great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  modes  <tf 
collecting  and  packing  the  Iruit.  At  first,  in  the  early  history  of  our  fruit  trade,  the 
oranges  were  rudely  knocked  down  from  the  trees  by  means  of  long  sticks,  witn  no 
more  care  than  a  pen-keeper's  cattle  man  would  take  in  knocking  down  a  lot  of  bitter 
oranges  as  a  feed  for  the  pigs.  They  were  carried  loose  in  carts  to  the  port,  and  at  the 
port  the  oranges  were  shipi^  in  bulk.  With  all  this  bruising  and  want  of  care  it  is  not 
surprising  that  cargoes  on  arrival  at  New  York  were  found  to  ue  in  such  a  damaged  state 
OS  to  be  next  to  worthless  in  value.  These  early  shipments  indeed  seem  to  have  been 
good  for  no  other  effect  than  to  teach  the  American  consignees  two  things,  one  of  which 
was  the  excellence  of  a  Jamaica  orange  when  it  happened  to  reach  New  York  in  good 
condition,  the  other  was  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  our  people  of  all  that  per- 
tained  to  collecting  and  packing  the  fruit.  American  contractors  next  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  These  agents  had  been  sent  out  to  make  purchases  of  growing  crops,  and 
to  teach  and  superintend  improved  methods  of  packing.  They  brought  witi  them 
hundreds  of  pairs  of  small,  stout  pruning  shears,  of  no  great  monetary  value,  which 
they  gave  away  to  the  laborers,  whom  they  taught  to  cut  off  the  orange  fruits  by  the 
stem  and  to  deposit  them  carefully  in  a  basket.  They  also  taught  that  the  oranges 
should  be  carefully  laid  on  shelves  and  floors  for  one  or  two  days,  then  to  examine 
them  for  signs  of  decay,  and  to  wrap  up  in  paper  and  pack  in  barrels  only  those  which 
were  sound.  These  teachings,  wherever  they  were  intelligently  followed,  had  a  good 
effect.    The  extra  value  of  Manchester  •* stem-cut"  oranges  in  the  New  York  market 
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ooD  proved  that  care  lueaut  money,  while  carelesaness  signified  loss.  Our  Creole 
liddlemen  and  contractors  soon  became  more  exacting  as  to  the  careful  handling  of 
he  oranges  they  bonght  from  the  peasant  proprietors,  and  the  upward  tendency  of 
Ksal  prices  has  steadily  gone  on  as  a  consequence.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  the 
rholesale  price  of  oranges  in  the  interior  towns  was  sixpence  per  100,  and  their  value 
1  New  York  was  a  thing  not  to  be  foretold  from  the  prices-current,  for  very  often  the 
lipment  of  such  fruit  entailed  a  heavy  loss.  Nowadavs  the  price  of  a  barrel  of 
'rapped  oranges  is  $3,  and  the  price  obtained  in  New  York  fluctuates  between  $5  and 
r.  Under  the  improved  modes  of  packing  the  trade  has  steadily  gone  on  increasing, 
Qtil  it  is  now  an  established  and  most  important  industry,  representing,  according 
>  the  latest  returns,  an  export  value  of  £37,567,  obtained  for  34,000,000  of  oranges. 

And  of  the  several  competitors  in  the  fruit  market,  he  says : 

For  the  possession  of  our  actual  and  possible  future  markets  we  have  certain  com- 
Qtitors.  The  priucipal  of  these  is  Florida;  next  comes  Cuba,  which  ships  oranges 
riucipally  from  the  port  of  Havana.  The  island  of  Porto  Rico  is  rather  a  formidable 
>nipetitor.     Mayagncz  is  the  principal  port  of  shipment,  and  the  fruit  is  so  fine  that 

fetches  good  prices  in  the  American  market.  Of  Jamaica  oranges  400  are  taken  as 
lo  average  number  contained  in  a  barrel,  but  of  the  oranges  shipped  from  Porto  Rico  a 
&rrel  contains  on  the  average  350 ;  in  other  wonls,  seven  of  such  oranges  are  eq^ual  to 
ji^ht  of  those  sent  from  Jamaica.  They  are  also  said  to  keep  well.  The  extra  size  de- 
otea  careful  cultivation,  and  the  better  keeping  qualities  tell  of  care  in  picking  and 
eusking.  The  Bahama  Islands  usually  send  oranges  to  the  American  markets,  but  this 
ear  the  growers  have  been  unfortunate,  as  the  crop  is  reported  to  have  been  entirely 
estroyed  by  a  succession  of  heavy  gales.  The  other  West  India  Islands  must  also  be 
»garded  as  possible  competitors,  though  up  to  the  present  they  are  not  actively  com- 
eting.  British  Honduras  is  also  a  competitor,  botn  in  bananas  and  oranges,  and  the 
pening  up  of  a  direct  line  of  railway  between  Mexico  and  the  American  frontier, 
rhich  has  Just  now  occurred,  also  suggests  Mexico  as  a  competitor,  if  not  with  Jamaica, 
t  least  with  Florida.  California  is  even  a  competitor,  out  the  effect  of  her  com- 
etition  is  simply  to  supply  the  markets  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  even  there  Califori 
ia  has  to  struggle  against  the  shipments  of  oranges  from  Tahiti  and  other  islands  in 
he  Pacific.  At  present  the  countries  bordering  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
re  competitors  more  for  the  supply  of  lemons  to  the  United  States  than  of  oranges, 
lie  Azores  have  their  principal  orange  trade  with  England,  and  only  a  limited  trade 
rith  the  United  States.  In  the  Azores  they  have  great  difficulties  of  climate  to  con- 
and  against.  Westerly  gales,  sweeping  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  are 
0  violent  as  to  be  very  destructive  to  the  orange  crop.  To  overcome  the  disadvan- 
a|je,  expensive  structures  of  high-walled  inclosures  of  small  area  have  to  be  resorted 
9  m  order  to  provide  shelt-er.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  all  such  difficulties 
nd  expense  are  spared  in  Jamaica. 

Let  me  add,  in  conclasion,  that  Jamaica  is  admirably  adapted  for 
»range  cultivation.  The  soil,  the  climate,  the  rapidly-increasing  steam 
acilities  for  transportation,  and  the  cheapness  of  land  seem  to  me  to 
«)mbine  to  make  of  this  island  an  especially  desirable  field.  As  I  have 
aid,  the  fruit  actually  grows  wild,  and  without  other  cutivation  than 
[eeping  down  the  bush. ,  If  the  same  intelligent  care  and  attention  were 
fiven  to  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  to  the  proper  packing  of  the  fruit 
or  market  that  obtains  with  us  in  the  United  States,  it  would  prove  a 
Qost  profitable  and  pleasant  occupation  to  all  engaged  in  it.  But  the 
cultivation  is  regarded  as  secondary  to  the  use  of  the  land  for  cattle 
iT  sheep  pasturage,  and  the  care  and  handling  of  the  fruit  is  still,  as  a 
nle,  of  the  roughest  and  most  careless  description.  Nearly  50  per  cent. 
if  the  fruit,  on  an  average,  is  either  spoiled  or  seriously  damaged  before 
t  reaches  a  market,  and  the  greater  portion  of  this  great  loss  is  due  to 
'ough  and  careless  handling. 

GEO.  E.  HOSKINSON, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

KingstaUj  Jamaica^  March  27, 1884. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  H08KINB0N. 

In  further  continaation  of  the  subject  treated  of  in  my  dispatch  of 
the  27th  of  March,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  forward,  in  a  connected 
form,  ttie  notes  of  an  experienced  observer  and  cultivator  of  the  orange 
tree. 

GEO.  S.  HOSKINSON, 

Conml 
United  States  Consulate, 

Kingston^  Jamaica^  April  14, 1884. 


Ilnoloflnre. — Consul  Hoskinson's  report.] 

1.  What  varieties  of  trees  are  grown,  and  which  are  the  most  valuable?    At  what 
age  do  they  come  into  full  bearing,  and  how  long  do  they  remain  fruitful  f 

Of  oranges,  the  varieties  principally  grown  are  native  seedling,  some  of  which 
were,  prior  to  emancipation,  planted  by  the  slaves  near  their  dwelling,  and  attended 
to  by  simple  methods  of  cultivation.    Many  of  the  trees  now  furnishing  iruit  for  ex- 
port are  tne  remnants  of  those  planted  by  the  slaves,  such  as  the  irregular  groves 
now  to  be  found  on  sugar  estates  and  coffee  plantations.    Some  of  the  trees  are  ntttiTe 
seedlings  spontaneously  springing  up  in  pastures  and  gninea-^rass  pieces.    Since 
emancipation  the  colored  people  have  planted  orange  trees  in  their  small  freeholds  in 
the  mountains.    This  has  been  done  to  a  large  extent  in  the  parish  of  Manchester, 
where  sweet  oranges  of  good  quality  have  been  long  grown,  and  where  the  soil  and 
climate  conduce  to  excellence  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit.    Besides  the  native  seed- 
lings superior  kinds  of  sweet  oranges  (of  unnamed  varieties)  have  been  issued  from 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  also  Tangerine  oranges  of  a  very  fine  quality.    The  trees  iasned 
from  the  gardens  are  budded  and  grafted.    The  Tangerines  are  mostly  grafted.    It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  are  the  more  valuable.    The  Tangerine  oranges  fetch  the  high- 
est price  in  the  local  markets,  but  they  are  not  exported.    Of  the  native  seedlings 
those  produced  in  Manchester  are  admitted  to  be  the  best  in  the  island,  on  account  of 
size,  sweetness,  flavor,  and  for  their  ^ood  keeping  qualities.    It  has  idiso  been  main- 
tained that  they  bear  handling,  packing,  and  the  sea  voyage  to  New  York  better  than 
varieties  grown  elsewhere ;  for  example,  better  than  those  grown  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island.    Seedling  trees  begin  to  bear  at  eight,  nine,  and  ten  years,  and  are  in 
full  bearing  at  fifteen  or  twenty  years.    Grafted  or  budded  trees  come  into  bearing 
a  little  earner  from  the  time  of  planting  out.    Nothing  definite  can  be  stated  as  to 
how  long  the  trees  remain  fruitful,  further  than  it  must  be  a  long  time,  as  trees  dating 
from  the  era  of  slavery,  and  estimated  to  be  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  perh^^  older, 
are  still  in  full  vigor,  and  the  writer  has  seen  such  trees  without  observing  aboal 
them  any  signs  of  decay  from  old  age.   The  longevity  of  the  orange  tree  is  well  Knoini, 
but  in  this  island  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  old  orange  treea.  owing  to  the 
fact  that  their  planting  was  the  work  of  slaves  in  their  own  time,  and  not  plMitatioo 
work.    Records  of  old  plantation  work  still  exist,  but  not  of  the  planting  of  oran^ 
trees.   The  foreign  market  for  Jamaica-^rown  oranges  has  only  been  opened  up  withm 
ten  or  twelve  years  past,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  methodical  planting  has 
been  resorted  to. 

Of  lemons,  the  known  varieties  are  only  two,  viz,  an  old-established  seedling  va- 
riety, producing  very  large  fruit,  and  seedlings  obtained  about  five  years  ago  by  the 
importation  of  Sicilian  lemons  from  New  York,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  their  seed 
for  planting  purposes.  The  fruit  obtained  from  the  trees  of  the  last-named  variety 
are  of  larger  size  than  the  fruits  from  which  their  seeds  were  obtained.  The  trees 
referred  to  have  borne  good  crops  this  season ;  the  lemon,  as  is  well  known,  coming 
earlier  into  bearing  than  the  orange.  There  is  as  yet  only  a  limited  production  oi 
lemons,  and  the  trade  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  two  growers,  who  send  their  pro- 
duce to  New  York.  For  local  use,  in  the  preparation  principally  of  lemonade,  and  in 
cookery  and  domestic  uses,  the  lime  takes  the  place  of  the  lemon.  The  lime  grows 
spontaneously  in  most  parts  of  the  island.    It  is  of  the  easiest  possible  culture. 

2.  Are  the  trees  seedlings,  grafted,  or  budded? 
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The  trees  of  all  these  varieties  of  citrus,  orange,  lemon,  and  lime,  are  principally 
aedlings.  It  is  only  latterly,  that  is,  since  the  development  of  the  export  trade,  that 
udding  and  grafting  have  been  resorted  to. 

3.  Are  the  trees  troubled  with  injurious  insect  pests  or  fungous  growth  f  If  so 
-cabled,  what  are  the  means  employed  for  preventing  and  curing  same  f 

In  Jamaica  the  orange  trees  have  few  insect  pests,  and  there  are  no  complaints  of 
ttacks  of  fungus.  It  is  only  where  orange  trees  are  attempted  to  be  grown  in  hot  and 
ry  localities,  as,  for  example,  in  gardens  in  the  city  of  Kingston,  and  the  rather  arid 
lain  of  the  Lignanea,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrews,  that  they  suffer  from  coccus  and 
Qts.  In  such  localities  lemons  and  limes  sulier  less  than  orange  trees ;  but  in  the 
reality  referred  to  the  climate  is  admitted  to  be  too  hot  and  dry  for  the  orange  tribe. 
n  the  plains  of  St.  Catherine,  in  the  vicinity  of  Spanish  Town,  recent  attempts  at 
[anting  orange  trees  have  been  made.  This  plain  is  an  extension  of  the  Lignanea, 
at  the  climate  is  moist  and  the  lands  are  capable  of  irrigation  by  the  Kio  Cobre  Irri- 
Ation  Works.  These  plantations  were  recently  inspected  by  a  Government  offi- 
3r,  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Botanic  Gardenn,  and  iu  his  report  he  speaks 
fcvorably  of  the  appearance  of  the  young  trees,  without  mentioning  the  ravages  of 
ny  pest.  However,  it  is  known  that  the  coccus  has  attacked  orange  trees  in  another 
>cialiiy  in  the  same  parish,  but  the  attacks  have  been  subdued  by  smearing  the  trees 
rith  a  composite  lime  wash,  made  by  boiling  together  lime,  sulphur,  and  tobacco  stems 
n  water.  Further  in  the  interior  and  at  a  greater  elevation  the  coccus  is  almost 
ntirely  unknown.    It  has  not  hitherto  been  a  subject  of  complaint  amongst  growers. 

4.  How  far  apart  are  orchard  trees  planted  f 

Most  of  the  trees  in  pastures  and  on  sugar  estates  and  coffee  plantations  stand 
ery  far  apart ;  indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  be  isolated  trees.  In  close  plantations 
he  distances  are  between  20  and  30  feet  apart.  In  the  small  grounds  of  the  peas- 
antry the  trees  may  be  observed  so  closely  planted  as  to  be  in  contact.  Wide  plant- 
ngy  however,  is  preferred  by  intelligent  growers  as  tending  to  the  best  results. 
Tangerine  oranges  are  planted  at  22  feet  apart,  and  larger  sweet  oranges  at  25  to  30 
eet  apart ;  lemons,  18  to  22  feet. 

5.  Are  orchards  inland,  or  on  the  sea-coast,  hillside,  valley,  or  upland!  Where  do 
^hev  yield  best? 

Plantations  of  orange  trees  are  made  principally  at  elevations  above  1,000  feet, 
[n  Manchester  the  elevations  will  average  2,000  feet.  Undulating  valleys  are  princi- 
>ally  selected  on  account  of  the  greater  depth  of  the  soil  to  be  found  in  such  spots ; 
ilso  on  account  of  its  greater  richness.  The  soil  principally  selected  is  that  of  the 
irhlte  limestone  formation  of  Jamaica  geology ,  known  as  **  honeycomb  rock.''  The 
resulting  soil  is  a  strong  red  earth,  calcareous  and  ochery,  owing  to  the  presence  of  red 
>xide  of  iron.  Orange  trees  yield  the  best  results  on  the  limestone  soils,  both  on  ac- 
iount  of  constituents  promoting  fertility  and  on  account  of  the  perfect  natural  drain- 
age of  such  soils. 

6.  How  near  to  the  sea-shore  are  the  orchards? 

The  sea-shore  is  avoided.  The  powerful  sea-breezes  (trade  winds)  are  hurtful  to 
;he  blossoms  and  tender  branches.  At  an  elevation  of  500  feet  the  sea-breeze  ceases 
)o  be  troublesome.  The  sea-shore  is  also  too  arid ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  soil  of  the  coast 
ine  is  sterile  and  unsuitable. 

7.  Is  there  any  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  use,  and  is  the  ground  in  orchards 
lietween  trees  cultivated;  if  so,  how  many  times  per  year? 

Artificial  irrigation  is  only  practiced  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  plain  of  St.  Cath- 
erine, and  its  application  to  orange  trees  must,  at  present,  be  regarded  as  experi- 
nental,  merely.  The  principal  crop  cultivated  between  orange  trees  is  guinea  grass ; 
^ut  some  of  the  best  growers  prefer  to  keep  up  a  clean  cultivation,  the  number  of 
mch  cultivations  and  cleanings  being  determined  by  the  growth  of  weeds.  To  keep 
ip  a  clean  cultivation  in  certain  low  and  moist  districts  would  require  a  cleaning 
>very  three  weeks;  b\it  longer  intervals,  as  of  eight  or  ten  weeks,  could  be  taken  in 
Irier  portions  of  the  year.  The  general  practice,  however,  is  to  allow  the  grass  to 
^ow,  and  to  keep  weeds  and  shrubby  undergrowth  cut  down  by  means  of  a  cut- 
ass  or  bush-knife,  which  is  done  three  or  four  times  a  year.  In  the  grounds  of  the 
[>ea8antry  the  whole  list  of  cultivated  crops  in  the  tropics  might  be  enumerated  as 
irops  cultivated  between  orange  trees.  It  may  suffice,  however,  to  mention  yams 
[Dioicorea  alata^  Diosoorea  triftaaf  etc.),  cocoes  {Coloca9ia esculente)^  bananas  and  plan- 
tains (if  u«a«apt«nf  iim  and  Jfu«a  paradi«taca),  coffee  shrubs  (Caffea  arabica)j  papaws 
Carioa  papaya),  annatto  (Bixa  orellana)^  and  small  chlinary  vegetables.  The  **yard '' 
>r  **  provision  ground"  of  the  peasant  is  generally  a  perfect  medley  of  vegetable 
^prowth,  including,  besides  orange  trees,  almost  everything  else.  In  such  places  the 
mltivation  of  the  orange  tree  is  associated  with  the  stirring  and  cleaning  of  the 
rround  necessary  for  the  smaller  crop. 

8.  Give  the  yield,  proceeds,  and  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre  per  annum  in  the  best 
>range  orchards  f 

Owing  to  imjierfect  data  it  is  difficult  to  give  particulars  as  to  yield,  proceeds^ 
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and  cost  of  cultivation.    Undoubtedly  the  yield  could  be  increased  by  more  carefal 
cultivation  and  judicious  manuring.    The  yield  in  a  tropical  climate  may  be  described 
as  moie  continuous  than  in  a  warm  temperate  or  subtropical  region.     Orange  trees 
are  observed  to  be  in  flower  and  in  fruit  at  the  same  time.    The  tendency  to  continu- 
ous flowering  is  so  strong  that  every  copious  shower  may  be  said  to  be  followed  by  a 
growth  of  young  shoots  with  their  flowers.    This  tendency  greatly  prolongs  the  season 
of  fruit.     It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  sweet  oranges  may  be  obtained 
all  the  year  round,  but  the  principal  season  of  fruit  is  from  September  to  April.    This 
tendency  is  even  stronger  in  the  case  of  the  lime,  which  is  to  be  had  in  plenty  for  t€n 
or  eleven  months  of  the  year.    As  to  proceeds,  it  is  only  when  the  orange  crop  is  sold 
in  bulk  to  a  contractor  that  the  figures  become  known.    This  is  the  general  practice 
on  sugar  estates  wherever  oranges  ma^  be  growing.    The  cost  of  cnltivation  has  a 
wide  range,  from  nothing  at  all  where  it  is  neglected,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to  the 
lieavy  expense  of  maintaining  a  clean  cultivation.    In  the  orange  districts  nearest  to 
Kingston  the  prices  obtained  by  the  peasant  proprietors  (who  sell  small  lots  weeldj 
to  carters  and  dealers)  on  the  spot  range  from  nine  pence  to  Is,  per  100  hand-picked 
and  with  a  small  portion  of  the  stem  remaining.    The  buyer  conveys  them  to  Kingston, 
wraps  them  in  paper,  and  packs  them  in  barrels  for  transit  by  steamer  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  ana  Baltimore.    At  this  rale  the  yield  from  single  trees  has  been  esti- 
mated to  range  from  10«.  to  20«.,  and  even  more  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the 
tree.    Growers  who  pack  their  own  oranges  usually  obtain  12s.  a  barrel  in  Kingston. 
Latterly,  the  tendency  of  prices  has  been  upwards.     Manchester  *'  stem  cut ''  oraoflfes, 
carefully  wrapped  and  packed  are  worth  16s.  ($4)  a  barrel  in  the  local  export  market. 
In  New  York  they  are  worth  from  $5  to  $8  per  barrel  according  to  fluctuations  in  the 
market.    A  barrel  contains  from  350  to  400  oranges.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
profits  of  the  large  grower  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  peasent. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  spontaneous  character  of  orange  cultivation  in  Jamaica  is  a  noticeable  feature* 
It  is  only  during  recent  years  that  a  new  character  is  being  given  to  the  cnltore  bj 
systematic  planting  and  increased  attention.  The  ofllcial  count  of  oranges  exported 
in  the  year  ending  September  30, 18^,  is  34,000,000.  Almost  all  these  were  wild  oranges 
or  spontaneously  grown  fruits.  The  climate  of  Jamaica,  in  the  elevated  [mrtions  of 
the  interior,  is  believed  to  be  exceedingly  well  adaptc^d  to  the  cnltivation  of  the 
orange,  and  the  soil  also.  The  excellent  seedlings  spontaneously  grown  may  be  ad- 
duced in  support  of  this  belief.  When  cultivation  is  bestowed  the  first  effect  is  U>  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  fruit.  Manuring  is  much  neglected,  but  when  manures  are  ap- 
plied the  increased  yield  and  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  tree  are  very  noticeable. 
The  tree  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  requires  lime,  potash,  and  phosphatio  and  ammoniaeal 
manures.  Cow  manure  is  the  compost  applied  in  Jamaica.  The  orange  industry  is 
limited  to  the  export  of  the  fruit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  No  commercial 
attempts  have  been  mnde  to  extract  the  essential  oils  for  perfumery. 

The  length  of  the  season  of  fruiting  in  this  island  is  also  noteworthy.  Those  who 
are  experimenting  with  irrigation  entertain  the  idea  that  the  season  may  be  controlled 
so  as  to  produce  fruit  at  any  desired  time  of  the  year  by  its  aid.  But  this  may  prove 
a  doubtful  advantage,  as  summer  grown  oranges  would  enter  into  competition  with 
northern  fruits  in  their  own  markets.  For  the  same  reason  a  summer  crop  of  bananas 
is  not  so  valuble  as  the  crop  produced  during  the  absence  of  northern  fruit.  The  nat- 
ural close  of  the  orange  season  in  Jamaica  is  marked  by  the  fruiting  of  the  Star 
apple,  and  then  all  classes  prepare  for  themselves  the  tropical  dainty  which  the 
Creoles  style  **  matrimony."  This  is  a  mixture  of  fresh  orange  juice  with  the  palp  of 
the  star  apple,  to  which  various  flavors  are  added  according  to  taste.  But  the  simple 
admixture  is  a  delicious  compouud  and  is  universally  relished. 


FBUIT  TBADE  OF  JAMAICA. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  H0SKIN80K. 
[Republished  from  Consular  Reports  No.  22.] 

The  year  1868  may  be  said  to  have  seen  the  first  attempts  made  in 
this  island  to  develop  the  almost  spontaneous  production  of  fruit  and 
to  create  a  trade  in  the  article  which,  increasing  year  by  year,  has  as- 
sumed dimensions  of  such  importance  as  to  give  it  a  place  beside  the 
long-established  staple  exports  of  the  colony. 
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Previously  there  seem  to  have  been  some  exports  of  fruit  from  Jamaica, 
but  of  so  trifling  a  character  as  not  to  merit  any  distinct  mention  in  the 
published  returns  of  the  exports  of  the  island;  and  its  inception  in  that 
year  was  mainly  due  to  the  enterprise  of  an  American  shipmaster,  Gapt. 
Oeorge  Bush,  whose  business  taking  him  to  Port  Antonio,  a  port  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island  some  40  miles  distant  from  Morant  Point,  its 
easternmost  end,  and  since  become  its  leading  fruit  port,  saw  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  a  lucrative  business  in  transporting  bananas  to  the 
United  States,  and  commenced  doing  so  in  small  quantities,  in  which 
he  was  followed  by  others,  with  a  more  or  less  varying  degree  of  suc- 
cess, until  1872,  when  several  of  the  fine  fishing  fleet  of  Gape  God,  in 
search  of  profitable  employment  out  of  the  fishing  season,  becoming  en- 
gaged in  freighting  fruit  to  be  sent  to  Northern  and  Southern  ports  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  regular  subsidized  line  of 
mail  steamers  between  Kingston  and  New  York,  ga\e  such  an  impetus 
to  the  trade  that  it  has  kept  steadily  increasing  each  succeeding  year. 
These  sailing  vessels  have  been  gradually  superseded  by  steamships, 
though  a  few  still  remaiu  in  the  business.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
«team  vessels  engaged  in  carrying  fruit  to  the  United  States,  with  their 
average  capacities : 

From  Port  Antonio  to  Philadelphia,  the  steamer  Tropic,  D.  J.  Foley, 
and  Acadia,  under  the  American  flag,  and  having  capacity  for  about 
10,000  bunches  of  bananas  each,  and  making  monthly  trips.  To  New 
York,  steamers  of  the  Atlas  Mail  line,  twice  a  month,  and  having  capacity 
for  8,000  to  10,000  bunches.  To  New  Orleans,  the  steamer  Ghase  or 
Lucy  P.  Miller,  under  the  American  flag,  and  having  a  capacity  of  8,000 
bunches,  making  a  trip  every  three  weeks. 

From  Kingston  to  New  York,  steamers  of  the  Atlas  Mail  Gompany, 
twice  a  month ;  capacity'  10,000  bunches.  To  Baltimore,  a  steamer  of 
the  W.  I.  and  P.  Gompany,  having  capacity  for  6,000  or  8,000  bunches, 
once  a  month,  and  the  steamer  Gulnare,  of  5,000  bunches  capacity,  once 
a  month. 

Besides  these,  the  steamers  Pomona  and  Edith  Golden,  belonging  to 
a  local  firm,  make  monthly  trips  to  New  York  from  north-side  ports,  car- 
rying from  5,000  to  8,000  bunches  each  trip,  and  the  steamers  of  the 
North  and  South  American  Steamship  Gompany  make  occasional  trips 
for  fruit  as  freight  offers. 

The  government  of  the  colony  have  a  contract  with  the  Atlas  Mail 
Steamship  Gompan^',  of  Liverpool,  for  carrying  the  mails  twice  a  month 
to  New  York,  and  oblige  them  to  reserve  400  tons  space  on  each  trip  for 
freight.  This  contract  was  made  for  the  special  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  fruit  industry;  and  while  the  company  performs  its  obligations  in 
regard  to  time,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  pays  very  much  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  shippers  of  perishable  commodities,  which  form  the 
greater  part  of  their  cargo  each  voyage.  Much  complaint  has  been  and 
is  made  by  those  interested  of  their  poorly  ventilated  steamers,  and  of 
their  agents  and  their  employes  in  general.  The  steamers  come  here 
from  Porto  Rico,  where  they  take  in  large  cargoes  of  sugar  and  molasses, 
the  steam  from  which  arises  and  is  very  detrimental  to  the  fruit  that 
they  carry  in  their  ''between  decks."  One  of  their  vessels  which  left 
here  this  season  thus  loadod  is  said  to  have  almost  totally  destroyed  a 
large  cargo  of  bananas  that  were  shipped  on  her.  This  company  re- 
ceives from  the  government  ^2,500  annually,  in  consideration  of  their 
services  as  described. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE  BANANA. 

The  banana  is  an  annual,  the  fruit  coming  to  maturity  about  a  year 
from  the  time  that  the  shoot  is  planted ;  the  trunk  of  the  tree  then 
attaining  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet,  and  of  perhaps  36  inches  in  girth. 
From  the  trunk,  which  is  of  a  porous,  fibrous  nature,  are  thrown  out 
long  palm-like  branches  to  the  number  of  half  a  dozen  or  more.    The 
bunch  of  fruit  appears  at  the  juncture  of  the  trunk  and  branches,  and 
consists  of  4  to  12  of  what  are  termed  "hands,''  each  **hand"  having 
8  or  10  bananas  on  it;  a  bunch  of  8  hands  being  the  standard  size  of 
shipping  fruit.    From  the  root  of  this  tree  several  shoots  or  "suckers" 
sprout,  each  of  which,  in  turn,  becomes  a  tree  and  bears  a  bunch  of 
bananas,  or  may  be  transplanted.    After  the  bunch  has  been  cut  tbe 
tree  is  usually  felled;  indeed,  the  tree  is  frequently  felled  to  gather  the 
fruit.    There  are  a  good  many  plantations  of  bananas  on  the  island, 
varying  in  size  from  25,000  to  200,000  trees,*  but  they  are  for  the  most 
part  cultivated  by  the  small  settlers  in  the  different  parishes,  and  prore 
a  source  of  great  profit  to  them.    Their  plantations  usually  consist  of  3 
or  4  acres  of  land,  on  which  they  erect  a  mud  hut,  with  a  thatched  roof, 
in  which  to  live,  as  they  are  afraid  to  leave  their  grounds  to  the  mercy 
of  their  neighbors,  who  prey  upon  one  another  without  any  regard  to 
age,  or  sex,  or  relationship.    Strict  laws  have  recently  been  passed  by 
which  this  class  of  offenders  are  publicly  flogged  when  caught,  and  will 
no  doubt  teach  the  negroes  in  this  island  to  be  more  thrifty  and  to  pay 
more  respect  to  the  laws. 

The  method  of  cultivation  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  land  being 
first  cleared  by  the  aid  of  a  primitive  and  ponderous  iron  hoe,  a  hole  is 
dug  in  whirh  is  placed  the  shoot  or  "  sucker,"  nature  being  left  to  do 
the  rest ;  and  unless  the  season  be  one  of  exceeding  drought  the  tree  is 
certain  to  grow  and  to  bring  forth  its  fruit  in  from  nine  to  twelve  months 
afterwards.  In  well-ordered  plantations  the  trees  are  usually  planted 
from  12  to  15  feet  apart,  in  the  form  of  squares,  and,  where  irrigation  is 
practicable,  trenches  are  dug  between  to  admit  of  water  being  let  in  as 
often  as  possible.  Bananas  thrive  best  when  planted  in  damp,  cloggy 
soil,  and  in  districts  where  rain  is  plentiful. 

No  great  amount  of  service  or  skill  is  exx)ended  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  fruit,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  anything  done  to  improve  its 
quality  or  size,  the  main  object  seeming  to  be  to  get  the  bunch  to  the 
dealer  mature  or  immature,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  purchased,  if  even 
at  a  reduced  price. 

Beform  seems  also  to  be  necessary  in  the  method  of  getting  tbe  arti- 
cle to  market,  not  unfrequently  a  distance  of  20  miles,  which  is  at  pres- 
ent accomplished  by  means  of  clumsy  springless  drays  and  carts  upon 
which  30  or  40  bunches  are  indiscriminately  placed  with  some  attempt 
at  wrapping  in  the  dried  leaves  of  the  tree,  and  are  chafed  and  scaired 
by  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle  and  by  the  weight  of  the  driver,  who 
generally  makes  a  comfortable  perch  for  himself  on  top  of  the  whole. 
These  defects  do  not  present  themselves  until  the  fruit  has  been  in  the 
ship's  hold  some  days,  when  they  result  in  unsightly  black  patches,  which 
naturally  do  not  enhance  their  value  on  their  arrival  at  their  destina- 
tion. American  flat  wagons  on  springs,  on  which  the  fruit  could  be  placed 
upright,  would  appear  to  be  the  right  kind  of  vehicle  in  which  to  trans- 
port bananas  to  market. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  valae  of  bananas  exported  from  Kings- 
ton and  Port  Antonio  during  the  past  6  years,  ending  June  30  last: 
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FROM  KINGSTON. 

1877 #22,101  59 

1878 47,065  91 

1879 43,762  50 

1880 52,549  17 

1681(haiTicaiieyear) 12,632  53 

1882 56,538  73 

Total 234,650  43 

FROM  PORT  ANTONIO. 

1877 $45,571  33 

1878 89,180  50 

1879 68,528  00 

1880 134,930  OO 

1881  (hurricane  year) 39,100  OO 

lb82 153,136  60 

Total 530,446  43 

Considerable  quantities  of  this  froit  are  also  shipped  from  the  ports 
of  Lucca,  Sfontego  Bay,  St.  Ann's  Bay,  and  Port  Maria,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island;  The  price  rules  at  about  50  cents  per  bunch  all  the 
year  round. 

UBANGES. 

Of  this  fruit  there  are  three  descriptions — that  known  as  the  ordinary 
orange,  which  is  the  orange  of  commerce ;  the  Seville  or  sour,  which  is 
coarse  and  bitter,  the  juice  of  which  is  expressed  and  sent  away  in  small 
quantities,  principally  to  the  United  States ;  and  the  mandarin,  a  small 
red-skinned  orange,  of  which  variety  there  is  no  large  quantity. 

The  increasing  demand  for  oranges  in  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  regular  and  speedy  means  of  conveyance  thither  offered,  has 
created  a  trade  that  amounts  to-day  to  very  respectable  proportions. 

Two  grades  of  oranges  are  shipped  from  the  island  to  the  United 
States — ^the  ^'  ordinary,"  which  is  fruit  that  is  plucked  and  brought  to 
the  seaport  to  be  packed  and  shipped,  and  the  <<  stem-cut,"  which  comes 
mostly  from  the  parish  of  Manchester,  and  are  put  up  under  the  trees 
on  the  plantations  and  brought  to  this  port  for  shipment,  a  distance  of 
about  60  miles,  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  drays. 

In  the  case  of  the  ^'stem-cuts "  care  is  taken  to  leave  on  each  orange 
a  small  portion  of  the  stem,  which  apparently  has  the  effect  of  preserving 
the  fruit,  as  they  always  command  from  $2  to  $3  per  barrel  more  in  New 
York  than  the  ordinary  orange.  This  may  be  attributable  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  shipments  of  this  kind  of  orange  are  for  the  most  part  pro- 
prietary, and  are  put  up  with  more  care  than  those  shipped  from  Kings- 
ton, which  are  generally  on  orders  from  dealers  in  New  York,  and  are 
packed  in  a  most  indifferent  manner.  This  fruit  is  brought  in  several 
miles  to  this  city  in  carts  holding  from  4,000  to  6,000,  and  spread  out 
on  the  ground  over  night  to  dry,  and  then  wiped  with  a  dry  cloth,  and 
wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  in  barrels  or  boxes,  which  are  ventilated 
by  means  of  holes  cu:  in  their  sides  and  tops.  Women  are  employed  in 
the  packing,  and  receive  the  not  very  exorbitant  remuneration  of  18  cents 
for  every  thousand  oranges  so  wrapped.  The  scene  in  one  of  these  pack- 
ing houses  is  a  novel  one  to  the  stranger,  and  is  not  calculated  to  impress 
one  accustomed  to  witness  the  orderly  and  silent  proceedings  of  manu- 
factories that  employ  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  with  much  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  the  native  black  la- 
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boring  man  or  woman  of  Jamaica.  Between  the  wrangling  of  the  man 
who  brings  his  frait  for  sale  and  the  saperintendent  of  these  establish- 
nientSy  and  the  thousand  and  one  discordant  laaghs,  yells,  and  songs  of 
the  wrappers,  yon  can  with  difficulty  hear  yourself  speak,  and  you  ex- 
perience a  sense  of  relief  on  emerging  from  the  place.  No  objection 
seems  to  be  made  to  those  employed  consuming  as  much  of  the  fruit  as 
they  please,  for  they  may  be  seen  at  all  times  either  peeling  or  eating  an 
orange. 

Not  an  uncommon  sight,  after  the  barrel  has  been  filled  with  fruit  and 
heaped  up  pyramidal  shape,  preparatory  to  its  being  headed  up,  is  to 
see  one  of  the  ^^  dusky  maidens''  place  a  flat  piece  of  board  on  top  and 
throw  her  whole  weight  in  a  sitting  posture  on  it  for  the  purpose  of 
squeezing  down  the  contents  of  the  barrel.  This  operation,  I  need  hardly 
say,  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  upper  portion  of  the  oranges  in  the 
barrel  to  a  pulp. 

It  is  submitted  by  those  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  that  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  oranges  raised  in  the  island  are  brought  to  market, 
owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  places  where  they  are  grown  and  the 
want  of  proper  means  of  transportation.  These  drawbacks  will  in  some 
measure  be  counteracted  by  the  railroad  at  present  being  built  by  the 
Government,  which  will  go  through  and  near  the  orange-producing  dis- 
tricts, and  to  be  finished  in  two  years. 

The  ordinary  oranges  are  worth  about  $7,  and  the  stem-cut  aboat  $9 
per  M,  including  cost  of  barrels  or  boxes,  paper  wrappings,  &c.,  for  the 
season,  commencing  in  September  and  ending  in  March. 

Small  quantities  of  the  peel  of  the  orange  are  exported  to  the  United 
States  and  used  for  flavoring  purposes. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  values  of  oranges  shipped  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  from  Kingston  during  the  six  years  ending  June  30, 1882: 

1877 127,1^  T6 

1878 29,486  50 

1879 41,683  19 

1880 50,  WO  96 

1881 85,185  01 

1882 194,291  5d 

Total 429.575  02 

Quite  large  quantities  have  also  been  sent  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
island,  notably  those  on  the  north  side,  and  perhaps  aggregate  as  mach 
as  that  shipped  from  Kingston. 

COCOANUTS 

are  exported  to  some  extent,  principally  from  Port  Antonio.  A  destruct- 
ive hurricane  which  passed  over  the  island  in  the  month  of  August,  1880, 
destroyed  a  large  number  of  trees,  accounting  for  the  decrease  in  the 
quantities  exported  in  1881  and  1882,  and  also  for  the  decrease  in  bananas 
exported  in  1881 ;  it  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  orange  crop,  judg- 
ing from  the  quantity  exported  in  the  year  that  it  took  place,  which  is, 
in  fact,  larger  than  in  the  previous  years,  and  this  is  doubtless  owing 
to  the  oranges  having  matured  on  the  trees  before  the  hurricane  came. 
iJocoanuts  may  be  bought  for  $20  per  thousand ;  a  good  many  being 
sent  to  England  in  the  mest,  where  that  portion  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brooms,  brushes,  mats,  and  articles  of  like  nature ;  those  that 
go  to  the  United  States  are  clean-husked. 
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The  following  is  a  return  of  cocoanuts  shipped  from  Port  Antonio  to 
lie  United  States  during  the  past  six  years,  ending  June  30  last : 

377   111,620  00 

378 •20,645  00 

379 19,150  00 

380 61,620  00 

381  (hurricane year) 17,610  00 

382 17,899  60 

Total 148,544  60 

MINOR  FRUIT  EXPORTS. 

Limes,  pineapples,  mangoes,  and  other  less  known  descriptions  of 
ropical  fmit,  as  well  as  the  juice  of  the  lime,  which  is  expressed  and 
educed  by  boiling  to  a  consistency  of  one  to  five  (then  called  citric  acid) 
.re  being  shipped  in  small  quantities  to  the  United  States,  and  will 
loubtless  increase  as  they  become  better  known. 

The  mango,  now  perhaps  the  most  common  fruit  in  Jamaica,  is  of 
omparatively  recent  introduction,  having  been  brought  here  by  Cap 
ain  Sfarshall,  of  Lord  Rodney's  squadron,  from  the  East  Indies,  in 
782,  and  was  first  planted  in* a  private  ganlen  back  of  Kingston,  and 
hence  spread  all  over  the  island.  It  is  the  popular  fruit  for  the  native, 
orming,  indeed,  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  his 
lainstay  of  subsistence.  There  are  said  to  be  more  than  a  hundred 
inds  of  this  fruit  alone ;  but  this  I  am  inclined  to  doubt,  though  it  is 
ertain  that  there  are  a  great  many  varieties. 

Following  is  a  return  of  the  values  of  limes  and  pineapples  exported 
0  the  United  States  during  the  two  years  ended  January  30  laat : 


Year.  Limes. 


81. 
82. 


Total 


$1,284  80 
2,556  54 


Pineapples. 


$1,450  50 
8.382  11 


3, 841  34      9, 832  61 


The  following  is  a  return  of  the  values  of  fmit  exported  from  all 
arts  of  the  island  to  all  countries  from  1877  to  1881  inclusive.  Of  the 
>tal  quantities  about  99  per  cent,  went  to  the  United  States.  The 
^res  are  taken  from  the  published  returns  of  the  Government,  and,  as 
tiey  represent  the  actual  values  of  the  fruit,  may  show  a  difference  of 
ay  16  per  cent,  from  the  returns  of  this  consulate,  which  have  regard 
[>  the  charges  on  the  fruit  exports : 

377 1766 

378 192,016 

379 195,468 

380 249,719 

381  (hurricane  year) 215,171 

Total 961,140 

GEO.  E.  HOSKINSON, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate. 

Kingston^  Jamaicaj  July  24, 1882. 
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FRUIT  IH  BERHXFDA. 

Consul  Allen  snpplies  the  following : 

I  IVery  few  grapes,  figs,  or  oranges  are  grown  here,  only  occasionally  is  a  vine  ortni 
to  be  found,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  their  cnltivation.  Some  lemons  grow  wiU, 
bnt  have  no  market  Valae.  Olive  trees  are  to  be  found,  but  they  produce  no  frint 
I  am  informed  that  some  thirty  years  ago  very  fine  oranges  were  quite  abundint, 
but  a  disease  killed  nearly  all  tne  trees,  and  at  the  present  time  native  sweet  onofs 
are  rarely  seen. 


FRUIT  CXTLTURE  IH  FOBTO  BIOO. 

REPORT  BY  OOysUL  COXBOT,  OF  SAN  JVAK. 

In  answer  to  the  Department's  communication^  dated  December  4, 
1883,  requesting  information  with  regard  to  fruit  culture  and  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  fruit  industry  as  conducted  in  this  consulate,  I  hftTe 
respectfully  to  state  that  there  are  no  grape  vineyards,  olive  trees,  or 
figs  cultivated  in  this  province. 

Orange  trees  grow  all  over  this  island.  The  Porto  Bico  orange  mostly 
cultivated  averages  from  2^  to  4  inches  diameter.  The  trees  average 
from  8  to  30  Teet  in  height,  according  to  the  attention  given  to  their 
culture.  They  commence  bearing  the  fourth  year  and  hold  their  ovn 
for  fifty  years  or  even  more.  Their  fruit  is  very  sweet,  with  a  fine  deli- 
cate acid,  thin  pulp.  When  taken  medium  care  of  the  trees  prodaoe 
abundantly,  say  1,000  to  1,500  oranges  to  each  tree.  These  are  planted 
from  seeds,  say  the  pit  of  the  fruit,  grafting,  or  budded,  but  the  seeds 
give  better  results.  The  seed  should  be  dried  in  the  air  without  expos- 
ure to  the  sun  or  artificial  heat.  The  trees  are  very  seldom  taronbled 
with  disease,  unless  entirely  neglected,  when  they  are  subjected  to  a 
sickness  called  ^^piojillo,"  similar  to  a  white  mold  dampness,  which 
spreads  over  the  leaves,  branches,  and  trunk  of  the  trees.  Whitewash, 
with  lime,  and  ashes  at  the  roots  of  the  trees  produces  the  desired  effect 

The  trees  are  planted  about  eight  yards  apart.  Any  closer  the  trees 
are  not  so  productive. 

This  island  being  very  fertile,  orchards  are  to  be  found  in  all  partsof 
it,  from  close  to  the  seashore,  say  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  coast, 
up  to  the  interior,  and  up  the  mountains  as  high  as  2,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  noticed  that  all  kinds  of  trees  produce  well,an^ 
are  much  finer  in  sandy  soils,  say  about  a  mile  or  two  from  the  seSj 
where  the  soil  consists  of  black  sand,  or  about  three  parts  of  fine  sand 
and  one  part  of  black  earth,  with  a  bottom  of  hard  clay  at  from  3  to  4 
feet  below  the  surface.  Most  of  the  orchards  are  situated  from  2  to  5 
miles  from  the  sea-coast. 

There  is  no  system  of  irrigation  in  use,  the  periodical  rains  bring 
quite  sufficient.  The  ground  in  orchards  is  often  cultivated  with  rice, 
corn,  beans,  &c.,  but  more  of  them  with  grass.  The  trees  are  poorly 
attended  in  this  district,  and  in  all  the  east  end  of  the  island,  very  little 
fruit  being  raised  for  export.  In  fact,  so  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
culture  that  it  may  be  considered  that  the  orange  as  well  as  otherfroita 
are  growing  in  their  wild  state. 

In  the  west  end.  oi  \[)^^  \^^\i^^  Tc^ot^  particularly  in  the  district  of 
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M^agoez,  oranges  and  pineapples  are  cultivated  for  exportation  to  the 
United  States ;  qaite  a  namber  of  American  schooners  come  out  dur- 
ing the  months  of  November  and  Deceml)er  in  ballast  from  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  load  with  fruit  I  cannot  state  definitely  the  yield  of 
the  trees,  but  each  tree  is  calculated  to  give  from  1,000  to  1,500  oranges, 
which  sell  readily  at  $3.25  per  thousand. 

The  cost  of  cultivation  is  very  little.  The  crop  commences  in  this 
district  in  December  and  lasts  until  May.  When  proper  care  is  taken, 
however,  it  is  most  common  to  have  the  trees  with  ripe  and  green  fruit 
growing  at  the  same  time.  Oranges  are  to  be  had  all  the  year  round, 
but  from  May  to  November  in  less  abundance. 

As  this  island  is  situated  between  17^  and  18^  of  latitude  north,  there 
is  no  great  change  in  the  temperature.  During  the  winter  months  it 
rains  almost  continually,  but  the  thermometer  seldom  indicates  less  than 
750  Fahr.;  so  there  is  no  ftt)st  ever  feare<l.  The  want  of  roads  all  over 
this  province  is  the  great  drawback  to  the  cultivation  of  all  fruits  that 
require  to  be  handled  with  care.  The  climate  is  fine  and  soil  very  pro- 
lific. Even  in  the  highest  points  of  the  mountains,  among  the  rocks, 
the  orange  trees  grow  wild.  Lemons  are  abundimt  the  entire  year 
round,  but  the  trees  mostly  grow  without  culture;  the  fruit  is  small, 
but  very  juicy.    None  are  exported. 

EDW.  CONBOY, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

San  Juauj  Porto  EicOy  January  28, 1884. 


FRUIT  nr  8AHTIA00  DE  CTTBA. 
Consul  Landreau  supplies  the  following  information : 

No  special  attention  is  paid  here  to  frait  cultivation.  Oranges,  grapes,  figs,  lemons, 
and  olives  are  fonnd  at  least  in  every  plantation,  growing  without  the  slightest  care 
or  cultivation ;  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  calcareous  and  very  rich.  With  regard  to 
oranges  and  lemons  I  have  noticed  they  grow  better  in  high  lands,  and  figs,  bananas, 
and  rasins  in  the  valleys,  and  am  told  by  all  planters  that  they  never  notice  how  long 
it  is  before  the  fruit  trees  give  full  crops. 


FRUIT  CULTUBE  IH  SAN  DOMIHOO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  A8TW00D, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  Department  circular  dated  December  4  last,  pro- 
pounding certain  questions  relative  to  fruit-growing  in  this  country.  I 
shall  try  and  answer  the  questions  as  specifically  as  possible. 

Whilst  this  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  ag- 
liculture  of  every  kind  is  so  sadly  neglected  that  fruits  and  other  vege- 
table products  that  would  grow  spontaneously  scarcely  yield  sufficient 
for  home  consumption,  especially  in  this  district,  where  the  attention  is 
wholly  turned  to  the  production  of  sugar. 

Native  products  which  were  sold  in  abundance  and  cheaply  a  few 
years  ago  are  now  the  very  dearest  articles  of  food.  The  soil  is  ex- 
tremely fertile  and  produces  in  abundance  with  the  least  possible  atten- 
tion.   The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy  generally.    Contagious  diseases 
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are  unknown  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  small-pox,  which  is  sonie- 
times  introduced  from  Havana  or  other  infected  ports.    During  the 
summer  months  the  days  are  exceedingly  hot,  but  the  nights  and  morn- 
ings are  cool,  with  heavy  dews,  which  are  quite  refreshing  to  nature 
and  beneficial  to  agriculture.    The  interior  is  yet  in  its  virgin  state, 
there  being  no  agricultural  enterprise  to  utilize  the  lands.     Industrious 
and  enterprising  fanners  from  abroad  with  small  capital  could,  in  a  few 
years,  establish  a  very  large  and  lucrative  fruit  trade  here.    You  will  be 
astonished  when  I  tell  you  that  the  plow  is  unknown  in  this  country-  and 
the  hoe  seldom  used.    Ever}- thing  grows  from  nature.    The  fruit  trees 
which  are  in  existence  today  as  a  general  thing  are  those  introduced 
years  ago  by  the  Spaniards,  and  no  efforts  have  been  made  since  to  Id- 
crease  production. 

Raisins. — ^There  are  no  vineyards  here  at  all ;  the  fruit  grows  very  pro- 
lific and  luscious,  but  Is  sparsely  pltot^d  by  individuals.  As  the  climate 
is  even,  I  am  told  that  they  grow  equally  as  well  upon  the  hillsides  as 
in  valleys.  In  the  interior  they  grow  large  and  more  luscious.  There 
are  no  sea  fogs  or  mists  that  would  be  injurious  to  the  fruit  in  this  dis- 
trict, but  as  they  are  so  sparsely  cultivated  no  idea  can  be  given  as  to 
what  would  be  the  yield,  or  the  cost  of  production  per  acre  per  anDom, 
but,  as  we  have  no  frosts  or  winters,  the  cost  of  production  would  be 
comparatively  cheap. 

Oranges  grow  in  great  variety,  but  no  special  attention  is  paid  to 
their  cultivation.  They  grow  wild,  without  any  care  or  attention.  Dur- 
ing the  season,  they  are  gathered  just  the  same  as  any  other  wild  frait, 
and  brought  to  market.  They  are  all  seedlings;  grafting  and  budding 
are  unknown.  There  are  a  variety  of  kinds,  but  no  attention  has  been 
given  to  locate  them  by  names. 

The  orange  of  Manogiiayabo  is  the  sweetest  orange,  I  think,  in  exist- 
ence ;  it  grows  in  the  district  of  San  Cristobal,  about  21  miles  from 
here.  The  trees  are  not  troubled  with  any  injurious  insects.  There 
are  no  orchards;  the  fruit  grows  spontaneously  everywhere. 

In  the  Seylo  district  the  oranges  are  very  large  and  sweet.  The  trees 
bear  generally  from  two  to  four  years. 

This  is  an  industry  which  would  give  grand  results,  with  very  little 
cost,  if  undertaken  as  a  business. 

Lemons  and  limes  also  grow  in  large  quantities,  but  without  care  or 
attention. 

The  sour  orange  is  the  most  abundant  of  them  all.  The  acid  is  not  so 
strong  as  that  of  the  lime  or  lemon.  It  is  used  mostly  for  kitchen  par- 
poses,  and  as  remedies  for  native  fevers.  The  skin  is  used  for  pre- 
serves ;  it  makes  an  excellent  preserve  and  would  be  quite  a  business 
for  our  confectioners.  The  marmalade  made  from  this  fruit  is  simply 
excellent. 

Olives  grow  in  some  parts  of  the  interior,  but  in  such  small  quantities 
as  not  to  be  worthy  of  mention. 

MgSj  if  cultivated,  would  grow  in  abundance;  the  trees  are  large  and 
the  fruit  very  full  aiid  luscious.  The  ftnit  is  not  preserved  at  all,  and 
as  there  is  no  special  cultivation,  no  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  cost 
of  production. 

The  native  fruits  which  grow  here,  and  which  could  be  made  a  source 
of  great  profit  if  attended  to  and  cultivated,  either  for  preserving  or  for 
exportation  in  their  natural  conditions,  are  the  mango,  orange,  sour  and 
sweet,  limes,  lemons,  citrons,  guavas,  cocoanuts,  soursop,  cajuiles,  cai- 
mitos,  sapodilles,  mamons,  and  other  small  fruits. 

Industrious  fruit-growers  from  abroad,  who  would  attend  to  the  cnl- 
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tivation  of  these  fraits  as  a  business,  coald  not  fail  to  baild  up  a  very 
large  business.  The  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  country  afford  every  fa- 
cility. Thrift,  industry,  knowledge,  and  enterprise  are  the  only  pre- 
requisites to  make  this  beautiful  island  a  paradise.  As  it  is  to-day,  the 
fruit-growing  industry  is  not  worth  mentioning. 

I  have  given  you  all  of  the  information  that  I  have  at  hand,  and  I 
trust  that  it  may  be  beneficial  to  those  who  might  have  a  desire  to  em- 
bark in  the  tropical-fruit  industry. 

I  forgot  to  mention  the  pineapple  and  the  banana,  which  can  be  grown 
to  great  advantage  and  with  but  little  cost. 

H.  0.  C.  ASTWOOD, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

/San  DomingOj  February  19,  1884. 


PUEBTO  PLATA. 

Consul  Simpson  writes  that  as  yet  no  fruits  are  grown  in  his  consular 
district  for  export ;  no  raisins,  olives,  or  figs,  and  but  enough  oranges 
and  lemons  for  home  consumption. 


CAPE  HATTIEH. 

Consul  Gautier  writes : 

Oranges,  lemons,  raisins,  figs,  and  olives  are  not  cultivated  in  this  section  of  th& 
country,  nor  exported.    In  1876  and  1877  several  vessels  cleared  in  ballast  for  Cuba  and 
Jamaica  to  loacl  fruit.    I  called  the  attention  of  a  number  of  persons  to  it,  and  told 
them  that  the  money  which  these  vessels  were  taking  away  would  remain  in  Hayti  if 
they  had  turned  their  attention  to  fruit-culture. 
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FEUIT  CULTURE  IH  HEW  ZEALAHD. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  GRIFFIN,  OF  AUCKLAND. 

In  reply  to  the  Department  circular  of  the  4th  of  December  last  I 
herewith  submit  the  followlDg  answers  to  the  interrogatories  proposed, 
and  such  other  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  procure  in  regard  to 
fruit  culture  in  this  colony. 

RAISINS. 

In  my  report  on  the  fruit  trade  of  !N^ew  Zealand,  transmitted  to  the 
Department  of  State  October  28,  1883,  I  expressed  the  opinion,  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  subject,  in  which  I  was  aided  by  a  number  of  ex- 
perienced fruit  culturists,  that  the  grape  would  not  grow  to  perfection 
in  the  open  air  in  New  Zealand,  except  in  sheltered  situations  and  other 
favorable  circumstances;  and  although  my  views  have  been  subjected  to 
much  criticism  and  have  been  strongly  combated  by  those  interested  in 
vine  culture,  I  am  still  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  grape  cannot  be 
cultivated  profitably  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country.  The  climate  is8o 
moist  and  the  winters  so  mild  that  too  much  activity  is  promoted  in  the 
vine,  and  in  the  summer  the  grapes  are  almost  certain  to  become  mil- 
dewed before  ripening. 

Someof  the  vines  cultivated  are  of  varieties  suitable  for  making  raisins, 
but  no  attempt  hns  ever  been  made  to  produce  them  in  this  colony.  Nor 
is  the  industry  followed  in  any  of  the  other  Australian  colonies,  not  even 
in  the  rich  grape  districts  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.    Frait  cul- 
turists are  aware  that  the  vine  has  never  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  a 
field  crop  in  New  Zealand.    Some,  however,  contend  that  it  grows  freely 
in  the  open  air  from  the  warm  latitudes  of  the  extreme  north  of  the 
colony  (New  Zealand  being  south  of  the  equator)  to  Ghristchurch,  in 
latitude  43^  30'  south.    It  is  well  enough  to  mention  here  that  the  balk 
of  the  population  ot  this  colony  is  composed  of  people  from  Great  Brit- 
ain iind  Ireland,  and  the  number  from  the  wine  districts  of  the  south  of 
Europe  is  very  small.    The  immigrants  from  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
J\)rtugal  arriving  here  follow  principally  the  occupation  of  fitdiing. 
These  immigrants  work  more  in  common  than  those  from  Britain,  and 
w  hen  not  engaged  in  fishing  usually  form  themselves  into  bands  or  com- 
])anies  and  goto  the  bush  near  some  navigable  stream  to  cut  firewood. 
While  a  portion  of  the  men  are  cutting  wood,  the  remainder  are  kept 
busily  engaged  in  arranging  small  sailing  vessels  to  take  it  to  market. 
A  few  years  ago  a  Frenchman,  M-Rayer,  started  a  vineyard  within  a 
short  distance  from  Auckland.    He  had  very  little  capital  and  the  land 
he  cultivated  was  purchased  on  credit,  and  in  a  short  time  his  slender 
means  were  exhausted.     Some  of  his  countrymen  had  faith  in  his  ul- 
timate success  and  aided  him  with  capital,  but  his  death  soon  followed, 
and  as  no  one  sufficiently  skilled  in  vine  culture  could  be  found  to  take 
his  place,  the  enterprise  had  to  be  abandoned  and  the  vines  were  rooted 
up. 
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Mr.  Bayer  was  of  the  opiuiou  that  the  Auckland  district  is  especially 
adapted  for  vine  culture.  He  used  to  say  that  the  industry  here  was 
free  from  many  of  the  drawbacks  experienced  in  France,  such  as  the 
spring  and  autumn  frosts  and  the  hail-storms  so  destructive  to  vine- 
yards there. 

The  best  results,  however,  in  New  Zealand  have  been  obtained  upon 
porous  valley  land,  where  the  alluvial  soil  has  been  partly  formed  by  the 
washing  of  the  limestone  strata  from  the  surrounding  ranges.  In  these 
districts  the  vines  commence  bearing  when  only  two  years  old,  and  there 
is  a  small  increase  in  the  third  year,  and  then  a  larger  increase  for  sev- 
eral years. 

No  irrigation  is  required  in  New  Zealand,  the  rainfall  averaging  from 
45  to  47  inches  per  annum.  The  industry  of  vine  culture  is  conducted 
upon  such  a  small  scale  that  the  value  of  the  produce  ought  not  perhaps 
to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  grape-producing  colonies  of  Australasia  are  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  West  Australia. 

The  grape  industry  in  Queensland  is  too  young  to  enable  one  to  speak 
with  any  degree  of  confidence  and  accuracy  concerning  it.  It  is  said 
that  South  Australia  produces  higher  classes  of  grapes  than  any  other 
of  the  colonies.  The  Aulanda  vineyards,  near  Adelaide,  are  perhaps 
the  best  known  in  the  colonies.  The  vines  are  planted  from  4  to  6  feet 
apart  and  6  or  7  feet  between  the  rows. 

New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  have,  however,  developed  the  largest 
grape  industry.  The  former  colony  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
cultivate  the  vine.  Victoria  comes  next.  The  vine  was  first  planted  in 
Victoria  by  some  Swiss  settlers  about  ten  years  after  its  formation  into 
a  British  colony. 

The  extent  of  country  in  Victoria  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  grape 
is  very  large,  and  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bleasdale,  that  be- 
tween the  Barabool  Hills  and  the  valley  of  the  Murray  River  the  colony 
iwssesses  every  variety  of  climate,  exposure,  and  soil  that  can  be  found 
between  Neufchatel  and  Lisbon. 

The  best  varieties  of  the  Victoria  grapes  are  the  Hermitage,  Bur- 
gun<ly,  Carbinet,  Sanvignon,  and  Malbec.  The  grapes  grown  in  Aus- 
tralia are  principally  used  for  making  wine. 

Mr.  Dow,  of  Melbourne,  the  author  of  a  series  of  valuable  papers  on  fruit 
culture,  who  visited  the  United  States  in  1883  lor  the  purpose  of  report- 
ing upon  the  American  system  of  farming,  was  surprised  to  learn  while 
in  California  that  raisin-making  was  a  very  important  industry  in  that 
State.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  raisins  are  made 
by  Mr.  G.  G.  Briggs  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Blowers  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Mr. 
Briggs  formerly  dried  his  raisins  in  the  sun,  but  in  the  last  three  seasons 
he  has  found  it  profitable  to  employ  artificial  heat  to  assist  in  the  dry- 
ing. Out  of  1,000  acres  of  vines  fully  one-half  were  of  raisin  varieties, 
and  amongst  these  were  the  Muscatel,  Gords,  Blanco,  and  Muscat,  of 
Alexandria.  Mr.  Dow  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  general  conditions  for 
growing  raisins  are  more  favorable  in  Northern  Victoria  and  other  parts 
of  Australia  than  in  California.     He  says : 

Tlie  progress  that  has  taken  place  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  shows 
how  iniicb  laud-owners  in  favorable  localities  of  Australasia  are  missing  by  not  giving 
attention  to  the  production  of  a  highly  valuable  product  for  which  tlieie  is  a  good 
market  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

Many  varieties  of  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  shaddocks  are  grown  in 
North  New  Zealand,  and  with  very  gratifying  results^  but  no  attAi«v^t»^ia& 
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yet  been  made  to  establish  the  industry  on  a  large  scale.  The  time,  how 
ever,  is  not  far  distant,  I  think,  when  oranges  and  lemons  and  other  crita- 
ceons  fruit  will  be  cultivated  successfully  and  profitably  not  only  for  the 
home  market  but  for  export.  These  fruits  ripen  to  perfection  and  are  well 
flavored ;  they  are  grown  in  various  places  from  the  extreme  north  to 
Opotiki,  a  pretty  little  settlement  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  near  the  East 
Cape,  a  distance  of  400  miles  from  southwest  to  southeast.  The  varie- 
ties that  give  the  most  satisfaction  are  the  large  JITavel,  the  Blood  or 
Maltese  orange,  the  Siletta,  Saint  Michael,  the  Bitter  or  Seville  orange, 
&c.  All  these  have  been  grafted  varieties.  Sometimes  the  stock  has 
been  a  seedling,  and  on  other  occasions  a  lemon  tree.  These  generally 
fruit  in  the  course  of  three  years  alter  planting.  I  have  heard  of  seed- 
lings in  the  Hoskiauga  and  Mangonui  districts  that  have  been  raised 
from  the  pip,  and  nurtured  to  a  fruiting  state.  In  each  district  the  trees 
grew  without  having  any  especial  care.  They  came  into  a  fruiting  state 
eighteen  years  after  the  pip  was  planted.  The  trees  attained  a  height 
of  over  20  feet  with  a  proportionate  spreading  of  branches.  Oue  of 
these  trees  carried  last  year  fully  two  thousand  oranges.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  of  trees  similarly  grafted  that  Bave  shown  such  a  vigor  of  growth 
or  such  productiveness. 

The  only  diseases  ever  developed  in  l^ew  Zealand  orange  trees  are  leaf- 
rollers  and  scale  insects.  These  pests  are  easily  destroyed  by  a  stroug 
solution  of  soapsuds  or  a  solution  of  Gistuvest's  insecticide. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  situation  of  orange  trees,  whether  in- 
land or  near  the  sea-coast,  I  will  mention  that  the  whole  northern  penin- 
sula of  New  Zealand  is  comparatively  narrow,  and  that  no  part  of  it 
can  be  said  to  be  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of  the  ocean  breeze. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  that  no  artificial  irrigation  is  required,  as 
tlie  rainfall  is  regular  and  abundant.  It  is  believ^  that  in  selecting  a 
site  for  orange  trees,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  prevailing  winds, 
and  especially  those  from  the  southwest.  The  best  lemons  grown  in  New 
Zealand  are  the  sweet,  or  Lisbon.  These  trees  do  best  iq  a  stiff  clayey 
soil. 

The  lime  tree  (Citrus  linieUa)  does  remarkably  well  here  and  grows 
to  a  good  size.  It  favors  loose,  volcanic  soil.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pond,  the  Gov- 
ernment analyst  for  Auckland  district,  has  shown  in  a  recent  report 
that  the  limes  from  Auckland  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  citric  acid 
than  those  from  the  tropical  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Auck- 
land limes  contain  about  the  same  percentage  as  the  celebrated  limes 
of  Palermo,  and  more  than  those  of  Tahiti  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  following  table  shows  the  analysis  of  the  juice  of  Auckland  limea 
compared  with  that  of  some  of  the  best  known  varieties  grown  for  the 
}^uropean  and  American  markets  : 

Talk  showing  the  comparative  value  of  limes  from  various  oountriti. 


Localities. 


New  Zealand 

Palermo 

West  Indies. 

Jamaica 

Soath  AfHca 
Tahiti 


Specific  gravity 
of  juice. 


Per  cent,  of  cit- 
ric acid. 


1,045.40 
1.044.85 
1, 04L  30 
1, 044. 18 
1.044.90 
1. 041. 20 


&13 
8.13 
7.M 
&G6 
&50 
7.56 


Per  cent,  of  a«h. 


.6.!7 
.389 

.401 
.364 
.845 


The  fi^t  that  limes  are  grown  to  such  perfection  in  New  Zealand  will 
doubtless  soon  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  &ctory  here  for  the  man- 
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ufactore  of  citric  acid,  an  article  for  which  there  is  a  steady  demand  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 

OLIVES. 

Olive  caltore  in  New  Zealand  has  not  yet  become  a  fixed  industry, 
although  the  subject  is  one  very  generally  discussed  throughout  the 
colony,  and  Mr.  Federli,  a  gentleman  thoroughly  skilled  in  olive  cult- 
are,  is  now  engaged  in  ddivering  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  principal 
towns  in  North  New  Zealand  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  capitalists  to 
cultivate  this  valuable  fruit  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Olive  trees  are  found  growing  in  many  parts  of  the  North  Island. 
They  come  into  bearing  from  four  to  ten  years  after  planting.  They 
thrive  on  sandy  soil  and  on  rocky  limestone  ranges,  or  on  poor  soil  of 
any  description.  The  trees  are  planted  from  16  to  30  feet  apart.  They 
are  propagated  by  grafting  on  seedling  stocks,  cnttings,  layerings,  suck- 
ers, and  what  are  called  truncheons,  which  consist  simply  in  cutting  the 
large  limbs  of  the  tree  close  to  the  ground  and  planting  them.  Kh  to 
the  age  at  which  olive  trees  reach  maturity,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
a  correct  answer,  inasmuch  as  they  have  probably  not  been  planted  for 
a  longer  period  than  twenty-five  years  in  the  colony,  and  the  tree  is  of 
many  centuries'  duration.  New  Zealand,  unfortunately,  has  no  depart- 
ment  of  agriculture  like  that  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  accurate  information  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  fruit 
cultui  e  or  indeed  in  regard  to  any  new  industry  connected  with  farming 
pursuits.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  olive  thrives  well  here,  and 
that  the  fruit  is  of  good  quality  and  flavor,  and  that  several  varieties 
produce  excellent  oil.  About  twenty  years  ago  some  olive  trees  were 
>lanted  in  Auckland  district  by  Colonel  Matson.  These  trees  were 
'eeently  examined  by  Mr.  Federli,  who  stated  that  they  had  already 
•eacbed  dimensions  which  to  attain  in  the  climate  of  Italy  would  re- 
l aire  a  growth  of  at  least  forty  years. 

The  largest  enterprise  in  the  way  of  growing  olives  in  New  Zealand 
vas  undertaken  by  Dr.  Campbell  some  years  ago  on  his  valuable  estate, 
)ne  Tree  Hill.  Dr.  Campbell  planted  about  12  acres  in  olive  trees. 
Chey  have  not  yet  reached  the  bearing  state,  but,  like  all  the  olives 
n  this  district,  they  display  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  and  give 
>romise  of  a  profitable  investment.  The  varieties  that  thrive  best  here 
cannot  be  correctl^"^  given,  as  their  nomenclature  has  not  been  pre- 
served. Those  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  have  broad 
[eaves  like  those  generally  called  Spanish  olives,  although  the  Span- 
ish varieties  are  usually  recommended  for  colder  localities.  The  fruit 
ripens  in  New  Zealand  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  at 
that  time  of  the  year  the  weather  is  usually  very  tine,  and  the  olives 
are  not  apt  to  be  disturbed  by  the  heavy  rains  common  in  the  colony. 

Baron  Ferd.  von  Mueller,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  olive 
culture  in  the  Australasian  colonies,  and  especially  in  Victoria,  says 
that  loug  continuous  droughts  so  detrimental  to  most  plants  affect  the 
olive  but  slightly.  He  thinks  that  proximity  to  the  sea  is  favorable 
to  it.  and  that  hillsides  are  more  eligible  for  its  culture  than  plains. 
He  recommends  that  the  ground  should  be  deeply  trenched,  and  ma- 
nured annually,  or  every  two  or  three  years,  with  well-decayed  substan- 
ces. He  says  that  irrigation  adds  to  the  proiluctiveness  of  the  plant. 
M.  Riordet  distinguishes  three  main  varieties,  of  which  two  are  recom- 
mended :  1st,  the  Ceylon,  a  small-sized  tree,  which  comes  into  bearing 
after  three  or  four  years,  but  it  bears  fully  only  every  second  year  \ 
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its  oil  is  fine,  with  some  aroma.    2d,  the  Pendulier,  a  larger  tree,  with 
long,  drooping  branches,  yielding  an  oil  of  first-rate  quality. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  olive  trees  at  Kawakawa,  the  beautiful  island 
home  of  Sir  George  Grey,  K.  C.  B.,  would  each  yield  about  20  gallons  of 
fruit.  Several  of  these  trees  are  of  the  varieties  grown  for  making  oil, 
but  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  any  oil  has  been  pro<luced  from  them 
or  not.  The  experiments,  however,  that  have  been  made  in  Auckland 
district  to  convert  olives  into  oil  were  succq^sfnl,  and  averaged  a  yield 
of  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  oil  to  the  hundred- weight  of  olives. 

FIGS. 

The  figs  grown  in  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  are  of  fine  quality 
and  flavor,  but  all  of  them  are  consumed  in  the  green  stat^,  and  the 
demand  for  the  home  market  is  greater  than  the  supply.     No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  dry  them  for  export,  although  they  are  especially  rich 
in  the  substance  termed  grape-sugar.    Amongst  the  varieties  cultivated 
in  Auckland  are  the  Brow^n  Ischia,  White  Ischia,  Black  Ischia,  Brown 
Turkey,  White  Marseilles,  White  Provence,  Col  de  Signora  Nera,  Black 
Bourgassotto,  &c.    Some  of  the  trees  grow  to  a  height  of  from  20  to  30 
feet.    The  equal  distribution  of  warmth  and  moisture  in  this  climate 
has  probably  much  to  do  with*  their  vigorous  growth,  although  Baron 
Mueller  recommends  the  planting  of  fig  trees  in  the  dry  districts  of 
Australia  on  account  of  their  easy  culture  and  heat-resisting  properties. 
He  quotes  Dr.  Bleasdale  as  an  authority  on  fig  culture  in  Australia, 
and  says  that  caprification  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  fruit  fix)m 
falling  off  prematurely^,  or  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  their  ripening, 
is  unnecessary.    The  process  of  caprification  consists  in  placing  the  fruit 
of  a  wild  sort,  called  the  Capri  fig^  amongst  the  cultivate  ones.    An  in- 
sect of  the  gnat  family  infests  the  former,  which  it  leaves  to  attack  the 
latter,  entering  to  the  interior  of  the  fruit  by  the  orifice.    Lindley  says 
the  utility  of  this  process  was  doubted  by  the  celebrated  Duhamel,  and 
that  Professor  Ga^parini,  in  a  paper  written  for  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Science  of  Naples,  details  a  number  of  experiments  which  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  fruit  was  injured  by  the  process,  and  that  instead  of 
making  the  figs  remain  on  the  tree,  it  either  causes  or  facilitates  their 
fall,  especially  when  the  insect  has  penetrated  into  the  inside  and  pro- 
duced decay  by  its  own  death. 

Yon  Mueller  distinguishes  two  main  varieties  of  figs,  both  of  which 
are  adapted  for  Australia,  one  that  produces  two  crops  a  year  and  the 
other  only  one  crop.  The  former,  the  gray  or  purple,  which  is  the  best, 
and  the  white  and  golden,  the  last  two  being  the  finest  in  appearance 
but  not  in  quality.  He  says  the  variety  that  furnishes  only  one  crop  a 
year  is  the  most  desirable  for  drying  purposes  and  the  most  extensively 
cultivated  in  Turkey  and  along  the  Mediterranean. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Atwklandy  April  28,  1884. 
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FRUIT  CULTTTBE  IH  SOUTH  AUSTRAUA. 

BEPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  SMITH,  OF  ADELAIDE  .* 

EAISINS. 

1.  What  is  the  relative  position  of  vineyards;  valley,  table,  or  hill- 
side lands  ;  inland  or  on  the  seacoa^t  ? 

2.  How  near  to  the  sea-coast  are  the  nearest  raisin  vineyards  ? 

Of  all  the  vineyards  now  in  South  Australia  very  few  are  on  level 
plains;  the  majority  are  located  on  undulating  and  hillside  lands  at  ele- 
vations varying  from  300  to  1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Some  plains  only 
are  within  2  miles  of  the  sea,  others  remote  from  it  in  distances  varying 
from  10  to  40  miles. 

3.  On  the  coast,  are  the  sea  fogs  and  mist  injurious  to  grapes  and  apt 
to  cause  mildew  f    If  so,  what  means  are  used  to  countera<;t  the  same  ? 

Fogs  are  very  rare  with  us.  In  the  damper  air  of  our  valleys  slight 
attacks  of  oidium  have  occasionally  happened,  but  never  in  force,  and 
these  are  readily  checked  by  one  or  two  applications  of  flowers  of  sul- 
phur. On  the  higher  dry  lands  no  mildew  has  shown  itself,  and  the 
vines  are  uniformly  healthy. 

4.  What  is  the  custom  of  pruning  in  the  best  conducted  vineyards! 
Pruning  is  much  regulated  by  the  kind  of  vine  cultivated.    Short, 

bash  pruning  is  common  with  us,  owing  much  to  the  fact  that  the  vines 
of  Spain  and  soutn  of  France  predominate  with  us,  as  apparently  best 
Baited  to  our  warm  and  dry  climate. 

In  the  higher  and  cooler  country,  where  the  Eiesling  and  Hermitage 
vines  are  more  planted,  long  pruning  and  trellising  are  adopted. 

5.  What  is  the  character  of  soil  where  best  results  are  obtained  f 
Our  soils  vary  much,  but  their  general  composition,  formed  by  the  de- 
tritus of  slate  rocks,  with  often  a  good  proportion  of  lime,  well  suits  the 
Tine,  and  our  grapes  have  good  substance,  flavor,  and  abundance  of 
saccharine. 

6.  Are  best  results  obtained  on  hillside,  valley,  or  table  land  1 
No  sufficient  data  exist  to  answer  this. 

7.  Are  the  lands  planted  to  vines  cultivated!  K  so,  how  many  times 
per  year  ! 

The  usual  cultivation  per  annum  is  one  horse-plowing  and  two  horse- 
hoeings.    Some  vignerons  add  to  this  a  hand-hoeing  round  the  plants. 

8.  At  what  age  do  the  vines  come  into  full  bearing,  and  how  long  do 
they  remain  fruitful? 

Vines,  when  rooted  cuttings,  begin  to  bear  fruit  the  third  year  after 
being  planted  out.  Grafted  vines  will  bear  the  first  year,  if  the  stocks 
were  old  enough  to  bear.  Our  vineyards  are  not  yet  of  an  age  sufficient 
to  show  how  long  the  vine  will  remain  fruitful. 

9.  Is  there  any  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  practice  for  raisin 
culture  f 


*  CoDSul-GeDeral  Spencer,  of  Melbourne,  in  transmitting  the  above  report,  says  that 
Mr.  Smith  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  for  much  of  the  information  contained  in 
his  report  to  Mr.  Samuel  Davenport,  of  Adelaide,  who  represented  South  Australia  aa 
commissioner  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  The  consul-general 
adds  that  the  cultivation  and  preservation  of  the  varieties  of  fruit  mentioned  in  the 
Department  circular  are  in  their  experimental  stage  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and 
he  IS  consequently  unable  to  furnish  any  information  that  would  be  of  any  value  to 
American  fruit-growers. 
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Irrigation  has  not  been  resorted  to  as  yet. 

10.  What  is  the  yield,  valae,  and  cost  of  crop  per  acre  per  annum  f 
Yield  varies  according  to  soil  and  cultivation  and  pruning ;  and  so 
the  costs.    From  two  to  five  tons  per  acre  may  be  quoted  as  produce, 
and  £2  per  acre  cost  of  cultivation,  pruning,  and  faggoting. 

OBANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

1.  What  varieties  of  trees  are  grown,  and  which  are  the  most  valua- 
ble: at  what  age  do  they  come  into  full  bearing,  and  how  long  do  thev 
remain  fruitful 

Many  varieties  of  oranges  are  grown.  Of  these  I  may  cite  Sabina, 
Navel,  St.  Michael,  Paramatta  (a  Sydney  variety),  Poor-man  (also  from 
Sydney),  Rio,  Maltese  Oval,  Chinese  Oval,  Mandarin,  Sweet  SeviUe, 
Bitter  Seville,  Blood  Maltese,  Large  Marmalade,  Bitter  Loose-Jacket. 

Of  the  lemon  tribe  we  have,  Lisbon,  West  Indian  citron,  Bengal 
citron,  shaddocks.  It  is  too  early  for  us  yet  to  report  longevity  of  tree^, 
or  even  date  of  full  bearing.    The  flavor  of  our  fruit  is  excellent. 

2.  Are  the  trees  seedlings,  grafted,  or  budded! 
We  graft  or  bud. 

3.  Are  the  trees  troubled  with  injurious  insect  pests  or  fungous 
growth  ?  If  so  troubled,  what  are  the  means  employed  for  preventing 
and  curing  same? 

Black  blight  is  the  sole  sickness.    Cured  by  wood-ash  wash. 

4.  How  far  apart  are  orchard  trees  planted  f 
From  15  to  20  feet  apart,  usually. 

5.  Are  orchards  inland  or  on  the  sea-coast,  hillside,  valley,  or  upland  f 
Where  do  they  >ield  best  results  t 

Valley :  sheltered  sites  the  best,  and  inland. 

6.  How  near  the  sea-shore  are  the  orchards  ? 

I  do  not  know  any  nearer  than  a  mile  from  the  sea-coast. 

7.  Is  there  any  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  use,  and  is  the  ground 
in  orchards  between  trees  cultivated  !    If  so,  h6w  many  times  per  year  ? 

Irrigation  adopted  where  practicable,  with  good  results. 

8.  Give  the  yield,  proceeds,  and  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre  per  an- 
num in  the  best  orange  orchards. 

Cannot  answer  this. 

OLIVES. 

1.  What  varieties  of  trees  produce  the  best  results,  and  at  what 
age! 

Our  experience  too  short  to  answer  this  question. 

2.  What  is  the  process  of  cultivation  followed  t 

Cultivation  too  limited  to  assert  any  practice.  Subsoil  plowing  lantl 
is  advisable,  at  uniform  depth. 

3.  What  variety  of  tree  produces  the  *' queen  olives  of  commerce^'f 
Are  the3'  the  selected  fruit  of  the  common  olive,  or  a  superior  variety 
grown  from  an  improved  tree! 

I  do  not  know  the  term  "queen  olives  of  commerce.''  Is  it  the  bijr 
Spanish  f    That  is  grown  here. 

4.  What  age  do  the  trees  come  into  full  bearing,  and  how  long  do 
they  remain  fruitful? 

Some  varieties  sooner  mature  than  others.  The  French  Venlale  is  an 
early  one.     We  are  too  young  to  quote  time  of  fruitfulness. 

5.  What  IS  ttievw^ra^^ yield  per  acre  of  mature  trees! 
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I  cannot  say.    Age  of  tree  and  caltivation  £:iven  it  will  inflaence  re- 
sults. 

6.  What  is  the  yield  in  frnit  per  acre,  and  how  many  gallons  of  olives 
are  leqaired  to  produce  one  gallon  of  oilf 

With  me  12  gallons  of  olives  give  1  gallon  of  oil. 

7.  How  far  apart  in  orchards  are  the  trees  f 
From  18  to  25  feet  apart. 

8.  W^hen  are  olives  intended  for  pickling  picked — ripe  or  green f 
Picked  green. 

9.  When  are  olives  for  oil  picked — ^ripe  or  green t 
Picked  best  when  just  ripe. 

10.  What  is  the  process  of  preparing  olives  for  table  use,  and  what  is 
the  process  for  extracting  oil? 

Wood-ash  and  lime-wash  extract  the  bitter ;  stone  crushers  and  lever 
press  the  oil. 

11.  Are  best  results  obtained  on  valley,  hillside,  or  table  landf 
1  cannot  say.    Stony  ground  theoretically  best. 

12.  What  is  the  character  of  soil  best  adapted  to  olive  trees  f 
A  fair,  free  mold  on  stony  and  limy  subsoil  best. 

13.  Is  there  any  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  use  for  olive  culture! 
I  do  not  know  of  any.    Water  needs  careful  supply  not  to  overdo 

it,  growing  wood  instead  of  fruit. 

14.  How  near  to  the  coast  are  the  olive  orchards  ! 
All  ours  may  lie  within  50  miles  of  the  sea-coast. 

15.  Give  the  yield,  proceeds,  and  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre  per  an- 
uum. 

I  have  no  data  for  this. 

16.  What  is  the  annual  rainfall,  in  inches,  in  your  district ! 
Aoout  22  inches. 

FIGS. 

1.  Kind  of  trees  producing  the  figs  of  commerce! 

We  are  not  sure  of  our  varieties.    No  cultivation  save  in  detached 
localities. 

2.  Process  of  drying  and  curing  the  fig  ! 

Little  attended  to.    Salt  and  water  moistening,  boxing  sun-dried  figs, 
I  find  best  plan. 

J.  W.  SMITH, 

Consular  Agent 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Adelaide,  April  5, 1884. 
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RAISINS. 

What  is  tlie  relative  position  of  vineyards — valley,  table,  or  hillside 
lands;  inlaud  or  on  the  sea-coast? 

Grapes  are  chiefly  planted  on  the  slopes  of  low  hills  ^  they  are  planted 
on  the  sea-coast  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sea )  they  are  also  planted  in 
the  interior. 

How  near  to  the  sea-coast  are  the  nearest  raisin  vineyards? 

In  many  cases  within  a  few  yards. 

On  the  coast  are  the  sea  fogs  and  mist  injurious  to  grapes,  and  apt  to 
cause  mildew f    If  so,  what  means  are  used  to  counteract  the  same? 

I  believe  the  sea  fogs  and  mist  immediately  followed  by  a  hot  sun  are 
injurious  to  grapes  (except  to  vines  from  seed  on  the  spot),  as  those 
vines  grown  near  the  sea  are  much  affected  by  mildew  ]  no  means  are 
used  by  the  Moors  to  counteract  the  mildew. 

The  mildew  or  oidium,  which  is  a  parasite  fungus  which  covers  the 
surface  of  the  leaves,  I  have  found  by  experiments  can  be  counter- 
acted by  applying  two  parts  of  sulphur,  one  part  of  ashes,  and  one 
part  of  charcoal  dust,  well  mixed,  to  the  stem  close  over  the  roots  of  the 
vines,  and  covered  with  earth,  which  operation  must  be  performed  io 
December,  after  pruning,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  around  the 
stems.  On  pruning  the  vines,  all  the  wounds  and  cuts  should  be  covered 
at  once  with  a  thick  varnish  made  of  tar,  linseed-oil,  bees- wax,  and  resiii, 
to  which  sufficient  pulverized  sulphur  is  added.  I  have  found  this  ex- 
cellent compound,  besides  the  instant  healing  of  the  wounds  produced 
by  the  pruning  knife  or  scissors,  preventing  the  flow  of  sap  and  im- 
parting resistance  to  the  weather,  to  effectually  assist  in  curing  the 
oidium,  when  a  thorough  dusting  of  sulphur  and  ashes  to  the  dewy  sar- 
face  of  the  leaves  and  blossoms  will  complele  the  work.  Should,  after 
this,  the  grapes  be  observed  to  be  affected  by  the  oidium,  a  thorough 
dusting  of  hydrate  of  wine  will  stop  the  disease. 

What  is  the  custom  of  pruning  in  the  best-conducted  vineyards? 

The  vines  are  pruned  in  this  neighborhood  in  a  rough  manner,  and 
pruned  much  too  long;  the  main  stock  is  allowed  to  run  ad  libitum^  the 
lateral  branches  being  cut  short,  leaving  from  one  to  three  eyes  to  each. 
In  the  interior  of  Morocco  the  short-pruning  system  is  in  practice. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  soil  wliere  the  best  results  are  obtained! 

In  well-drained,  loamy  soil  of  a  ferruginous  nature,  with  a  good  pro- 
portion of  silica. 

"Are  best  results  obtained  on  hillside,  valley,  or  table-laud!" 

On  the  sides  of  low  hills  best  results  are  obtained  sheltered  from  the 
east  wind. 
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'^Are  the  lands  planted  to  vines  cultivated?  If  so,  how  many  times 
per  year!" 

Cultivated  once  a  year  by  turning  up  the  ground  with  a  large  hoe. 

^^At  what  age  do  the  vines  come  into  fall  bearing,  and  how  long  do 
they  remain  fruitful  1^ 

In  rich  soil  often  at  two,  but  generally  at  three  years,  they  com- 
mence to  bear,  ?ind  not  in  absolute  full  bearing  until  seven  or  eight 
years  old. 

"  Is  there  any  system  of  artificial  irrigation  f  " 

The  Moors  never  irrigate  their  vines. 

"  What  is  the  yield,  value  of  crop  per  acre  per  annum  I" 

Statistics  unascertainable. 

ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

"What  varieties  of  trees  are  grown,  and  which  are  the  most  valuableT 
At  what  time  do  they  come  into  full  bearing,  and  how  long  do  they  re- 
main fruitful!^ 

As  most  of  the  trees  are  seedlings,  the  varieties  are  numerous;  the 
most  valuable  are  the  round,  sweet  orange,  and  the  small  aromatically 
flavored  fruit  known  as  the  Mandarin  orange.  The  Mandarin  is  the 
most  valuable. 

Nine  years  from  seed;  two  years  after  grafting  or  budding. 

Sellings  remain  fruitful  over  a  century;  grafted  or  budded,  from 
thirty  to  forty  years. 

"Are  the  trees  seedlings,  grafted,  or  budded!" 

They  are  propagated  from  seeds,  inarching,  grafting,  budding,  and 
by  cuttings. 

"  How  are  orchard  trees  planted!'' 

Fifteen  feet  apart,  or  about  150  trees  to  the  acre,  if  graftings ;  seed- 
lings, 20  feet  apart,  100  trees  to  the  acre. 

"Are  trees  troubled  with  injurious  insects,  pests,  or  fungous  growth! 
If  80  troubled,  what  are  the  means  employed  for  preventing  and  curing 
same!" 

Various  vine-fretters  and  kermes  are  very  troublesome,  and  cause  con- 
siderable damage  to  orange  trees.  The  common  remedy  to  a  certain 
extent  is  to  wash  the  trunk  and  main  branches  with  a  lotion  of  lime- 
-water, and  by  watering  the  leaves  with  the  hand  pump.  Trees  too  closely 
planted,  or  placed  in  damp  and  shady  localities,  or  even  not  properly 
pruned  to  permit  light  and  air  through  all  their  branches,  create  a  para- 
site or  leaf  disease  known  as  the  "  demantium  monophyllum  "  or  char- 
coal, which  covers  the  leaves  with  a  black  adhesive  dust;  also  the 
"lichen  auranti,''  which  appears  as  a  crust  of  a  gra^'^  whitish  color.  The 
bad  state  of  health  of  the  trees  creates  these  parasites  and  fungus.  I 
have  cured  these  with  petroleum,  which  must  be  applied  in  a  mixed 
state  by  churning  milk  and  petroleum  to  a  consistency  of  cream,  as 
petroleum  mixed  with  water  is  often  injurious.  These  liquids  are  unmix- 
able,  and  when  applied  in  some  parts  only  the  petroleum  touches  the 
trunk  or  leaves,  and  on  the  others  tl>e  water  alone,  while,  if  well  mixed 
with  milk,  the  strength  of  the  petroleum  is  reduced,  the  application  is 
unifonn,  and  the  results  most  certain  and  beneficial  to  all  trees. 

"Are  orchards  inland,  or  on  the  sea-coast,  hillside,  valley,  or  upland! 
Where  do  they  yield  best  results!'' 

Orange  orchards  are  planted  both  inland  and  on  the  sea-coast,  on 
valleys,  hillsides,  and  uplands.  They  yield  best  results  in  well-drained, 
low-lying  lands  sheltered  from  the  cold  north  winds. 
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"How  near  to  the' sea-shore  are  the  orchards t" 

Some  within  200  yards,  on  the  sand. 

"Is  there  any  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  ase,  and  is  the  gronnd 
in  orchards  between  trees  cultivated!   If  so,  how  many  times  per  year!" 

Tliey  are  irrigated  artificially,  mostly  from  wells  from  which  the  crater 
is  drawn  by  animal  power,  with  very  primitive  draw-wells.  The  groond 
is  manured  and  cultivated  with  a  heavy  hoe  once  a' year.  The  yield 
and  proceeds  cannot  be  ascertained  in  Morocco.  The  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion, including  manuring,  in  the  best  orange  orchards  is  at  the  rate  of 
26  cents  per  tree  per  annum;  laborer's  and  pruner's  wages  from  18  to 
20  cents  per  day. 

OBSEEVATIONS  ON  ORANGE  CULTURE. 

In  any  country  where  the  medium  temperature  in  winter  is  superior  to 
40°  and  in  summer  rises  to  85^,  the  cultivation  of  orange  orchards  can 
be  made  lucrative. 

Orange  trees  are  not  particular  with  regard  to  soil ;  they  grow  lux- 
uriantly in  the  sand,  and  even  in  strong  and  very  inferior  soils,  pro- 
vided they  are  manured  and  copiously  watered  in  the  summer.  There 
have  been  empirics  who  have  written  on  the  orange  trees  and  on  the  man- 
lier of  composting  the  soil,  recommending  all  sorts  of  filthy  nostrums 
and  unwholesome  composts  which  nature  never  designed,  and  nobody  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  mischief  which  such  people  do.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  leading  cause  of  failure,  where  trees  get  diseased  or  where 
neither  fruit  nor  fiowers  are  had  with  any  certainty,  is  due  to  ill-treat- 
ment and  poisoning  of  the  roots  with  the  obnoxious  mixtures. 

Seedlings  are  always  preferred,  as  they  stand  cold  weather  and  their 
yield  is  enormous;  besides,  the  objects  to  be  attained  in  raising  the 
orange  trees  from  seed  are,  first,  to  procure  new  varieties,  all  of  which 
are  more  or  less  acceptable  as  to  size,  flavor,  and  shape;  secondly,  to 
provide  hardy  stocks  for  grafting  or  budding  known  fancy  varieties,  in 
preference  to  grafting  or  budding  on  stocks  raised  from  the  cuttings  <rf 
citrons,  or  even  of  orange  cuttings,  which  are  more  delicate,  of  less 
growth,  and  short  life.  In  recurring  to  budding,  the  hardiest  stock  of 
all  is  that  of  the  bitterer  sour  orange,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  tribe 
in  form,  elegance  of  foliage,  and  abundance  of  fruit.  When  the  medium 
atmospherical  temperature  of  the  spring  has  reached  70^  the  seed  may 
be  sown  and  watered  regularly,  and  in  fifteen  days  they  will  come  up. 
If  the  seeds  are  from  the  finest,  ripest  fruits,  there  will  be  no  necessitiy 
of  budding  to  perfectionate  the  truit.  The  fruits  from  trees  raised 
from  seed  are  the  earliest  and  stand  well  transportation;  the  flowers  ot 
these  trees  stand  best  the  cold  weather. 

Excessive  dampness  and  humidity  in  the  soil  produces  the  "  chlorosis," 
or  yellow,  of  the  leaves,  which  at  last  ends  in  destroying  the  tree. 

Excessive  aridity  of  the  soil  is  also  another  cause  of  aufifering  to  the 
orauge  tree,  but  does  not  cause  its  death. 

Strong  winds  only  cause  the  fall  of  the  fruit  before  ripening. 

The  fogs  and  white  frost  of  spring  sometimes  cause  an  alteration  in 
the  orange  tree,  which  afterwards  is  shown  in  the  shape  of  reddish  spots 
on  the  exterior  part  of  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  use. 

VARIETIES  CULTIVATED. 

The  races  and  varieties  known  are  innumerable,  the  majority  of  which 
are  still  unclassified.    The  most  interesting  are  divided  in  eight  groups. 
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namely:  1st,  sweet  orange;  2d,  soar  orange;  3d,  Mandarin  orange;  4th ^ 
limes;  5tb,  Bermagots;  6th,  Pampelmnses;  7th,  lemons;  8th,  citrons. 
•  1.  Sice^t  orange,  1  he  sweet  orange  raised  from  seed  in  a  warm  climate 
is  a  vigorous  tree,  which  reivche^  the  height  of  15  feet ;  its  foliage  large 
and  oblong  prolongated,  of  a  dark  brilliant  ^een.  The  flowers  are  her- 
maphrodite and  pure  white.  The  fruit  is  quite  round,  with  a  smooth,  yel- 
lowish skin.  It  commences  to  ripen  in  the  middle  of  November,  and  in 
March  arrives  at  full  maturity.  Trees  from  seed  without  grafting  give 
the  largest  crops,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  an  adult  tree  to  produce  from 
three  to  four  thousand  oranges  per  annum.  These  trees,  if  conveniently 
sheltered  from  the  cold  winters,  live  centuries.  Grafted  or  budded 
orange  trees  hardly  grow  higher  than  10  feet  in  their  proper  climate, 
while  in  others  only  reach  6  or  7  feet,  and  even  le^s,  and  their  life  is 
short.  The  principal  sweet-orange  trees  which  are  selected  by  those  en- 
gaged in  the  orange  culture  are  the  Bigaradia  {Citrus  vulgaris  higaradia) 
Imperial,  the  Royal  Bigaradia,  the  Bigaradia  of  silvery  leaf  (0.  vulgaris 
argentea)^  the  Bigaradia  of  spotted  leafs  ( C,  vulgaris  variegata),  the  Bigar- 
adias  of  double  flower  and  of  violet  flower,  and  the  Bigaradias  of  round 
fruit,  angulated  fruit,  spotted  fruit,  and  crowned  fruit;  also  the  Bigaradia 
of  myrtl '  leafs  and  that  of  double  flower,  producing  cake-shaped  fruit. 
The  Balearic  or  Mallorea  orange,  large,  smooth,  thin  skin,  of  vigorous 
growth.  The  Portugal  or  China  orange,  of  less  growth  than  the  Balea- 
ric, but  producing  very  large  fruit.  The  orange  of  Nice,  highly  favored 
in  Provence  for  its  elegance  and  beautiful  fruit.  The  Maltese  or  blood 
orange  is  very  rich,  and  also  an  abundant  bearer,  the  fruit  having  a 
pulp  stained  with  crimson ;  the  foliage  resembles  that  of  the  Portugal 
or  China  oi*ange.  There  are  numerous  other  varieties,  most  of  which 
are  more  nominal  than  real,  mostly  the  results  of  hybridizing,  and  which 
are  more  of  a  botanical  ornament  than  of  profit. 

2.  Sour  orange.  The  sour  or  bitter  orange,  many  of  which  have  curious 
and  very  interesting  foliage,  portly  and  handsome  trees,  with  gold  and 
silver  striped  leaves,  myrtled  leafed,  willow  leafed,  plain  and  striped, 
tricolor  striped,  and  many  others  very  showy.  The  flowers  of  these 
trees  bring  the  highest  prices  in  market.  Their  fruit  is  preferred  for 
confectionery,  marmalades,  &c.  The  sour  or  bitter  orange  tree  is  still 
more  rustic  and  hardier  than  the  sweet  orange  from  seeds,  and  its 
growth  is  more  rapid.  There  is  of  this  tribe  the  China  sour-orange 
tree,  which  is  dwarif,  oiily  growing  to  about  4  or  5  feet  in  height  the 
most. 

3.  Mandarin.  The  Mandarin  orange,originally  from  China,  propagated 
also  from  seed,  was  introduced  in  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  only  grow  from  seed  to  a  height  of  12  feet,  and  to  about 
6  feet  when  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding.  The  pulp  of  the  Man- 
darin orange  is  almost  free  from  the  rind;  the  hotter  is  very  aromatic. 
The  Tangerine  orange,  recently  introduced  in  Europe,  is  a  variety  of 
the  Mandarin ;  its  fruit  is  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  Mandarin's,  in  fact 
often  no  larger  than  a  walnut,  but  exceedingly  sweet  and  perfumed.  The 
Japanese  orange  is  a  shrub  which  the  Chinese  cultivate  on  a  large  scale, 
and  known  by  the  name  "  Kumkoat";  is  almost  unknown  in  Europe; 
it  attains  a  height  of  4  feet,  and  by  pnining  it  is  grown  in  pots,  where 
it  only  grows  to  about  20  inches,  covering  itself  with  a  fruit  no  larger 
than  a  good-sized  cherry.  The  rind  is  so  thin  and  smooth  that  it  is  eata- 
ble ;  they  are  preserved  whole  in  sugar.  I  have  four  in  pots  from  15  to 
18  inches  in  height  with  ripe  fi  uit ;  they  have  ripe  fruit  from  December 
to  April;  they  resist  the  cold  weather  better  than  the  hardiest  of  the 
orange  tribe,  but  in  summer  they  require  hot  weather  to  bring  their 
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fruit  to  maturity.  I  strongly  recommend  this  interesting  and  profitable 
shrub  to  our  California  orange-growers.  One  acre  of  land  will  accommo- 
date 500 ;  manure  annually,  and  if  possible  in  summer.  An  irrigation 
or  two  of  manure  water  will  bring  the  fruit  to  perfection. 

4.  Sweet  limes  (Citrus  Ih^eta).  The  sweet-lime  tree  has  the  bear- 
ing and  foliage  of  the  lemon  tree;  small  white  flowers;  the  fruit 
more  or  less  large  or  sm<all,  according  to  the  varieties ;  its  color  is  of 
a  pale  yellow  ;  the  pulp  is  an  insipid  sweet,  slightly  bittiar.  The  varie- 
ties known  in  the  south  of  Spain  and  in  Morocco,  where  they  abound, 
are  the  "Roman,"  the  "  Melaroce,''  a'»d  "St.  Jerome." 

5.  BergamoU  Bergamot  orange  (Citrus  hergamia).  Tall  tree;  oblong 
leaves  of  medium  size,  of  a  lively  green  on  the  upper  surface  and  paler 
on  the  under  part  than  the  other  varieties  of  orange ;  very  small  flowers 
and  of  a  particular  mild  aroma.  The  fruit  is  depressed  in  shape,  smooth 
and  of  a  lemon-yellow  color ;  the  pulp  is  slightly  sour,  and  of  a  pro 
nounced  aromatic  flavor.  The  chief  varieties  are  the  common  Berga- 
mote,  the  orange  Bergamot,  the  sweet  lemon  Bergamot,  and  the  Adam 
apple  Bergamot,  and  some  others  which  probably  are  only  monstrosi- 
ties propagated  by  grafting.  The  cultivation  of  the  ordinary  Berga- 
mo te  is  very  lucrative  by  the  great  quantity  of  volatile  oil  extracted 
from  the  rind  of  its  fruits. 

6.  Pampelmuse.  Pam  pel  muse  (Citrx^s  decumana)  probably  is  a  species 
entirely  distinct  from  the  preceding,  nevertheless  it  has  certain  similiari- 
ties  to  the  natural  onliuary  sweet  orange  from  seed;  it  grows  the  same 
height;  very  few  thorns.  It  difters  in  foliage— broad  leaves  and  large 
flowers  of  a  pure  white.  The  fruit  is  depressed  and  of  immense  size,  of 
a  pale  yellow,  and  only  matures  on  the  second  year ;  they  require  shelter 
and  it  warm  locality.    The  "  Lumias"  are  a  variety  of  the  Pampelmane. 

7.  Lemaris  (Citrus  limanum).  This  species  is  more  a  large  shrub 
than  a  small  tree;  they  require  a  warmer  climate  than  oranges  do; 
their  flowers  are  white  inside  and  reddish  on  the  outside.  There 
are  numerous  varieties.  They  require  less  irrigation  than  the  orange 
tree ;  are  easily  propagated  from  cuttings,  which  the  dealers  in  orange 
trees  use  extensively  for  budding  or  grafting. 

8.  Citron.  There  are  various  varieties — the  ordinary  citron,  the 
lemon  citron,  the  St.  Jerome  citron  of  very  large  fruit,  the  Florence 
citron,  and  the  sweet  citron ;  the  flowers  are  reddish,  pink,  white,  and 
violet  It  grows  well  in  narrow  valleys  where  the  heat  in  summer  in 
retained  during  the  evenings ;  it  grows  admirably  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  almost  any  soil,  and  is  easily  multiplied  from  slip8  or 
cuttings,  which  are  also  used  for  budding  or  gifting  by  the  dealers  and 
venders  of  orange  trees. 

For  California  I  would  recommend  raising  sweet  oranges  from  seed  or 
grafting  the  seedlings  or  stocks  of  the  sour  orange,  the  hardiest  of  all 
for  cold  winters. 

Observations  on  pruning. — The  flowers  and  fruit  are  produced  on  the 
young  wood  of  the  current  season  generally.  The  pruning  has  in  view 
three  objects,  first,  to  keep  the  branches  from  being  too  numerous,  and 
thereby  making  the  foliage  too  thick  so  as  to  exclude  air  and  sun  to  a 
great  part  of  the  head ;  secondly,  to  check  those  branches  which  grow 
too  vigorously  for  the  rest  of  the  tree ;  thirdly,  to  remove  old  and  bare 
wood  and  make  way  for  the  young ;  the  weakest  branches  should  also 
be  removed,  and  the  pruning  should  be  done  on  dry  days  during  the 
months  of  February'  and  March.  No  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
below  the  head,  unless  left  for  the  purpose  of  propagation  by  layering  ia 
pots  and  thus  obtaining  young  additional  trees. 
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The  orange  tree  spreads  its  roots  close  to  the  surface ;  care  should  be 
t;aken  not  to  disturb  them  when  cultivating  the  soil  around  the  trees. 

Nothing  is  wasted  of  the  orange  tree.  The  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the 
Tuit  are  all  a  source  of  profit;  they  all  constitute  a  branch  of  commerce. 
3n  pruning  the  trees  the  leaves  are  gathered  from  the  cut  branches, 
Iried,  and  they  sell  in  the  markets  of  Europe  from  two  to  four  dollars 
>er  hundred  weight.  The  flowers  are  sold  for  the  distillery  and  other 
>urpo8es  in  France  at  25  cents  per  pound.  Oranges  for  exportation  are 
^fathered  in  November  when  their  color  begins  to  change  from  green  to 
i  yellowish ;  the  second  gathering  for  short  distances  is  made  in  Decem- 
>er,  and  the  last  for  the  nearest  markets  in  February  and  March. 

OLIVES. 

^^  What  varieties  of  1  rees  produce  the  best  results,  and  at  what  age  ?  " 

Several  varieties  are  grown,  wild  and  domestic.  It  is  impossible  to 
proclaim  in  an  absolute  manner  which  variety  produces  the  best  results, 
IS  in  every  country  one  is  preferred  which  suits  best  the  locality  and 
3liraate,  and  it  happens  that  a  variety,  which  prospers  in  a  certain  cli- 
nate,  in  others  fails  to  produce  the  same  results ;  therefore  it  must  be 
iscertained  by  trials  of  the  best  and  hardiest  varieties. 

The  varieties  which  will  stand  the  severest  cold  weather  are  those 
learest  to  the  wild,  such  as  the  Odessa  and  the  Beaked  olive  (Olea  JBu- 
"opea  rostrata,  Clem.) ;  the  olives  of  these  trees  are  not  large,  but  of  a 
medium  size. 

There  are  nineteen  defined  varieties  of  olives ;  the  principal  ones  are, 
the  Royal  Seville,  of  large  fruit,  which  is  gathered  in  a  green  state  for 
pickling;  the  queen  of  commerce,  of  very  large  fruits,  with  small  white 
^pots,  also  gathered  while  green  for  pickling;  the  Eicholine,  of  long 
3val  shape.  The  Empeltre  olive  tree  produces  a  small  olive,  oval- 
shaped,  bearing  abundantly  on  the  sixth  year  of  its  plantatioii,  and  in- 
creasing every  successive  year ;  the  fruits  ripen  very  early  and  yield 
abundant  oil  and  of  a  superior  quality ;  is  a  variety  greatly  cultivated 
in  Aragon,  Spain ;  a  similar  variety,  but  neglected,  grows  near  Meque- 
Qez,  in  this  country. 

The  province  of  Soos,  south  of  Morocco,  produces  great  abundance  of 
)iK  The  plantations  of  olive  trees  in  this  province  are  very  numerous; 
nany  of  the  trees  are  of  great  size  and  beauty,  and  are  planted  in  a 
rery  whimsical  and  peculiar  manner  in  the  neighborhood  of  Messa,  the 
iause  of  which  I  learned  from  Gk>vernor  Oilali  Benhamos :  that  one  of  the 
Emperors  being  on  his  journey  to  Soudan  encamped  here  with  his  army, 
hat  the  pegs  with  which  the  cavalry  picketed  their  horses  were  cut 
Tom  the  olive  trees  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  these  pegs  being  left 
u  the  ground  on  account  of  the  sudden  departure  of  the  army,  the  olive 
rees  in  question  sprung  up  from  them.  I  have  seen  the  Moors  in  the 
)rovince  of  Angera,  between  Tangier  and  Ceuta,  planting  olive,  pome- 
rranate,  and  quince  trees  by  cutting  bits  of  wood  of  these  trees,  from 
S  to  20  inches  in  length  and  3  in  circumference,  which  they  knocked 
nto  the  ground  with  a  large  stone  while  the  ground  was  soft  after  a 
•ain ;  two  years  after  I  saw  these  pegs,  most  of  which  had  taken  root 
md  were  in  a  fair  way  of  becomiug  good  trees. 

The  province  of  Soos  produces  abundant  oil,  which  is  brought  to 
Mogador  and  shipped  to  England  and  France.  The  people  of  Kasel- 
Wad  make  two  sorts,  Tabaluht  and  Zit-elaud.  The  former  is  made 
from  the  olives  when  green  and  nearly  ripe,  with  which  they  frequently 
^rind  limes  or  wild  thyme.    This  oil  is  very  rich  and  white,  and  not  in- 
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ferior  to  the  best  Florence  or  Lacca  oil.  The  Zit-el-aad  is  made  from 
the  olives  when  they  are  quite  ripe  and  black,  and  after  they  had  laid 
on  the  ground  some  time.  In  this  state  they  yield  the  greatest  quantity 
of  oil,  but  it  has  a  strong  taste,  which  is  not  disliked  by  the  natives.  It 
is  used  in  Europe  in  the  woolen  and  soap  manufactories. 

"What  is  the  process  of  cultivation  followed!" 

In  the  countries  where  the  olive  tree  is  cultivated  they  generally 
plant  it  on  the  worst  soils  on  the  hillsides ;  they  are  raised  from  sewi, 
stakes,  slips,  cuttings,  from  young  shoots,  layers,  and  by  grafting  or 
budding. 

Propagation  from  seed,  owing  to  the  oily  nature  of  the  pulp  attached 
to  the  olive  seed,  is  tardy,  unless  these  are  placed  in  lye- water  made  of 
potash  or  ashes  for  three  days,  which  will  remove  the  greasy  substance 
and  allow  the  water,  when  sown,  to  penetrate  into  the  small  kernel  in- 
side. The  soil  should  be  light,  well  manured,  and  worked  deep ;  the 
beds  laid  out  in  an  open,  warm  situation.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  a 
foot  apart  in  drills.  The  best  time  for  sowing  is  early  in  the  autumn, 
and  watered.  The  plants  will  come  up  .the  following  year,  and  the 
earth  may  be  stirred  between  them  while  the  weeds  are  being  remored. 
The  second  season,  when  the  plants  are  a  year  old,  they  should  be 
budded  with  known  varieties — with  those  producing  the  largest  frnit, 
if  intended  for  preserving  and  speculating  with  the  olives,  or  with  va- 
rieties rich  in  oleous  properties,  if  chiefly  desired  for  the  extraction  of 
oil.  A  year  after  budding  they  may  be  planted  in  rows  3  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  2  feet  from  one  another,  in  case  their  final  spot  is  not 
ready  to  receive  them,  or  else  they  may  at  once  be  transplanted  in  the 
place  where  they  are  to  remain.  In  all  this  lifting  and  transplanting 
much  care  is  necessary  lest  the  roots  should  suffer  any  mutilation  or 
injury.  Thus  fallowed,  the  young  tree  will  commence  to  bear  olives 
on  the  third  year,  and  be  in  full  bearing  in  its  tenth  year. 

The  propagation  by  slips  or  stakes  does  not  require  budding  nor  graft- 
ing, and  they  make  the  best  olive  orchards;  all  the  orchards  and  groves 
in  Morocco,  and  in  Andalusia,  Spain,  where  we  see  some  of  the  finest 
trees  in  the  world,  are  from  slips  or  stakes.  These  should  be  chosen 
from  the  knottiest  parts  of  the  branches  of  the  olive ;  they  must  be  four 
or  six  verdures  old,  at  least,  in  rows  where  the  soil  has  been  worked 
and  mixed  with  well-rotted  animal  manure,  and  so  placed  as  to  admit 
irrigation.  The  slips  or  stakes  should  be  planted  half  a  yard  apart,  and 
one  yard  at  least  from  each  row.  In  cutting  the  slips  or  stakes,  the  top 
part,  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  should  be  at  once  covered  with  the 
varnish  used  by  grafters  to  prevent  cracking  or  decay  by  the  rains. 
There  should  be  no  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  length  buried  in  the 
ground  when  they  are  2  or  3  feet  in  length.  There  are  several  other 
modes  of  propagation  from  the  protuberances  of  the  roots  cut  in  pieces, 
and  planted  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  and  watere<l  until  the  shoots  are 
3  feet  high,  when  they  are  again  separated  and  transplanted;  also  by 
layers,  and  from  suckers,  &c.  The  time  for  these  operations  is  from 
the  middle  of  autumn  to  the  first  of  March.  In  plowing  the  ground, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  go  near  the  tree  and  injure  the  roots;  the 
ground  around  the  tree  must  be  worked  lightly  with  a  dented  hoe ;  the 
vegetable  and  animal  manure  must  be  buried  in  a  ditch  dag  around  each 
tree,  but  distant  from  it  from  3  to  8  feet,  according  to  its  age  and  size, 
in  order  not  to  disturb  the  roots.  Vegetables,  such  as  beans,  peas,  &c., 
can  be  cultivated  between  the  rows  of  olive  trees,  provided  the  stubble, 
stalks,  leaves,  &c.,  while  still  green,  are  returned  to  the  soil  and  worked 
in  around  the  trees. 
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7'hat  variety  of  tree  produces  the  *  queen  olives  of  .commerce  ? '    Are 

the  selected  fruit  of  the  common  olive,  or  a  superior  variety  grown 

an  improved  tree!'' 

ire  ai*e  two  varieties  of  trees  which  produce  the  large  olives  of  com* 

j: 

The  Royal  or  Queen,  Sevillian,  known  as  Olea  regia  Roz.,  and 
-egalis  Clem.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  less  hard  and  lighter  in  color 
that  of  the  wild  olive.  The  branches  are  tall  and  straight,  the 
3  long,  and  the  fruit  plum-shaped,  its  pulp  adhering  tenaciously  to 
x)ne,  tardy  in  maturing,  and  is  gathered  green  for  pickling.  When 
he  &uit  is  of  dark  violet  color.  It  ripens  with  difficulty,  produc- 
clear  oil  of  sweet  flavor. 

The  Sardal  Sevillian  olive  (Olea  Hispalensis  Clem.).  {Olea  Hispan- 

The  branches  are  less  vertical  than  the  former  variety,  the  leaves 
»rger,  the  fruit  is  walnut-shaped  and  aromatic.  It  is  very  com- 
[n  Seville,  Vera,  and  other  parts  of  Andalusia.    I  have  seen  a  few 

of  these  two  varieties  prospering  in  private  gardens  near  Tan- 
reared  from  slips  brought  from  Seville,  the  fruit  retaining  its 
lal  quality.  The  queen  olives  of  commerce  are  not  the  selected 
of  the  common  olive,  but  a  particular  species  of  itself,  as  above 
ibed. 

V^hat  age  do  the  trees  come  into  full  bearing,  and  how  long  do  they 
in  fruitful!" 

warm  climates,  and  on  its  favorite  soil,  the*  olive  tree  comes  into 
bearing  on  the  tenth  year  from  its  grafting,  or  from  the  plants 
ips,  cuttings,  or  stakes.  In  colder  climates  they  come  into  full 
ng  some  years  later.  The  olive  tree  remains  fruitful  for  centuries. 
3  is  an  olive  between  Villefranche  and  Nice  which  was  famous  for 
d  age  in  the  year  1515.  It  measures  at  its  base  42  feet  in  circum- 
ce ;  its  average  yield  of  oil  per  year  amounts  to  150  kilograms.  (A 
ram  has  34  ounces.)  In  Spain  and  in  the  island  of  Mallorca  there 
live  trees  which  were  old  at  the  time  of  the  Moorish  occupation, 
vhich  at  present  continue  to  produce  enormous  crops  of  fine  olives. 
Vhat  is  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  mature  trees  1" 
e  acre  is  not  known  in  the  olive  countries;  lands  are  measured  by 
lectare.  A  secular  olive  tree  of  great  size,  occupying  100  square 
s  of  land,  will  yield  on  an  average  40  gallons  of  olives,  which  is 
^t  all  exaggerated,  as  there  are  many  which  yield  100  and  even  120 
ns  of  olives. 

e  adult  field  olives  of  moderate  size  yield  from  20  to  40  gallons  of 
!S.  Short  olive  trees,  occupying  only  25  square  yards  of  ground, 
.  on  an  average  about  20  gallons  of  olives. 

the  orange  region  a  mature  olive  tree,  well  cultivated,  will  produce 
iUous  of  oil.  If  the  trees  stand  at  a  distance  of  30  feet  from  each 
r,  or  at  about  the  rate  of  75  trees  to  the  acre,  there  will  be  a  yield 
125  gallons  of  oil  per  acre. 

Spain  they  calculate  on  an  average  yield  of  140  hectoliters  (1 
)liter  measures  20  gallons)  of  olives  per  hectare  of  ground  every 
years,  yielding  1,750  liters  oil  in  this  form : 

Pesetas 

• 

liters  of  reHoed  oil  at  a  medium  price  of  1  peseta  and  25  centimes 1, 260 

liters  of  inferior  oil,  at  75  centimes 525 

Total 1,775 

peseta  is  eqnal  to  20  cents ;  5  pesetas  to  a  dollar ;  100  centimes  to  a  pesata. 
sting  700  pesetas  as  cost  of  caltivation  leaves  a  net  product  of  1,561  pesetas 
two  years.) 
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When  the  trees  are  at  a  distance  of  10  meters  from  each  other  they 
yield,  on  an  average,  6,000  kilograms  of  oil  per  hectare,  of  the  value  of 
12,000  pesetas. 
•  "  How  far  apart  in  orchards  are  the  trees  !  ^ 

From  30  to  40  feet  apart. 

"  When  are  olives  intended  for  pickling  {Ticked,  ripe  or  green  !  " 

They  are  picked  one  month  before  the  olives  are  quite  ripe,  when 
they  are  of  a  yellow  green  color. 

'*  When  are  olives  for  oil  picked,  ripe  or  green  !  " 

In  the  month  of  November,  when  the  olive  changes  its  color  from 
violet  to  black. 

"  What  is  the  process  of  preparing  olives  for  table  use,  and  what  is 
the  process  for  extracting  oil  f  '^ 

The  olives  are  kept  in  water  until  their  bitter  taste  is  entirely  re- 
moved. The  water  must  be  changed  occasionally.  Then  they  are  ready 
for  pickling  either  in  salt  and  water  or  with  sweet  herbs,  such  as  thyme, 
slices  of  lemon,  &c.  The  Moors  bruise  first  the  olives,  and  afterwards 
pack  them  with  salt.  The  process  for  extracting  oil  consists  first  of  all 
in  gathering  the  olives  when  they  turn  black,  about  the  month  of  No- 
vember, on  a  fair  day,  sex^arating  those  found  under  the  tree  on  the 
ground,  and  all  discolored  ones,  with  which  the  second  quality  of  oil 
is  made;  they  must  be  cleaned  of  all  foreign  matters,  such  as  leaves, 
&c.;  in  gathering  the  olives  must  not  be  beaten,  but  picked  by  hand 
or  with  a  hook  made  on  purpose.  The  olives  are  spread  in  a  hall,  the 
floor  of  which  is  of  glazed  tiles  and  having  a  slope  in  order  to  allow  the 
water  which  oozes  out  of  the  olives  to  run  out.  The  olives  are  turned 
over  several  times,  taking  care  not  to  allow  them  to  ferment,  as  it  would 
produce  a  rancid,  inferior  oil,  and  in  this  care  lies  the  secret  of  success 
in  obtaining  a  superior  sweet  oil.  It  is  recommended  when  pressing 
the  olives  not  to  break  the  stone,  as  it  contains  a  small  almond  which 
neutralizes  the  flavor  of  the  first-class  oil.  In  the  second  process  in 
pressing  the  stones  should  be  crushed  in  order  to  obtain  the  oil  still  left 
adherent  to  the  stone  and  on  the  kernel  or  almond,  which  will  be  a 
secondary  class  of  oil.  Every  utensil  in  the  mill  must  be  perfectly 
clean.  It  is  essential  that  the  entablature  where  the  olives  are  pressed 
and  ground,  the  baskets  where  the  paste  is  placed  for  pressing,  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  oil,  &c.,  should  not  have  been  used  in  preparing  rancid 
oils  or  of  bad  flavor.  The  \irgin  oil  of  first  pressure  must  be  extracted 
without  the  addition  of  the  i  oiling  water,  which  always  alters  its  qual- 
ity. With  these  cares  a  very  superior  first-class  oil  will  be  obtained 
from  the  first  pressing. 

On  the  second  operation,  the  paste  still  contains  a  good  deal  of  oil 
which  the  press  by  itself  is  not  sufticient  to  extract,  but  with  the  as- 
sistnnce  of  boiling  water,  and  a  more  efticacious  pressure,  an  oil  is  ob- 
tained very  good  for  kitchen  purposes,  and  which  unscrupulous  mer- 
chants mix  with  cotton  or  other  tasteless  oils  and  sell  in  bottles  as 
^^  huih  8nrj)erfine  d'oliveJ^  After  the  second  pressure,  the  mass  of  skin, 
stone,  4&C.,  is  boiled  and  re-pressed  witii  more  force  and  through  a  pe- 
culiar process,  obtaining  an  oil  very  much  in  demand  for  the  manu- 
facture of  castile  and  other  soaps.  Thus  three  qualities  of  oil  are  ob- 
tained :  the  fine  virgin  oil  for  table  use ;  the  ordinary  oil  obtained  with 
the  boiling  water  and  employed  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  last,  the  gross  oil 
of  inferior  quality  used  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  American  inventive  genius  will  produce  not  only  superior  mills  and 
presses  more  active  and  economical  than  those  now  used  in  Europe,  but 
also  pulping  machines  to  separate  the  pulp  of  the  olive  from  the  atone, 
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^^^   soon  as  we  have  in  the  country  forests  of  the  truly  surface  gold 
"^Xnes,  olive  orchards. 

^*Are  best  results  obtained  on  valley,  hillside,  or  table  land!" 
£est  results  are  obtained  on  gentle  slopes  and  hillsides ;  good  results 
^^^y  be  obtained  in  table-lands,  provided  the  soil  is  not  adobe  or  com- 
X>B,ct,  and  having  good  drainage. 

*'  What  is  the  character  of  soil  best  adapted  to  olive  trees  !'^ 
The  olive  tree  will  thrive  in  all  soils  excepting  low,  damp  grounds. 
It  will  prosper  and  yield  abundantly  on  the  top  and  side  of  mountains, 
amongst  rocks — matters  not  the  shallowness  of  the  soil — in  gravelly 
and  stony  ground  where  neither  wheat,  barley,  nor  oats  will  grow. 

On  calcareous  and  volcanic  grounds  the  olive  produces  the  finest 
quality  of  oil ;  all  those  precipitous  side  hills  and  canons,  so  numerous 
in  some  of  the -counties  of  California,  all  along  the  Coast  Range  east- 
ward of  San  Diego,  following  up  San  Bernardino,  Santa  Barbara,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Juan,  Contra  Costa;  all  the  sides  of 
Mount  Diablo,  up  north  to  the  mountains  siding  the  Klamath  Biveri 
42  degrees  north  latitude.  North  of  this  the  olive  will  grow  and  flower, 
but  will  not  mature  the  fruit,  even  if  raised  from  seed. 

The  great  value  and  importance  of  the  olive  tree  is  that  it  will  thrive 
and  prosper  in  soils  where  nothing  else  of  value  would  grow.  Those 
dry  soils  of  arid  aspect  in  many  parts  of  California  are  the  genuine 
lands  for  raising  the  most  productive  forests  of  olives,  worth,  in  due 
time  and  at  not  distant  period,  millions  of  money.  In  Africa,  in  Greece, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  lands  once  abandoned  for  their  sterility  are 
now  the  source  of  wealth  and  revenue  to  communities  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
**  Is  there  any  system  of  artificial  irrigation  in  use  for  olive  culturef^ 
None.  The  olive  trees  require  no  irrigation.  They  are  only  watered 
When  transplanted  until  secured. 

"  How  near  to  the  coast  are  the  olive  orchards!'' 
In  some  places  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards. 
"  What  is  the  annual  rainfall  in  inches  in  your  district!'' 
Thirty  inches  is  the  average.    The  rainfall  in  the  year  188I-'82  was 
vi2  inches. 

Pruning, — Of  all  the  questions  raised  and  argued  with  regard  to  the 
Ciulture  of  the  olive  tree,  none  has  been  more  debated  than  the  pruning; 
Xiot  only  every  country  has  its  ways  of  pruning,  but  every  district  has 
its  manners  and  notions.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  parts  where  the 
olive  is  never  pruned. 

The  olive  tree  must  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  pruning,  not  to  the 
extent  of  the  orange ;  the  old  and  bare  wood  must  be  removed ;  the 
1)ranches  must  be  kept  in  such  a  trim  so  as  not  to  exclude  altogether 
the  sun  and  air  from  the  head;  suckers  must  be  avoided  and  those  only 
left  required  to  fill  a  clear  place  of  the  head ;  the  foliage  of  the  head 
must  be  kept  equally  balanced.    The  olive  produces  Sowers  on  the 
l^ranches  and  wood  of  the  preceding  year.    It  is  rarely  necessary  to  cut 
large  branches ;  some  branches  which  have  produced  fruit  for  several 
years  in  succession  and  at  last  present  an  appearance  of  dryness  about 
them,  must  be  removed.    By  so  doing,  towards  the  end  of  winter  it  will 
soon  produce  new  shoots,  which  on  the  following  year  will  bring  forth 
flowers.  -  Olives  must  be  thus  pruned  only  every  other  two  years.    Fol- 
lowing this  practice  from  the  beginning  on  young  trees,  the  pruning  will 
be  but  slight  and  easy  to  perform. 

On  pruning  it  is  well  to  cover  up  at  once  the  wounds  on  the  tree  with 
a  mixture  of  earth  and  fresh  cow's  dung  well  mixed^  wMckia  V3&t^& 
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^Ixe  winter  in  cold  climates  to  protect  the  eyes  from  frost,  after  which 
^  threes  becomes  hardier  as  advancing  in  age.  There  are  male  and 
^a.le  trees ;  the  male  is  the  wild  or  goat  fig. 

[^ere  should  be  amongst  the  fig  orchards  some  of  the  masculine  spe- 
^,  as  those  trees  producing  the  small  variety  of  fig  and  which  yield 

a.bundantly,  require  the  proximity  of  the  male  sort  to  come  to  full 
'►turity  and  size,  otherwise  the  fruit  drops  before  coming  to  maturity. 

the  absence  of  male  trees  in  an  orchard  where  these  varieties  are 
^wing,  the  male  figs,  which  are  very  small  and  unfit  to  eat,  are  brought 
"^^  hung  to  the  branches  of  the  feminines.  The  wild  tig  produces  a 
Altitude  of  small  insects  of  the  genus  Cynips,  which  settling  on  the 
^its  of  the  cultivated  trees  convey  the  pollen  with  which  they  are  in- 
tite<i.    This  is  a  practice  from  time  immemorial. 

Morocco  produces  a  large  variety  of  most  delicious  figs ;  they  are 
^Iled  by  the  Arabs  "  Kermuse  ^  in  general,  although  each  variety  has 
«  name.  There  are  figs  of  various  colors,  some  of  which  are  white,  yel- 
iWj  black,  purple,  and  others  green.  The  Jews  extract "  aguardiente,'' 
a  ardent  spirit,  from  figs.  In  Spain  they  prepare  a  savory  wine  from 
hich  they  extract'spirits  which  tliey  flavor  and  temi  "anisette." 
The  fig  trees  commence  to  yield  fruit  when  they  are  three  years  old, 
id  come  into  full  bearing  when  they  are  twenty  years  of  age.  From 
le  hectare  of  land  the  yield  generally  is  about  4,000  kilograms  of  dry 
^8,  at  value  of  $5  per  100  kilograms ;  total,  $200. 
As  an  example  of  the  great  yield  of  the  fig  tree,  I  may  cite  some  trees 
i  San  Pedro  del  Piuatar,  Spain,  which  produced  each  as  much  as 
L2  of  early  figs,  besi<les  150  pounds  of  dried  sold  for  $3,  and  7  quintals 
:'  second-size  figs  sold  for  $9.50,  which  make  the  yield  of  each  of  these 
ees  in  full  bearing  annually  to  the  amount  of  $20.50. 

Curing  the  fig. — The  fruit  must  be  gathered  when  quite  ripe,  when 
ley  commence  to  dry  on  the  tree,  on  a  clear  sunny  day,  after  the  dew 
9.8  dissipated;  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  in  lattice  work  made  of  canes 
:  slips  of  boards,  or  in  rough  straw  mats  placed  from  the  ground, 
[lowing,  if  possible,  the  air  to  circulate  under ;  the  figs  after  a  few 
ftys  are  pi^ssed  one  by  one  into  shape,  to  facilitate  their  curing j  after 
inset  the  fruit  is  removed  to  a  dry  and  well- ventilated  place  lor  the 
ight.  This  operation  is  followed  until  the  figs  are  perfectly  cured, 
^hen  they  are  selected,  the  various  sizes  are  spread  on  sheets  for  a 
)W  days  in  a  ventilated  place,  the  windows  of  which  must  be  closed 
hen  the  atmosphere  is  damp;  and  lastly  the  figs  are  pressed  down- 
wards on  a  table  to  give  them  a  round  shape ;  then  they  are  packed  in 
oxes  lined  with  paper.  The  boxes  must  be  kept  in  a  dry  and  ventilated 
>om.    The  common  figs  are  packed  and  pressed  in  mats. 

FELIX  A.  MATHEWS, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tangier,  April  2, 1884. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  ORAPE  VIHE. 

REPORT  BT  00X8UL  MATHEWS,  OF  TANGIER, 

The  grape  vine  is  truly  a  cosmopolitan  plant;  is  a  gross  feeder;  it  will 
ourish  in  the  richest  soil  as  well  as  in  the  poorest,  on  hills  and  in 
alleys,  and  amongst  rocks;  in  fact  it  will  grow  and  its  roots  will  find 
iieir  way  in  the  smallest  crevices  of  rocks  \?\i«t^  \io  QNiXv^^  ^"^j^^-^ 
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grow ;  the  vine  will  stand  repeated  droughts  as  well  as  the  most  severe 
winters.  The  preferable  soil  is  that  which  contains  alkali  and  lime. 
Manure  will  increase  the  yield  of  finiit  and  assist  in  resisting  diseases 
and  insects. 

The  vine  will  live  in,  but  is  impatient  of,  continued  or  stagnant  wet 
soil. 

The  vine  raised  from  cuttings  is  capable  of  producing  a  given  quantity 
of  wood  and  fruit  to  perfection,  and  if  allowed  to  exceed  that  propor- 
tionate quantity,  a  small,  unripe  fruit,  and  rusting,  shriveling,  or  other 
evils  will  be  certain  consequences. 

When  a  little  less  proportion  of  wood  and  fruit  than  the  vine  can 
mature  is  left  on  it,  no  evil  can  be  derived,  but  certain  advantages. 

The  vine  bears  on  shoots  of  the  present  year  out  of  the  wood  of  last 
year ;  hence  the  practice  of  leaving  a  sufficient  quantity  of  last  year's 
wood. 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  pruning  vines — every  country,  in  fact 
every  province,  has  its  favorite  way;  but  always  bearing  in  mind  tbat 
so  long  as  a  proper  quantity  of  last  year's  wood  be  preserved,  and  DOt 
too  much  be  left  to  push  fruit  and  wood,  a  vine  will  bear,  the  actual 
style  of  pruning  and  training  may  be  suited  to  the  place  in  which  it  has 
to  grow.  In  Jerez  and  other  places  they  cut  the  first  roots  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  to  allow  the  lower  roots  all  the  force  to  penetrate  deeper 
in  the  soil ;  in  other  places  they  condemn  this  practice.  Still,  the  Jerez 
vineyards,  treated  as  stated,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  length  of  barren  stem  before  the  branches  are  allowed  to  start  is 
immaterial ;  therefore  a  vine  with  its  bearing  wood  30  feet  high  on  the 
roof  of  a  house  and  a  bare  stem  all  up  the  front  will  give  as  much  and 
as  fine  fruit  as  a  fellow- vine  with  its  bearing  wood  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground. 

The  vine  is  propagated  from  cuttings,  by  grafting,  by  layering,  from 
eyes,  and  by  seed. 

The  vines  propagated  from  cuttings,  grafting,  layering,  and  from  eyes, 
being  the  direct  issue  of  wood  centuries  old  without  intermixture,  are 
sooner  or  later  liable  to  nin  out  by  impoverishment  and  produce  numer- 
ous, diseases  and  evils,  and  lastly  the  phylloxera,  although  it  is  said 
that  a  well-manured  and  well-kept  vine  will  not  be  troubled  by  the  bit- 
ter pest. 

Propagation  from  seed  is  the  most  natural,  and  more  important  and 
certain  of  success  than  all  others.  It  is  from  seeds  that  the  innumer- 
able varieties  are  obtained.  A  vineyard  reared  from  seed  will  not  be 
troubled  by  the  phylloxera,  even  if  the  surrounding  vineyards  are  all 
infested  with  the  pest.  The  strong  phosphor  and  youth  in  the  vine 
raised  from  seeds  will  not  permit  the  phylloxera  to  live  ;  whereas  the 
exhausted  vine  raised  from  cuttings,  the  origin  of  which  is  perhaps 
centuries  old,  and  which  have  lost  those  peculiar  defensive  fluids  of  phos- 
phor and  potash,  will  breed  the  phylloxera,  in  the  same  manner  as  par- 
asites and  other  miseries  are  created  on  old,  wasted,  careless  men  or 
poor  uaimals. 

Propagation  from  seed  is  a  very  simple  operation.  Obtain  seeds  from 
all  the  finest  varieties  of  grapes  and  raisins ;  sow  the  seeds  in  compost  of 
loam,  sandy  ^oil,  and  dung  manure,  equal  quantities,  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary or  February  if  in  Upper  California,  or  in  November  or  December  in 
Lower  California.  Thej'  will  grow  rapidly,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled  well  plant  out  the  desired  distance  5  or  6  feet  each  way,  and  water 
well  with  manure  water,  and  they  will  make  a  good  growth  the  first  sea- 
son.   They  should  be  fastened  as  they  advance  to  prevent  the  wind  firom 
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eaking  tliem,  aud  they  may  be  then  treated  and  trained  like  plants 
>in  cattings  or  eyes  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough.  On  the  sixth 
ar  they  will  bear  fruit,  which  will  improve  in  size  and  quality  as  they 
vance  in  age.  On  the  seventh  year  the  selection  is  made,  leaving  the 
lest  varieties,  and  grafting  those  varieties  which  may  not  be  found 
cept^ble ;  they  can  be  grafted  from  the  others  or  from  any  other  old 
ants,  as  the  young  roots  will  stand  the  attacks  of  all  pests.  When  no 
lection  of  new  varieties  is  desired,  seedlings  can  be  grafted  when  two 
ars  old  of  cuttings  imported  from  foreign  countries  of  the  finest, 
oicest  varieties  when  planted,  the  results  are  uncertain  according  to 
e  nature  of  the  new  soil  when  they  are  set,  while  choice  seeds  on  new 
il  are  certain  of  producing  some  of  the  most  excellent  varieties,  par- 
jularly  if  the  young  plants  are  encouraged  by  attentive  cultivation. 
Manures. — Return  to  the  vine  all  that  which  it  has  given  with  the 
Lception  of  the  wine.  Here  is  the  great  reform,  of  easy  execution  and 
cund  results.  The  lees  and  drosses  of  the  wine-press  and  of  the  casks 
here  the  wines  have  fermented,  the  skins  of  the  grapes,  the  ashes  of  the 
ittings,  and  the  residue  of  the  distillery  after  evaporation  has  taken 
ace  until  dry  in  the  open  air — these  are  the  most  precious  manures  for 
le  vine,  owing  to  their  richness  in  alkaline  salt«. 
JPhylloxeric  Congress. — The  members  of  the  International  Phylloxeric 
ongress,  which  had  its  session  at  Bordeaux,  affirmed  that  they  obtained 
fctisfactory  results  in  their  vineyards  by  submersion. 
The  submersioq,  according  to  their  opinion,  gives  luxuriance  to  the 
ines^  because  water  supplies  phosphor  and  potash,  both  of  which  ele- 
ents  are  indispensable  to  those  plants,  and  of  which  elements  much 
used  up  in  the  shoots,  leaves,  and  fruits  yielded  annually,  and  sub- 
lersion  restitutes  them  in  the  proportion  which  is  mixed  with  water. 
The  submersion  should  be  made  by  leaving  the  water  standing  in  the 
ineyard,  as  in  this  manner  the  phylloxera  dies  quicker  by  drowning  for 
ant  of  air,  because  if  the  submersion  is  made  through  running  water, 
le  current  of  which  carries  air  with  it,  the  insect  is  not  destroyed. 
Phylloxera  takes  a  longer  time  to  die  by  submersion  in  winter,  on 
ecount  of  the  slower  evaporation  of  the  water. 
Finally,  submersion  will  always  give  good  results  if  it  brings  to  the 
ine  the  necessary  quantity  of  potash  and  i)ho8phoric  acid. 
These  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  discussion  sustained  by 
le  vine-growers,  who  agreed  on  this  point  with  scientific  men,  each  side 
f  which  brought  forward  their  arguments. 

FELIX  A.  MATHEWS, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Tangier  J  April  2,  1884. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  ALMOND. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MATHEWS,  OF  TANGIER. 

The  almond  is  a  tree  of  third  magnitude,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
icility  in  raising  it,  for  its  hardiness  in  standing  continued  droughts, 
rowing  in  the  poorest  soils,  in  the  sands,  gravels,  and  amongst  rocks; 
ud  finally  for  the  abundance  of  and  high  price  which  its  fruit  com- 
lands.  In  fact,  the  almond  tree  being  the  easiest  and  cheapest  to  rear 
nd  cultivate  is  the  most  useful  tree  to  industry,  medicine,  and  the  arts. 
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California  abounds  in  soils  \!9hich  are  considered,  owing  to  their  lo- 
cality, lightness,  or  hilly  nature,  unprofitable  or  unfit  for  any  use  bat 
pasturing  cattle  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  which,  if  planted  with 
almonds,  would  become  sources  of  great  wealth  and  utility.  The  culture 
of  almonds  is  in  fact  the  easiest,  most  economical,  and  productive.  At 
their  sixth  year  the  almond  trees  commence  to  yiel4  by  far  greater 
product  than  the  expenses  incurred  in  their  raising  and  cultivation, 
owing  to  their  rustic  habit  requiring  no  care  from  the  time  of  their 
planting  to  the  long  period  which  these  trees  live. 

The  many  varieties  of  almonds  are  variously  described ;  they  are  di- 
vided in  two  groups,  the  sweet  and  the  bitter  almond.  The  most  promi- 
nent are  the  Princess  almond,  the  largest  and  most  superior  of  all; 
others,  large,  soft  shell,  and  large,  sweet  almond,  very  much  sought; 
the  common  almond,  with  a  small  fruit;  sweet  almond,  with  a  tender 
shell ;  Jordan  almond,  with  a  tender  shell  and  a  large,  sweet  kernel. 
These  almonds  are  largely  exported.  The  Sultana  almond,  or  Ibiza  of 
the  Balearic  Islands,  with  a  small  fruit  and  tender  kernel ;  the  Pistachio 
almond,  with  smaller  fruit  than  the  last  mentioned,  and  a  variety  of 
hard-shell  and  bitter  almonds. 

Propagation. — The  only  and.  usual  mode  of  propagating  the  almond  is 
from  seed.  The  soil  preferred  by  almonds  is  a  light  sandy  soil ;  excessive 
or  even  great  richness  is  to  be  avoided,  as  in  this  the  trees  will  produce 
large  and  luxuriant  branches  and  foliage,  but  no  fruit.  The  hardiest 
almond  is  the  bitter,  and  is  preferable  as  stock  for  budding  or  grafting  on 
a  given  variety.  The  next  hardiest  for  stocks  is  the  sweet,  hardshell 
almond.  The  land  selected  should  be  plowed  or  worked  with  hoes  im- 
mediately after  the  first  rains.  In  the  month  of  November  or  December 
small  holes  are  dug,  as  if  for  sowing  water-melons,  and  distance  twenty 
feet  each  way.  Procure  the  nuts  of  the  last  season  and  those  which  have 
not  been  much  exposed  to  the  air.  In  procuring  almonds  for  seed  the 
best  quality  of  soft-shell  almond  must  be  used  ;  then  they  will  grow  as 
standards,  requiring  no  budding  nor  grafting,  producing  fine  almonds 
even  if  some  issue  the  hard-shell  variety.  Plant  an  almond  in  each  hole 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  deep,  but  not  deeper  5  sow  them  with  the 
sharp  point  upwards,  without  breaking  their  shells.  They  will  come  np 
in  about  thirty-five  to  forty  days.  The  first  year  they  should  be  protected 
against  frost  and  snow  with  sticks  and  straw  around  them,  for,  hardy 
as  they  may  be  when  once  established,  they  would  be  in  some  danger 
while  young.  They  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  in  the  spring  the 
surface  of  the  soil  should  be  stirred.  On  the  second  year  trim  off  the 
lower  shoots  and  head  down  those  in  exposed  positions  or  intended  for 
dwarfs.  The  buds  that  are  pushing  on  the  main  stem  should  be  rubbed 
off;  branches,  where  they  are  wanted,  should  be  encouraged,  and  the 
buds,  where  shoots  are  not  wanted,  rubbed  off.  It  is  far  better  to  pre- 
vent the  waste  of  strength  in  wood  that  has  to  be  pruned  off;  then  the 
almond  will  require  no  pruning,  but  an  annual  removal  of  dry  branches. 

In  order  to  provide  and  replace  with  plants  those  holes  where  the 
seed  has  failed  to  come  up,  there  should  be  a  number  of  almonds  sown 
in  some  selected  place  near  at  hand ;  sow  them  as  you  would  walnuts,  or 
rather  plant  them  at  regular  distances  eight  inches  or  a  foot  apart 
every  way,  and  two  inches  deep;  in  the  spring  they  may  be  trans- 
planted to  their  definite  places,  and  well  watered. 

The  best  fertilizers  of  the  almond  trees  are  grass,  weeds,  leaves,  &c, 
buried  around  them.  Almonds  are  grafted  or  budded  on  plum  stocks 
when  it  is  desired  to  retard  their  bloom,  but  it  is  considereid  more  cer- 
tain, in  ordeT  t^  avoid  the  only  defect  of  the  almond  tree,  precocity,  to 
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plant  the  trees  in  sites  exposed  to  the  north  winds,  in  cold  places,  in  order 
to  retard  flowering  as  mnch  as  possible  and  escape  the  spring  frosts. 

The  almond  tree  comes  into  full  bearing  in  the  eighth  or  tenth  year, 
according  to  soil  and  climate.  The  fruit  is  gathered  when  quite  ripe 
and  allowed  to  dry  before  it  is  cleaned  and  packed. 

The  annual  product  of  the  almond  varies  according  to  the  age  or 
situation  of  the  plant;  a  twelve-year-old  tree  may  produce  from  eight 
to  sixteen  pounds  of  unshelled  almonds — the  average  yield  is  twelve 
pounds — which  sell  readily  at  ten  cents  per  pound  in  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  even  Morocco,  the  above  being  the  lowest  wholesale  price : 
and  should  the  ti'ees  stand  twenty  feet  apart,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
trees  to  the  acre,  the  yield  per  acre  will  be  1,200  pounds,  of  the  value  of 
$120  per  acre.  If  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  culture  of  almonds 
in  a  favorable  climate  is  carried  on  on  lands  which  are  often  useless  for  • 
other  crops,  and  the  exi>enses  of  cu  ivation  very  small,  often  absolutely 
nil,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  most  profitable  culture. 

FELIX  A.  MATHEWS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tangier,  April  2, 1884. 


PBODUCTION  OF  FRUIT  IN  MADEIRA. 

Consul  Hutchison  reports  that  raisins,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and 
figs  are  not  specially  cultivated  in  the  island.  The  grape  is  cultivated 
for  home  consumption  only.  Of  oranges,  lemons,  and  figs,  some  are 
grown,  but  without  any  care  being  taken  of  them,  and  for  home  con- 
sumption only.    Ko  olives  are  grown  in  the  island. 


PRODUCTION  OF  FRUIT  IN  THE  CANART  ISLANDS. 

Baisins,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and  figs  are  not  cultivated  in  the 
Canaries  on  a  scale  which  permits  me  to  give  a  report.  Ko  organized 
orchards  exist,  and  the  small  quantity  of  each  kind  of  fruit  gathered  is 
scarcely  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  private  gardens  being  the  only 
source  of  production. — (Keport  by  Commercial  Agent  M'Kay). 


APPENDIX. 


ORANGE  CITLTURE  IN  JAKAICA. 

REPORT  BY  COySUL  HOSKINSO^,  OF  KIKGSTOX, 

Referring  to  my  dispatch  dated  January  28, 1884,  I  have  now  the 
honor  to  forward  the  press-copy  sheets  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the 
Town  Hall  of  this  city,  last  evening,  by  Dr.  Neish,  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  orange  in  Jamaica,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  of  interest  to  the  De- 
partment. 

GEO.  E.  HOSKINSON,    • 

ComuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Kingston^  March  19, 1884. 


DR.  NEISH^S  LECTURE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ORANGES  IN  JAMAICA 

SYLLABUS. 

I. — Introduction;  historical  sketch ; ^ natnral  history;   bot^nica]  characters;  oil 
secreting  properties  of  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit ;  the  purposes  served  by  these 
oils ;  the  orange  tree  an  abundant  bearer ;  properties  of  the  fruit ;  its  special 
value  as  a  food ;  longevity  of  the  orange  tree. 
II. — ^The  sweet  orange  as  grown  in  Jamaica;  the  most  favorable  localities;  a  com- 
petitive exhibition  of  orange  fruits  suggested  to  determine  the  best  native 
sorts ;  varieties  grown  in  the  Azores ;  other  varieties. 
III. — Propagation;  layering  by  elevation  and  other  modes;  planting;  value  of  the 
limestone  soils ;  distances  apart ;  catch  crops;  manuring;  teachings  of  ve^ 
table  physiology  and  agricultural  chemistry ;  analysis  of  the  orange  fruit ; 
computation  or  mineral  elements  withdrawn  by  the  crop;  pruning  and  cul- 
tivating. 
lY. — Picking  and  packing;  Sicilian  and  other  modes;  profits  and  markets, 
v. — Our  competitors ;  considerations  affecting  Florida ;  conclusion. 

Analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  orange  tree,  by  Messrs.  Bowney  and  Blow. 
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Aiialy9i8  of  the  ash  of  the  orange  fraitj  hy  Mr,  Bicharddon, 

Per  cent. 

Potash 38.7 

Soda 7.6 

Lime 23.0 

Magnesia 6.5 

Sulphuric  acid 2. 9 

Silicic  acid 5.2 

Phosphoric  acid 14. 1 

Phosphate  of  iron 1.7 

With  traces  of  chloride  of  sodium. 


ON  THE   CULTIVATION   OF  THE  ORANGE  IN  JAMAICA. 

I  trust  it  will  not  he  without  interest  if,  in  the  coui-se  of  the  lecture  to-ni^ht,  I  pass 
in  review  heforeyou  some  of  the  leading  facts  hearing  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
orange  in  this  island.  The  governors  of  the  institute,  in  doing  me  the  honor  of  ask- 
ing me  to  deliver  a  lecture,  left  the  suhject  entirely  to  my  own  selection,  and  I  have 
chosen  that  of  the  culture  of  the  orange  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance  as  an 
industry  in  Jamaica,  and  with  the  hope  that  by  the  diflusion  of  information  in  rela- 
tion thereto,  one  of  the  objects  within  the  scope  of  the  Institute  of  Jamaica  may  in 
some  degree  be  attained. 

My  own  experience  in  regard  to  the  practical  cultivation  of  the  orange  has  been 
short  and  interrupted,  and  it  would  therefore  become  me  to  speak  with  modesty,  and 
reserve.  My  excuse,  indeed,  for  venturing  upon  the  subject  at  all,  must  be  that  others 
who  could  lay  claim  to  more  experience  than  myself  have  not  yet  come  forward  to 
press  this  economically  important  subject  on  the  attention  of  the  public.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  it  is  kn^^wn  that  a  want  is  felt,  and  that  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  waiting  to  be  diffused  amongst  our  people. 

Premising  thus  far,  let  me  ask  you,  if  you  would  realize  the  native  home  of  the  orange 
tree,  to  consult  a  map  of  India.  Thesoutheru  slopes  of  the  great  Himalayan  mountain 
range,  extending  eastward  from  the  Sikh  country,  lying  to  the  north  of  Delhi  to  Sik- 
kim,  due  north  of  Calcutta — a  region  watered  by  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Ganges 
— constitutestheoriginal  habitat  of  the  orange.  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  botanical 
considerations  and  from  traditional  or  historical  accounts.  Botanists  have  ascertained 
that  this  region  is  the  home  of  wild  varieties  of  the  orange  family  which  has  served  as 
types  from  which  the  cultivated  varieties  have  sprung,  and  that  many  other  plants  in- 
cluded in  the  Natural  Order  Aurantiaceie  (to  which  th<^  orange  be.longs)  are  also  indige- 
nous to  the  regiou.  For  example,  the  Cookia  and  the  Bael  fruit,  both  belonging  to 
the  orange  tribe,  are  indigenous  to  this  regiou.  It  has  has  a  tropical  climate,  tem- 
pered by  elevation.  The  wild  citron  of  Northern  India  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
source  of  our  cultivated  varieties  of  the  orange. 

The  orange  tree  made  its  appearance  in  Europe  in  the  fourth  century,  but  it  was 
not  widely  diffused  until  the  fourteenth  century.  According  to  Gallerio,  oranges 
were  brought  by  the  Arabs  from  India  by  two  routes — the  sweet  ones  through  Persia 
to  Syria,  and  thence  to  the  shores  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  and  the  bitter, 
called  in  commerce  Seville  oranges,  by  way  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  the  north  of  Africa, 
to  Spain.  Thus  all  the  old  orange  groves  at  Seville  and  Corclova,  planted  by  the  Moors, 
were  of  the  bitter-fruited  variety  ;  and  to  this  day  the  bitter  orange  predominates  in 
the  south  of  Spain.  The  discovery  of  the  New  World  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  at  whic^  date  the  bitter  orange  had  been  complet'Cly  disseminated  in 
Southern  Europe;  and  the  Spaniards  (who  had  become  possessed  of  the  Andalnsian 
orange  groves  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors)  brought  the  orange  trees  with  them  to 
Jamaica  and  the  other  West  India  islands  in  the  course  of  their  colonization. 

The  early  geographical  enterprise  of  the  Portuguese  in  rouuding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  exploring  the  coasts  of  India  and  China,  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  sweet  orange.  The  first  sweet  orange  grown  in  Western  Lurope  is  stated 
to  have  been  reared  at  liisbon,  and  became  commonly  known  as  the  Portugal  or  Lisbon 
orange.  The  Portuguese  in  like  manner  to  the  Spanianhs  disseminated  the  sweet  orange 
in  their  colonial  possessions,  in  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  and  Brazil.  It  is,  x^crhaps, 
quite  safely  conjectured  that  the  Portuguese  settlers,  who  came  t-o  Jamaica  under  tne 
protection  of  the  House  of  Braganza,  brought  with  them  the  sweet  orange  from  their 
own  country.  • 

When  the  English  landed  in  this  island  they  found  here  the  sweet  and  bitter  orange 
and  the  lime.  The  citron  and  shaddock  are  of  more  recent  introduction ;  and  at  the 
present  time  nearly  all  thenseful  kinds  of  the  orange  family  are  either  widely  dissem- 
inated or  to  be  found  as  growing  specimens  in  our  botanic  il  gardens.    The  ^^gle  mar^ 
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meloSf  or  Bael  fruit,  is  yet  scarce ;  tbe  Japanese  orange,  or  Kamr^uat,  is  almost  un- 
known, and  some  kinds  of  lemon  and  lime,  notably  the  bergamot  lime,  are  still  want- 
ing. 

The  earliest  orange  trade  that  we  know  of  from  history  was  the  exportation  of  the 
orange  fruit  from  Syria  to  Rome — a  traile  which  is  known  to  have  been  carried  on  as 
early  as  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  and  to  have  continued  for  more  than 
four  hundred  years.  The  Syrians,  it  may  bo  remarked,  are  not^d  cultivators  of  the 
orange  to  this' day.  They  practice  irrigation  most  attentively;  and  although  impe- 
rial Rome  no  longer  affords  them  a  market,  yet  they  profitably  dispose  of  their  or- 
anges in  Southern  Russia  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  orange  tree  has  characters  so  conspicuous  and  distinctive  that  it  serves  as  the 
type  of  a  number  of  genera  or  kinds  which  have  been  included  by  botanists  in  the 
natural  order  Aurantiaceie — a  term  derived  from  the  Latin  aurantium,  an  orange. 
The  position  of  this  order  in  the  natural  history  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  may  be 
said  to  be  between  the  gamboge  tree  on  the  one  hand  and  the  tea  tree  on  the  other. 

I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  you  with  botanical  details  or  technicalities,  but  it  is  impor^ 
tant  to  consider  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  orange  family.  They  are  evergreen 
trees  or  shrubs,  remarkable  as  such  for  their  beauty^  their  fragrance,  and  their  Lrait 

First,  then,  as  to  the  leaves.  A  very  slight  examination  of  the  leaf  of  an  orange  dis- 
closes a  difference  in  structure  from  the  leaves  of  other  trees.  Just  at  the  point  where 
the  leaf-stalk  joins  the  blade  of  the  leaf,  there  is  a' transverse  line  or  marking;  this 
cross-line  denotes  the  situation  of  a  joint.  The  leaf,  then,  is  articulated  to  its  stalk; 
and  the  stalk,  moreover,  has  on  two  sides  small  leaf-like  expansions,  ^he  stalk  being 
wingedf  as  it  is  termed.  Holding  up  the  leaf  to  the  light,  it  is  found  to  be  covered 
with  a  great  number  of  minute  transparent  dots,  which  mark  the  situation  of  oil- 
secreting  glands,  which  oil  is  the  source  of  the  strong  perfume  of  the  leaf. 

I  will  not  describe  the  structure  of  the  beautiful  whit«,  waxy  flower  further  than 
to  remark  that  its  five  petals  are  rather  thick  ;  they,  too,  like  the  leaves,  when  held 
up  to  the  light,  appear  full  of  pellucid  dots,  which  are  receptacles  of  secretion  tilled 
with  fragrant  oil. 

The  fruit  is  solid  and  globular,  as  in  the  orange ;  ovoid,  as  in  the  lemon.  The 
term  '*  hesperidium"  has  been  given  by  botanists  to  this  kind  of  fruit,  a  name  which 
suggests  the  celebrated  myth  of  the  early  Greeks,  the  rich  yellow  fruit  of  the  orange 
recalling  to  mind  and  typifying  the  golden  apples  of  the  Uesperides.  A  hesneridiom 
is  a  solid  fruit,  having  a  spongy  separable  riud,  containing  a  cellular  pulp,  ana  divided 
by  partitions  or  dissepiments  into  a  number  of  segments. 

The  seeds  are  variable  in  number,  and  sometimes  a  single  seed  may  contain  more 
than  one  embryo,  a  fact  which  explains  what  is  occasionally  noticed  of  two  or  more 
plants  springing  up  from  one  seed. 

Of  these  characters,  the  leaves  being  articulated  and  dotted,  with  ijrin^ed  stalks, 
are  enough  to  mark  the  order  Aurantiacea;.  and  the  hesperidium  in  coiyunction  ia 
sufficient  to  determine  the  order.  It  is  an  order  containing  more  than  twenty  genera, 
but  of  the-se  the  genus  Citrm  is  chief,  as  it  contains  all  the  varieties  of  orange  and 
lemon  fruit  in  cultivation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  green  leaf  secretes  a  fragrant  oil,  and  the  flower  also,  whilst 
the  rind  of  the  fruit  contains  oil  glands  of  a  yet  larger  size,  which  secrete  a  pungent 
fragrant  oil  in  comparatively  large  quantity.    The  oil  glands  of  the  rind  are  suffi- 
ciently conspicuous  to  be  made  out  by  the  naked  eye  on  a  vertical  or  transverse  section 
of  the  rind.     In  the  orange  and  lemon,  indeed,  these  glands  form  prominences  on  the 
surface  of  the  rind,  but  iii  the  lime  and  shaddock  they  are  imbedded  beneath  the 
smooth  skin.     The  whole  plant,  then — its  leaves,  its  flowers,  its  fruit — is  redolent  of 
essential  oil;  and  the  question  may  naturally  be  put,  Whatds  the  purpose  served  in 
the  economy  of  the  plant  by  this. all-pervading  volatile  oil?    The  answer  is  that  it 
is  one  of  those  wonderful  adaptations  of  nature  which  are  desired  to  accomplish  a 
most  important  end.     We  may  interpret  the  efforts  of  nature  ariglit  by  judging  of  the 
cause,  the  effect,  and  the  object.    Now,  the  great  object  of  the  orange  plant  is  the 
perpetuation  of  its  species.     Like  most  other  plants,  it  is  constantly  struggling  for 
its  existence  and  maKing  warfare  against  its  enemies,  to  the  end  that  it  may  per- 
petuate its  kind.    This  law  of  nature  is  a  most  bountiful  one,  considered  in  its  reU- 
tion  to  man,  and  with  respect  to  an  edible  fruit  like  the  orange,  because  it  tends  to 
an  abundant  supply  of  what  is  really  a  most  grateful  article  of  human  food. 

Besides  its  stout  and  formidable  thorns,  then,  which  serve  as  weapons  pointed 
against  every  intruder,  the  orange  tree  maintains  its  warfare  against  minute  insect 
enemies  by  lueans  of  its  pungent  oil.  It  is  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  plant  to  form  its 
flowers  on  young  and  tender  shoots,  and  these  shoots,  growing  with  the  advance  of  the 
season,  in  time  become  the  stalks  of  the  rich  pendant  fruit.  While  young  and  tender, 
the  shoots  and  leaves  would  be  much  more  vulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  predaceooa  in- 
sects were  it  not  that  the  oil  of  the  leaves  is  obnoxious  to  them.  Now,  the  protection 
thus  aflbrded  to  the  young  leaves  not  only  insures  a  safe  g^wth  to  what  are  the  iongt 
and  elaborating  organs  of  the  tree,  but  it  is  of  direct  and  immediate  seryioe  as  a  protee- 
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»  reprodnctive  orfi;aii8,  the  flowers.    Aj^ain,  no  sooner  have  the  flowers  attained 
>n  than  they  exhale  those  delicious  odors— odors  hi|i;hly  prized  by  the  perfumer, 
ilable  for  gratifying  the  artificial  wants  of  man.     But  the  natural  uses  of  these 
erfumes  are  immeasurably  more  valuable  than  their  artificial  employment. 
Q  orange  tree  is  in  bloom  these  delicious  perfumes  fill  the  air,  and  attract 
of  bees,  which  fertilize  the  flowers  and  insure  the  production  of  fruits  and 
It  is  a  singular,  yet  a  most  admirable^  provision  that  the  oil,  which,  in  its 
M  state,  attracts  bees  (which  are  the  true  friends  of  plants),  should,  whilst  ' 
rated  in  the  formative  cell,  be  antagonistic  to  ants,  which  are  the  most  indus- 
uemies  of  plants  and  flowers.     In  this  way  the  teachings  of  nature  suggest  to 
rer  that  he  should  keep  bees  in  his  orange  groves  with  the  primary  object  of 
;  abundant  crops,  and  the  secondary  one  of  providing  a  little  honey.     It  is 
of  remark  also  that  the  honey  fabricated  by  bees  during  the  blooming  of 
trees  is  of  the  highest  x>ossible  quality. 

i  now  consider  the  uses  of  the  oil  of  the  rind  with  respect  to  the  fruit.  It 
erlv  become  known  that  all,  or  almost  all,  the  essential  oils  of  plants,  such 
e,  lavender,  peppermint,  and  many  others,  are  most  powerful  disinfectants, 
e  resisters  of  decay ;  and  in  the  orange  the  object  of  its  oil  is  to  preserve  the 
iinst  attack  and  decomposition.  And  most  admirably  does  it  perform  this 
[t  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  orange  tree  as  it  grows 
sland  that  the  fruit  may  be  preserved  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  by 
allowing  it  to  remain  on  the  tree.  That  is,  as  long  as  the  oil  glands  are  un- 
by  touch  the  fruit  may  be  preserved  intact,  proof  alike  against  insect  enemies 
irnal  decay.  Let  the  fruit,  however,  be  rudely  plucked,  or  injured  by  bruis- 
l  it  will  be  noticed  that  decay  sets  in  and  insect  enemies  make  an  inroad  upon 
:ary  interior,  just  at  the  very  point  where  the  oils  cells  were  ruptured  and 
ntents  dissipated.  This  fact,  too,  has  its  lesson  for  the  grower,  the  packer, 
sorter,  but  its  further  consideration  had  better  be  deferred  until  we  have  done 
e  facts  drawn  from  natural  history. 

ind  is  observed  to  thicken  towards  the  close  of  the  season,  and  a  hot  situation 
ved  to  be  conducive  to  the  thickening  of  the  rind.  The  fruits  of  a  young 
tree  have  more  seeds  than  the  fruit  of  a  tree  in  full  bearing,  and  as  the  sou 
9  exhausted  the  seeds  are  observed  to  diminish..  Aged  trees  are  also  observed 
fruits  with  the  thinnest  rinds  and  the  smallest  number  of  seeds, 
•range  is  remarkable  amongst  fruit  trees  on  account  of  being  exceedingly  pro- 
LS  an  abundant  bearer  it  far  surpasses  the  fruit  trees  of  temperate  climates. 
1  the  Azores  of  great  age  and  large  size  have  been  known  to  yioid  annually 
•ranges.  In  Southern  Europe  there  are  trees  which  are  known*  to  yield  5,000 
1  a  season.  Tangerine  oranges,  plante<l  in  New  South  Wales,  when  only  a  few 
i  bearing  have  yielded  upwards  of  4,000  fruits.  In  the  West  Indies  a  tree  at 
re  old  may  be  expected  to  yiela  300  oranges ;  at  fifteen  years,  500  oranges ;  at 
years,  2,000 ;  and  at  thirty'years  ( when  it  is  in  full  bearing)  it  may  give  a  crop 
,  or  even  more  under  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  culture.  (Yom  what  has 
plained  with  respect  to  the  structural  peculiarities  of  the  plant,  and  the  natu- 
risions  which  it  possesses  that  arm  it  against  foes  and  assist  it  to  preserve  its 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  it  will  not  be  surprising  that  the  orange  tree 
l>e  so  productive,  nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact.  It  would  seem, 
that  nature  has  especially  fitted  it  to  give  a  bounteous  yield  in  suitable  soils 
nates. 

le  requires  to  be  told  of  the  delicious  flavor  of  a  ripe,  sweet  orange,  nor  of  the 
lish  with  which  the  fruit  is  eaten,  both  in  the  countries  of  its  production  and 
3  to  which  it  is  exported.  And  yet  it  is  just  here  that  science  can  step  in  and 
:  for  this  fact  in  a  way  to  prove  that  the  average  fruit  is  no  mere  luxury,  but 
contains  in  it«  composition  some  most  important  elements  of  human  food, 
ing  the  case,  its  popularity  as  a  fruit  is  based  on  the  sure  foundation  of  utility  ; 
I  in  consuming  it  we  gratify  the  innate  cravings  of  our  nature  for  fruit  of  just 
alities.  In  tne  orange  fruit  mineral  alkalies  and  organic  acids  are  blended 
gar  and  organic  fruit  principle.  But  the  fruit  contains  besides  quite  an  ap- 
le  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  small  proportion  of  phosphate  of  iron, 
atter  substaoce  is  well  known  as  a  medicinal  tonic.  Phosphoric  acid  in  com- 
n  is  a  most  important  proximate  principle  of  nutrition.  It  forms  a  part  of  the 
re  of  the  human  body.  We  require  it  lor  the  nourishment  of  our  system,  and, 
re,  we  seek  for  it  in  the  food  which  yields  it  up  to  onr  digestive  apparatus.  It 
ihoric  acid  which  helps,  with  starch  and  gluten,  to  make  wheaten  bread  the 
life,  which  helps  to  make  yam  a  substantial  article  of  diet,  which  gives  a  qnal- 
.nimal  food ;  and  it  is  phosphoric  acid  also  which  gives  a  zest  to  the  orange 
nd  makes  it  both  exhilarating  and  refreshing.  The  organic  acid  is  the  citno 
dich  is  neutralized  by  the  potash  forming  citrate  of  potash,  which  is  well  known 
rigerant  medicine.  The  acid  also  serves  to  render  soluble  the  phosphate  of 
hich  is  a  bone  food,  also  a  brain  and  uerve  food,  in  short,  a  restorative.    The 
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phoHphate  of  iron  present  makes  it  a  tonic,  and  the  tonic  properties  are  increased  by 
a  slij^lit  bitterness  when  present,  as  it  is  in  certain  vari<)ties.  As  a  frtiit  refrigerant  it 
is  most  gratefully  cooling  in  a  hot  climate.  The  abaudance  of  potash  makes  it  an  an> 
tiscorbutic  and  ablood  purifier.  The  sugar  and  nitrogenous  elements  present  in  the 
pulp  are  directly  jiutritious.  Need  I  remark,  after  this  enumeration  of  its  qualities, 
that  the  orange  well  deserves  its  place  on  the  dessert  table  f 

Not  only  does  the  orange  tree  yield  an  abundance  of  fruit  of  a  very  special  and  val- 
uable quality,  but  as  if  Further  to  add  to  its  value  amongst  fruit  trees,  it  is  endowed 
with  great  vitality,  and  lives  to  an  eictreme  old  age.     There  is  an  orange  tree  in  the 
convent  of  Santa  Sal»ina,  at  Rome,  which  is  known  to  be  684  years  old.     The  oraoge 
groves  planted  by  the  Moors  at  Cordova,  in  Spaiu,  still  exist — objects  of  great  beauty 
and  of  much  interest  to  travelers.     In  the  old  Moorish  palace  of  Alcazna  there  is  an 
orange  tree  known  to  be  upwards  of  600  years  old.     The  famous  old  tree  has  attained 
large  dimensions,  and  possesses  a  massive  trunk,  split  and  riven  with  age.     Still 
another  instance  of  the  longevity  of  the  orange  tree  may  be  mentioned  of  nistorical 
interest,  and  remarkable  as  having  occurred  under  artiticial  conditions.     I  refer  to 
the  bitter-orange  tree,  familiarly  known  in  France  as  the  Great  Constable  or  Grand 
Bourbon,  which  is  known  to  be  463  years  old.     It  is  growing  in  the  orangery  at 
Versailles,  with  its  roots  in  a  large  box,  and  has  a  stem  10  inches  in  diameter.    It 
was  plantiSd  in  1421  by  the  gardener  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  came  from  Chan- 
tilly.     In  1532  Francis  I,  having  confiscated  all  the  property  of  the  Constable  of  Bour- 
bon, Lord  of  Chantilly,  who. had  been  driven  into  rebellion,  had  the  precious  tree, 
which  was  qnite  nnique  in  France,  transported  to  the  orangery  at  Versailles,  where, 
according  to  Figuier  (whose  account  I  have  consulted),  it  still  remains  in  a  highly 
flourishing  state. 

In  dealing  with  the  varieties  of  the  orange,  it  will  be  advisable  to  restrict  the  sub- 
ject to  a  consideration  of  the  more  valuable  varieties  of  the  sweet  orange  suitable  for 
cultivation  either  on  trial  or  for  market.  To  take  up  all  the  varieties  of  the  genos 
Citrus  on  the  present  occasion  would  require  much  time.  Moreover,  the  uses  of  the 
lemon,  the  lime,  the  bitter  orange,  the  bergamot,  the  citron,  &c.,  is  an  expansive 
subject,  which  would,  of  itself,  require  a  separate  opportunity  for  its  proper  diacoa- 
sion. 

The  sweet  oranges  grown  in  Jamaica  have  been,  up  to  quit«  recent  years,  of  no 
particular  or  named  variety.  They  have  been  grown  irom  seed;  and  it  speaks  much 
for  the  perfect  suitability  of  the  soil  and  climate  in  most  parts  of  the  island  that  such 
excellent  fruit  should  have  been  produced  under  a  plan  which  embodies  none  of  the 
teachings  of  horticultural  art — under  a  plan,  in  short,  which  is  one  of  neglect  or  lucky 
chance  left  to  take  the  place  of  intelligent  guidance.  The  earliest  cultivators  of 
oranges  in  this  island  were  the  enslaved  negroes,  and  the  oldest  trees  yielding  the 
largest  crops  are  only  to  be  found  on  those  part«  of  estates  which  we're  set  apart 
for  the  cottages  and  gardens  of  the  slaves.  I  know  of  a  small  sugar  estate  on  which, 
forty  years  after  emancipation,  the  fruits  of  the  orange  trees  plante<l  by  the  old 
negroes  around  their  dwellings,  were  sold  to  a  contractor,  without  any  expense  of 
labor,  for  £40.  Tliis  was  almost  at  the  commencement  of  our  fruit  trade,  and  the  crop 
(more  carefully  handled  now  than  then)  is  worth  more  than  double  the  money.  One 
common  variety,  then,  is  a  mixture  of  seedlings,  some  of  the  fruit  being  really  excel- 
lent, of  large  size,  of  good  flavor,  and  of  qualities  which  achievA  for  it  a  popularity  in 
the  American  markets.  Naturally,  when  the  cultivators  trust  to  seedhn^  trees  for 
their  crops,  the  best  fruit  will  be  produced  in  the  most  highly  favored  localities.  The 
orange  tree  requires  a  deep,  rich  soil,  a  warm  climate,  with  plenty  of  sun  to  ripen  and 
sweeten  the  fruit,  and  plenty  of  moisture  to  keep  up  its  growth.  These  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  obtain  in  the  parish  of  Manchester,  whicn  is  famous  for  it«  oranges, 
also  in  the  cooler  parts  of  Clarendon  and  St.  Catherine,  and  in  St.  Ann's,  from  all  of 
which  parts  the  best  oranges  are  exported, 

I  take  the  opportunity  to  throw  out  a  suggestion,  that  as  some  of  these  seedling 
fruits  are  of  a  kind  so  good  and  so  suitable  for  onr  trade  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  surpassed  by  imported  trees,  steps  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  and  name  the  best 
of  our  common  kinds,  so  that  they  might  be  propagated  true  to  name  by  budding  and 
grafting  and  be  generally  distributed  throughout  the  island.  Work  of  the  kind  here 
suggested  is  done  elsewhere  by  means  of  prizes  oflbred  by  horticultural  societies.  In 
Jamaica  it  would  bo  advantageous  to  bring  about  a  competitive  exhibition  of  orange 
fruits,  with  a  special  view  to  ascertain  the  best  native  kinds,  so  that  they  might  be 
propagated  largely  and  to  the  exclusion  of  inferior  sorts.  The  possibility  of  thus  be- 
ing able  to  place  on  the  market  large  quantities  of  fruit  with  a  distinct  name  and  of 
a  dofiuite  quality  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  export  trade. 

The  variety  of  sweet  orange  that  is  most  extensively  cultivated  for  the  Eoropeao 
market  is  undoubtedlv  the  common  St.  Michael's  orange.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  true 
descendant  of  the  Early  Lisbon  orange.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  variety,  and 
is  held  in  high  favor  by  the  Portuguese  growers  in  the  Azores  on  accoont  of  its  great 
productiveness.    The  fruit  is  of  somewhat  small  size,  sweet-scented,  of  a  richgwden 
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»^w  color,  and  its  seeds  are  almost  roand  in  their  shape.  Its  thin  rind  is  rather  a 
i  vantage  when  it  has  to  he  sent  a  long  distance  to  market,  hnt  with  oarefnl  pack- 
>li.is  de^t  can  be  remedied.  Though  yielding  immense  crops  of  very  fine  frnit, 
•r^e  is  rather  late  in  coming  into  bearing,  and  it  is  not  until  it  is  twenty  years  old 

it  ^ves  its  full  returns. 

addition  to  the  common  variety  of  8t.  MichaeFs  orange,  there  are  other  valu- 
'  ^inds  grown  in  the  same  island.  One  of  these  is  the  Comprida,  remarkable  for 
aromatic  flavor,  and  with  a  rather  acid  juice.  The  fruit  is  in  good  favor ;  but  the 
*  is  a  shy  bearer,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  desirable  as  a  market  kind.    The  Ombigo 

flattened  orange,  the  tree  is  a  heavy  bearer,  and  from  accounts  seems  to  be  an 
client  market  fruit.  The  finest  of  the  St.  Michael's  kinds,  however,  is  the 
ecta,  or  choice  orange,  which  is  of  large  size,  of  excellent  flavor^  very  sweet,  with 
^  seeds,  and  coming  to  maturity  late,  and  so  prolonging  the  fniit  season  up  to  the 
nth  of  April.  This  kind  has  a  high  repute,  and  it  would  be  well  for  our  growers  to 
»^eitatrial. 

iVhat  is  known  as  the  Jaffa  orange  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  sweet  oranges 
it  grown  by  the  Syrian  cultivators  and  sent  by  them  to  the  tables  of  the  Roman 
perors  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  highly  esteemed  throughout 
I  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  it  and  a  subvariety,  known  as  the  Medit-erranean 
eet,  constitute  the  two  leading  kinds  grown  by  cultivators  in  that  part  of  the 
rid. 

ome  excellent  varieties  of  sweet  orange,  with  local  names,  have  been  grown  in 
rida,  varieties  which  are  said  to  compare  favorably  with  oranges  imported  into  the 
ited  States  from  the  Azores  and  the  Mediterranean.  These  varieties  have  originated 
careful  cultivation  and  selection  of  the  best,  in  the  way  that  I  have  recommended 
securing  the  best  of  our  native  Jamaican  kinds. 

Jaite  a  distinct  variety  of  the  sweet  orange  is  the  Tangerine.  In  Paris  this  is 
)wn  as  the  Mandarin  orange,  and  it  is  there,  as  everywhere,  a  great  favorite  with 

ladies.     It  is  sometimes  called  the  ^'  Kid  Glove  orange,'*  because  you  can  break 

skin  and  peel  it  without  using  a  knife  or  staiuiu^^  the  fingers.  This  variety  was 
rodncod  into  Jamaica  at  a  very  early  date,  and  it  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Ma- 
ra orange.  More  recently,  however,  much  superior  sorts  of  the  Tangerine  orange 
re  been  distribut'Cd  from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  the  fruit  of  these  trees  is  now 
king  its  appearance  in  our  local  markets,  where  it  sells  at  more  than  double  the 
ze  of  the  common  orange.  It  is  a  very  desirable  kind  to  cultivate,  and  growers 
uld  take  it  up  and  extend  its  cultivation,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  export  it  on 
irge  scale.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  I  do  not  intend  to  take  up  in  this  lecture 
f  other  varieties  of  Citrus  than  the  sweet  orange ;  but  I  feel  impelled  to  refer  in 
ising  to  the  shaddock — Citrus  decumana.  I  am  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  most  profit- 
e  uses  to  which  we  can  put  the  shaddocks  growing  in  Jamaica  would  be  to  make  them 
ve  as  stocks  for  the  Tangerine  orange.  The  grafting  of  the  Tangerine  orange  upon 
t  sha<ldock  has  a  remarkable  eflect.  It  is  attended  by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
it  and  quantity  of  the  crop,  whilst  the  flavor  is  greatly  improved.  Plant  shad- 
:k  seeds,  then,  with  a  view  to  raise  stocks  for  the  Tangerine,  and  where  shaddock 
es  are  growing  in  places  where  the^*^  could  be  turned  to  better  account,  cut  them 
w-n  to  a  few  stumps  and  graft  them  with  scions  of  the  Tangerine  variety. 
Closely  allied  to  the  Tangerine  is  the  Maltese  Blood  orange,  which  grows  to  perfec- 
n  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  taste  for  this  fruit  has  to  be  acquired. 
!)ranges  are  frecpiently  noticed  to  have  some  irregularity  of  form,  and  indeed  the 
ler  is  very  conspicuous  for  producing  what  botanists  term  monsters,  of  which  the 
able  oranges  sometimes  noticed  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  A  monstrosity  of  this 
id,  occurring  at  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  has  given  rise  to  a  distinct  variety  known  as  the 
vol  orange,  on  account  of  a  protuberance  at  the  blossom  end.  The  oranges  first 
;rodnced  into  the  Australian  colonics  were  all  obtained  in  Brazil,  and  amongst 
tsm  the  Bahia  or  Navel  orange.  It  has  become  such  a  favorite  with  the  Australian 
lonists,  and  is  so  uniformly  spoken  of  in  terms  of  hi^h  praise  by  travelers  in  Brazil, 
Eit  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  value  of  this  variety.  I  am  not  aware  of  its  ex- 
ence  in  Jamaica,  but  it  has  latterly  been  introduced  into  Florida,  where  it  has 
'eady  fruited,  and  is  there  deemed  an  acquisition.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  ob- 
n  this  kind  from  Florida. 

We  owe  the  large  number  of  varieties  to  the  tendency  which  the  orange  has  to 
port,"  as  gardeners  term  the  tendency  of  soedlings  to  prove  difl'erent  from  the  parent 
int.  Whilst  this  tendency  is  of  some  advantage  as  aiibrding  the  chance  of  improve- 
mt,  it  is  a  disadvantage  in  that  it  prevents  the  propagation  of  the  tree  by  means  of 
)d,  for  when  seeds  are  sowu  the  resulting  tree  is  much  more  likely  to  be'inferior  to 
an  it  is  to  equal  or  surpass  its  parent.  Hence  the  necessity  for  special  means  of 
[>pagation,  as  by  .cuttings,  layering,  budding,  and  grafting.  The  orange  tree  is  not 
ually  propagated  by  cuttings,  but  it  can  be  done ;  nor  by  layers,  and  yet  as  a  matter 
fact  a  modification  of  the  method  of  layering,  known  as  layering  by  elevation,  is 
ACticed  in  the  case  of  the  orange.    Almost  everybody  is  familiar  with  the  process  of 
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laying  down  the  shoot  of  a  grape  vine.  The  branch  of  the  vine  is  simply  laid  in  a 
shallow  trench;  it  is  pegged  down  in  its  place,  or  a  stone  is  placed  npon  it' to  keep  it 
down.  The  trench  is  then  filled  up  with  earth,  which  shonld  be  kept  moist,  when,  in 
abont  three  months,  a  copious  supply  of  roots  ha^  been  thrown  out  by  the  branch  in 
the  trench,  and  the  shoot  may  be  cut-  off  from  the  parent  vine  and  be  plant.ed  in  an 
independent  position.  Now,  in  the  case  of  a  high  growing  tree  like  tho  orange,*  we 
cannot  bring  the  branch  down  to  the  ground,  but  we  can  carry  up  the  soil  to  the 
branch.  It  is  done  in  this  way :  A  flower  pot  or  box  is  made  with  a  slit  in  its  side, 
so  as  to  receive  a  growing  branch,  which  is  first  of  all  prepared  by  wounding  or  ring- 
ing the  bark,  so  as  to  cause  it  the  more  readily  to  throw  out  roots.  The  flower  pots  or 
boxes  are  then  filled  with  soil  and  secured  in  their  places  by  conls  or  props.  The 
earth  in  the  pots  is  kept  moist  by  frec|ueut  waterings,  and  the  result  is  that  in  » 
short  time  roots  are  thrown  out,  after  which  the  branch  may  be  sawn  off  below  the 
flower-pot,  and  it  is  ready  to  be  planted  out.  This  plan  is  now  greatly  resorted  to  by 
the  Portuguese  in  the  Azores  ;  and  I  should  like  to  read  the  following  short  extract 
from  the  account  of  their  method  by  a  visitor  to  the  orange  groves  of  the  island  of  St 
Michael.    He  says :  '*  The  trees  are  increased  in  a  curious  way.    The  mode  of  propa- 

fation  was  derived  from  the  Chinese,  and  has  been  much  in  use  of  late  year&  A 
ranch  of  the  diameter  of  4  or  5  inches  is  chosen,  around  which  a  circular  incision  is 
cnt.  Around  this  straw  matting  is  wound  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  and  filled  with 
beaten  earth  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June.  Root«  soon  begin  to 
push,  and  by  the  following  winter  it  is  provided  with  sufficient  to  support  it  when 
detached  from  the  parent  stem.  The  young  plant  thus  obtained  often  bears  fruit  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  years." 

This  mode  of  propagation  has  simplicity  for  its  recommendation.  By  its  means 
the  possessor  of  any  good  kind  of  orange  tree  could  soon  establish  a  considerable 
number  of  the  same  kind,  and  without  the  exercise  of  any  special  skill.  But  it  is  a 
slow  process  of  multiplication  compared  with  budding  and  grafting,  which,  in  fact, 
are  the  modes  adopted  by  nurserymen.  For  these  modes  stocks  are  necessary.  Stocks 
may  be  raised  from  seeds,  or  full-grown  bitt-er-orange  trees,  or  sweet  orange  trees  of 
inferior  kinds,  may  be  cut  down  to  stumps  and  a  bud  or  graft  inserted.  For  the  the- 
ory on  which  budding  and  grafting  depends,  I  must  refer  you  to  horticultural  works, 
and  also  for  tho  details.  Let  it  sunice  here  to  state  that  the  process  is  by*  no  means 
difficult,  and  may  be  acquired  by  any  persevering  grower  simply  by  attending  to  the 
directions. 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  agency  of  the  botanical  department,  budded  trees  of  good 
kinds  can  be  procured  for  a  nominal  sum,  and  at  a  cost  below  the  price  charged  else- 
where by  nurserymen.  Our  cultivators  would  do  well  to  procure  their  trees  already 
budded  from  the  gardens,  as  under  present  circumstances  this  will  be  found  the  most 
economical  course.  They  should  be  planted  out  in  a  rich,  deep  soil,  on  sloping  ground, 
if  practicable,  so  that  there  should  be  natural  drainage,  which  is  a  very  important 
consideration,  as  the  tree  will  not  thrive  in  a  stagnant  soil.  The  soil  of  the  limestone 
formation,  which  is  so  abundant  in  Jamaica  as  to  constitute  almost  the  entire  area  of 
several  parishes,  forms  a  most  excellent  soil  wherever  it  is  of  sufficient  depth,  since  it 
abounds  naturally  in  the  mineral  constituents  required  by  the  orange  tree ;  and,  more- 
ovec,  it  is  naturally  drained. 

This  fruit  tree  requires  plenty  of  room.  Close  planting,  by  shutting  out  the  snn 
and  air,  proves  a  mistaken  policy.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  countries  where 
wild  oranges  form  thickset  forests,  these  trees  bear  very  little  frnit ;  but  if  a  wild 
orange  tree  is  found  growing  in  an  open  space,  it  is  then  seen  to  yield  fruit  in  abon- 
dance.  It  has  also  been  shown  with  cultivated  trees  that  close  planting  diminishes 
the  yield.  Orange  trees  should  not  be  planted  closer  than  20  foet  apart,  at  which 
distance  there  will  be  lOd  trees  to  the  acre.  At  22  feet  apart  there  will  be  90  trees  to 
the  acre,  and  at  25  feet  apart  there  will  be  50.  These  are  good  medium  distances 
which  should  be  adopted  m  laying  out  a  close  plantation,  grove,  or  orchard  ;  bnt  a 
wider  distance,  say  30  feet  apart,  may  be  adopted  with  trees  that  are  known  to  attain 
a  large  size.  For  Tangerine  oranges,  which  are  of  compact  habit,  the  medium  distances 
will  be  found  best  suited.  Remembering  the  long  life  of  the  tree  and  the  permanent 
nature  of  the  plantation,  no  amount  of  pains  can  ne  deemed  misspent  in  fully  prepar- 
ing the  ground ;  large  holes  should  be  dng  for  the  young  trees,  and  manure  shonla  be 
added  to  insure  a  thrifty  growth  whilst  the  plant  is  young.  The  soil  round  abont  the 
young  trees  should  be  kept  loose  by  frequent  digging,  bnt  experience  in  Jamaica  has 
shown  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  adopt  the  plan  of  mulching.  The  dry  grass,  weeds, 
and  trash  used  in  mulching  too  often  prove  a  harbor  for  worms  and  enemies  which 
injure  the  young  trees.  In  dry  seasons,  however,  mulching  is  a  great  advantage,  and 
with  the  caution  already  given  it  may  be  adopted. 

In  orange  planting  it  is  not  likely  that  any  profitable  return  wi^  be  obtained  from 
the  trees  for  eight  or  nine  years ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  an  important  considera- 
tion to  know  whether  the  cultivation  of  the  intervening  soil  in  any  other  apeeies  of 
crop  can  be  carried  onto  adt'antage.    Some  hortioultural  writers  have  condemned 
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Bystem  of  catch  crops,  fur  the  rciison  that  they  tend  to  exhaust  the  soil.  This  is  nn- 
doubte<Uy  the  case ;  but  if  manure  be  supplied,  any  kind  of  catch  crop  may  be  grown. 
If  manure  is  scarce,  they  had  better  not  be  resorted  \o.  Indian  corn  and  caster-oil  seeds 
are  objectionable  as  catch  crops,  because  they  take  .away  from  tlie  soil  that  which  the 
orange  tree  requires;  but  peas  and  beans  and  most  garden  vegetables  are  snitable. 
Coffee  trees  should  never  be  ^rown  in  proximity  to  orange  trccH,  for  in  that  case  both 
alike  will  suffer.  This  error  in  planting  may,  however,  be  frequently  seen  in  various 
parts  of  the  island.  It  should  be  known  that  the  orange  tree  is  a  ravenous  feeder,  and 
will  only  succeed  in  soils  that  are  naturally  rich,  or  whose  fertility  is  kept  up  by 
regxilar  manuring. 

To  nnderstand  the  subject  of  manuring  it  is  necessary  to  get  acquainted  with  cer- 
tain teachings  of  vegetable  physiology  and  agricultural  chemistry.    Vegetable  physi- 
olo^y  teaches  us  that  plants  from  the  earliest  periods  and  through  all  their  stages  of 
active  growth  and  maturity  require  for  their  sustenance  certain  mineral  elements 
^biob  are  obtained  from  the  soil,  and  that  the  demands  upon  the  soil  for  these  essen- 
tial constituents  are  increiised  when  the  plant  or  tree  is  forming  fruits  and  seeds.   lu 
plain  terms,  the  taking  away  of  a  crop  signities  the  removal  from  the  soil  of  an  amount 
^f  fertilizing  materials  inexact  correspondence  to  the  proportions  contained  in  the  crop, 
^grienltural  chemiatry  teaches  us  that  even  the  most  fertile  soils  ctrntain  certain  essen- 
pa,l  clenienrs  of  fertility  only  in  small  proportions,  and  that  there  is  consequently  a 
*^*uit  to  the  productiveness  of  every  soil,  even  of  the  best.     The  elements  of  the  soil 
***^t  may  be  originally  deficient,  or  which  may  be  in  course  of  abstraction  by  repeated 
^■"^ppiug,  require  to  be  restt)re<l.     If  they  are  not  restored,  barrenness  is  the  resnlt; 
**^tice  the  resort  to  manuring  ;  hence,  also,  the  great  importance  of  this  part  of  the 
*^  ^>ject. 

Xjct  me  now  ask  your  attention  to  the  tables  of  analyses  of  the  mineral  constituents 
^^  the  various  parts  of  the  orange  tree,  which  are  submitted  before  you  in  the  printed 
^^llabus.  The  analysis  by  Messrs.  Rowney  and  Blow  is  a  most  instructive  one,  as  it 
^*^als  with  all  the  parts  ot  the  tree,  viz,  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  fruit,  and  seeds.  The 
Percentage  portion  of  the  ash  is  also  given,  which  makes  it  available  for  practical 
Computations  as  to  the  actual  quantity  taken  away  and  the  weight  of  materials  which 
Ought  consequently  to  be  retumeil.  The  analysis  by  Mr.  Richardson  is  of  the  fruit 
^uly,  and  the  percentage  of  ash  is  not  state<l  by  this  chemist.  But  it  may  be  assumetl 
that  the  proportion  of  ash  in  the  entire  fruit  is  about  four  per  cent.,  while,  for  ma- 
nuring purposes,  it  will  be  safer  to  estimate  it  attive  per  cent.  On  this  estimate,  in 
every  ton  of  crop  of  2,000  pounds  there  will  be  removed  from  the  soil  100  pounds  of 
mineral  matter,  <listributed,  according  to  Mr.  Richardson's  analysis,  amongst  the  sev- 
eral constituents  as  folows,  viz :  PotsMh,  39  ponnds ;  soda,  8  pounds ;  lime,  23  pounds ; 
magnesia,  tH  pounds ;  sulphuric  and  silicic  acids,  in  small  proportions;  but  of  phos- 
phoric acid  no  less  than  i4iV  pounds;  and  of  phosphate  of  iron  about  If  pounds.  Es- 
sentially the  same  r.'sults  may  be  deiluced  from  the  aualysis  by  Messrs.  Rowney  and 
Blow  ;  and,  in  passing,  I  would  ask  you  to  note  particularly  how  that  phosphoric  acid 
in  combination  is  there  shown  to  exist  in  fairly  lar^e  proportions  in  all  parts  of  the 
tree.  If  phosphoric  acid  were  a  plentiful  substance  in  soils  naturally,  there  would  be 
the  less  reason  to  dwell  upon  its  imi>ortance  as  a  constituent^  of  the  orange  and  other 
crops;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  plentiful.  In  many  soils  it  is  very  scarce,  and  in 
good  soils  it  exists  only  in  small  proportion.  It  has  been  computed  that  one  hundred 
pounds  of  good  soil  are  not  likely  to  contain  more  than  half  a  pound  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Very  fortunately  for  the  agricultural  interest  in  Jamaica,  this  prime  constit- 
nent  of  fertile  soils  is  not  deticient.  Our  limestone  soils  are  of  marine  origin,  and  they 
contain  phosphoric  acid  in  appreciable  quantity.  If  they  did  not,  the  island  could  not 
have  goue  on  exporting  coffee  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  without  having  to  im- 
port tiuH  element  to  replenish  the  soils  of  the  coffee  plantations.  Nor  could  we  nope  to 
export  oranges  for  any  lengthened  periml  were  it  not  that  the  soil  is  originally  rich 
in  this  element.  It  is  at  tne  same  time  quite  true  that  our  exportations  are  con- 
stantly diminishing  the  fertility  of  our  soils,  and  the  proposition  is  also  true  that  the 
orange  tree  will  not  give  an  abundant  and  profitable  crop  except  the  soil  be  kept  in  a 
high  condition  of  fertility.  Wood  ashes,  burnt  limestone,  and  bones,  or  some  other 
form  of  phosphate  of  lime,  are  the  manures  required  bv  our  orange  groves,  and  these, 
along  with  farmyard  compost  and  forest  leaves,  should  be  liberally  supplied. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  nature  seems  to  have  dealt  out  her  favors  to  the 
West  India  Islands  with  a  bounteons  hand.  As  if  specially  intending  them  to  be 
sources  of  supply  for  tropical  agricultural  products  for  the  northern  temperate  zone, 
these  islands  are  possessed  of  excellent  harbors  adapted  for  steam  navigation ;  and,  as 
if  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  their  natural  fertility,  there  are  scattered 
throughout  the  archipelago  numerous  small  islets  and  cays,  some  of  them  containing 
arge  supplies  of  phosphatic  guano,  and  others  consisting  entirely  of  phosphatic  rock. 
It  is  thus  plainly  indicated  that  we  have  at  our  very  doors  storenouses  of  that  which 
will  confer  renewed  fertility  upon  wornout  fields.  The  outlook,  therefore,  for  West 
Indian  agriculture  in  this  direction  is  not  a  blank,  but  rather  a  hopeful  prospect. 
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To  return  to  the  orange  tree  and  the  question  of  pruning.  The  orange  tree  differs  from 
coftec  trees  and  most  fruit  trees  in  that  very  little  skill  or  labor  in  pruning  is  required. 
As  already  stated,  the  fruit  is  formed  on  young  shoots  of  the  current  year's  ^^rowth, 
and  consequently  pruning  this  tree  cannot  exert  the  same  influence  a^  in  pruning  cof- 
fee, which  requires  ripe  led  wood  for  bearing  shoot.  Fertility  in  the  orange  is  pro- 
moted by  manuring,  and  pruning  may  be  simply  restricted  to  cutting  out  dead  \TOod 
and  misdirected  branches,  or  to  giving  a  desirable  shape  to  young  trees.  To  stimu- 
late a  bearing  tree  to  its  utmost  productiveness  the  following  plan  may  be  followed: 
Let  a  cord  be  passed  loosely  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and,Vith  the  distance  of  the 
outermost  branches  from  the  stem  for  a  radius,  let  a  circle  be  marked  on  the  ground 
round  the  entire  circumference  of  the  tree.  A  deep  trench,  fully  afoot  wide,  should 
be  dug  along  this  line  and  be  filled  up  with  a  mixture  of  bone,  dust  and  well-rotted  ma- 
nure ;  finally,  let  the  trench  be  covered  by  the  loosened  soil.  The  effect  of  this  treit- 
raent  will  bo  to  stimulate  a  growth  of  young  rootlets,  which  will  feed  upon  the  enriched 
Boil  of  the  trench  ;  the  result  of  this  will  be  that  a  strong  growth  of  young  shoots  will 
everywhere  take  place  amongst  the  branches ;  and,  as  a  final  consequence,  the  tree 
will  be  full  of  flowers  and  fruit.  When  the  season's  growth  has  taken  place  it  will  he 
found  that  the  tree  has  gained  in  size  to  the  outer  dimensions  of  the  trench. 

Within  the  past  few  years  groat  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  modes  of  col- 
lecting and  packing  the  fruit.  At  first,  in  the  early  history  of  our  fruit  trade,  the 
oranges  were  rudely  knocked  down  from  the  trees  by  meansof^long  stick8,with  no  more 
care  than  a  pen -keeper's  cattle-man  would  take  in  knocking  down  a  lot  of  bitter  orang« 
as  a  feed  for  the  pigs.  They  were  carried  loose  in  carts  to  the  port,  and  at  the  jwrt  the 
oranges  were  shipped  in  bulk.  With  all  this  bruising  and  want  of  care,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  cargoes  on  arrival  at  Now  York  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  damaged  state 
as  to  1)0  next  to  worthless  in  value.  These  early  shipments  indeed  seem  to  have 
been  good  for  no  other  effect  than  to  teach  the  American  consignees  two  things,  one 
of  >vhich  was  the  excellence  of  a  Jamaica  orange  when  it  happened  to  reach  New 
York  in  good  condition,  the  other  was  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  our  people  of  all 
that  pertained  to  collecting  and  packing  the  fruit.  American  contractors  next  ap- 
.peared  upon  the  scene.  These  agents  had  been  sent  out  to  make  purchases  of  growing 
crops,  and  to  teach  and  superintend  improved  methods  of  packing.  They  brought 
with  them  hundreds  of  pairs  of  small,  stout  pruning  shears,  of  no  great  monetary 
value,  which  they  gave  away  to  the  laborers,  whom  they  taught  to  cut  off  the  orange 
fruits  by  the  stem  and  to  deposit  them  carefully  in  a  basket.  They  also  taught  that 
the  oranges  should  be  carefully  laid  on  shelves  and  floors  for  one  or  two  days,  then  to 
examine  them  for  signs  of  decay  and  to  wrap  up  in  paper  and  pack  in  barrels  only 
those  which  were  sound.  These  teachings,  wlierever  tney  were  intelligently  followed, 
bad  a  good  effect.  The  extra  value  of  Manchester  *  *  stem-cut "  oranges  i  n  the  New  York 
market  soon  proved  that  care  meant  money,  while  carelessness  signified  loss.  Oar 
Creole  middlemen  and  contractors  soon  became  more  exacting  as  to  the  careful  hand- 
ling of  the  oranges  they  bought  from  the  peasant  proprietors,  and  the  upward  tend- 
ency of  local  prices  has  steadily  gone  on  as  a  consequence.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago 
the  wholesale  price  of  oranges  in  the  int-erior  towns  was  sixpence  per  Hundred,  and 
their  value  in  New  York  was  a  thing  not  to  be  foretold  from  the  prices  current ;  for 
very  often  the  shipment  of  such  fruit  entailed  a  heavy  loss.  Nowadays  the  price  of 
a  barrel  of  wrapped  oranges  is  |3,  and  the  price  obtained  in  New  York  fluctuates  be- 
tween ^  and  ^.  Under  the  improved  modes  of  packing  the  trade  has  steadily  gone 
on  increasing,  until  it  is  now  an  established  and  most  important  industry,  represent- 
ing, according  to  the  latest  returns,  an  export  value  of  £37,567,  obtained  for  34,000,000 
of  oranges. 

In  Sicily  the  best  oranges  are  wrapped  as  they  are  gathered  from  the  tree;  that  is, 
the  laborer  first  places  in  his  left  hand  a  sheet  of  soft  paper,  and,  with  the  paper 
spread  open,  grasps  the  fruit,  and  then  cuts  it  from  the  tree  and  completes  the 
wrapping.  In  this  way  it  is  believed  that  the  least  possible  injury  is  done  to  the 
fruit.  But  the  Sicilians  have  a  conviction  that  nothing  is  so  injurious  to  the  flavor 
of  fine  fruit  as  fof  it  to  be  touched  by  a  perspiring  hand,  and  nothing  short  of  bmia- 
ing  so  likely  to  briuj^  about  spoedy  decay.  Now,  if  tnis  applies  in  Sicily,  it  will 
apply  more  strongly  in  Jamaica,  or  wherever  negroes  are  employed  in  handling  the 
fruit.  The  point,  I  think,  is  worth  considering,  whether  such  an  improvement  might 
not  be  adopted  with  profit  in  this  island. 

It  has  been  proved  bv  experiment  that  if  an  orange  fruit  be  invested  with  a  layer  of 
plaster  of  paris  it  will  keep  for  several  weeks,  and  may  safely  travel  a  long  distance. 
It  would  be  troublesome  and  expensive,  x>^rhap8,  to  encase  the  oranges  in  plaster  of 
paris,  layer  by  layer,  in  boxes ;  but  there  is  another  plan  which  might  be  adopted, 
namely,  to  carefully  wrap  up  a  stem-cut  orange  in  paper,  and  then  to  dip  it  in  water 
so  as  to  dampen  the  paper  tnorouchly ;  next  let  it  l>e  rolled  in  dry  plaster  of  paris, 
when,  if  the  coating  is  not  found  tnick  enough,  a  repetition  of  the  prooeeding  might 
take  place.  In  this  way  very  little  plaster  would  be  expended,  and  the  onmges  coaM 
be  packed  in  barrels  in  the  usual  way. 
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I  think  Jamaicans  ought  to  be  ambitioas  enough  to  aspire  to  compete  for  the  trade  of 
the  English  market;  and,  with  a  view  to  that  object,  they  ought  to  consider  the  best 
possible  means  of  packing,  and  to  go  on  experimenting  until  they  arrive  at  some- 
thing like  perfection.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  expense  for  plaster  would  be 
deterring.  We  have  abundant  supplies  of  it  in  the  island— one  large  deposit  in  the 
Tallaho  district,  close  by— and  the^ie  supplies  would  be  at  once  available  in  case  of  a 
demand  for  the  article. 

With  respect  to  the  profits  of  orange  culture  little  need  be  said.  Undoubtedly  the 
business  is  profitable,  as  may  plainly  be  deiluced  from  the  rapid  ext^^nsion  of  the 
trade,  from  what  is  known  of  the  extreme  productiveness  of  the  tree,  and  from  the  ease 
and  simplicity  of  its  culture  in  a  climate  so  perfectly  adapted  as  that  of  most  parts  of 
Jamaica.  Where  trees  of  goo<l  sorts  already  exist  on  a  proi>erty  the  expenses  of  mar- 
keting the  fruit  constitute  the  only  deduction ;  but  such  trees  even  may  be  ma<le  much 
more  profitable  by  careful  cultivation  and  manuring.  Where  bitter-orange  trees  or 
inferior  sorts  suitable  for  stocks  are  found  growing  in  plenty,  the  (fuickest  returns 
would  be  obtaineil  by  grafting  such  stocks  with  superior  kinds,  and  forcing  them  into 
bearing  by  cultivation.  They  would  then  begin  to  yield  acn)p  in  three  or  four  ^ears. 
Where  plantations  have  to  be  formed  in  the  regular  way  the  judicious  cultivation  of 
catch  crops  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  making  the  land  yield  an  income  during 
the  period  of  waiting  for  the  trees  to  come  into  bearing. 

Computations,  apparently  extravagant,  might  be  indulged  in  on  the  basis  of  large 
returns  from  trees,  the  number  of  trees  to  an  acre,  and  the  value  of  the  fruit;  but  I 
do  not  propose  to  dazzle  you  with  such  a  computation.  I  will  merely  state  that  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the  steady  improvement  in  prices  that 
bae  recently  taken  place. 

Whoever  examines  the  map  of  North  America  will  intelligently  perceive  that  Ja- 
maica has  the  advantage  of  comparatively  close  contiguity  to  tbe  North  American 
continent.  The  West  India  Lilands  are  the  nearest  tropical  countries  to  the  great 
markets  for  tropical  produce  in  those  regions  of  the  United  States  which  are  most 
densely  populated ;  that  is,  the  Northern,  the  Eastern,  and  the  Middle  and  Western 
States.  This  portion  of  the  American  Republic  is  wealthy,  populous,  and  of  vast  con- 
sumptive power.  Its  capacity  as  a  market  is  continually  increasing,  owing  to  the 
continuous  increase  of  wealth  and  population.  The  region  referred  to  is  supplied  by 
the  ports  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  to  which  ports  lines  of  fruit 
steamers  ply  regularly. 

To  the  north  of  the  Republic  is  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  presents  a  most 
hoi>eful  field  for  the  extension  of  our  fruit  trade.  Canada  has  a  population  of  four 
and  a  half  millions,  of  whom  thtee-fourths  of  a  million  live  in  cities  and  large  towns. 
Its  population,  moreover,  is  rapidly  increasing,  both  naturally  and  by  immigration. 
In  1881  48,000  immigrants  of  the  class  of  actual  settlers  entered  the  Dominion  ;  in 
1882  there  were  112,458  actual  settlers ;  and  last  year,  1883,  the  number  of  actual 
settlers  was  upwards  of  120,000.  Now,  a  country  which  is  attracting  to  itself  the 
wealth,  enterprise,  and  population  of  Europe  at  this  rate  must  needs  become  a  great 
market  for  tropical  produce;  and  Jamaica  is  one  of  the  nearest  sources  of  supply. 
Our  sugar  and  coffee,  which  they  purchase  from  us,  is'inoatly  8hipi>ed  direct,  but 
oranges  and  bananas  reach  the  Canadian  towns  almost  altoj^ether  from  New  York, 
between  which  port  and  the  Canadian  centers  railway  facilities  are  ejisy.  In  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  there  are  opportunities  for  the  cxtousion  of  a  direct  trade 
thi:ough  the  ports  of  Halifax  and  St.  John. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  have  large  and  ever-increasing  markets  at  our  own 
doors,  so  to  speak,  with  every  facility  for  keeping  hold  of  our  advantage  in  the  in- 
creasing development  of  steam  navigation.  The  steamers  that  have  been  specially 
constructed  or  adapted  for  the  trade  liave  every  attention  paid  to  their  ventilation. 
One  of  the  most  recently  adapted  steamers  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  her  decks 
incumbered  with  ventilating  funnels.  It  has  been  found  in  the  fruit-carrying  trade 
that  to  circulate  a  current  of  cool  air  throughout  the  various  parts  of  the  cargo  space 
is  one  of  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  cargo  in  good  condition.  In  the  convey- 
ance of  fresh  meat  across  the  Atlantic  the  same  principle  is  carried  out  more  perfectly 
and  cooinletely  by  circulatiug,  by  mechanical  means,  a  constant  current  of  iresh  air, 
artificially  cooled  by  means  of  ice.  As  improvements  become  more  find  more  de- 
manded, it  is  possible  that  the  same  arrangement  may  be  applied  to  the  fruit  trade. 
Then  the  result  will  be  that  the  area  of  our  markets  will  be  increased,  and  the  ship- 
ping and  distributing  trade  will  be  carried  on  with  diminished  loss,  owing  to  the  fruit 
arriving  in  better  condition. 

Such  possible  improvements  point  the  way  to  the  extension  of  the  orange  and 
banana  trade  to  the  English  market.  If,  with  improved  means  of  packing,  with  the 
sailing  routes  of  fast  steamers  changed  so  as  to  get  out  of  tropical  latitudes  by  follow- 
ing at  first  a  direct  northerly  course  aud  then  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  a  cooler  climate 
than  that  usually  followed  i>y  steamer  sproceeding  to  Enjjhiud,  aud  with  ventilating 
and  artificial  cooling  processes  carefully  attended  to,  it  will  then  be  possible  to  send' 
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cargoes  of  oranges,  maugoes,  pineapples,  and  bananas  to  England  in  the  best  possible 
condition. 

For  the  possession  of  onr  actual  and  possible  future  markets  we  have  certain  com- 
petitors.   The  principal  of  these  is  Florida ;  next  comes  Cuba,  which  ships  oranra 
principally  from  the  port  of  Havana.    The  island  of  Porto  Rico  is  rather  a  formidable 
competitor.    Mayaguez  is  the  principal  port  of  shipment,  and  the  fruit  is  so  tine  that 
it  fetches  good  prices  in  the  American  market.     Of  Jamaica  oranges 400  are  taken  m 
the  average  number  contained  in  a  barrel,  but  of  the  oranges  shipped  from  Porto  Rico 
a  barrel  contains  on  the  average  3.^»0.    In  other  words,  seven  of  such  oranges  are  equal 
to  eight  of  those  sent  from  Jamaica.     They  are  also  said  to  keep  well,     'tne  extra  size 
denotes  careful  cultivation,  and  the  better  keeping  qualities  t-ell  of  care  in  picking 
and  packing.    The  Bahama  Islands  usually  send  oranges  to  the  American  markets^ 
but  this  year  the  growers  have  been  unfortunate,  as  the  crop  is  reported  to  hare  been 
entirely  dsstroyed  by  a  succession  of  heavy  gales.    The  other  West  India  islinds 
must  also  bo  regarded  as  possible  competitors,  though  up  to  the  present  they  aitTnot 
actively  competing.  British  Honduras  is  also  a  competitor  both  in  bananas  and  oranges, 
and  the  opening  up  of  a  direct  line  of  railway  between  Mexico  and  the  Americia 
frontier,  which  has  just  now  occnred,  also  suggests  Mexico  as  a  competitor,  if  oot  with 
Jamaica,  at  least  with  Florida.     California  is  even  a  competitor,  but  the  effect  of  her 
competition  is  simply  to  supply  the  markets  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  even  there  Cali- 
fornia has  to  struggle  against  the  shipment  of  oranges  from  Tahiti  and  other  islands 
in  the  Pacific.     At  present  the  countries  bordering  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  competitors  more  for  the  supply  of  lemons  to  the  United  States  than  of  orangw. 
The  Azores  have  their  principal  orange  trade  with  England,  and  only  a  limited  trade 
with  the  United  States.     In  the  Azores  they  have  great  difficulties  of  climate  to  con- 
tend against.     Westerly  gales,  sweeping  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  are  so 
violent  as  to  be  very  destructive  to  the  orange  crop.     To  overcome  the  disadvantages 
expensive  structures  of  high-walled  inclosures  of  small  area  have  to  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  provide  shelter.    It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  all  such  difticulties  and 
expanse  are  spared  in  Jamaica. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  Florida  as  the  chief  competitor  of  Jamaica  in  our  existingmar- 
kets,  and  discuss  the  circumstances  which  aflfect  orange-growing  there  and  here.    Flor- 
ida has  a  climate  which,  considered  generally,  may  be  described  as  semi-tropical ;  and 
it  would  appear  that  many  tropical  productions  can  with  attention  be  succe^wfully 
cultivated  in  that  State.    It«  confignration  is  that  of  a  peninsula,  running  north  and 
south,  with  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  western  shore,  and  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  warmed  by  the  pr^enceof  fhe  Gulf  Stream,  on  the  eastern 
coast.     It  has  an  almost  uniform  summer  climate,  being  everywhere  hot  and  moirt 
from  the  frequent  warm  rains  which  fall  during  the  summer  months.     Its  wintiT  cli- 
mate, however,  necessarily  varies  with  the  latitude,  the  northern  portions  l>einj;  sub- 
ject to  frosty  winters,  and  the  middle  portions,  which  are  mostly  8electe<l  for  oraoKC 
growing,  being  subject  to  occasional  frosts  that  are  very  damaging  to  young  orange 
trees  and  to  the  growing  fruit  on  mature  trees.     A  young  orange  tree  is  very  suscepti- 
ble to  frost,  but  a  fully-grown  tree  is  hardier,  and  may  outlive  a  frost  sufficient  to  dam- 
age its  ripening  fruit.    One  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Florida  is  the  Saint  John's,  which 
rises  in  tne  southern  portion  of  the  Stat«,  and  runs  a  northerly  course  almoft  to  the 
northern  boundary.    The  Saint  John's  takes  its  rise  in  a  hot  region  of  dense  swamps, 
known  as  the  Everglades.     Its  waters  are  therefore  of  warm  temperature  ;  and  the 
warm  river  current,  as  it  Hows  through  the  middle  andn  >rthern  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, exercises  a  modifying  influence  ou  the  winter  climate  of  the  lands  situate  near 
its  banks.     It  is  no  doubt  the  peculiarity  of  this  river  influence  ou  climate  which  has 
contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  make  orange  growing  practicable  andprotita- 
ble  in  Florida;  and  the  lands  near  the  Saint  John's  are  in  much  request  for  orange 
plantations.    But  even  this  favoring  influence  does  not  guarantee  the  certainty  of 
peedooi  from  damaging  frosts ;  and  winters  occur  from  time  to  time  when  the  g«»nial 
influence  of  the  river  would  seem  to  be  either  neutralized  or  suspended.     In  the  winter 
of  1835  there  was  a  frost  so  intense  as  to  destroy  all  the  orange  -trees  down  to  the 
ground,  aud  the  dread  of  another  such  winter  must  always  enter  into  the  calculations 
and  feasr  of  the  orance-growers  in  Florida.     The  present  extensive  cultivation  has 
almost  altogether  developed  since  the  war,  but,  with  the  utmost  care  exercised  in  the 
selection  or  grounds,  the  cultivators  have  had  to  contend  asainst  repeated  years  of 
frost  and  damages  to  young  trees  and  fruit.     The  winter  of  lJ&l-'82  was  a  severe  one, 
and  it  would  appear  conclusively,  that  the  region  which  is  otherwise  best  suited  for 
orange  growing  cannot  be  depended  on  on  this  account. 

In  point  of  fact  the  situation  of  Florida  must  be  considered  as  the  northern  limit 
for  the  growth  of  the  orange,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  at  the  same  time  that 
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tree."  And  then  he  gives  a  list  of  these  enemies,  as  follows:  "The small  brown  coccas, 
the  large  white  coccus,  or  scale,  the  slug,  the  elephant  grasshopper,  the  worm  at  the 
root,  the  ants  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  mildew  on  the  leaf,  the  die-back, 
and  the  rust  on  the  fruit."  Truly  a  formidable  list,  and  all  the  more  conspicuous  in 
Jamaica,  where  the  orange  tree  is  singularly  free  from  disease.  In  Florida,  no  doubt, 
the  greater  susceptibility  to  disease  is  due  also  in  part  to  the  evil  being  mostly  in  low- 
lying  situations,  where  drainage  is  necessarily  defective. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  serious  drawbacks,  the  orange-growers  in  Florida  have 
several  Important  advantages.  They  are  nearer  to  market ;  tney  have  the  advantage 
of  daily  river  boats  and  frequent  ocean  steamers ;  atid  they  possess,  besides,  the  ad- 
vantage of  railway  communication.  The  most  substantial  advantage  they  have  is 
good  prices  on  the  spot  for  their  fruit.  The  average  price  is  two  cents  apiece,  and 
occasionally  this  value  goes  up  to  $*^  per  thousand. 

In  Florida  the  season  of  fruit  is  much  shorter  than  in  Jamaica.  There  the  oranges 
begin  to  ripen  late  in  November,  and  the  season  is  over  at  the  beginning  of  March. 
Here  we  can  procure  oranges  almost  all  the  year  round,  but  the  season  begins  nearly 
two  months  earlier  than  in  Florida,  and  it  lasts  fully  three  weeks  later.  Herein,  per- 
haps, consists  an  advantage  scarcely  appreciated  in  Jamaica.  It  follows,  however, 
that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  Jamaica  might  have  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
market.  As  the  orange  tree  is  so  pliable  under  conditions  imposed  by  art  that,  in  a 
tropical  climate,  it  can  be  made  to  ^ive  a  crop  at  any  desired  time  of  the  year,  its 
blossoming  may  be  hastened  by  cultivation  and  irrigation,  and  it  may  also  be  re- 
tarded bv  suppressing  the  blossoms  as  they  appear.  The  retarding  process  can  be 
effected  by  beating  off  the  blossoms  by  means  of  a  whip  formed  out  of  a  cocoanut 
palm  frond.  This  retarding  process,  I  have  been  informed,  is  actually  resorted  to  by 
the  Spanish  colonists  in  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

I  think  a  comparison  like  that  which  I  have  just  instituted,  and  in  which  I  have 
been  careful  to  state  with  all.  fairness  the  condition  of  matters  relating  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  orange  in  Jamaica  and  elsewhere,  furnishes  material  for  satisfaction  and 
encouragement ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  shows  that  we  have  active  competitors  abroad, 
and  tells  our  people  a  lesson :  that  the  subject  of  orange  cultivation  is  one  worthy  of 
attentive  study ;  that  the  conditions  of  success  depend  upon  the  practice  of  extreme 
care  in  the  growing,  picking,  and  packing  of  the  fruit ;  and  that,  with  intelligent 
care,  the  trade  in  oranges  may  be  greatly  expanded,  and  may  be  made  still  more  profit- 
able to  the  people  of  this  island. 
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Italy :  Report  by  Consul-General  Richmond,  of  RoiU" 583-687 

(Vines  and  vineyards,  583;  limes,  lemons,  and  oranges,  584;  propagat- 
ing, 584;  diseases,  564 ;  planting,  585;  irrigation,  585 ;  intercropping, 
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